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I. 
THE  OXFORD  SCHOOL. 


Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  "  Tracts  for  the  Times/*  we 
have  been  in  no  doubt  as  to  the  course  and  tendency  of  the  Oxford 
School.  The  men  who  told  us  some  twenty  years  £igo,  that  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  disclaim  the  right  of  private  judgment  in  things 
pertaimng  to  God,  we  are  not  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ ; 
that  rightly  to  understand  the  Scriptures,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  Tradition,  which  is  a  fuller  exposition  of  God's  Revealed  Truth, 
and  that  this  tradition  is  of  equal  authority  with  Scripture  itself ; 
that  in  every  instance  our  faith  is  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  the 
Church ;  that  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  are  to  exercise  great 
reserve  in  exhibiting  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  that  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose,  that  by  preaching  the  Atonement,  we  are 
preaching  what  St.  Paul  meant  by  Christ  crucified,  since  all  that 
ne  intended  is  the  necessit}'  of  our  being  crucified  to  the  world, 
our  humiliation  together  with  Christ,  the  mortification  of  our  flesh, 
the  being  made  conformable  to  His  sufiering  and  death;  that 
preaching  is  set  above  the  sacraments;  that  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  faith  only  is  nowhere  declared  in  Scripture ;  the 
men,  we  say,  who  could  thus  speak  and  write,  were  not  likely  to 
stand  at  any  point  short  of  a  purely  Negative  Theology.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  but  positive  development  of  the  principles 
involved  in  such  a  system  of  teaching.  These  writers  nad  tneir 
disciples  and  followers.  Of  the  two  hundred  members  of  Convo- 
cation then  resident  in  Oxford,  over  a  fourth  at  least  were  Tracta- 
rians  —  the  Tutors  of  some  half  dozen  colleges  maintained  and 
propagated  the  same  doctrines ;  of  the  twelve  hundred  under- 
graduates and  bachelors,  there  were  large  numbers  impregnated 
with  the  same  opinions,  and  what  has  been  the  consequence? 
There  is  scarcely  a  city,  or  town,  or  village  throughout  the 
kingdom,  in  which  these  pernicious  doctrines  have  not  their  advo- 
cates and  apologists.     Their  tendency  is  to  Romanize  the  .Church, 
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to  subvert  the  Revealed  Truth  of  God,  and  to  imperil  the  highest 
and  the  holiest  interests  of  the  people. 

Other  voices  have  spoken  from  Oxford  since  the  publication  of 
the  "Tracts  for  the  Times,"  but  the  latest  utterances  are  to  be 
found  in  a  volume  now  before  us,*  in  which  seven  entirely  inde- 
pendent writers  "  attempt  to  illustrate  the  advantage  derivable  to 
the  cause  of  religion  and  moral  truth  from  a  free  handling,  in  a 
becoming  spirit,  of  subjects  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer  by  the  repe- 
tition of  conventional  language,  and  from  traditiomd  methods  of 
treatment."  We  are  no  enemies  to  "  a  free  handling"  of  any  subject 
which  lies  within  the  wide  domain  of  Revealed  Truth,  for  the  more 
laborious  and  painstaking  our  investigations,  the  more  valuable 
will  be  the  results.     We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  most  pro- 
found research.     The  facts  in  the  book  of  God  can  never  be  at 
variance  with  the  facts  in  the  book  of  Nature.     The  discoveries  of 
Science  can  never  contradict  the  discoveries  of  Revelation.     For 
every  law  in  the  moral  world,  there  is  a  corresponding  law  in  the 
physical  world,  and  between  these  two  there  is  a  perfect  harmony. 
T lie  God  of  the  Bible  is  not  another  and  a  different  Being  from 
the  God  of  Nature.     The  same  Iniinite  inteUigence  and  perfection 
are  present  in  both,  and  in  both  the  proofs  of  the  oneness  of  mind 
and   operation   are   manifold  and   incontrovertible.      If  in  any 
instance  there  be  a  discrepancy  between  the  facts  and  the  t<*ach- 
ings  of  Nature  and  the  facts  and  the  teachings  of  Rinelation,  wo 
may  take  for  granted  that  we  have  failed  either  to  see  the  link  of 
connection,  or  to  lay  hold  of  the  true  j)rinciples  of  interpretation. 
And  so  we  may  say  of  the  discoveries  of  science.    Let  the  progress 
of  fcc:ence  be  what  it  mav,  it  can  never  but  be  in  harmonv  with 
the  Book  of  GckI.     We  may  have  to  wait  for  additional  facts,  or 
for  some  better  interpretation  of  the  facts,  but  of  the  ultimate 
reconciliation  of  Nature  and  Revelation,  we  have  not  even   the 
shadow  of  a  shade  of  doubt.     And  for  such  an  issue  we  can  afford 
to  wait.  The  Bible  has  already  been  subjected  to  no  common  test, 
luto  the  crucible  it  will  yet  Ih^  put ;  and  if  the  flame  should  bo 
raised  even  to  a  white  heat,  all  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the 
result. 

In  the  Essav  entitled  **  Tlie  Education  of  the  World,"  whose 
object  is  to  prove  that  in  the  history  of  man  each  successive  age 
incoiporates  into  itself  the  substance  of  the  preceding,  we  are 
told— 

**  We  may  then  rightly  speak  of  a  childhood,  a  youth,  and  a  man* 
hood  of  the  world.  The  men  of  the  earliest  apres  were  in  manj 
respects   still    children    as    companni    with    oursc»lve«,  with   all  the 
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blessings,  and  with  all  the  disadvantages  that  belong  to  childhood. 
We  reap  the  jBruits  of  their  toil,  and  bear  in  our  characters  the  im- 
press of  their  cultivation.  Our  characters  have  grown  out  of  their 
history,  as  the  character  of  the  man  grows  out  of  the  history  of  the 
child.  There  are  matters  in  which  the  simplicity  of  childhood  is 
wiser  than  the  maturity  of  manhood,  and  in  these  they  were  wiser 
than  we.  There  are  matters  in  which  this  childhood  is  nothing,  and 
the  man  everything,  and  in  these  we  are  the  gainers ;  and  the  process 
by  which  we  have  either  lost  or  gained,  corresponds  stage  by  stage 
with  the  process  by  which  the  infant  is  trained  for  youth,  and  the 
youth  for  manhood.  This  training  has  three  stages.  In  childhood 
-we  are  subject  to  positive  rules  which  we  cannot  understand,  but  are 
bound  impHcitly  to  obey.  In  youth  we  are  subject  to  the  influence 
of  example,  and  soon  break  loose  from  all  rules,  unless  illustrated 
and  enforced  by  the  higher  teaching  which  example  imparts.  In 
manhood  we  are  comparatively  free  from  external  restraints,  and  if 
we  are  to  learn,  must  be  our  own  instructors.  First  come  Rules,  then 
Examples,  then  Principles.  First  comes  the  Law,  then  the  Son  of 
Man,  then  the  Gift  of  the  Spirit.  The  world  was  once  a  child  under 
tutors  and  governors  until  the  time  appointed  by  the  Father.  Then, 
when  the  fit  season  had  arrived,  the  Example  to  which  all  ages  should 
turn,  was  sent  to  teach  men  what  they  ought  to  be.  Then  the  human 
race  was  left  to  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
within." 

Surely  it  did  not  need  the  Head-Master  of  Rugby,  and  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Arnold,  to  tell  us  that  the  Present  is  indebted 
to  the  Past,  and  that  the  Past  is  embodied  and  expressed  in  the 
Present.  But  what  does  he  mean  when  he  speaks  of  the  world 
being  at  one  time  "  subject  to  positive  rules,"  and  then  at  another 
period  "  breaking  loose  from  all  rules,"  and  becoming  "  subject  to 
the  influence  of  examples?"  Are  not  men  as  much  under  law 
now  as  at  any  former  time  in  the  world's  history  ?  Does  not 
example  itself  become  potential  and  influential,  because  it  is  the 
embodiment  and  expression  of  law  ?  Did  not  **  the  example  to 
which  all  ages  should  turn,"  come  to  be  the  world's  Teacher  and 
the  world's  Ruler  ?  While  He  took  up  and  embodied  in  himself 
all  the  past,  and  stood  out  as  the  Pattern  not  only  of  his  own 
age,  but  of  every  age,  did  He  not  come  to  flood  the  mind  of  man 
with  the  light  of  higher  truth  ?  Did  He  come  only  fuU  of  grace, 
and  not  also  full  of  truth  ?  Was  He  not  the  truth  as  well  as 
THE  WAY  ?  And  as  the  Truth,  was  He  not  the  light  of  the 
world  ?  Did  He  not  in  himself  perfect  the  Revelation  of  God 
to  man  ?  Nothing  more  was  needed ;  and  nothing  more  could 
Lave  been  desired.  In  His  teaching  were  supplied  the  elements 
for  the  world's  education,  till  time  shall  be  no  more.  And  what 
was  his  Example  but  only  the  practical  exemplification  of  his 
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own  doctrine  P  He  was  a  living  Teacher,  because  He  was  a  living 
Exemplar ;  and  yet  the  model  which  He  presented  depended  on 
the  Truth  which  He  taught.  If  his  life  embodied  tne  truth, 
then  take  away  the  truth  and  you  lose  the  life.  Nay,  more : — the 
world's  Exemplar  and  Teacher  came  to  be  the  world's  Redeemer. 
The  value  even  of  His  life  depended  on  the  efficacy  of  His  death ; 
and  this  again  on  the  fact,  that  his  death  was  nothing  less  than 
a  propitiation  for  sin.  He  had  to  die  and  make  expiation  for  man's 
guilt,  as  well  as  reveal  to  him  the  will  of  God.  It  is  to  get  free 
of  this  grand  \4tal  truth — a  truth  to  which  man's  deepest  con- 
sciousness is  ever  bearing  testimony — that  such  a  forced  and 
unnatural  stress  is  now  being  laid  on  the  life  and  the  example  of 
the  Great  Incarnate.  Then  what  is  meant  by  **  the  human  race 
being  left  to  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  Spirit 
withm  ?*'  Does  the  Spirit  here  point  to  the  Holy  Ghost  wnom 
the  Saviour  promised  to  his  disciples  to  lead  them  into  all  the  truth 
which  He  hmiself  for  three  long  years  had  been  presenting  in  its 
most  living  and  life-giving  forms  ?  Or  does  it  include  nothing 
more  than  the  man's  own  riper  experience  ?  We  are  told  that 
"  from  the  storehouse  of  his  youthful  experience  the  man  begins 
to  draw  the  principles  of  his  life ;"  that  the  education  by  no  means 
ceases  when  the  spirit  thus  bt^gins  to  lead  the  soul,  since  "  the 
office  of  the  spirit  is  in  fact  to  guide  us  into  truth,  not  to  give 
truth."  Then  comes  the  question — How  does  this  spirit  **  guide 
us  into  truth  ?" — to  which  we  have  the  answer,  that  the  man  first 
**  learns  unconsciously  by  the  result  of  his  inner  powers,  and  the 
secret  but  speedy  accumulation  of  experience  ;"  tiien  he  "  learns 
by  reflection ;"  next  "  by  mistakes,  both  by  his  own  and  by  those 
of  others ;"  and  finally,  **  much  by  contradiction."  This,  it 
appears,  does  not  exempt  the  full-grown  man  from  the  authority 
ol  rule  or  law.  But  what  is  this  law  ?  Let  us  hear  these  Oxford 
teachers : — 

"  The  law  may  be  an  external  law,  a  voice  which  speaks  within 
the  conscience,  and  carries  the  underelanding  along  with  it  ;  a  law 
which  treat*  us  not  as  slaves  but  as  friends,  allowing  us  to  know 
what  our  Lord  doeth  ;  a  law  which  bids  us  yield  not  to  blind  fear  or 
awe,  but  to  the  majesty  of  truth  and  justice;  a  law  which  is  not 
imposed  upon  us  by  another  power,  but  by  our  own  will."  Tliis  is 
"the  law  which  governs  and  educates  the  man;  ami  he  only  who 
can  control  all  appetites  and  passions  in  olx?dienee  to  it  can  reap  the 
frdl  han^est  of  the  last  and  highest  education/* 

And  this  is  the  Spirit  guiding  us  into  truth  I  Man'ellous  dis- 
covery in  the  height  of  the  world's  enlightenment,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  centun»*  of  Christian  development !     But  who  does  not 
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perceive  that  the  drift  of  the  Writer  is,  to  set  aside  an  outward 
and  objective  Revelation,  except  as  a  mere  record  of  the  past  life 
of  the  worid,  and  thus  dispense  with  the  presence  and  the  grace 
of  that  promised  Spirit,  who  acts  upon  the  conscience  and  the 
heart  through  the  instrumentahty  of  such  truth,  and  to  throw  the 
man  hack  on  his  own  mental  eflforts  and  experience  for  his  final 
education  ?  U  the  world  is  to  be  so  educated,  the  history  of  Egypt, 
of  Greece,  and  of  other  civihzed  nations  will  tell  us,  with  no 
common  emphasis,  that  it  is  a  hopeless  task.  An  education  for 
the  world,  m)m  which  the  Book  and  the  Spirit  of  God  are  both 
excluded,  will  leave  the  world  just  where  it  is.  The  world  by 
wisdom  has  never  known  God ;  and  as  for  a  man,  so  for  a  nation  to 
be  ignorant  of  God,  as  He  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself,  is  a 
state  for  which  nothing  can  compensate. 

The  Second  Essay  is  a  critique  on  Bunsen's  *'  Biblical  Re- 
searches," the  writer  of  which  confesses  that  he  has  not  traversed 
the  same  vast  field,  nor  sounded  the  same  depth  as  the  illustrious 
author,  but  who  says,  "  where  we  have  been  best  able  to  follow 
him,  we  have  genec^y  found  most  reason  to  agree  with  him;'* 
and  who  holds  him  up  as  "  a  man  who,  in  our  darkest  perplexity, 
has  reared  again  the  hanner  of  truth,  and  uttered  thoughts  which 
give  courage  to  the  weak,  and  sight  to  the  blind  ;"  and  to  whom, 
**  if  Protestant  Europe  is  to  escape  those  shadows  of  the  twelfth 
century  which,  with  ominous  recurrence,  are  closing  around  us, 
will  belong  a  foremost  place  among  the  champions  of  light  and 
right,"  and  whose  "  enduring  glory  is  neither  to  have  paltered 
with  his  conscience  nor  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  of  the  problem, 
but  to  have  brought  a  vast  erudition,  in  the  light  of  a  Christian 
conscience,  to  unravel  entangled  records,  tracing  frankly  the  Spirit 
of  God  elsewhere,  but  honouring  chiefly  the  traditions  of  His 
Hebrew  Sanctuary."  No  testimony  could  be  more  laudatory  to 
the  distinguished  Baron  ;  but  whether  it  is  wholly  just  is  another 
matter,  and  will  fully  appear  ere  we  have  closed  our  present 
remarks. 

Bimsen  conceives  that  our  present  chronology  is  far  too  narrow 
in  its  limits ;  and  for  the  six  thousand  years  of  the  Bible,  he  asks 
for  twent}'  thousand,  so  as  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  government,  but  still  more  of  languages 
and  the  physical  features  of  race.  It  appears  that  ten  thousand 
years  are  required  to  constitute  "  the  historical  area  of  nations  and 
languages;"  and  that  ten  thousand  more  are  needed  to  allow 
"  the  possibihties  "  arising  out  of  the  development  of  nations  and 
languages  "  to  take  body  and  form."  But  how  does  this  affect  our 
Bible  ?  No  oneprofesses  to  beUeve  that  the  six  thousand  years 
of  Archbishop  Usher's  Chronology,  or  of  any  other  chronology. 
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is  a  part  of  Revelation ;  and  therefore  the  Chevalier  may  take 
twenty  thousand,  or  any  other  nnmher  of  years  for  his  theory  of 
development ;  but  then  comes  the  question — Is  not  his  period 
just  as  arbitrary  and  as  wholly  without  support  as  that  of  the 
primate  ? 

But  to  let  this  pass.    In  the  high  hand  with  which  Jehovah  led 
forth  His  people,  in  the  spoiling  of  the  Eg^'ptians,  and  in  their 
lingering  in  the  Peninsula,  Bunsen  sees   '*  the  signs  of  a  struggle 
conducted  by  human  means ;"  and  "  as  the  pestilence  of  the  Book 
of  Kings  becomes  in  Chronicles  the  more  \Tsible  angel,  so  the 
avenger  who  slew  the  first-born  may  have  been  the  Bedouin  host^ 
akin  nearly  to  Jethro,  and  more  remotely  to  Israel ;"  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea  is  to  be  interpreted  with 
the  latitude  of  poetry  ;  the  Pentateuch  is  not,  perhaps,  the  produc- 
tion of  one  age  and  one  hand  ;  the  subsequent  books  may  have 
been  contemporary  with  the  events,  or  the  whole  literature  may 
have  grown  like  a  tree  rooted  in  the  varying  thoughts  of  successive 
generations;  the  spiritual  element  in  the  Masaic  economy  gene- 
rated the  ritual,  and  was  finally  overlaid  by  it ;   the  Hebrew 
Legislator  "  would  gladly  have  founded  a  free  Religious  societ}%  in 
which  the  primitive  tables  written  by  the  Divine  finger  in  man's 
heart  should  have  been  law,  but  the  rudeness  or  the  hardness  of 
his   petiple's  hearts  compelled   him  to  a  sacerdotal  system   and 
fonnal  tablets  of  stone  ;"  the  strong  position  **  that  there  was  a 
Bible  before  our  Bible,'*  is  made  to  rest  on  the  wondrous  discovery 
that  seviTal  of  the  sacred  books  were  expanded  from  simpler  and 
pre-existing  elements ;    the  three  opening  vei*sc^s  of  Genesis  are 
nothing  more  than  side-clauses,  and  the  fii-st  direct  utterance  of 
the  Bible  is : — G(m1  said,  **  Ix^t  there  Ix'  light  ;*'  the   Psalms   of 
imprecation  are  not  insnired  ;    the  prophecies  ure  not  to  be  hniked 
upon  in  the  light  of  nnraculous  fore-knowledge,  but  only  of  moral 
lessons  having  their  force  and  meaning  in  conteuij)orancH)us  histor>' ; 
the  fact  that    **  in  (lennany  there  has  Invn  a  j)athway  streaming 
with  light,  from  Eichhorn  to  Ewald,  aidinl  by  the  j)raotieal  pene- 
tration of  Herder,  and  the  philological  diM-overies  of  Gt»senius, 
throughout  which  the  value  of  the  moral  clement  in  prophecv  has 
been  progressively  raised,  and  that  of  the  dinrtly  priHliotive — 
whether  Secular  c)r  Messianic — has  Ikimi  lowered/'  is  hailed  as 
indicative  of  mighty  progi'ess  in  the  de|)artment  nf  human  inquiry-; 
the  child  lM)m  (Isaiah  ix.  G — H)  is  a  birth  whieh  tcM)k  pla«»  m  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  as  a  sign  against  the  two  kinirs  IVknh  and  Rezin  ; 
and  **  the  Mighty  God"  means  (jnly  some  strong  and  mighty  one, 
the  Father  of  an  agi^  the  jKri«xi  indieateil  by  Daniel's  **  sc^venty 
weeks"  ended  in  the  reig^i  of  Anti<K'hus  Epiphanes,  imd  those  por- 
tions of  his  book,  which  are  supposed  to  be  specially  predictive. 
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are  a  history  of  past  occurrences  up  to  that  reign  ;  the  prophecies, 
as  prophecies,  are  all  melting,  "  ii  they  are  not  already  melted,  in 
the  crucible  of  searching  inquiry  !  " 

All  this  is  bold  enough  and  daring  enough,  but  even  this  does 
not  form  the  limit  of  the  Baron's  destructive  eflfort.  He  repudiates 
and  domes  the  Christian  interpretation  of  the  fifty-second  and  the 
fifty-third  chapters  of  Isaiah,  and  instead  of  applying  their  inimi- 
table lauMage  to  the  SuflFering  Redeemer  of  man,  he  refers  it  to  the 
prophet  Jeremiah.  But  Jeremiah  entered  upon  his  prophetic 
office  some  seventy  years  after  the  death  of  Isaiah,  and,  therefore, 
to  get  over  this  difficulty,  he  divides  the  Book  of  Isaiah  into  two 
parts,  and  assigns  to  each  part  a  difierent  author.  Up  to  the 
fortieth  chapter,  is  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  our  prophet,  whom 
he  designates  the  elaerlsaiah,  while  the  later  portions  of  the  work 
are  ascribed  to  Baruch,  the  disciple,  scribe,  and  biographer  or 
editor  of  Jeremiah.  These  two  chapters,  which  we  in  our  ignor- 
ance, but  in  common  with  the  whole  Catholic  Church,  have 
regarded  in  the  light  of  pure  prophecy,  and  have  applied  to  the 
Incarnate  Son  of  God  in  His  humiliation  and  His  death,  are 
nothing  more  than  a  history,  the  record  of  a  fact,  and  the  fact — 
so  we  are  told — is,  that  Jeremiah  so  suffered  in  connection  with 
Israel,  and  for  their  sakes,  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  man  of  sorrows  and  the  acquainted  with  grief ! 

With  such  facts  and  evidence  before  us,  we  can  scarcely  be 
startled  by  any  statement  put  forth  by  the  learned  foreigner. 
According  to  Chevalier  Bunsen,  if  the  Spirit,  whose  abiding  influ- 
ence underlies  all  others,  "  docs  not  dwell  in  the  Church,  the 
Bible  would  not  be  inspired ;  for  the  Bible  is,  before  all  things, 
the  written  voice  of  the  congregation."  That  is,  to  put  it  in  the 
form  of  a  syllogism,  the  Church  is  an  inspired  body,  the  written 
voice  of  the  Church  is  the  Bible,  therefore  the  Bible  is  insi)ired ! 
Logic  this  worthy  of  the  disciples  of  Aristotle.  But  bold  as  such 
a  theorj'  of  inspiration  may  sound,  it  was,  we  arc  told,  "  the  earliest 
creed  of  the  Church  ;  and  it  is  the  only  one  to  which  the  facts  of 
Scripture  answer;''  so  that,  "instead  of  objecting  that  evcryono 
of  us  is  fallible,  we  should  define  inspiration  consistently  with  the 
facts  of  Scripture  and  human  nature."  Tliis  we  promise  to  do  as 
S(X)n  as  Bunsen,  or  any  other  man,  will  give  us  a  definition  in 
harmony  with  these  facts ;  but  sooner  than  this  it  is  not  to  bo 
looked  for. 

Then,  what  is  to  be  said  of  his  flippant  treatment  of  Luther's 
grand  article  of  a  standing  or  a  falling  church  ?  lie  asks — "Why 
may  not  justification  by  faith  have  meant  the  peace  of  mind,  or 
sense  of  Divine  approval,  which  comes  of  trust  in  a  righteous  God, 
rather  than  a  fiction  of  merit  by  transfer  ?     St.  Paul  would  then 
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be  teaching  moral  responsibility,  as  opposed  to  sacerdotalism  ;  or, 
that  to  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice.  Faith  would  be  opposed, 
not  to  the  good  deeds  which  conscience  requires,  but  to  works  of 
appeasement  by  ritual.  Justification  would  be  neither  an  arbi- 
trary ground  of  confidence,  nor  a  reward  upon  condition  of  our 
disclaiming  merit,  but  rather  a  verdict  of  forgiveness  upon  our 
repentance,  and  of  acceptance  upon  the  offering  of  our  hearts." 
What  a  confounding  of  things  that  differ  is  here!  Does  the 
Chevalier  need  to  be  informed  that  repentance  implies  the  tact 
and  the  consciousness  of  sin,  that  sin  implies  the  existence  and  the 
action  of  law,  that  law  is  based  on  moral  and  immutable  principles, 
and  that  forgiveness  depends  on  these  principles  being  maintamed 
in  all  their  sublime  inte^ty  P  To  maintain  these  principles  in- 
violate God  had  to  provide,  and  on  this  pro\ision  rests  the  possi- 
bility of  the  sinner  l)eing  pardoned  and  accepted.  Justification  is 
neither  peace  of  mind  nor  a  sense  of  Divine  approval.  These  are 
the  conscious  effects  of  justification,  but  are  never  to  be  confounded 
with  it.  These  are  states  of  mind  belonging  to  the  man,  whereas 
justification  is  an  act  on  the  part  of  God,  as  the  Moral  Rector  of 
the  universe. 

With  true  consistency,  the  Baron  exclaims — "  How  long  shall 
we  bear  this  fiction  of  an  External  Revelation  ?"  So  long,  we 
venture  to  think,  as  the  relation  exists  between  the  mind  and  the 
things  which  are  objective  to  it.  Are  not  the  philosopher  and  the 
man  of  science  dependent  on  an  external  revi'lation  ?  Would  the 
Chevalier  himself  ever  have  attained  his  present  eminence  if  there 
had  been  nothing  objective  to  himself  P  Dovs  he  profess  to  be  in- 
dependent of  every  living  contemporar}',  and  of  all  the  master- 
spirits who  have  gone  l)efore  him  Y  Does  he  owe  nothing  to  his- 
tory, to  existing  monuments,  to  liWng  agencies  and  infiuences  ? 
Of  course,  all  that  he  knows,  or  believes,  has  been  evolved  out  of 
his  own  mind — is  the  fruit  of  his  own  indem^ndent  intuition ! 
Neither  the  past  nor  the  present,  neither  the  living  nor  the  dead, 
have  done  anything  for  him.  The  men  who  are  everlastingly  ap- 
pealing to  an  external  world,  ^ith  its  various  and  manifold  pro- 
visions, would  have  us  throw  far  away  from  our  hand  the  Revela- 
tion which  G(xl  has  addrt'SsiHl  in  a  written  fonu  to  man.  We 
need  an  extenial  revelation  on  which  to  n\st  our  philoso})hy  and 
our  science ;  but  any  communication  from  (iod  to  man  o\\  what 
is  of  infinite  mtmient  to  him,  as  a  moral  being,  with  an  immortal 
destinv  bi'fore  him,  is  a  mere  fiction !  Nature  mav  be  rt*lied 
upon,  but  the  Bible  may  not ;  we  may  Ix^lieve  in  our  o\*'n  intui- 
tions, but  must  have  no  faith  in  the  Inspired  Writers ;  we  may 
safely  confide  in  our  own  experience,  but  may  never  depend  on 
the  testimony  of  others ! 
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It  will  be  observed,  that  up  to  this  point  we  have  made  Baron 
Bunsen  speak,  rather  than  the  Writer  of  the  critique  on  his  Re- 
searches ;  but  then  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  St.  David's  Col- 
lege, Lampeter,  has  aifixcd  his  imprimatur  to  the  Baron's  works  ; 
and  "  where  he  has  been  best  able  to  follow  him,  he  has  generally 
found  most  reason  to  agree  with  him.''  Such  an  agreement  we 
have  no  doubt  is  very  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  Professor ;  and 
in  sjTnpathy  and  fellowship  with  the  Chevaher,  he  cannot  but  be 
conscious  of  a  higher  satisfaction.  But  he  is  the  Vice-Principal 
and  the  Hebrew  Professor  of  St.  David's  College  ;  and  is  this  the 
teaching  which  the  Church  of  England  is  prepared  and  willing  to 
give  her  sons  ?  Are  her  fountains  of  learning  to  send  forth 
such  poisoned  streams  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ?  Are  the  rising  clergy  to  form  so  many  channels  through 
whom  these  deadly  waters  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  people  ?  Let 
but  the  pulpit  of  England  ring  out  the  sound  that  the  Bible,  as 
an  External  Revelation,  is  a  mere  fiction,  and  the  day  of  England's 
decline,  of  her  fall  and  her  ruin,  has  already  dawned.  Her  con- 
tinued stability  rests  upon  her  divine  Christianity. 

The  Evidences  of  this  Christianity  constitute  the  Third  Article  in 
this  somewhat  extraordinary  volume.  The  subject  is  as  important 
as  it  is  extensive,  and  is  one  which  has  challenged  the  reach  and 
the  effort  of  the  most  colossal  intellects,  both  in  the  present  and  in 
the  past.  If  we  once  admit  the  existence  of  such  a  book  as  the 
Christian  Testament,  it  follows  that  its  record  can  be  accredited  or 
it  can  not ;  and  on  this  are  dependent  issues  of  infinite  moment. 
We  are  told  that,  "  unhke  the  essential  doctrines  of  Christiaiiitv 
— the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever — these  external 
acce^<ione.s  constitute  a  subject  which  of  necessity  is  perpetually  tak- 
ing somewhat  at  least  of  a  new  form,  vdth.  the  successive  phases 
of  opinion  and  knowledge ;  and  thus  it  becomes  not  an  unsa- 
tisfactory nor  unimportant  object,  from  time  to  time,  to  review 
the  condition  in  which  this  discussion  stands,  and  to  comment  on 
the  peculiar  features  which  at  any  particular  epoch  it  most  promi- 
nently presents,  as  indicative  of  strength  or  weakness — of  the 
advance  and  securitv  of  the  cause — if,  in  accordance  with  the  real 
progress  of  enlightenment,  its  advocates  have  had  the  ^^^sdonl  to 
rescind  what  better  information  showed  defective,  and  to  substi- 
tute Wews  in  accordance  ^vith  higher  knowledge  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  inevitable  symptoms  of  weakness  and  inefficiency,  if  su(;h 
salutary  cautions  have  been  neglected."  To  such  renewed  and 
repeated  examinations  of  the  grounds  of  our  Faith,  or  to  the 
enlightened  and  discriminating  inspection  of  the  outworks  by 
which  that  faith  is  defended,  no  one  can  object,  prov-ided 
always    that    we    never  yield    the    ground   which    we    already 
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occupy,  till  that  ground  is  no  longer  tenable.  If  it  can  be 
conclusively  proved  that  what  has  been  hitherto  received  as  an 
evidence  in  favour  of  Christianity,  is  no  evidence  at  all — if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  shown  to  miUtate  against  and  overthrow  the 
ver}^  cause  we  are  seeking  to  defend,  it  would  bespeak  the  very 
extreme  of  folly  longer  to  adhere  to  it.  But  is  it  a  thing  impos- 
sible that  the  very  proof  which  is  adduced  to  disturb  our  repose  in 
the  credibility  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  may  be  based  on  a  false 
premiss  ?  From  what  point  does  the  argument  set  out  which  is 
to  work  such  a  revolution  in  our  thoughts  and  belief?  May  not 
our  opponent  be  himself  in  a  false  position  ?  Is  it  inconceivable 
that  he  may  have  raised  a  ghost,  and  then  is  seriously  amusing 
himself  in  the  combat  ?  According  to  the  writer  of  this  Third 
Essay,  and  he  a  Professor  of  Geometry  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 
"  it  was  long  since  perceived  that  the  argument  from  fwcesifify  of 
miracles  is  at  best  a  very  hazardous  one,  since  it  implies  the  pre- 
sumption of  constituting  ourselves  judges  of  such  necessitj',  and 
admits  the  fair  objection — when  were  miracles  more  needed  than 
at  the  present  day,  to  indicate  the  truth  amid  manifold  error,  or  to 
propagate  the  faith  ?'*  This  may  sound  like  an  argument,  but  it 
nas  nothing  of  its  strength.  The  Writer  clearlv  does  not  under- 
stand the  design  or  end  of  miracles.  A  miracle  was  never 
intended  "to  indicate  the  truth,  or  to  propagate  the  faith." 
Truth  needs  no  attestation  or  confirmation.  If  it  be  truth,  we 
can  make  it  nothing  less  and  nothing  more — no — ^not  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  most  stupendous  deeds  of  power  and  love.  When  our 
Lord  and  Ilis  Apostles  appealed  to  miracles,  it  was  simply  as  the 
proof  or  eWdence  of  the  Divinity  of  tlieir  mission — that  they  were 
sent  of  OikI.  As  those  who  W(*re  divinelv  eommissioniHl,  thev  had 
a  message  to  deliver,  and  having  establisheil  the  divinity  of  their 
mission  by  the  miracles  which  they  performed,  it  was  at  the  pt^ril 
of  their  souls  and  their  salvation  that  those  to  whom  they  8[x>ke 
rejected  their  message.  The  onlv  connei*ti«>n  Ix'twcvn  the  miracle 
and  the  mt^ssage  was  the  authenticating  the  claims  and  pretensions 
of  the  messenger.  If  any  one  were  to  appear  in  our  day  pn)fi»s- 
sing  to  be  a  God-si»nt  man,  bringing  with  hiin  a  message  from  the 
Throne  of  Light,  the  first  thing  we  should  do  would  be  to  ask  for 
his  credentials.  If  he  established  his  eluim  to  l»e  Dinnely  sent, 
his  mt»ssagi»  would  still  remain  to  Ik»  riM-rivrd  on  its  own  inhen»nt 
merits.  The  inen^  fact  of  his  having  the  j>o\vrr  to  work  a  miraelo 
would  never  prmluce  in  us  the  moral  iHiu\i(tionof  the  truth  of  his 
message.  Mirachs  never  did  pnMlufe  such  a  conviction ;  nor 
would  they  ever  do  it.  3Iiracles  have  eeas(»<l,  InH^ause  the  men 
have  for  ever  passed  away  who  had  any  ?upt*nuitunil  communication 
to  make  known.     The  Incarnate  One  was  in  himself  the  fulness 
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and  completion  of  all  Revel  ation.  His  Apostles  were  only  led  into 
the  truth  which  he  taught  them ;  and  their  Epistles  are  but  the 
development  of  those  living  germs  which  he  left  with  them.  Up 
to  this  hour,  we  have  had  no  advance  upon  the  readings  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Christian  Testament ;  nor  do  we  dreim  of  any 
farther  or  fuller  revelation.  We  may  have  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  Book  of  God — ^we  may  go  on  to  discover,  understand,  and 
appreciate  its  deep  and  Divine  themes,  but  our  increased  know- 
ledge is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  new  and  supernatural  com- 
munication hitherto  unknown  and  unravealed. 

But  let  us  listen  to  our  Mathematical  Professor.  Speaking  of  the 
adaptation  of  miracles  to  the  age  of  our  Lord  and  His  Apostles, 
he  says,  that  "  it  is  to  the  entire  difference  in  the  ideas,  preposses- 
sions, modes,  and  grounds  of  belief  in  these  times  that  we  trace  the 
reason  why  miracles,  which  would  be  incredible  now,  were  not  so 
in  the  age  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  stated 
to  have  occurred ;"  "that  most  of  the  Christian  miracles  could  only 
be  evidential  at  the  time  they  were  wrought,  and  are  not  so  at  pre- 
sent ;"  that  the  appeal  to  miracles  "as  the  sole  or  even  the  principal 
external  attestations  to  the  claims  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  is  a  species 
of  reasoning  which  appears  to  have  lost  ground  even  among  the  most 
earnest  advocates  of  Christianity ;"  that  "  if  miracles  were  in  the 
estimation  of  a  former  age  among  the  chief  supports  of  Chris- 
tianity, they  are  at  present  among  the  main  difficulties  and  hinder- 
ances  to  its  acceptance  ;'*  that  "  the  more  knowledge  advances,  the 
more  it  has  been  and  will  be  acknowledged  that  Christianity,  as  a 
real  religion,  must  be  \aewed  apart  from  physical  things  ;"  that  this 
has  been  rendered  necessary  by  astronomical  and  geological  dis- 
coveries, and  by  the  more  recent  development  of  species,  and  of 
spontaneous  generation,  and  of  creation  being  only  another  name 
for  our  ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production ;  that  "  a  Revelation 
is  most  credible  when  it  appeals  least  to  \aolations  of  natural 
causes ;"  that  "  an  alledged  miracle  can  be  regarded  only  in  one 
of  two  ways,  either  abstractedly  as  a  physical  event,  and  therefore 
to  be  investigated  by  reason  and  physical  e\'idcnce,  and  referred  to 
physical  causes,  possibly  to  known  causes,  but  at  all  events  to  some 
higher  cause  or  law,  if  at  present  unknown ;  it  then  ceases  to  be 
supernatural,  yet  still  might  be  appealed  to  in  support  of  religious 
truth,  especially  as  rofemng  to  the  state  of  knowledge  and  appre- 
hensions of  the  parties  addressed  in  past  ages :  or,  as  connected 
with  religious  doctrines,  regarded  in  a  sacred  light,  asserted  on 
the  authority  of  Inspiration.'' 

These  sentences  prove  that  the  Professor  is  just  as  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  miracles  as  of  their  design  or  end.  A  miracle 
is  not  "  a  violation  of  natural  causes,"  but  is,  according  to  his 
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own  shoAving,  the  result  of  "  some  higher  cause  or  law,"  of 
some  "  known  causes,"  or,  it  may  be,  "  at  present  unknown." 
It  is  enough  for  our  purpose  that  he  admits  the  presence  of  a 
higher  law.  Will  he  tell  us  whether  the  operation  of  law 
does  not  imply  a  personal  agency?  Can  there  be  law  without 
a  giver  of  law?  We  resolve  the  miracles  of  the  Bible  into 
a  Power  equal  to  the  effect ;  and,  instead  of  seeing  any  violation 
of  natural  causes,  we  discover  the  introduction  of  a  new  cause 
which  produces  a  new  and  corresponding  effect  where  and  when  we 
did  not  expect  it.  A  dead  man  is  suddenly  raised  to  life.  In  this 
instance  the  higher  law  of  life  controls  and  determines  the  law  of 
death.  As  a  general  law,  death  reigns  as  before ;  its  action  is  only 
arrested  in  this  particular  case  by  the  introduction  of  another  law, 
to  which  death  is  finally  and  for  ever  to  jield.  Though  Mr.  Baden 
Powell  asserts,  that  "  we  neither  have,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any 
evidence  of  a  Deity  working  miracles ;"  that  for  this  "  we  must  go 
out  of  nature  and  beyond  reason,"  is  it  impossible  to  conceive  of 
God  in  any  circumstances  producing  a  new  and  unexpected  result 
by  the  introduction  of  some  higher  cause,  which  cause  can  be 
resolved  into  His  own  immediate  and  active  power?  And  may 
not  the  fact  of  such  a  result  having  been  produced  and  witnessed, 
rest  on  testimony,  the  disbelief  of  which  would  be  more  strange 
and  unaccountable  than  the  miracle  itself  ?  We  beheve  in  testi- 
mony, and  therefore  we  believe  in  miracles.  Nor  was  Paley  so 
far  wrong  in  his  asvscrtion,  "  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
Revelation  given  except  by  means  of  miracles."  The  fact  of  a 
message  being  addresst^d  from  Gcxl  to  man,  implies  the  existence 
of  a  messenger,  and  he  must  first  establish  the  di\nnity  of  his  mifssion 
by  an  appeal  to  miracles  before  he  can  demand  the  reception  of  his 
message,  as  a  supernatural  communication,  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whom  it  is  addressed.  But,  whatever  weight  or  value  mav  be 
assigned  to  the  PLxtenial  Evidences  of  Christianity,  we  are  far  from 
overlooking  the  inherent  merits  of  the  Truth  Revealed,  and  of  its 

S^rfect  adaptation  to  the  moral  state  and  consi'iousness  of  man. 
etween  the  facts  in  our  himian  consc^iousness  and  the  disclosures 
of  Revelation,  there  is  the  most  perfwt  hannony,  and  this  out- 
weighs all  external  pnK)f 

We  have  a  few  more  words  to  say  on  these   **  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  which  we  must  resene  for  our  next  Number. 
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IL 

THE   BOOK  OF  JOB. 

A  GRAND  mystery  hangs  over  this  matchless  composition.  Its 
date,  its  author,  and  its  history  are  among  the  thmgs  yet  to  be 
known.  Is  it  a  book  of  facts,  or  a  book  of  fictions  ?  Is  it 
nothing  more  than  a  mystical  allegory,  or  a  beautiftd  parable  ? 
Or  is  it  a  life  and  a  reality  ?  Luther  held  it  to  be  a  genuine 
history ;  and,  in  more  recent  times,  we  are  told  that  the  most 
venerable  traditions  of  Eastern  nations  respecting  Job  forbid  and 
preclude  the  probability  that  the  narrative  is  not  founded  on  fact 
— ^that  it  would  be  as  easy  to  convince  an  Arab  that  Abraham, 
Moses,  and  Solomon  were  not  real  characters,  as  that  such  a  man 
as  Job  never  existed : — ^more  than  this,  that  "  the  Holy  Church 
throughout  the  world"  doth  acknowledge,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
that  Job  was  an  Arabian  prince,  an  inspired  prophet,  and  a 
blessed  type  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  Book  is  admitted  to  be  a  genuine  Hebrew  original,  which  left 
the  pen  of  the  writer  very  much  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come 
down  to  us.  But  who  that  writer  was,  is  matter  of  conjecture. 
Luther  believed  that  it  was  written  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  but 
Ewald  confidently  asserts  that  it  belongs  to  the  great  prophetic 
era,  and  that  the  writer  was  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah.  For 
this  the  proof  is  wanting  ;  while  the  whole  structure  of  the  com- 
position points  to  an  earlier  date.  It  is  the  most  difficult  of  all 
the  Hebrew  compositions ;  its  idioms  and  its  allusions  are  anything 
but  Jewish ;  it  abounds  with  words  and  modes  of  expression  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  book  of  the  Bible ;  its  very  style  is 
unique ;  and  its  utterances  seem  to  carry  us  back  to  the  close  of 
the  patriarchal  epoch.  From  the  fact  that  there  is  no  reference 
to  Jewish  traditions  or  revealed  verities  ;  to  national  priority  and 
peculiar  privilege ;  to  the  history  of  a  peculiar  people,  and  the 
events  involved  in  that  history;  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
hero  of  the  poem  was  a  Gentile  and  not  a  Jew.  But  could  such 
a  person  as  Job  have  existed  in  the  heathen  world  ?  Is  the  book 
a  dramatic  poem  or  a  real  history?  Hengstenberg  says: — "If 
we  regard  Job  as  an  actual  historical  personage,  we  shift  the 
boundary  line  separating  the  heathen  world  from  the  Church  of 
God,  and  pronounce  the  redemptive  means  set  up  by  God  super- 
fluous. For  depth  of  religious  knowledge,  Job  stands  higher  tnan 
Abraham.  K  heathendom  could  produce  such  characters — if  it 
could  penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  wisdom  of  God,  no  other  reve- 
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lation  was  needed.  "We  have  no  right  to  appeal  here  to  the 
example  of  Melchizedek;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  has 
justly  been  described  as  the  setting  sun  of  the  primeval  revelation, 
there  is  in  Job  more  than  the  pui*e  monotheism  of  Melchizedek ; 
there  is  a  fulness  and  depth  of  divme  knowledge  such  as  is  never 
found  except  in  the  sphere  of  Revelation,  such  as  flows  forth  alone 
from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
discerning  the  reason  why  the  author  should  lay  the  scene  ol  his 
work  in  a  foreign  country,  if  we  regard  it  as  free  and  practical. 
It  is  the  same  reason  as  that  which  induced  him  to  go  back 
beyond  Moses  into  the  patriarchal  ages,  and  to  avoid  the  names 
of  Jehovah,  which  were  peculiarly  dear  to  Israel.  He  does  not 
wish  the  matter  [the  points  in  question]  to  be  decided  from  the 
law  of  God.  He  sets  aside  for  the  moment  *  what  is  written.' 
He  leaves  the  region  which  is  ruled  by  the  law,  because  it  is  his 
vocation,  independently  and  by  direct  revelation,  to  furnish  a 
solution  of  the  problem  which  sliall  accord  with  the  hints  already 
given  in  the  law.  The  historical  truth  of  the  Book  lies  in  an 
utterly  different  region  from  that  in  which  it  is  usually  sought. 
The  author  must  himself  have  been  a  Job,  a  cross-bearer ;  he 
must  him*^elf  have  wrestled  with  despair  ;  he  must  himself  have 
been  comforted  with  the  comfort  which  he  gives  to  others ;  he 
must  himself  have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes:  for  only 
through  his  own  personal  experience  could  a  man  write  c<mc*»ni- 
ing  a  mystery  of  God  as  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job  writes." 
Granted.     But  why'^hould  not  J<»1)  l)e  still  a  real  and  historical 

Eersonage  ?  Is  it  a  thing  incredible  that  G(k1  should  reveal 
iniself  immediately  to  the  mind  of  a  Gentile  J'  Is  it  not  possible 
that  there  was  a  type  of  virtue  in  the  (t(*ntile  world,  as  there  was 
a  type  of  faith  in  tlie  .Imvish  world  ^  Was  there  anything  ante- 
cedently improbable  that  Job  shouKl  become  as  enlightentHl  as 
Abraham,  or  even  siirnass  him  in  religion'^  knowltnlge  ;  and  that 
the  virtue  of  the  one  shouhl  1k'  put  to  as  seven*  a  test  as  the  faith 
of  the  other  ?  We  can  conceive  of  no  iKH'essity  arising  out  of  the 
nature  or  the  purjH>se  of  (Jod,  which  should  lead  Him  to  contino 
the  light  of  life  to  one  singl(»  individual.  Abraham  himself  was 
a  Gentile,  and  brought  up  in  the  niid<t  of  idojatiy.  It  was  while 
a  heathcMi  and  an  idolater  that  (iod  rcveaKtl  to  him  the  truth, 
and  through  that  truth  etfiH'ted  his  st^paration  fnim  the  whole 
Gentile  world.  »S>  it  was,  we  think,  with  this  Ara])ian  prinw*. 
"With  a  mind  in  pursuit  of  truth,  he  was  Itsl  into  tlie  way  of 
truth  ;  nuiclnnl  the  highest  conclusions  regarding  the  character 
and  gov(»niment  of  G«m1  ;  broke  loosr  fnuu  the  jwjpular  l>i*liefs 
of  his  time;  grew  up  stront:  in  the  righte«)usness  »»1  nmral  cha- 
racter ;  was  not  so  separated  from  sin  a.s  to  be  exempt  froni  suf- 
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fering ;  had  his  deeper  temptations,  triab,  and  conflicts  ;  wrestled 
and  agonised  for  life  in  God;  and  left  the  record  of  his  mys- 
terious history  to  instruct  the  ages  and  the  generations  to  come. 

This  record,  at  a  later  date,  came  into  the  hands  of  one  who 
could  fully  sympathise  with  the  sufferer ;  and,  finding  in  the 
record  sufficient  materials  for  a  dramatic  poem,  such  a  poem  he 
constructed,  and  hence  the  subUme  unity  which  pervades  the 
Book.  It  has  its  central  truth,  and  until  we  come  to  discover  this, 
and  make  this  our  point  of  view,  we  shall  find  neither  harmony 
nor  consistency  in  the  composition. 

It  is  without  controversy  that  sin  and  suffering  are  inseparable ; 
but  it  is  equally  undeniable  that  suffering  is  no  proof  of  Divine 
abandonment.  Suffering  is  an  effect,  corresponding  more  or  less 
with  its  causes  ;  but  by  no  means  indicating  the  utter  distance  of 
the  creature  from  his  Creator,  nor  the  utter  aversion  and  oppo- 
sition of  the  Creator  to  his  creature.  It  was  one  of  the  world's 
earliest  behefe  that  greatness  and  goodness,  virtue  and  happiness, 
went  always  together ;  that  good  and  base  men  were,  as  such, 
rewarded  or  pimished  even  in  this  world ;  that  outward  prosperity 
was  an  index  to  inward  rectitude,  while  adversity,  whatever  its 
type  or  duration,  was  the  expression  of  an  infinite  anger — ^the 
minister  of  God's  justice  to  inflict  some  deserved  pimishment.  On 
this  hypothesis  it  was  impossible  to  understand  or  to  solve  the 
problem  of  human  life.  Yet  -it  was  the  popular  behef.  It 
entered  into  the  creed  of  both  Jew  and  Gentile.  In  the  belief 
of  this,  Job  himself  had  been  educated.  Sojiad  his  three  friends. 
But  while  his  deeper  convictions  forced  him  away  from  this 
untenable  ground,  these  friends  still  continued  to  occupy  it ;  and  it 
is  from  this  point  they  look  upon  the  suffering  prince,  and  speak 
to  him  in  words  of  maddening  irritation. 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  Book.  Job  is  a  sufferer  ;  but  he  is 
conscious  of  his  uprightness.  His  friends  see  him  in  his  sufferings, 
and  they  conclude  that  he  is  emphatically  and  pre-eminently  an 
object  of  Divine  displeasure.  Having  no  idea  of  the  true  cause 
of  these  sufferings,  they  interpreted  them  as  so  many  judicial 
inflictions — the  merited  visitations  of  an  outraged  and  awakened 
justice ;  and  hence  their  addresses  were  at  perfect  variance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  His  consciousness  contradicted  their  utter- 
ances ;  while  their  utterances  gave  a  stiU  keener  edge  to  his 
grief.  We  may  go  farther,  and  say,  that  his  consciousness  gave 
the  lie  to  his  own  creed  ;  and  thus  his  faith  was  shaken  from  its 
very  foimdation.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe  in  the  outward 
dispensation  as  expressive  of  the  Divine  favour  or  displeasure,  and 
yet  he  had  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience,  "  that  he  feared 
God,  and  eschewed  evil.''     In  his  character  were  united  every 
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moral  excellence.  There  was  "  none  like  him  in  the  earth,  a 
perfect  and  an  upright  man  ;"— one  who  had  "  kept  the  way  of 
iJod,  and  not  declined ;"  who  had  not  "  gone  back  from  the 
commandment  of  his  Ups,  but  who  had  esteemed  the  words  of 
his  mouth  more  than  his  necessary  food ;"  who  "  deUvered  the 

Eoor  that  cried,  and  the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
im  ;'*  who  enjoyed  "  the  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish, 
and  who  caused  the  ^vidow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy ;"  who  "put  on 
righteousness,  and  it  clothed  him,  and  whose  iudgment  was  as  a 
robe  and  a  diadem  ;"  who  "  was  eyes  to  the  blind,  and  feet  unto 
the  lame ;"  who  "  was  a  father  to  the  poor,  and  who  searched  out 
the  cause  that  he  knew  not ;"  who  "  brake  the  jaws  of  the  wicked, 
and  plucked  the  spoil  out  of  his  teeth  ;"  who  "  never  despised  the 
cause  of  his  man-servant,  or  of  his  maid-seiTant,  when  they 
contended  with  him  ;"  who  "  never  ^dthheld  the  poor  from  their 
desire,  nor  caused  the  eyes  of  the  widow  to  fail ;"  who  "  never 
did  eat  his  morsel  alone,  and  never  saw  any  famish  for  want  of 
clothing,  or  any  poor  without  covering ;"  who  never  made  ffold 
his  hope,  or  the  fine  gold  his  confidence;  who  never  rejoiced 
because  his  wealth  was  great,  or  because  his  hand  had  gotten 
much ;  whose  heart  had  never  been  secretly  enticed ;  whose  mouth 
had  never  kissed  his  hand  ;  nor  had  suffered  his  mouth  to  sin  by 
wishing  a  curse  to  his  soul.  Kare  combinations  these  ! — charac- 
teristics all  which  bespeak  true  goodn(»ss ;  and  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  his  simple,  unaffected  piety,  place  him  far  above 
the  level  of  our  eomnion  humanity. 

Ills  piety  and  his  prosjK'rity  are  both  asserted  in  the  opening 
verses  of  the  JJook.  Job  was  no  ascetic,  liWng  in  sejmration  ana 
isolation  from  all  around  him  ;  but  a  man  of  living  SNTnpathies 
and  generous  afleotions.  His  religion  was  not  a  svstem  of 
unxieldin^  severities  ;  and  yet  it  was  far  renioveil  from  the  latitu- 
dinarian  mdifference  which  would  c<»nfound  or  even  annihilate  all 
moral  distinctions.  l\v  had  a  character  to  maintain  in  his  family 
and  in  the  world;  and,  therefore,  while  his  childn'n  are  in  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  higher  relations  of  life  amid  their  festivities 
and  their  si^nsuous  indulgences,  he  kiH'ps  hinisi'lf  in  sacn^l  quiet 
and  prii^tly  retirement.  His  heart  lK*ing  right  with  God,  he 
eschewinl  all  evil.  His  piety  was  a  life — the  emlKKlinu'nt  of  all 
that  is  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and  pun\  and  lovely,  and  of 
grxnl  report,  llereni  lay  the  force  and  the  influence  of  hifl 
character. 

How,  then,  did  it  hapjK'U  that  this  U'st  of  men  l)ecame  the 
subject  of  such  deep  and  crushing  suffering  'f  That  his  sufferings 
had  a  cause,  no  one  may  di-^pute.  They  wert»  the  sufferings  of  a 
righteous  man,  and  yet  are  consistent   with  the  righteousness  of 
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God.  How  can  this  be  reconciled  ?  How  is  it  possible  ?  It  is 
not  enough  to  be  told  that  suffering  is  the  common  lot  of  man,  and 
that  every  man  must  lay  his  account  with  sharing  the  ills  to  which 
flesh  is  heir.  We  must  go  deeper  far,  and  seek  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  something  better  than  in  this  commonplace  every-day 
aphorism.  The  history  of  all  nations  attests  the  fact,  that  "  the 
causes  which  increase  or  diminish  suffering,  the  end  for  which  it  is 
permitted,  and  the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  it — these  are  not 
universally  known  ;  nor  can  they  be  discovered  merely  by  the  Hght 
of  nature."  Depending  on  their  own  imaided  reason,  men  have 
ever  faltered  and  failed  in  their  interpretation  of  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.  The  grounds  of  this  procedure  are  among  the  deep  things 
of  God,  which  he  has  revealed  to  us  by  his  Spirit,  and  it  is  only  as 
we  turn  to  the  clearer  readings  of  the  Inspired  Volume  that  we 
can  reach  a  conclusion  in  which  the  soul  will  calmly  and  con- 
fidingly repose. 

With  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  that  suffering  is  only  such  in 
appearance,  we  do  not  now  stay  to  grapple  ;  nor  is  it  worth  the 
ink  to  take  up  the  atheistic  notion,  that  it  is  irrational  to  be 
unwilling  to  submit  to  circumstances  which  are  inseparable  from 
the  conditions  and  the  limitations  of  finite  existence.  Shall  we, 
then,  take  refiige  in  the  compensations  of  the  future  world  ?  It  is 
true  that  Scripture  reveals  to  us,  as  a  source  of  comfort,  that  "  the 
sufferings  of  this  present  time  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us,  and  that  our  hght  afflic- 
tion, which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  out  for  us  a  far  more 
exceeding  weight  of  glory,  while  we  look  not  at  the  things  which 
are  seen,  but  at  the  thmgs  which  are  not  seen ;"  but  this  in  no  wise 
interferes  with  the  fact,  that  the  present  life  has  its  history  and  its 
meaning — ^that  the  fiiture  is  but  the  completion  and  the  consum- 
mation of  the  present,  and  that,  just  so  far  as  we  live  in  the 
present,  can  we  rise  and  be  blessed  in  the  fiiture.  Unless  we  can 
see  the  love  and  the  righteousness  of  God  in  all  that  befals  us 
here,  no  prospect  which  can  open  before  us  in  the  great  hereafter 
will  ever  reconcile  us  to  suffering.  If  heaven  is  only  to  make 
amends  for  earth,  and  the  discipline  of  earth  is  not  a  maturing 
of  the  man  for  heaven,  then  the  realms  of  bHss  are  closed  against 
us.  If  God  has  there  to  make  up  for  his  conduct  here.  He  can 
never  ensure  our  love.  If  affliction  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with 
His  fatherly  love,  then  eternity  itself  cannot  alter  the  fact,  and  the 
fact  would  estrange  our  hearts  from  heaven  for  ever.  Nor  are  we 
called  to  resign  our  will  to  His,  as  if  in  total  or  even*  partial  igno- 
rance of  His  righteousness  in  all  His  procedure.  Faith  is  opposed 
to  sight ;  but  it  is  not  therefore  blind.  It  is  in  every  instance 
a  conviction ;  and  just  because  it  can  enter  a  higher  sphere  than 
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that  of  sense,  and  can  apprehend  that  which  baffles  reason,  hence 
it  is  that  the  soul  is  brought  into  a  state  of  holy  acquiescence.  We 
believe  in  God,  and  we  believe  in  the  righteousness  of  all  His 
conduct,  and  this  it  is  which  fills  the  mind  with  a  peace  which 
deepens  into  perfect  resignation. 

To  this  perfect  resignation  Job  had  come,  when  in  the  beginning 
of  the  booK  he  calmly  acquiesces  in  the  loss  of  every  earthly  good. 
In  the  removal  of  his  children,  and  in  the  destruction  of  all  his 
property,  he  recognised  the  hand  of  God  as  the  Sovereign  Pro- 
prietor of  all  which  he  possessed.  The  great  truth  was  present 
to  his  mind,  that  whatever  God  had  given,  he  had  a  right  to  recal 
in  any  way,  and  at  any  moment.  Hence  the  clear  ring  in  these 
his  words—"  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  uwajr, 
blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord."  How,  then,  are  we  to  explam 
the  sudden  change  which  came  over  this  child  of  meek  submission  P 
Though  he  had  lost  first  his  property,  and  then  his  children,  he 
still  retained  his  integrity — firm  and  immovable  he  stood.  When 
he  was  struck  down  with  disease,  and  his  own  wife  counselled  him 
to  withdraw  his  dependence  on  God,  and  seek  death  rather  than 
life,  his  reply  was  but  the  echo  of  his  faith — "  Shall  we  receive 
good  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  shall  we  not  accept  the  evil  P" 
In  this  state  of  child-like  trust,  not  a  word  escaped  his  Ups  incon- 
sistent with  his  professed  faith  and  avowed  integrity.  Up  to  this 
point  he  had  proved  himself  a  man  of  rock.  But,  imexpectedly, 
and  in  a  moment,  he  falls  from  this  higher  groimd  into  the  very 
depth  of  despondency  and  despair.  When,  without  any  apparent 
change  in  his  conduct  and  disposition,  he  was  subjected  to  the  very 
extreme  of  persecution  and  suffering,  he  bore  it  with  a  fortitude 
more  than  human ;  but  now  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth  ;  calls 
in  question  the  rectitude  of  the  Divine  conduct ;  forgets  all  the 
blessings  of  the  past  in  the  endurances  of  the  present ;  becomes 
disgusted  with  Ufe,  and  longs  for  the  grave  ;  turns  away  from  man 
ana  from  God,  and  gives  himself  up  to  a  proud  despair,  if  not  to 
a  prouder  indifference.  Strange  enigma  this — one  of  the  mysterious 
problems  of  human  life !  It  is  when  the  crucible  with  its  precious 
ore  is  subjected  to  the  flame,  that  the  dross  rises  to  the  suiface  by 
the  very  process  and  law  of  separation  which  is  refining  the  silver. 

Still  we  are  far  from  granting  that  there  is  no  solution  of  this 
difficulty.  Satan,  the  great  accusing  spirit,  had  preferred  against 
the  patriarch  this  charge,  that  his  was  an  interested  love,  that 
selfishness  and  pride  lay  at  the  root  of  his  professed  piety,  and  that, 
if  he  were  reduced  to  other  circumstances,  his  real  principles  and 
character  would  soon  be  developed.  Hence  the  mastery  which  was 
given  to  him  for  a  time  over  the  person  and  the  property  of  Job ; 
but  Job,  strong  in  his  faith,  was  more  than  equal  to  nis  adversary. 
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He  loses  his  property,  his  children,  and  his  health ;  but  the  integ- 
rity of  his  character  remains.  Why,  then,  his  subsequent  unbelief 
and  rebellion  P  Satan  had  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  man's  heart, 
but  was  ignorant  of  the  means  to  be  employed  for  the  correction  and 
the  overcoming  of  its  evil  tendencies.  In  his  line  of  conduct,  he 
merely  touched  the  outer  elements  of  the  patriarch's  nature. 
Temporal  losses  and  bodily  disease  were  not  likely  to  overcome  the 
pride  of  his  heart.  In  these  he  had  no  absolute  property  ;  and  it 
was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  creed,  that  the  God  who  had 
bestowea  those  blessings  had  a  right  to  recal  them.  Such  a  total 
and  precipitate  fall  and  ruin  in  a  man  of  Job's  fortune  and 
character,  at  the  same  time  bereaved  of  his  children,  and  the 
subject  of  loathsome  disease,  could  not  fail  to  be  reported  far  and 
wide  by  those  wandering  tribes  among  whom  he  dwelt.  Hence, 
we  are  told ,  that  three  of  his  former  acquaintances  and  intimate 
firiends — ^men  of  position  and  wisdom — ^no  sooner  heard  of  his 
accumulated  losses  and  sufferings,  than  they  agreed  to  visit  the 
patriarch,  and  offer  him  their  sympathy  and  condolence.  They 
are  thus  introduced : — 

"  Now  when  Job's  three  friends  heard  of  all  this  evil  that  was  come 
npon  him,  they  came  every  one  from  his  own  place,  Eliphaz  the 
Temanite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuhite,  and  Zophar  the-Naamathite  ;  for 
they  had  made  an  appointment  together  to  come  to  nioum  with  him, 
and  to  comfort  him ;  and  when  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  afar  off, 
and  knew  him  not,  they  lifted  up  their  voice  and  wept ;  and  they 
rent  every  one  his  mantle,  and  sprinkled  dust  upon  their  heads 
toward  heaven ;  so  they  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground  seven 
days  and  seven  nights,  and  none  spake  a  word  unto  hrm  ;  for  they 
saw  that  his  grief  was  very  great." 

It  may  be  quite  true  that  these  men  were  animated  only  by  the 
best  and  the  kindest  feelings ;  that  their  endeavour  to  ascertain  and 
then  remove  the  causes  of  the  patriarch's  calamity  may  have  been 
most  rational  and  well-timed ;  that,  however  they  erred  in  word  or 
in  deed,  their  intentions  were  just  and  sincere.  Still  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  these  professed  friends,  who  undertook  a  journey 
to  the  scene  of  sorrow,  and  came  for  the  express  purpose  of 
administering  consolation  to  this  child  of  sorrow,  should  have  sat 
seven  whole  days  without  ever  opening  their  Ups  to  him.  Their 
silence  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  depth  of  their  sympathy.  They 
perceived  that  his  grief  was  very  great,  and,  connecting  hi 
suffering  with  some  great  sin,  they  withheld  their  comfort  till  they 
had  produced  in  him  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt.  Their  looks 
and  tneir  manner  spoke  more  than  any  words ;  and  in  their  coun- 
tenances the  patriarch  discovered  the  deeper  workings  of  their 
heart.     Their  thoughts  were  busy  with  his  professed  prmciples  and 
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character,  and  they  only  waited  for  some  word  or  act  on  the  part 
of  Job,  which  would  reveal  the  secret,  and  then  wonld  be  the 
moment  for  them  to  vindicate  the  ways  of  God.  It  never  entered 
their  minds  that  there  was  a  falsehood  in  their  own  creed  ;  they 
only  cared  to  detect  in  Job  the  enormous  evil  which  had  brought 
such  an  amount  of  suffering  and  sorrow  in  its  train.  Job  perceived 
all  this  ;  and,  irritated  to  the  very  uttermost,  he  gives  vent  to  his 
indignation  in  language  the  most  vehement,  desperate,  and  reckless. 
To  aU  other  modes  of  suffering  he  had  been  equal,  but  that  this 
should  be  adduced  in  proof  of  his  guilt — ^that  he  should  be  robbed 
of  his  righteousness,  that  last  possession  to  which  he  had  so 
convulsively  clung,  and  concerning  which  he  thus  exdaims, 
"  my  righteousness  do  I  hold  fast,  and  will  not  let  it  go** — ^was 
too  much  for  him.  They  may  have  been  true-hearted  men,  filled 
with  the  generous  impulses  of  brotherly  kindness— even  religious 
and  devout ;  but  they  had  wholly  mistaken  his  character,  and  now 
looked  upon  him  as  the  victim  of  a  righteous  retribution.  This 
exasperated  him  yet  more ;  and,  regarding  them  as  the  expositors 
of  the  Divine  procedure,  he  straightway  vents  his  indignation 
against  God,  and  upbraids  the  Power  which  before  had  inspired 
his  love  : — "  Thou  inquirest  after  my  iniquity,  thou  searchest  after 
my  sin,  yet  thou  knowest  that  I  am  not  wicked.  Why  didst  thou 
bring  me  forth  out  of  the  womb  P  Oh  !  that  I  had  given  up  the 
ghost,  and  that  no  eye  had  seen  me !  Cease,  let  me  alone ;  it  is 
but  a  little  while  that  I  have  to  live ;  let  me  alone,  that  I  may 
take  comfort  a  little  before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return — to  the 
land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.*'  What  pathos  is 
here  ;  and,  withal,  what  vehemence  !  It  is  the  cry  of  a  heart  in 
agony,  and  even  breaking  with  mortified  pride. 

This  pride,  which  plumed  itself  with  the  integrity  of  his  cha- 
racter, was  the  evU  \i'ithin  which  had  to  be  subdued  and  overcome. 
This  was  not. to  bo  done  by  forcing  upon  his  belief  that  a  man's 
external  condition  is  the  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  a  man's 
internal  state — that  miserj'  implies  the  presence  of  vice,  or  that 
virtue  can  never  be  found  but  m  company  with  happiness.  The 
history  of  humanity  contradicts  any  such  belief.  Virtue  is  often 
depressed,  and  vice  exalted.  A  bad  man  mav  be  surrounded  by 
all  the  elements  of  an  outward  prosperity,  and  a  good  man  may 
find  himself  stripped  of  all,  and  left  as  naked  as  the  tree  of  the 
winter's  forest.  Job's  friends  believed  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
a  deeper  turpitude,  because  the  child  of  many  sorrows.  On  the 
contrary,  he  asserted  his  own  intt»CTity.  But  he  was  ignorant  of 
his  heart ;  and  it  was  only  as  God  began  to  reveal  more  of  him- 
self to  him,  that  he  had  a  dei»per  insight  into  his  o\ni  inner  being. 
With  the  revelation  of  the  Infinite  Holiness  came  the  revelation 
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of  his  own  heart.  With  this  growing  knowledge  of  himself,  he 
ceased  to  answer  his  friends.  Instead  of  any  farther  eflforik  to 
vindicate  his  character,  he  becomes  the  subject  of  contrition  and 
repentance.  Humility  takes  the  place  of  pnde ;  the  tumult  of  his 
soul  subsides;  the  storm  within  is  hushed ;  his  faith  rises  into  the 
unseen,  and  reposes  in  the  love  of  the  Righteous  One ;  God 
appears  on  his  behalf,  vindicates  his  character,  and  affixes  Hisi 
seal  to  the  sayings  of  Job  as  true.  It  was  a  pamfiil  lesson  which 
the  patriarch  had  to  be  taught,  and  he  was  slow  to  learn  it.  Hia 
sufferings  did  not  subdue  him,  and  all  that  his  friends  coidd  say 
proved  ineffectual.  The  lightning  may  scathe,  and  scorch,  and 
destroy ;  but  for  life  and  perfection,  we  need  the  genial  influence 
of  the  sun.  Job  having  silenced  his  three  friends,  Elihu  comes 
in  as  a  mediating  angel  between  the  Holy  One  and  his  suffering 
servant,  turns  the  thoughts  of  the  patriarch  into  a  new  channel; 
shows  him  that  in  the  family  of  God  correction  is  quite  as  needful 
as  instruction,  that  the  Father  of  spirits  afflicts  us  not  for  His 
own  pleasure,  but  for  our  profit,  and  that  the  divinely  proposed 
end  of  all  affliction  is  the  perfection  of  moral  character.  New 
light  breaks  in  upon  his  mind.  In  the  Righteous  One,  he  recog- 
nizes a  Being  of  infinite  benignity  and  love,  all  whose  adminis- 
tration is  conducted  on  fitted  and  immutable  principles ;  and  the 
conviction  flashes  upon  him,  that  His  procedure  must  correspond 
with  his  character.  Instead  of  arraigning  His  unerring  wisdom, 
and  seeking  the  cause  of  his  suffering  in  God — in  the  fact  of  His 
mere  sovereignty,  or  in  His  arbitrary  arrangements — ^he  turns  his 
eye  in  upon  himself,  and  finds  iu  the  depth  of  his  own  heart  that 

I)ride  and  self-dependence  which  arc  alien  from  the  kingdom  of 
ife,  and  which  can  have  no  existence  there.  Had  his  heart  been 
as  free  from  pride  and  self-confidence  as  his  outward  life  had 
been  without  blemish,  it  would  be  impossible,  on  any  principle  of 

i'ustice,  to  account  for  his  sufferings.  Conscious  of  his  integrity, 
le  could  not,  even  when  urged  and  urged  again  by  his  three 
friends,  have  confessed  to  any  mere  human  transgressions  without 
belying  his  deepest  and  truest  convictions.  But  now  that  he  is 
made  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  his  heart,  he  sees  enough 
there  to  lay  him  in  the  dust  of  humiliation,  to  produce  godly  sor- 
row, to  prove  his  need  of  correction,  to  convince  him  of  his 
dependence  on  Divine  mercy,  and  to  inspire  him  with  confidence 
in  the  character  and  government  of  God.  Now  he  rises  to  the 
highest  ground.  God  asserts  his  integrity,  justifies  the  position 
which  he  took,  vindicates  his  conduct,  pronounces  him  to  have 
been  in  the  right,  while  his  three  friends  were  in  the  wron^, 
restores  him  to  former  prosperit}%  lifts  upon  him  the  light  of  His 
countenance,  and  assures  him  of  endless  life  and  happiness. 
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With  these  facts  before  us,  we  cease  to  wonder  that,  standing 
as  he  did  in  the  erectness  of  conscious  uprightness,  with  death 
staring  him  in  the  face,  charged  with  hypocrisy  and  sin,  and 
with  no  living  man  near  him  to  avenge  his  wrong  or  to  vin- 
dicate his  character,  he  should  have  shrunk  from  the  prospect 
of  going  down  to  the  grave  under  so  heavy  an  accusation,  and 
have  therefore  referred  his  case  to  another  Tribunal  and  to  a  Per- 
fect Judgment.  Even  on  earth  God  might  appear  for  him  ;  but  if 
not,  if  the  grave  should  close  upon  hun,  he  looked  joyfully  for- 
ward to  the  day  of  a  final  and  foil  justification: — "Oh,  that 
my  words  were  written !  Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book ! 
that  they  were  engraven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for 
ever !  for  I  know  that  my  Vindicator  liveth,  and  that  he  shall 
stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth,  and  after  disease  has  cut 
down  my  skin,  God  in  my  nature  shall  I  see,  whom  I  shall  see  on 
my  behalf,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold  Him  and  not  another. 
The  thoughts  of  my  hesit  are  consummated  ! " 


III. 
ZINZENDORF :— CHAPTER  I. 

A   BRIEF  SKETCH   FROM   THE    HISTORY   OF  THE   MORAVUITS. 

**  Every  man  sees  the  world  through  his  own  window."  This 
Gorman  proverb  UA\h  uh  that  human  life  is  differently  mirrored  in 
the  soul  of  every  individual ;  and  that  each  one,  in  portraying  natuxv 
or  history,  paints  but  the  reflection  of  his  own  mind. 

In  this  story,  a  beautiful  €»ra  opens  before  us  in  the  history  of 
God's  kingdom — the  foundation  or  renewed  institution  of  the  Mora- 
vian brotherhood  Ijy  Count  Zinzendorf.  The  Count  and  his  work 
were  understood  by  few,  even  in  his  own  times  ;  and  still  less  by 
many  in  our  own  day.  Those  who  know  the  brotherhood  merefy 
by  its  external  forms,  believe  them  to  be  nothing  better  than  a 
set  of  devotees  or  enthusiasts ;  and  their  leader  a  crazy  fanatic 
They  cannot  understand  how  a  man  of  ZinzendorTs  intellect  and 
position  could  choose  so  humble  a  vo<»ation.  A  Count,  yet  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel ;  a  rich  man,  yet  the  servant  of  the  poorest  ;  high  in 
worldly  station,  and  yet,  for  his  faith's  sake,  despised,  wrsecuted, 
and  banished  !     No : — an  unbelieving  age  cannot  comprehend  thi«  ! 

And  yet  the  history  of  this  brotherh(K)d  destTves  to  be  studied, 
that  we  may  enter  into  the  life  of  this  good  man  and  the  Umos  in 
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"wrhich  he  acted ;  and  thifl,  according  to  the  proverh,  "  through  our 
0¥m  window."  Close  to  my  httle  village  rises  a  snnny  hill,  clothed 
from  its  base  to  its  summit  with  corn-fields  and  cherry-trees,  and 
crowned  with  a  beech-wood.  On  the  skirts  of  the  wood  stands  a 
modest  dwelling,  shaded  by  trees,  erected  for  the  comfort  and  repose 
of  the  wanderer.  The  noisy  sounds  of  busy  life  do  not  reach  that 
height ;  you  hear  nothing  but  the  joyous  carol  of  the  lark  and  the 
softer  murmur  of  the  breeze,  laden  with  the  scent  of  blossoms  in  the 
valley  below. 

The  eye  of  a  stranger  would  probably  be  less  attracted  by  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  spot  than  by  an  edifice  descried  amid  the 
wood.  Ronneburg  Castle  rises  to  the  south-east,  on  a  precipitous 
hill,  and  conimands  a  charming  view  of  the  towns  of  Hanau, 
Gelnhausen,  and  innumerable  villages,  as  well  as  of  the  road  by  which 
Kapoleon  retreated  after  the  battle  of  Leipzig.  The  battle  of  Hanau 
must  have  been  an  imposing  spectacle  from  this  point.  The  ancient 
castle  has  seen  many  changes,  and  has  owned  many  masters.  About 
the  year  1260,  it  was  even  destroyed ;  but  was  rebuilt  soon  after- 
wards in  its  present  form,  and  it  now  stands  as  it  stood  hundreds  of 
years  ago,  when  Diether,  Archbishop  of  Mayence,  left  it  to  his  family, 
in  whose  possession  it  still  remains.  We  gaze  with  wonder  at  the 
old  walls,  with  their  towers  and  turrets ;  we  look  with  trembling 
into  the  deep  well  and  the  dreadftil  vaults ;  nor  can  we  enter  without 
secret  awe  the  arched  gateway  leading  to  the  castle  courtyard.  The 
sun  must  be  high  in  the  heavens  when  it  illumines  this  damp  and 
narrow  space.  But  the  saddest  aspect  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found 
between  the  outer  walls  and  the  castle  itself.  Here,  from  the  remains 
of  the  outworks,  are  built  up  a  number  of  miserable  huts,  so  squalid 
and  disgusting  that  they  remind  you  of  a  gipsy  encampment.  They 
are  the  dwellings  of  poor  Jews,  who  formerly  found  their  way  there — 
no  one  knows  how — and  whose  descendants  still  live  in  them.  Near 
them,  in  the  porter's  lodge,  and  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  castle 
itself,  an  extraordinary  rabble  have  found  shelter,  time  out  of  mind, 
from  different  dominions,  and  of  every  variety  of  rehgious  denomina- 
tion, over  whom,  as  the  lord  of  the  domain  was  far  away,  and  the 
civil  authorities  farther  still,  a  judge  and  ruler,  chosen  from  among 
themselves,  was  placed  to  preserve  peace  and  order  as  best  he  could. 
These  Jews  went  to  and  fro  as  their  various  trades  and  occupations 
required ;  and  the  Christians,  too,  pursued  their  several  handicrafts. 
On  Saturday  nights,  and  sometimes  on  other  evenings,  the  singing 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  chosen  a  neighbouring  building  for  their  place 
of  worship,  would  echo  with  singularly  inharmonious  sounds  from 
within  the  walls,  penetrating  the  cells  of  the  few  who  had  assembled 
in  twos  or  threes  for  prayer,  while  the  separatists  (self-called  "  The 
Inspired  Ones  ")  sitting  in  unbroken  silence,  waited  till  the  Spirit 
should  give  one  or  other  of  them  utterance. 

Such  was  the  Ronneburg  a  century  ago,  and  such,  with  very  little 
difference,  it  remains  to  this  day.  In  1736,  Count  Zinzendorf,  who 
had  been  banished  from  Hemhutt,  sent  out  a  member  of  his  com- 
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mnnity  to  seek  a  place  where  he  might  labour  in  his  Saviour's  sernoe. 
The  envoy,  on  his  return,  described  the  lonoUness  of  the  Ronnebor^, 
and  the  singular  and  disorderly  lives  of  its  inhabitants.  2iinxendorf 
decided  that  that  was  the  spot  he  was  in  quest  of — a  place  for  work, 
with  hearts  to  whom  he  could  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  a  Savioar's 
love,  and  which  this  noble  spirit  consecrated  by  his  labours  and  by 
his  prayers. 

A  little  to  the  south  of  the  Ronneburg,  where  is  a  narrow  valley, 
thickly  wooded  on  all  sides  but  one,  and  which  has  been  opened  up 
by  culture,  you  obtain  a  lovely  view  of  Marienbom.  In  the  niiddk» 
ages,  when  warlike  knights  dwelt  in  the  Ronneburg,  Marienbom  was 
the  retreat  of  a  community  of  peaceful  nuns,  who,  driven  from  their 
former  convent  by  its  dearth  of  water,  emigrated  to  what  was  then 
called  Niederhausen,  but  was  soon  better  known  as  Marienbom,  or 
Mary*s  Well,  from  their  church  and  convent  being  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin.  Till  within  these  few  years  a  tombstone  was  to  be  seen, 
built  into  the  wall  of  the  church,  bearing  the  effigies  of  a  monk  and  a 
nun ;  the  former  holding  a  flask,  the  latter  a  loaf  of  bread.  Tradition 
told  of  their  having  been  walled  up  as  the  penalty  of  having  broken 
their  vows  ;  and  horror  at  their  frightful  doom  fostered  the  belief 
that  their  unquiet  spirits  continued  to  haunt  the  scene  of  their  guilt 
In  1553,  tilt'  convent  was  abolished,  and  a  magnificent  castle  rose  on 
the  spot,  surrounded  by  gardens  and  vineyards,  the  noble  owners  of 
which  visited  it  occiusionally,  while  at  other  times  its  spacious  apart- 
ments wei*e  used  as  store-rooms  and  gniuaries. 

Hither  repaired  Zinzendort*,  when  banished  from  Hemhutt.  Being 
pleased  with  the  8j)ot,  he  took  a  long  lease  of  the  estate,  and  esta- 
blished a  community  of  brethren  in  the  castle.  His  duties  frequently 
summoned  him  thence  ;  more  than  once  to  America,  to  preach  tbi 
Gospel  to  the  Red  Indians;  and  then  he  returned  to  strengthen  himself 
for  holier,  harder  work.  Here,  bishops  were  ordained,  preachers  were 
chosen,  and  youths  who,  fn)m  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  confided 
to  the  Brethren,  wert^  earefullv  educated.  From  hence  were  mis- 
sionaries  sent  forth  to  St.  Thomas,  to  (IrtHMiland  in  the  icy  north, 
to  the  Copts  in  Kgypt,  to  the  Calfres  and  Hottentots  in  Africa,  and 
even  to  the  Persian  guebii^s  and  the  C-hiuese.  And  when  they  were 
weary  or  sick,  they  were  suinnioned  to  recruit  themselves  in  this 
peaceful  valley,  where  their  narratives  of  (nKl's  mighty  dealings  among 
the  heathen  kindled  in  many  youthful  hearts  a  zeal  as  fervent  as 
their  own. 

Pious  matrons  and  young  maidens,  unfettered  by  domestic  ties, 
pressed  eagerly  into  the  serviiv,  anxious  to  prove  themselves  true 
servants  of  their  crucified  Miister  anionic  the  heathen.  Most  of  these 
converts,  whether  male  or  fi'male,  were  of  the  artizan  class,  who, 
having  been  faithful  in  a  few  things,  were  honoured  to  do  their  Lord 
service  in  many  things. 

Had  they  but  remained  in  this  valley  of  Marienl)om,  wliere  their 
labours  were  so  richly  blessed,  they  would  now  have  Iwon  the  salt  of 
the  whole  district.      But  the  space  was  narrow,  and  the  castle 
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overcrowded  to  tlie  very  roof.  Members  of  every  denomination,  indus- 
trious tradespeople,  studious  professors,  needy  people  who  yet  were 
rich  in  grace,  rich  merchants  who  placed  large  sums  of  money  at  the 
community's  disposal,  and  begged  for  a  resting-place  there,  contem- 
plative philosophers,  worn-out  statesmen,  noble  maidens,  all  wished 
to  share  the  privilege  of  belonging  to  the  community  of  Marienbom. 

For  these  reasons  they  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Count  Budingen 
to  make  over  to  them  by  sale  an  estate  about  two  miles  from 
Budingen.  It  was  partly  cultivated,  and  not  far  from  Haag,  with  its 
church  pointing  to  the  heavens,  and  its  high  grounds  to  the  east 
towering  above  the  woods,  though  the  Brethren's  settlement  lay  in 
the  plain. 

Zinzendorf  did  not  entirely  approve  of  the  spot.     He  foresaw  the 
evils  which  would  ultimately  result  to  the  congregation  from  their 
■ettlement  there.    In  1737,  however.  Bishop  David  Nitschmann  and 
Dr.   Priegelstein    signed   a   contract   with   the   territorial   lords  of 
Budingen,  in  which  the  latter  agreed,  for  a  certain  sum  paid  down 
and  a  yearly  tax  on  the  land,  to  make  over  the  estate  of  Haag  to  the 
Brethren — to  be  by  them  cultivated  as  they  might  determine.    They 
were  also  to  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  so  far  as 
it  conformed  to  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  their  own  church  disci- 
pline was  guaranteed  to  them,  including  not  only  the  appointment 
of  their  pastors,  but  of  their  police-officers,  and  magistrates  of  their 
own  community.    As  the  vassals  or  subjects  of  Budingen  considered 
themselves  in  some  degree  aggrieved  by  this  contract,  it  underwent 
some   shght  alterations  in  1743,  during  the    Count's   absence  in 
America. 

Meantime,  the  barren  wild  became  a  blooming  paradise ;  house 
after  house  sprang  up,  and,  among  others,  a  very  beautiful  one  for 
the  Count,  which  was  also  intended  for  congregational  purposes.  In 
a  little  time  the  population  amounted  to  a  thousand,  who  were 
dra^Ti  together  solely  by  the  desire  to  serve  the  Lord  in  the  com- 
munion of  the  Brethren.  They  worked  with  their  hands  for  their 
daily  bread,  and  wrote  and  laboured  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity ;  carrying  the  message  of  the  Saviour's  love  to  all,  far  and 
near.  Brethren  from  Moravia  and  Bohemia  were  originally  designed 
to  be  the  sole  settlers ;  but  who  could  hinder  Lutherans  and 
Separatists  from  joining  the  congregation  into  which  they  were  so 
eager  to  be  received  ?  It  could  be  no  outward  advantage  that  drew 
them  to  the  Brethren — it  could  only  be  that  love  to  the  Saviour 
which,  at  that  time,  pervaded  the  whole  country  Hke  a  breath  of 
Pentecost.  But  the  congregation  received  no  member  without  strict 
inquiry,  and  many  were  admonished  rather  to  remain  and  let  their 
hght  shine  in  their  own  circle. 

The  fact  of  their  receiving  members,  as  their  enemies  declared, 
from  all  sects,  created  much  prejudice  against  them.  The  indepen- 
dent comings  and  goings  of  their  various  servants  and  ministers,  the 
truly  fraternal  union  among  themselves,  and  the  settling  their  diffe- 
rences without  help  or  counsel  from  without,  all  conspired  so  to 
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increase  this  misunderstanding  and  ill-will,  that  in  1750,  the  Brethren 
received  orders  to  disperse,  and  Haag  became  once  more  a  desolate 
place. 

Wherever  mammon  has  been  the  original  bond  of  union,  whether 
in  friendship,  in  marriages,  or  in  communities,  it  generally  helps  also 
to  dissolve  it.     So  it  was  in  this  instance. 

But  there  was  another  cause  which  helped  to  destroy  Herm- 
haag,  and  which,  to  this  day,  occasions  distrust  and  dislike  of  the 
Moravian  Brethren.  A  whole  community  possessed  of  one  general 
idea,  viz.  that  of  living  to  and  for  the  Saviour,  of  devoting  and 
sacrificing  everything  to  His  service,  naturally  fell  by  degrees  into 
peculiar  forms  and  terms  of  expression.  This  was  much  more  con- 
spicuous among  the  Brethren  at  that  time  than  it  is  now.  As  to  the 
breaking  up  of  Hermhaag,  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  Count's 
family  had  consented  to  it.  Zinzendorf  said, "  I  shall  always  consider 
this  occurrence  among  my  especial  mercies,  and  not  among  those 
circumstances  which  are  trying  at  the  time,  and  worse  in  their 
consequences.  The  chastisement  was  hard  to  bear  at  the  moment, 
but  afterwards  it  yielded  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  to 
them  that  were  exercised  thereby.  We  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it 
ultimately.'* 

Such  was  the  language  of  faith  and  experience.  Yet  we  must 
regret  the  desolation  which  succeeded  active  labour  and  industry — 
the  present  loneliness  of  a  spot  where  all  had  been  life  and  energy. 
The  traveller  who  now  seeks  the  Moravian  burial-ground  is  pained 
to  find  it  a  deserted  waste  fed  down  by  sheep ;  should  he  search  for 
the  tablets  of  Zinzendorf 's  son,  Christian  Ludwig,  of  his  oldest  friends 
Reuss  Ebersdorff,  of  Count  Henry  the  29th,  and  of  Schrautenbach*s 
beloved  Sophie  Auguste,  he  finds  a  heap  of  grave-stones  in  the  hall 
of  what  was  once  the  Brethren's  house,  piled  one  on  another  in  a 
spirit  of  heathenish  selfishness,  that  more  ground  may  be  obtained 
for  culture,  and  turns  away  in  grief  or  in  tears. 

But  while  the  habitations  of  the  Brethren  are  desolate,  the  little 
village  of  Lindheim  shows,  too,  what  great  changes  have  taken  place. 
We  can  remember  it  as  the  Brethren  must  have  known  it ;  have 
wandered  through  the  little  cells  formerly  occupied  by  the  pupils, 
and  seen  the  chapel  in  which  Zinzendorf  once  exhorted  the  congrega- 
tion, and  David  Nitschraann  prepared  young  men  for  their  Master*8 
service ;  have  seen  the  rooms  which  Schrautenbach  inhabited,  and  in 
which  he  wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  and  teacher — the  room  in  which 
bis  wife  died,  and  where  her  picture  comforted  the  forsaken  husband. 
All  this  has  been  chnngt»d,  for  each  has  tried  to  embellish  his  own 
little  place  according  to  his  taste,  regardless  of  past  associations ; 
but  nature  remains  the  same,  and  thfreforo  the  trees  are  still  there, 
beneath  which  the  Bretliren  strolled  and  meditated,  and  their  pupils 
played.  One  of  thest*,  a  stately  oak,  l>ears  the  inscription — **  This 
oak  was  planted  by  Bartholomew  Bruchmaur,  in  the  year  1769." 
He  was  Schrautenbach *8  gardener,  and  a  member  of  the  com- 
manity. 
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The  liistory  of  tHs  little  village  calls  for  praise  to  God,  who  has 
Bent  years  of  peace  after  times  of  horror  and  bloodshed.  The  wounds 
caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  were  healing,  people  were  growing 
ashamed  of  witch-burning,  and  the  Church  was  even  more  despised 
than  in  our  own  days.  Some  of  the  petitions  of  the  pastors  at  that 
day  are  curicttis.  One  of  them  writes  from  Lindheim  : — "  May  it 
please  my  gracious  lords  and  masters  to  point  out  certain  methods 
now  to  punish  those  who  neglect  coming  to  Church,  and  also  to 
inflict  a  penalty  on  account  of  the  universal  and  terrible  custom  of 
cursing  and  swearing.** 

It  did  not  occur  to  such  ministers  that  the  charges  might  in  some 
degree  be  owing  to  themselves.  A  cold  orthodoxy  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  pulpit,  and  the  people,  who  came  hungry,  were  sent  empty 
away.  Many  sects  arose,  which  were  joined  not  only  by  the  common 
people,  but  by  many  of  the  aristocracy.  For  some  time  Spener  was 
the  centre  of  these  sects,  uniting  them  by  the  persuasive  power  of 
his  piety,  and  bringing  more  vital  Christianity  into  the  houses  of 
the  nobility.  His  chief  friends  were  two  ladies,  Benigna,  Countess 
of  Solms  -  Laubach,  grandmother  of  Countess  Zinzendorf,  and 
Christiana,  Countess  of  Stolberg  Gedem,  bom  Princess  of  Mecklen- 
burg. In  Lindheim,  Spener  was  a  frequent  and  welcome  guest  at  the 
castle  of  Herr  von  Dynhausen,  with  whom  he  remained  in  friendship 
after  his  departure  from  Frankfort,  though  his  spirit  did  not  take 
root  in  the  family.  The  reHgious  element  in  it  found  no  nourish- 
ment after  Spener*s  departure,  and  various  sects  insinuated  them- 
selves. These  were  all  such  as  had  more  or  less  made  shipwreck  of 
their  faith,  and  were  seeking  for  the  philosopher's  stone  rather  than 
for  the  chief  comer-stone,  even  the  Lord  Jesus. 

This  time  of  searching  for  the  truth  and  frequent  aberrations  from 
it,  had  its  effect  on  a  daughter  of  the  family  of  Dynshausen,  an 
intellectual  and  cultivated  young  lady  of  somewhat  eccentric  and 
excitable  temperament.  She  was  married  to  the  Baron  Carl  Ernst 
von  Weitelsbach  Schrautenbach,  Councillor  of  State  at  Darmstadt, 
who  had  a  similarly  restless,  searching  spirit.  They  both  joined  the 
sect  known  as  "  The  Inspired  Ones,*'  whose  founder  was  the  so-called 
prophet  Rock,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to  say  hereafter. 

The  eldest  son  of  this  pair  was  Ludwig  Carl  von  Schrautenbach, 
whose  memory  is  precious  in  the  history  of  the  Moravians.  About 
1730,  the  Schrautenbach  family  became  acquainted  with  the  labours 
of  the  United  Brethren,  especially  of  their  leader.  Count  Zinzendorf. 
An  unwonted  seriousness,  a  yearning  after  the  truth,  was  stirring 
the  hearts  of  the  middle  classes ;  and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  of 
the  Moravians  was  kindling  a  flame  in  thousands  of  souls  anxioas 
for  their  salvation.  When  Zinzendorf,  therefore,  was  banished  from 
Saxony  in  1736,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Wetterau,  at  a  house  of  a 
friend  of  Rock's,  Schrautenbach  offered  him  the  shelter  of  his  castle 
at  Lindheim. 

Zinzendorf  gratefully  declined  the  kind  offer;  he  felt  drawn  towards 
the  Ronneburg ;  but  a  sincere  friendship  sprang  up  between  the  two 
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fikmilies ;  and  when  Zinzendorf  sent  bis  eldest  son,  Cliristian  Rcnatos, 
and  his  yonng  friend,  Von  Schachmann,  under  the  tutorship  of  the 
Moravian  brother,  Johannes  Nitsehmann,  to  the  University  of  Jena, 
Schautenbach  placed  his  Ludwig  under  the  same  guidance.  After 
some  years*  study,  the  young  men  returned  firom  Jena,  accompanied 
by  a  number  of  their  teachers  and  fellow-students,  and  established 
a  Divinity  College  here,  at  which  many  of  the  Brethren  were  subse- 

2uently  educated.  There  were  often  several  hundred  students  in  the 
Jollege :  their  fare  was  humble,  their  clothing  simple,  for  they  desired 
to  prove  themselves  real  servants  of  Him  who  knew  not  where  to  lay 
His  head. 

Young  noblemen  were  not  ashamed  in  those  days  to  seek  their 
chief  distinction  as  humble,  self-denying,  laborious  servants  of  their 
Lord.  ZinzendorTs  example — his  abnegation  of  self,  and  burning 
love  for  mankind — could  not  but  kindle  corresponding  fervour  in 
others  who,  according  to  this  world's  judgment,  were  bom  only  to 
govern  and  to  enjoy.  One  of  these,  after  his  return  from  St.  Thomas, 
was  received  into  the  congregation  at  Marienbom  with  these  w^ords  : 
"  Thou  art  my  brother  in  nobihty  and  rank ;  but,  on  entering  our 
community,  I  can  offer  thee  no  greater  privileges  or  honours  than 
the  poorest  among  us."     And  the  other  did  not  draw  back. 

Schrautenbach  was  for  many  years  an  active  member  of  the  con- 
OTegation.  His  mind  and  spirit  developed  wonderfully  during  his 
&equent  journeys,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  could  vie  with  him 
in  scientific  acquirements  and  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  was 
sought  out  and  esteemed  by  philosophers,  statesmen,  nobles,  and 

Erinces.  After  the  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  Sophie  Auguste,  whom 
e  called"  his  greatest  earthly  trea.sure,"  he  withdrew  more  and  more 
into  sohtude,  and  seldom  took  part  in  the  Brethren's  conferences ; 
but  he  continued  a  staunch  member  of  their  Church  to  his  dying  day, 
as  is  proved  by  his  letters  and  his  life  of  Count  Zinzendorf. 

This  lx)ok,  which  unfortunately  remained  unpublished  from  1732 
to  1851,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  extract,  is  a  twofold  monument 
of  the  greatness  of  the  teacher  and  the  worth  of  the  scholar  ;  for  in 
this  memoir  Zinzendorf  appears  truly  apostolic  in  word  and  deed, 
and  Schrautenbach  a  man  in  power  and  a  child  in  faith. 

The  interval  between  his  wife's  decease  and  his  own  death  was  a 
period  of  usefulness  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable  man.  Ho  waa 
sought  after  by  princes  as  their  counsellor  and  ambassador,  and 
visited  by  philosophers  that  they  might  drink  of  his  learning.  In 
1779,  he  accompanied  the  IjanJgnivine  Wilhelmina,  the  affianced 
bride  of  the  Gnind-Duke  Paul,  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  was  honour- 
ably received  there  by  the  Empress  Catherine.  Some  years  later  he 
received  at  his  castle  of  Lindheim  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
of  his  time,  who  came  to  enjoy  the  siKMety  of  one  in  whom  know- 
ledge and  faith  were  so  singularly  united.  One  of  these  (who  wrote 
a  book  on  the  blessings  of  **  Solitude,'*  though  he  never  exjierienced 
those  blessings  in  his  own  heart) — a  man  of  great  knowledge,  but 
who  knew  too  httie  of  the  quietness  and  confidence  which  are  oar 
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strengtli — said  of  Schrantenbach,  after  his  death : — "  A  greater  head 
could  not  at  that  time  have  been  found  in  any  German  court.  I 
never  met  with  a  shrewder  observer  of  men  and  their  actions ;  a  more 
just  and  exact  judge  of  those  who  lived  in  the  world,  and  played  a 
prominent  part  in  it.  I  never  knew  a  soul  more  untrammelled,  in- 
genuous, strong,  and  gentle  ;  never  an  eye  that  more  faithfully  and 
correctly  saw  as  far  as  human  eye  could  see ;  never  a  man  to  whose 
loving  heart  I  would  sooner  cling  in  hfe  and  in  death.  Simple  and 
modest  was  his  country-seat ;  his  garden  rustic,  his  meals  frugal,  and 
Lis  solitude  in  the  Wetterau,  where  he  lived  for  heaven,  was  a  true 
heaven  to  me !" 

And  where  had  Baron  Schrautenbach  learnt  all  this?  In  the 
school  of  the  Moravians — in  the  service  of  the  Saviour.  He  was  the 
pupil  of  Zinzendorf, whose  prayer  was,  "Lord,  let  me  tell  to  all  around 
now  sweet  it  is  to  love  Thee,  to  suffer  for  Thee,  to  weep  with  Thee, 
to  rejoice  with  Thee  ! " 

In  going  into  the  churchyard,  where  stands  the  httle  chapel  erected 
to  the  dead,  and  in  which  is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  bearing  this 
inscription — 

HEBE   BESTS,   IN   HIS   SAVIOUB, 
BABON    LUDWIG    RENATUS    VON    SCHRAUTENBACH 

HIS  LIFE   WAS  A   BLESSING  TO  HIS   CONTEMPOBABIES ; 
HIS   MEMOBY  ALSO   IS   BLESSED 

SO  many*pecollections  of  "  the  good  master  "  crowd  upon  the  mind, 
that  nothing  which  has  yet  been  published  has  done  hiTn  justice  j 
and  there  is  much  yet  to  be  told  about  him  and  his  times. 
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Till  we  can  call  the  Lord  our  own. 

And,  earth  forgotten,  self-suhdaed, 
Sit  at  the  footstool  of  His  throne, 

With  the  right  spirit  fast  renewed ; 
Far  yet  the  narrow  pathway  lies. 

The  covenanted  goal,  how  far 
Gleams,  in  our  filmed  and  straining  eyet, 

The  radiance  of  the  morning  star. 

Into  Thy  heart  of  boundless  love. 

Uplifted  Saviour !  raise  me  still ; 
Oh !  draw  my  every  thought  above. 

Thou  Conqueror  of  the  carnal  will ! 
That  so  I  may  he  wholly  Thine, 

And  stedfast  in  Thy  faith  abide; 
Till  I  can,  in  lliy  inmost  shrine. 

This  stricken,  laden  conscienoe  hide. 
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Fade,  earthly  honours,  from  my  heart ! 

Ye  fleeting  joys  of  earth,  farewell ! 
For  the  Lord's  table  I  depart. 

And  in  His  saving  pasture  dwell. 
No  glory  but  His  shame  can  thrill 

This  pulse ;  no  freedom  but  His  hands 
I  deck  me  with  the  rose  which  still 

In  Sharon  blooms  for  cleansed  hands.* 

It  was  a  June  evening  in  the  year  1736.  The  sun  was  shedding 
its  departing  glories  on  the  grey  walls  of  the  Ronneburg.  The  view 
across  the  valleys  and  over  to  the  mountains  was  lovely.  Not  a 
cloudlet  was  in  the  sky;  the  landscape  reposed  peacefully  in  the 
sunshine,  as  a  child  basks  in  the  smile  of  its  mother.  The  chimneys 
of  the  little  villages  at  the  foot  of  the  Ronneburg  already  sent  forth 
their  little  blue  columns  of  smoke,  showing  where  the  housewives 
were  preparing  the  evening  soup.  Tired  labourers  were  returning 
from  the  fields,  and  flocks  were  seen  slowly  approaching  the  hamletiii ; 
but  the  woods  were  still  alive,  the  birds  were  carolling  their  last  song 
before  seeking  rest,  and  the  thrush  warbled  louder  than  any  of  them. 
Let  not  those  who  wander  in  the  woods  at  early  dawn,  or  in  eveninff 
shades,  be  unmindful  of  his  song  ;  it  is  a  reminder  to  praise  the  Lord 
of  heaven,  who  slumbereth  not  nor  sleepeth.  The  sun  shines  on 
many,  and  the  song  of  the  birds  is  heard  by  many ;  but  he  only  has 
the  right  sight  and  the  right  hearing  whose  heart  the  Lord  hath 
opened  to  see  His  wondrous  things.  But  there  were  few  such,  this 
evening,  on  the  Ronneburg.  As  in  the  valleys  below,  so  also  hero 
on  the  heights,  the  wants  of  the  body  alone  were  being  cared  for. 
The  greater  part  of  the  castle  lay  in  deep  repose.  A  few  solitary 
Jews  were  returning  home  with  their  burdens  on  their  backs,  but 
none  cared  to  look  around,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  evening. 
Each  urgently  pressed  onward,  eager  to  gain  the  height  where  rest 
awaited  him. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  castle,  in  the  full  glow  of  the  setting  sun, 
a  large  walnut-tree  shaded  part  of  what  had  once  been  the  castle- 
garden.  Beneath  it  sat  a  man  somewhat  past  the  prime  of  life,  busily 
cutting  spoons  out  of  maple-wood.  It  was  pleasant  to  watch  his 
industrious  fingers  shaping  them  so  reailily.  Wh€»n  he  had  given  the 
right  form  to  the  spoon  with  a  large  kiiife,  he  took  a  smaller  one 
from  a  little  three-legged  table  near  him,  and  with  it  carved  many 
pretty  dexices  on  the  handle,  such  as  flowers  and  leaves,  a  heart,  or 
a  bird.  Sometimes  the  device  was  two  hands  folded,  to  remind  him 
who  used  the  spoon  that  hearti*  should  be  continually  raised  to  the 
Lord  who  giveth  us  our  meat  in  due  season.  He  had  just  finiahc^d 
one  of  these  sjwons  with  the  folded  hands,  and  held  it  up  a  few 
moments  in  the  light ;  then  he  folded  his  own,  and,  with  a  long  look 
down  into  the  valley,  and  with  an  exj)n*ssion  of  dwp  devotion  on  his 
countenance,  he  sang  the  following  hymn,  in  a  deep  and  mellow 
voice  : — 

*  The  copyright  of  the»e  bjFmiis  it  reaenred. 
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Awake  my  heart — faint  not,  bat  see 
Whence  strength  and  peace  and  shelter  come. 
Almighty  wings  o'ershadow  thee. 
Infinite  love  entreats  thee  home. 
Ood's  faithful  Word  shaU  be  thy  shield 
Where  the  chance  shafts  of  evil  fly — 
Thy  strong  rock  He — the  Self-revealed, 
Whose  spoken  promise  cannot  lie.' 


ft 


As  he  was  singing  the  last  words,  a  figure  gently  approached  him, 
in  a  listening  attitude.  It  was  that  of  an  old  man  with  a  long  white 
beard.  His  small  lively  eyes  rested  first  on  the  singer,  and  then  on 
the  Valley  beneath.  He  was  evidently  desirous  of  opening  a  con- 
versation, but  did  not  exactly  know  how  to  begin.  However,  when 
the  other  had  ended  his  song,  and  was  resuming  his  work,  the  old 
man  hastily  walked  up  to  hun,  and  said,  in  a  voice  which  at  once 
betrayed  the  Jew : — 

"  Grt>od  evening,  neighbour  Rothenbacher.  Does  your  work  get 
on  well  ?  "Tis  indeed  good  for  one's  heart  to  sit  up  here,  and  see  the 
setting  sun;  but  still  better  to  have  the  heart  stored  with  such 

?salms.  I  have  often  listened  to  you,  and  would  have  joined  in  had 
known  the  words.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  I  under- 
stand and  feel  as  well  as  you,  for  is  it  not  all  taken  from  the  Psalms 
and  firom  the  Prophets  ?" 

"  I  am  glad  you  can  say  so.  Rabbi  Abraham,"  replied  the  other, 
without  discontinuing  his  work,  "  you  can  hardly  believe  how  they 
refresh  my  soul.  Each  one  of  us  carries  his  own  little  burthen  of  care 
about  witn  him,  and  at  times  is  oppressed  by  its  weight ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  sweet  texts  in  Qod*s  Word,  and  the  sweet  songs  good 
men  have  written  on  them,  who  have  felt  as  we  feel ;  ah  !  how  could 
we  bear  up  at  all  P" 

"I  am  of  your  mind,  Master  Rothenbacher,"  returned  the  old 
man,  "  but  sing  I  cannot,  and  never  could.  How  should  a  poor  Jew 
sing  ?  I  would  not  recommend  any  one  of  us  to  open  his  mouth  in 
the  way  of  song,  for  there  is  not  a  peasant-boy  that  would  not  have 
his  stone  to  throw  at  us,  and  cry  out — *  Hit  him,  hit  him  !  here's  a 
Jew  that  wants  to  sing !'  Ah,  that's  why  our  mothers  sing  so  softly 
when  they  lull  their  children  to  sleep  ;  and  the  children  grow  up  in 
the  belief  that  they  cannot  sing.  Yet  we  have  been  a  nation  rich  in 
song ;  and  we  might  be  so  stHl  if  your  people  had  a  heart  for  our 
people.  And  yet  'tis  the  same  with  a  Jew's  heart  as  with  a  Christian's 
— our  God  and  Lord  has  made  it  tender,  and  timid,  and  full  of 
yearnings  for  His  help.  Believe  me,  Rothenbacher,  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  lying  would  ill  become  me,  many  of  our  people  are  dying  of 
broken  hearts,  for  they  are  seeking  something  they  cannot  find  T  I 
have  often  wiped  a  tear  from  my  eye  when  I  have  passed  a  church, 
and  heard  the  organ  playing,  and  voices  singing  within.  And  when 
I  have  been  alone  in  these  woods,  and  heard  the  evening  bells,  I  have 
felt  so  strangely  sad  !  Then,  I  have  said  to  myself — *What  ails  thee, 
Abraham  p     What  wouldest  thou  p     Hast  got  a  wife,  and  child,  and 
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shelter,  and  daily  bread,  God  be  thanked !  What  wonldest  thon 
more  ?*  Then  have  I  thought — '  It  is  the  God  of  thy  fathers  who 
speaks  to  thee,  as  He  spoke  in  the  plains  of  Mamre  and  in  the 
burning  bush !' — and  I  have  opened  my  heart,  though  without  praying- 
rhymes  ;  and  have  felt,  oh,  so  happy  ;  I  cannot  say  how  !  And  thus 
have  I  often  felt  while  listening  to  your  songs." 

"  Do  you  know  what  that  is,  Rabbi  Abraham  ?"  softly  replied 
Rothenbacher.  "  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who  is  seeking 
you ;  Him  of  whom  we  read  in  Ezekiel,  *  Behold  I,  even  I,  will  both 
search  my  sheep  and  seek  them  out  as  a  shepherd  seeketh  out  his 
flock  in  the  day  that  he  is  among  his  sheep  that  are  scattered ;  and 
I  will  set  up  one  shepherd  over  them,  and  he  shall  feed  them ;  even 
my  servant  David.*  But  the  prophet  who  spoke  this  is  dead;  and 
David,  to  whom  it  seems  to  apply,  is  dead  also ;  and  yet  the  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken,  nor  its  truths  ever  fail.  Therefore  the  Prophet 
must  point  to  him  who  called  himself,  and  truly  was,  the  Good 
Shepherd,  for  He  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep.  And  even  now, 
Abraham,  He  walks  to  and  fro  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  which  both 
belong  to  Him,  seeking  to  win  hearts  to  himself.  He  has  met  you 
sometimes,  as  you  say,  in  the  wood,  and  also  up  here,  while  listening 
to  my  songs.  Harden  not  your  heart,  then,  against  Him,  for  He  is 
very  good  and  faithful,  and  of  great  loving-kindness  to  them  that 
fear  him." 

"  What  can  He  do  for  me  ?"  said  the  Jew  in  a  still  lower  voice, 
**  I  am  old  and  poor,  and  shall  soon  depart  hence.  If  I  were  younger 
there  is  no  knowing  what  I  might  hve  to  see  vouchsafed,  both  to 
myself  and  my  nation.  But  I  am  old,  and  a  stranger  and  sojourner 
in  the  land,  as  all  my  fathers  were.  What  would  now  avail  a  new 
faith  ?  As  I  wish  to  lie  with  my  people  in  the  grave,  so  I  also  wish 
to  rise  with  my  people,  for  with  them  only  shall  I  feel  at  home.  As 
it  is,  I  am  giving  a  side-look  at  the  Nazarene  and  His  people,  parti- 
cularly those  who  love  Him  much,  and  that  gives  me  a  divided 
heart  ;  so  let  us  drop  the  subject." 

**  As  you  will.  Rabbi  Abraham,"  said  Rothenbacher,  workings 
quietly  on,  while  a  new  spoon  was  quickly  forming  under  his  fingers. 
**  I  would,  however,  just  make  this  one  remark,  that  he  who  is  con- 
verted to  the  living  Saviour  is  no  lotujer  a  pilgrim  and  stranger,  but 
a  fellow-citixen  with  the  saints  of  God ;  and  when»8oever  he  may  bei, 
he  feels  at  home.  Tell  me,  I  pray  you,  am  I  among  my  oyn^  people  ? 
Where  I  was  lx)m,  the  mountains  touch  the  clouds,  and  another 
language  is  spoken.  We  sen'e  the  Loril,  also,  with  different  forms ; 
and  yet,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  I  feel  at  home  here,  till  it  shall 
please  God  to  call  me  to  my  home  alxne.  *  For  here  we  have  no 
continuing  city.*  Therefore,  ha^^ng  our  daily  breml,  and  a  ft-iend 
for  the  hour  of  a^lversity,  therewith  should  we  be  content.  Thai 
friend  have  you  been  to  me,  Rabbi  Abraliam  ;  the  Lonl  reward  vou 
for  it !  Think  not,  beciiuse  I  live  close,  and  f»ften  pa*48  you  witii  a 
slight  greeting,  that  I  have  forgotten  your  kindnesses.  I  remember 
you  in  my  daily  prayers,  and  so  does  my  Magdalena.     Well  I  rs* 
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member,  when  we  lay  in  the  little  hut  in  the  wood  yonder,  I,  wearied 
almost  to  death,  and  my  poor  wife  sick  of  a  fever.  Every  door  was 
closed  against  ns,  for  the  pastor  had  warned  his  people  to  beware  of 
the  Salzburg  heretics,  and  onr  speech  bewrayed  us.  Not  even  a 
crost  of  bread  could  I  get  for  the  asking  !  It  was  just  about  the 
time  when  the  bilberries  ripen,  so  I  brought  out  my  stricken  one,  and 
nonrished  her  here  with  the  juic}''  berries.  But  what  more  could  I  do  ? 
I  laid  my  case  before  the  Lord,  and  besought  Him  to  help  us  as  He 
helped  Hagar  in  the  wilderness  and  Ehjah  beside  the  brook  Cherith. 
Jnst  then  you  came  by,  and  opened  your  wallet,  and  gave  us  bread, 
never  asking  what  creed  we  were  of ;  and  you  carried  my  bundle, 
while  I  supported  my  sick  wife  along,  and  you  paid  for  us  at  the  inn. 
And  as  we  emerged  from  the  mountains,  and  the  valley  of  Rinzig 
lay  before  us,  you  said,  *  See  yonder,  the  Ronneburg,  where  I  dwell ! 
There,  also,  is  shelter  for  you.  They  who  live  about  there  are  all  of 
your  Mth,  and  those  who  have  been  kind  to  them  will  be  kind  to  you 
also.'" 

"  What  of  all  that  ? "  said  the  Jew,  with  a  Httle  impatience. 
"What  was  a  morsel  of  bread  given  to  a  hungry  wayfarer,  and  a 
word  or  two  of  comfort  spoken  to  a  sorrowful  heart  ?  I  have  not 
brought  you  here  into  very  choice  society !  One  would  think  these 
old  walls  were  meant  to  hold  the  refuse  of  every  nation  and  language. 
I  almost  owe  you  an  apology  for  bringing  you  into  such  company. 
But  a  new  guest  has  joined  us  now,  and  a  Count  into  the  bargain  ! 
Have  you  seen  him  about  here  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Rothenbacher ;  "  when  he  came  from  Marienbom  I 
was  about  my  trade  in  the  town.  But  my  wife  tells  me  he  is  a  hand- 
some, noble-looking  man,  with  such  a  kindly  look  in  his  eye  that  you 
cannot  help  being  drawn  to  him.  She  says,  that  when  he  first  came, 
he  spoke  finely  to  the  people,  and  especially  to  the  children,  about 
Grod's  Word,  but  that  when  he  proceeded  to  question  them,  they  only 
stood  gaping  and  grinning." 

"  Just  like  them,"  said  the  Jew,  with  disgust.  "  The  Count  may 
be  a  good  man,  and  an  able  one,  but  rely  on  it  that  here  he  is  com- 
pletely out  of  his  place.  Just  think  !  what  could  he  do  with  lame 
Fried  the  fiddler,  his  dragon  of  a  wife,  and  his  good-for-nothing 
children  ?  Do  you  think  the  Muscovite  will  refrain  from  drinking, 
or  have  any  respect  for  a  Count  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  he 
would  give  his  wife  an  extra  beating  to  prove  the  reverse.  To  say 
nothing  of  my  own  people,  who  are  not  altogether  of  the  best,  what 
is  he  to  make  of  those  women  who  Hve  in  the  hole  they  call  *  the 
dog-kennel  ? '  True,  they  are  only  at  home  by  night,  except  on 
rainy  days ;  but  when  it  does  rain,  the  whole  castle  is  ready  to  pray 
for  fine  weather !  Did  not  Schuchart,  the  magistrate,  worthy  man, 
turn  out  black  Greta  the  other  day,  with  all  her  goods  and  chattels  ? 
What  good  was  it  ?  When  night  came  on  and  the  gates  were  shut, 
she  set  up  such  frightful  howls  that,  as  you  know,  he  was  obliged  to 
call  out  to  the  gate-keeper :  '  For  goodness*  sake,  let  the  jade  in,  or 
she  will  do  some  hurt  to  herself  or  others  ! '      I'd  have  risked  it, 
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though !  And  then  there  are  our  fine  gentlemen,  who  call  out  to  us 
when  we  meet  them : — *  Out  of  my  way,  Hebrew  !*  I  wonder  if  their 
prophet  of  Marienbom,  Master  Rock,  has  said  this  is  the  way  we  are 
to  be  treated  ?  I  tell  you  what,"  continued  the  Jew,  bending  down, 
and  eagerly  whispering,  "  these  *  inspired  ones '  are  absolute  thorns 
in  my  side !  they  are  the  very  nails  in  my  coffin !  All  my  eighty 
years  *  experience  of  shame  and  insult  are  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  dishonour  I  have  to  accept  from  a  Trautmann,  an  Albig,  or  a 
fellow  like  Kaspar !  Since  Rock's  declaration  that  this  spot  is  to  be 
*  the  resting-place  of  the  elect,'  they  have  been  coming  up  in  swarms, 
and  driving  us  quite  into  a  comer,  not  scrupling  to  hint  that  we  shall 
shortly  have  to  turn  out  altogether.  But  no  prophet  of  them  all 
shall  turn  ine  out  of  the  Ronneburg !  Here  I  was  bom,  eighty  years 
ago,  and  here  will  I  die.  Nor  am  I  pleased  that  this  new  comer 
should  take  up  with  such  people.  I  have  seen  them  walking  about 
together,  and  heard  them  thee-m^  and  /Ao?i-ing  as  if  they  were  all  of 
a  sort.  But  what  matters  it  all  ?  I  have  borne  my  yoke  nearly  the 
appointed  time — my  Zadoc  may  live  to  see  how  it  all  ends." 

"  But  who  is  this  stranger  ?  whence  comes  he,  and  what  does  he 
here.  Rabbi  Abraham  ?  "  inquired  Rothenbacher.  "  With  so  many 
fair  towns  and  villages  to  choose  from,  why  should  he  pitch  on  a  spot 
like  this  ?  " 

"  That's  the  mystery  !  "  returned  the  Jew.  "  There's  something 
peculiar  about  the  man  and  his  accompaniments.  He  has  a  number 
of  fine  gentlemen  with  him,  and  heaps  of  servants ;  and,  moreover, 
is  going  to  send  for  his  wife  and  children." 

**  To  live  up  here  ? "  exclaimed  Rothenbacher.  "  Nice  com- 
panions the  young  Counts  and  Countesses  will  have." 

"  Ah !  tliere's  something  in  the  wind  that  1  can't  make  out,"  said 
the  Jew.  "  The  other  day,  as  I  was  starting  for  Marienbom,  I  just 
glanced  up  at  the  castle  as  1  passed  under  it,  to  see  if  any  one 
were  looking  out  (for  we  all  have  our  little  bit  of  curiosity),  when,  all 
at  once,  I  found  myself  accosted  by  a  pleasant,  lively -looking  lad, 
with  whom  I  at  once  began  talking.  He  told  me  his  name  was 
Melchior,  that  he  was  a  Moravian  Brother,  and  that  his  master  was 
Count  Zinzendorf,  who,  for  his  faith's  sake,  was  banished  from 
Saxony,  and  that  they  were  come  here  to  win  souls  for  Christ.  Now, 
understand  that  who  can  !  it  hangs  too  high  for  me.  A  Count,  and 
banished,  that  1  can  make  out ;  but,  for  his  faith's  sake,  that  goes 
beyond  me.  Our  gracious  masters  round  about  hnvc  something  else 
to  do,  I  fancv,  than  to  suffer  persecution  for  their  faith.  That  is  left 
for  us  poor  Jews,  and  for  *  the  inspired  ones.'  But  gt>od  and  faithful 
servants  the  Count  must  at  least  have  about  him,  if  that  young 
Melchior  were  a  sample." 

Here  the  dialogue  ceased.  The  sun  had  set,  but  the  mountains 
yet  glowed  in  the  evening  light.  The  SalzbnrghtT  laid  aside  his 
work,  and,  with  folded  hands,  gazed  pensively  at  the  glorious  sky. 
Scene  afUjr  scene  of  his  agitated  life  rose  before  his  mind's  eye— his 
hard,  daily  struggle  for  existence,  his  banishment  to  a  strange  land, 
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the  home  of  his  early  childhood,  all  weighed  with  tuiusnal  heaviness 
on  his  heart  this  evening ;  and  an  indescribable  sadness  took  posses- 
sion of  his  heart. 

The  sound  of  the  evening  bell  rose  from  the  valley  below ;  a  second 
followed,  and  then  a  third  seemed  to  answer  them  both.  The  exile 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept.  Bnt,  through  his  tears, 
he  seemed  to  see  the  bow  of  peace  in  the  evening  clouds,  and  to  hear 
the  Lord's  voice  saying : — "  This  is  a  sign  of  peace  between  thee  and 
me ;  the  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hiSs  be  removed,  but  my 
kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  nor  the  covenant  of  my  peace 
be  removed." 

The  promises  of  the  eternal  Word  returned  to  his  memory  and  his 
heart,  and  one  of  the  hymns  he  used  to  siag  in  his  mountain-home 
sprang  to  his  lips  to  comfort  and  cheer  him : — 


•*  Why  need  we  mourn,  as  in  despair. 
And  grieve,  both  day  and  night  ? 
On  Him  we'll  cast  our  every  care. 
Who  gave  ub  life  and  light." 

As  the  evening  star  rose  in  the  purpling  west,  and  glistened 
through  his  teturs,  a  hand  was  gently  laid  on  his  shoulders,  and  a 
soft  voice  said  : — 

"  God's  greeting  to  thee,  David !  It  is  the  hour  of  rest.  Come 
home  and  enjoy  what  Qod  gives  us  in  this  strange  land.  The  sun 
sets  here  as  beautifully  as  it  does  the  Biihl  on  the  Salzach,  and  we 
know  One  who  is  brighter  than  the  sun,  and  our  heart's  Morning 
Star!" 


IV. 
SCOTTISH  SOCIAL  LIFE. 


There  is  a  class  of  writers  abroad  in  the  present  day  who  think 
themselves  able,  without  any  special  study,  to  see  at  once  to  the 
bottom  of  whatever  subject  happens  to  emerge  into  public  notice ; 
and  who,  in  consequence,  are  for  ever  giving  forth  their  deliverances 
about  men  and  things  with  an  air  so  oracular  that  an  unsophisticated 
reader  can  hardly  help  now  and  then  being  taken  in  by  them.  Cer- 
tain brilliant  Essayists,  who  each  week  are  good  enough  to  show  to 
the  people  of  England  their  miserable  weaknesses  and  stupidities, 
are  the  most  notable  representatives  of  this  class.  To  say  that  a 
Saturday  Reviewer  can  talk  of  all  manner  of  trees,  from  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the  wall,  and  all  manner  of  men,  from 
the  king  in  his  chamber  to  the  costermonger  in  the  street,  is  to 
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say  little.  Tlie  fact  is,  he  knows  more  about  each  than  all  of  ns 
put  together ;  and  even  the  famous  traveller  who,  ignorant  of  all 
other  things,  kept  alive  his  self-respect  by  reflecting  that  he  at  least 
knew  something  about  leathery  would  soon  have  had  it  made  plain  to 
him  by  one  or  other  of  these  young  gentlemen — who,  being  able,  let 
us  suppose,  to  "  speak  Greek,*'  are  of  course  (the  greater  including 
the  less)  thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  else — that  he 
laboured  under  an  entire  delusion. 

These  acute  and  wiae-awake  young  men  (with  whom  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  Wisdom  will  die)  cast  an  eagle  glance  occasionally 
across  the  Tweed,  and  take  severe  though  disdainful  notice  of 
Scottish  affairs.  Our  northern  neighbours  are  to  them  **  outer 
barbarians."  Some  of  them,  indeed,  like  the  ladies  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  Bowring,  whom,  because  they  had  lived  for  a  season  in 
Canton,  certain  Chinese  gentlemen  were  willing  to  regard  as  semi- 
civilized — some  of  them  having  wandered  as  far  as  Cambridge,  and 
there  happily  encountered  "  Us,"  have  taken  on  a  little  polish.  But 
the  "  wut,"  and  the  morals,  and  the  religion*  of  the  remainder  are 
such  as  to  sink  the  country  below  the  level  of  the  most  benighted 
British  dependency.  Homer  himself,  however,  is  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  nodding  occasionally.  And  in  that  case  it  need  not  bo 
matter  of  great  surprise  if  the  Saturday  Review  should  now  and  then 
speak  nonsense.  The  thing,  of  course,  happens  rarely ;  but,  just  to 
show  that  a  circumstance  so  unlikely  may  occur,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  giving  an  example. 

Some  time  ago,  very  painful  disclosures  were  made  respecting  the 
prevalence  of  illegitimacy  in  Scotland ;  and  these,  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  what  was  pre\nously  known  about  the  amount  of 
whisky  consumption,  seemed  to  suggest  the  existence  of  an  exceed- 
ingly lax  state  of  morality  in  the  country  generally.  All  the  news- 
papers, on  both  sides  of  the  Border,  immediately  came  forth  with 
leaders;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  Saturday  Review  favoured  the 
world  with  its  reflections.  These  were  to  this  eflect : — that  the 
immorality  of  Scotland  was  the  result  of  a  reaction  from  the  unna- 
tural restraints  of  its  gloomy  religion — that  the  people,  breaking 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Church,  hjul  run,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  into  gross  excesses — and  that,  in  (>oint  of  fact,  there  had 
occurred  in  the  liHh  century  what  had  happened  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Second,  when,  after  the  Puritanic  compression  of  the 
Commonwealth  time,  there  followed  the  licentious  abandonment  of 
the  era  of  the  Restoration.  The  theory  looked  wonderfully  plausiUe. 
The  Scotch  used  to  get  the  character  and  credit  of  being  a  religions 
people.  How  did  it  hapi>en  that,  as  it  seemed,  their  character  had 
become  wholly  changed  ?     The  explanation  of  the  reaction  was  josi 


^  "  A  Scotch  councillor/'  njt  one  of  the  yoan^;  fr<*ntlemen.  in  a  late  namber, 
"  is  an  animal  consisting  three  [Mirt«  of  a  strung  lielief  in  I ViHlt>«ti nation  and  on* 
part  of  a  strong  liking  for  whisky -toddy.**  Yes  !  and.  of  ooorse,  all  ScotchnMa 
nsYe  red  ludr,  wear  the  kilt,  mud  feed  on  aheepa'  htuAda ! 
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the  one  to  strike  a  wonld-be  pliilosopluc  mind,  addicted  to  looking 
indolently  at  all  things  from  the  a  priori  point  of  view,  and  not  con- 
cjemed  about  ascertaining  the  actual  facts  of  the  antecedent  history. 
And  when,  in  favour  of  such  a  theory,  so  plausible  in  itself,  there 
could  be  adduced  also  a  famous  historical  parallel,  the  case  appeared 
too  clear  to  require  any  array  of  additional  witnesses ;  and,  with  all 
the  sublime  assurance  of  one  who  is  dealing  with  an  axiom,  "  the 
brilliant  Essayist"  laid  down  the  law,  that  John  Knox,  and  the  men 
of  like  mind  that  followed  him,  were  responsible  for  the  immorality 
and  intemperance  of  their  unhappy  country. 

Now,  we  venture  to  say  that  if  the  writer  of  this  nonsense  had  put 
himself  to  the  trouble  of  inquiring  a  little  into  the  sinlple  facts  of  the 
case,  instead  of  relying  upon  the  not  always  unerring  intuitions  of 
his  own  mind,  he  would  never  have  put  on  paper  what,  to  many, 
can  have  had  no  other  effect  than  that  of  confirming  a  suspicion, 
which  appears  to  be  gaining  increased  currency — that  the  Saturday 
Beview  is  very  nearly  as  shallow  as  it  is  bitter.  The  sober  truth  is, 
that  there  has  been  in  Scotland  no  such  sudden  revulsion  of  feeling 
as  happened  in  Charles  the  Second's  time.  Whatever  be  the  state 
of  society  in  the  country  now,  it  has  become  what  it  is  after  years  of 
slow  and  deliberate  growth.  And  if  it  be  asked  what  has  been  the 
relation  of  the  Church  to  the  social  disorders  which  surround  it,  we 
unhesitatingly  answer  that  they  began  and  gained  strength  with  its 
decay,  and  they  are  now  diminishing,  and  will,  we  trust,  finally  dis- 
appear as  it  attains  to  its  pristine  vitaHty  and  vigour.  This  is  not  a 
point  of  such  a  doubtful  and  uncertain  kind  that  two  men,  equally 
competent  to  judge,  may  honestly  differ  about  it.  It  is  one  of  those 
marked,  manifest,  surface  facts,  in  reference  to  which  all  well- 
informed  persons  are  agreed.  The  dechne  of  Scottish  morahty  was 
occasioned  not  by  the  people  becoming  religious  overmuch,  but  by 
the  other  thing  ;  not  by  the  Puritanic  grip  becoming  so  firm  as  to 
be  intolerable,  but  by  its  becoming  fatally  lax  and  feeble.  The 
covenanting  spirit  of  Scotland  died  slowly  out.  As  the  result  of  a 
secularizing  policy,  exercised  within  the  Church  itself,  its  Puritanism 
gradually  became  extinct;  and  it  was  when  that  change  in  the 
temper  and  character  of  the  nation  had  been  achieved — when 
spiritual  life  languished,  and  when  ecclesiastical  discipline  had 
become  a  dead  letter — that  there  sprang  naturally  up  that  plentiful 
crop  of  immoralities  which  have  since  made  the  scene  of  them  a 
byeword  and  a  reproach.  It  is,  however,  an  admitted  fact  that,  for 
the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  things  have  been  greatly  and  manifestly 
improving.  In  every  department  .of  social  life  the  tendency  is 
unmistakeably  upward.  And  how  is  this  ?  The  change  for  the  better 
ie  mainly  daie  to  a  revival  of  that  very  hind  and  style  of  religion,  to  a 
recoil  from  which,  according  to  some,  is  directly  attributable  the  irvoral 
decay  under  which  the  country  has  long  so  severely  suffered.  In  a 
word,  however  mysterious  and  illogical  the  thing  may  be,  it  is  a 
well-ascertained  fact,  that  the  religion  and  the  morality  of  Scotland, 
instead  of  being  mutually  abhorrent  and  antagonistic  {as  a  Saturday 
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"Reviewer  would  say,)  are  so  closely  and  vitally  allied  tliat  they  have 
for  ever  stood  and  fallen  together. 

In  considering  snch  a  subject  as  the  Social  Life  of  a  people,  a 
variety  of  things  requires  to  be  taken  an  account  of — as,  for  example, 
their  habits  and  circumstances ;  the  state  of  education  among  them  ; 
their  national  character  and  history ;  the  relation  of  the  classes ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  agencies  which  are  at  work,  whether  for  evil  or 
for  good.  In  what  is  to  follow  of  this  Paper,  we  shall  have  occasion 
probably  to  refer,  more  or  less  particularly,  to  most  of  these ;  but^ 
as  all  we  can  attempt  here  is  not  a  thorough  discussion  of  the  sub- 
ject, but  merely  a  rapid  glance  at  some  of  its  more  salient  features, 
we  shall  notice  them  not  under  separate  heads,  but  just  as  they  may 
happen  to  present  themselves  as  we  proceed  in  our  review. 

So  much  has  been  said  about  Scottish  Intemperance,  that  we  can 
hardly  help  speaking  of  it  in  the  first  place.  Mr.  Maclaren,*  in  his 
"  Rise  and  Progress  of  Whisky  Drinking  in  Scotland,'*  has  collected 
together  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  bearing  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Ho  proves,  for  example,  that  ah  and  the  light  wines  of  the 
Continent  formed  originally  the  national  drink  north  of  the  Border. 
In  evidence  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  latter  could  be  had  some 
three  centuries  ago,  he  mentions  that  John  Knox,  whose  stipend 
never  exceeded  £22  4s.  5d.  of  our  money,  "  drew  from  his  own  pipe 
of  claret  the  day  before  he  died  ;**  and  he  gives  tables  which  appear 
to  show  that,  even  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
quantity  of  ale  consumed  must  have  been  eight  times  greater  per 
head  than  the  quantity  now  consumed.  When  whisky  was  first  in- 
troduced into  Scotland,  it  was  used  only  as  a  medicine,  and  was 
kept  strictly  under  the  lock  and  key  of  the  medical  practitioner?*. 
An  Act  of  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  dated  1st  July,  1505,  '\b 
still  extant,  which  declares  and  provides  "  that  na  pereoun,  man  nor 
woman,  within  this  burgh,  inak  twr  sell  any  aquavita*  within  the 
samyn,  except  the  said  maisteries,  brethren,  and  freemen  of  the 
crafts  [memlxjrs,  as  we  should  now  say,  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,]  under  pain  of  the  escheat  of  the  samyn."  This  mono- 
poly, however,  had  a  merely  local  range,  and  probably  did  not  last 
very  long.  The  use  of  **  aqua  vita*,"  or  whisky,  became  gnuiually 
more  general ;  and  in  1744i,  when  a  license-duty  was  for  the  fir«i 
time  im|K)sed,  there  were  to  be  found  H2H  persons  who  aspired  to 
the  dignity  of  retailers.  This  was  not  a  large  number.  In  Glasgow 
alone,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  twice  as  many.  Hut,  few  as  they 
were,  the  tax  of  £1  per  head  was  felt  to  bt?  intolerable ;  and  in  the 
following  year  the  number  of  spirit-retailers  fell  to  ^44>.  During  the 
succeeding  half-cent urj-  the  trade  fluctuated  considerably.  In  the 
vear  of  the  rebellion — the  famous  *4»'> — there  were  only  255  public- 
houses  (licensed)  in  all  Scotland;  in  178<^  there  were  as  many  as 
1,358  ;  but  up  to  the  fatal  year  of  1794,  the  condition  of  affairs  ap- 


•  *'  Rum  mnd  ProgrcM  of  Whbky  nrinklng  in  Soothiiul."  by  Duncan  HacImwi, 
£#q.    Qlatgow. 
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pears  to  have  been  such  as  fiilly  to  bear  out  Mr.  Maclaren's  assertion 
that,  if  drinking  was  common  in  Scotland,  then  the  material  nsed 
mnst  have  been  something  other  than  the  fiery  element  of  whisky. 
During  that  year,  however,  the  fatal  change  was  made  in  the  licensing 
law  from  which  may  be  dated  the  rapid  growth  of  the  whisky- drinking 
propensities  of  Scotchmen.     The  enactment  referred  to  permitted 
licenses  to  be  granted  to  retailers  of  aqua  vitsD  alone  at  the  reduced 
rate  of  20s.  in  the  Highlands  and  40s.  in  the  Lowlands,  instead  of 
the  former  graduated  high  rates   (£7  28.  to  £4  14js.).     The  effect 
was  magical.     There  were  taken  out  during  that  year  4,397  of  these 
cheap  whisky  licenses,  in  addition  to  the  1,304  general  Hcenses  which 
authorized  the  sale  of  foreign  as  well  as  British  spirits.     In  this  way 
the  number  of  public-houses  in  Scotland  was  increased  to  5,701,  or 
five-fold  in  a  migle  year ;  and  each  of  the  new  publicans  became  the 
centre  of  a  circle  fix)m  which  the  people  were  taught  to  drink  whisky 
in  preference  to  all  other  exciseable  liquors.     The  melancholy  effects 
of  these  new  influences  soon  became  apparent.  The  craving  for  whisky 
seemed  to  become  hterally  a  national  characteristic ;  and,  with  the 
enlarging  demand,  the  supply  went  on  portentously  to  increase.     In 
1815,  the  licensed  houses  numbered  8,469;  in  1824,  there  were  11,134; 
and  in  1829-30-31,  they  exceeded  17,200.     At  this  point  things  had 
become  so  bad,  that  the   public   attention   was   forcibly   arrested. 
"  Thoughtful  people  became  seriously  alarmed   at  the   increase  of 
drunkenness;  and  great  efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to 
induce  the  burgh   magistrates,  and  the  justices  of  the  peace   for 
counties,  to  reduce  the  number  of  public-houses."     These  endea- 
vours were,  so  far,   successful.     During  the  eight  years  ending  in 
1839,  the  number  of  public-houses  decreased  to  even  16,000.     In 
1846,  they  fell  to  15,000,  and  in  1855,  they  were  reduced  to  12,591. 
The  tendency,  we  believe,  is  still  downwards ;  and  is  one  of  the 
proofs  that,  just  as  have  been  many  of  the  reflections  made  of  late 
on  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people,  these  reflections  would  be 
better  sometimes   of  being  mixed   with  a  Httle  charity   and   dis- 
crimination. 

To  pretend  that  drunkenness  does  not  prevail  to  an  unhappy 
extent  in  Scotland  would  be  absurd.  The  fact  is  patent,  not  merely 
from  the  Excise  returns,  but  from  the  exhibitions  which  too  often 
meet  the  traveller's  eye  as  he  passes  through  her  towns  and  cities. 
No  Scotchman  even  —  unless  his  peculiar  amor  ])airi<e  is  aroused — 
^vill  for  a  moment  argue  that  there  is  not  this  spot  at  least  in  his 
sun.  But  perhaps  even  the  better  charity  of  English  people  now 
and  then  suffer  themselves  to  be  misled  by  writers  of  a  certain 
school  into  drawing  inferences  from  the  fact  which  are  unjust 
alike  to  the  moral  character  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  to  the  cause 
of  Evangelical  Religion,  with  the  maintenance  of  w^hich  it  is  most 
intimately  associated.  An  intense  love  for  whisky,  and  an  intense 
zeal  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  manifest  them- 
selves within  the  same  country.  "What,"  ask  Punch  and  the 
Times,  and  for  that  matter  even  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman — "  what 
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possible  conclnsion  can  we  come  to  in  the  face  of  that  ?  None  else 
than  this :  that  religious  hypocrisy  must  flourish  there  like  a  green 
bay- tree."  If  others  don't  speak  out  quite  so  plainly,  they  have 
probably  an  uncomfortable  feeling  in  their  minds  that  a  sort  of 
antinomianism  must  prevail  in  a  certain  degree  across  the  Border. 
Now,  it  is  of  some  importance,  we  think,  that  this  matter  be  fully 
understood ;  and  we  would  ask  the  reader's  attention  for  a  moment 
to  a  side  of  the  question,  which  such  writers  as  have  been  referred 
to  generally  overlook. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  unfortunate  for  themselves  that  the  national 
drink  of  the  Scotch  happens  for  the  last  seventy  years  or  so  to  have 
been  whisky.  If  it  had  continued  to  be  ale,  quite  as  much  money 
might  have  been  spent  upon  it,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much  harm 
might  have  been  done  both  to  body  and  soul ;  but  the  intoxicat- 
ing power  of  the  latter  element  being  greatly  less  than  that  of  the 
former,  its  visible  effects  would  have  been  less  conspicuous,  and 
would  have  attracted  less  attention.  This  remark  is  not  made,  of 
course,  by  way  of  justifying  our  neighbours  north  of  the  Border  ; 
we  offer  it  simply  to  bring  out  the  fact  that,  much  as  has  been  said 
about  Scottish  Intemperance,  the  probabihty  is  that  the  love  of  drink 
exists  to  quite  as  great  an  extent  in  England.  Happily,  it  will  be 
said,  beer  is  our  national  drink.  We  make  ourselves  muddy  and 
stupid,  in  place  of  becoming  violent  and  obstreperous.  Very  well. 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  the  advantage  is  so  far  on  our  side,  but  only 
when  the  question  to  be  considered  is  looked  at  purely  and  simply 
from  a  moral  point  of  view. 

Another  thing  which  ought  in  fairness  to  be  considered  is  this,  that 
whisky-drinking  in  Scotland  has  long  since  reached  its  climax.  For 
the  last  twentv  years,  the  Scotch  have  been  becoming  less  and  less 
deserving  of  the  name  of  an  intemperate  people.  This  is  a  fact,  for 
which  every  sort  of  evidence  can  be  furnished.  There  is  the  evidence 
of  figures,  for  example.  The  number  of  public-houses  has  diminished. 
The  number  of  commitments  for  drunkenness  has  grt>atly  decreased. 
And  from  the  Parliamentary  returns,  it  seems  clear  that  there  is  a 
greatly  lessened  consumption  of  intoxicating  drink.  But  it  is  not 
needful  to  consult  the  Blue  Books  to  be  satisfied  that  great  improve- 
ments have  been  taking  place.  That  is  patent  from  the  character  of 
the  public  sentiment,  and  from  the  changed  customs  of  ordinary 
society.  liord  Cockbum,  in  the  **  Memorials  of  his  Times,*'  tells  us 
what  the  higher  classes  were  in  his  day.  For  a  lord  or  laird  to  get 
drunk  then  was  noble.  That  is  not  a  common  opinion  now.  A 
similar  change  for  the  Ixjtter  has  taken  place  among  the  middle 
classes  ;  and  if  things  are  far  fn)m  lieing  satisfactor}*,  yet  among  the 
lower  onlers  of  tlie  community  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  all  in  the 
direction  of  their  elevation. 

But,  further,  in  judging  of  the  morale  of  a  nation,  it  is  reasonable 
to  remembi'r  the  principle  on  which  you  funn  iis  full  an  estimate  of 
the  moral  character  of  any  individual  man.  He  may  have  inherited 
constitutional  tendencies  of  an  evil  kind,  and  these  pro|)en8itiea  may 
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have  led  him  to  lead  a  not  altogether  consistent  life.  But  suppose 
you  saw  a  contest  begin  in  his  nature  between  passion  and  principle, 
and  that  it  became  increasingly  obvious  that,  while  the  former  was 
waning,  the  latter  was  growing  in  strength,  you  woxdd  no  longer 
have  the  right  to  describe  that  man  as  essentially  immoral,  or  to 
denounce  him  as  a  hypocrite,  if  in  his  progress  to  victory  some  blots 
or  blurs  still  continued  to  appear.  And  even  so  in  regard  to  a  com- 
munity. The  question  to  be  considered  is  not  only  what  has  been 
its  chafacter,  but  what  is  it  doing  to  get  that  character  changed  ?  If 
this  inquiry  were  made  in  a  candid  spirit  in  regard  to  Scotland,  it 
would,  we  beHeve,  be  found  that  if  Intemperance  still  prevails  to  an 
unhappy  extent,  the  remedial  measures  employed  for  its  removal  exist 
in  great  force  likewise.  We  need  only  refer,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  great  Church  organizations  of  the  country  have  their 
"  Committees  on  Intemperance  ;'*  that  the  public  sentiment  demanded, 
and  still  sustains,  a  restrictive  measure  (the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act), 
whiph  has  lessened  considerably  the  power  of  the  pubHc-houses  to  do 
mischief;  and  that  in  the  much-abused  city  of  Glasgow,  there  is  the 
head-quarters  of  a  Temperance  Enterprise,  whose  influence  extends 
from  John  o' Groats  to  Portpatrick.  This  last-mentioned  institution, 
the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  was  called  into  being  some  fifteen 
years  ago  for  the  express  purpose  of  stemming  the  fearful  tide  of 
drunkenness,  which  threatened  to  floor  the  law;  and  its  annual  register 
(I860,)  which  is  now  before  us,  furnishes  the  most  direct  evidence 
of  the  spread  of  a  reactionary  spirit.  It  is  an  organization  composed 
of  nearly  400  separate  societies,  scattered  over  the  entire  country. 
It  Supports  three  periodicals — a  quarterly  review,  a  weekly  journal, 
and  a  monthly  magazine  for  the  young — all  conducted  with  great 
tact  and  abihty.  It  issues,  moreover,  an  immense  number  of  tracts, 
and  during  the  last  few  years  it  has  published  several  works  of  far 
more  than  ephemeral  interest ;  such,  for  example,  as  Alcolwl :  its 
Flace  and  Fencer,  by  Professor  Miller,  of  Edinburgh.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  this  association — that  of 
entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drink — it  is  impossible  to  contem- 
plate its  actual  dimensions  and  the  amount  of  its  income  (£8,000  a- 
year,)  not  to  speak  of  the  notorious  energy  which  has  marked  its 
whole  proceedings,  without  coming  at  least  to  the  conclusion,  that  if 
Scotland  is  still  an  intemperate  country,  it  is  not  absolutely  destitute 
of  all  recuperative  power. 

A  far  more  painful  subject,  iu  connection  with  Scottish  Social  Life, 
is  that  of  the  prevalence  of  unchastity.  It  is  more  painful,  because 
there  is  less  to  say  in  explanation  of  it,  and  less  substantial  grounds 
of  hope  in  regard  to  the  mitigation  of  the  evil.  From  an  excellent 
"  Address  upon  Illegitimacy  to  the  Working  Men  of  Scotland,  by 
John  M.  Strachan,  M.D.,  Dollar,"  we  quote  the  following  appalling 
statement,  which  professes  to  describe  things  as  they  are : — "  In 
Scotland  9  per  cent,  of  the  births  are  illegitimate ;  in  England, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Belgium,  6  per  cent. ;  in  France  and  Prussia, 
7  per  cent. ;  in  Denmark  and  Hanover,  9  per  cent. ;  and  in  Austria, 
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11  per  cent.  After  a  carefdl  consideration  of  the  records  of  my  own 
practice  for  many  years,  and  of  the  registers  of  this  and  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes,  I  am  convinced  that  of  the  first  children  among  the 
working  classes  not  fewer  than  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  are 
either  illegitimate,  or  are  saved  from  this  reproach  only  by  the 
marriage  of  the  parents  within  a  short  period  of  the  birth  of  the 
child;  or,  to  put  this  in  other  words,  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
women  of  this  class  are  unchaste.  But  as  even  among  married 
women,  one  out  of  every  ten  have  no  children,  we  are  almosi  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  amongst  women  of  the  working  class  few  or 
none  preserve  their  chastity  till  their  marriage." 

This  description  is  so  dreadful,  that  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  exaggerated.  At  any  rate,  it  is  professedly  a  portion  only  of 
the  specified  section  of  the  country  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  the  many 
singular  facts  connected  with  this  plague-spot,  that  its  blackness 
varies  very  considerably  in  different  districts,  we  may  venture  to 
assume  that  Dollar,  and  the  neighbouring  parishes,  are  above  the 
average  in  respect  of  immorality.  Still,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
escaping  from  the  fact,  that  on  the  whole  the  per-centage  of  ille- 
gitimacy in  religious  Scotland  is  higher  than  it  is  in  France ;  and 
that  this  is  a  state  of  matters  which  is  sufficiently  deplorable  and 
perplexing. 

Dr.  Strachan  indicates  the  following  as  some  of  the  causes  which 
may  account  for  the  prevalence  of  the  evil — limited  accommodation 
in  the  houses  of  working  men — the  coarseness  and  indelicacy  of 
language  that  is  often  permitted  even  in  the  family  circle — the  low 
moral  tone  of  feeling  which  prevails  among  young  working  nies  in 
regard  to  female  delicacy  and  chastity — and  the  manner  of  courtship 
that  is  customar}^  among  the  working  classes.  Some  very  plain  and 
practical  remarks  are  made  upon  all  these  points,  especially  u}K)n  the 
last  of  these,  which  has,  we  Ixjlieve,  more  to  do  with  the  point  than 
many  of  the  others.  That  is  to  say,  our  inquiry  being  not  why 
should  immorality  exist  at  all,  but  why  should  it  prevail  to  such  an 
extent  in  Scotia  ml  /  wo  want  to  know  the  sjxjcialities  in  the  habits 
of  the  people,  which  may  help  to  explain  the  excess  ;  and  this, 
the  manner  of  their  courtships,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  natural 
peculiarities  which  openite  most  powerfully  for  evil.  Insufficiency  of 
house  accommodation,  rough  speech,  and  low  tone  of  feeling,  are 
elements  of  corruption  which  are  working  in  many  lands.  But  we 
have  heard  of  no  country  in  which  the  love  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
so  censurable  and  shocking.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  such  a 
thing  should  Ix?,  but  we  an»  assured  that,  in  ngricultunil  districts 
especially,  the  ])icture  is  to  the  very  life.  **  If,"  says  Dr.  Strachan, 
'*  a  young  woman  has  no  acknowleclgeil  lover,  she  receives  the  visits, 
probably,  of  man}^  young  men,  who  may  1h»  courting  her,  as  it  w 
called — she  does  not  know  whether  with  serious  intentions,  or  not, 
and  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  they  liave  no  serious  intentions  in  the 
matter.  She  receives  them  in  secresy,  at  late  hours,  verj'  probably 
getting  out  of  bed  for  the  purpose ;  she  spends  hours  with  them 
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alone,  and  in  the  dark."  What  can  be  expected  of  snch  a  monstrous 
state  of  matters  as  this  ?  We  earnestly  trust  that  the  full  light  of 
public  opinion  shall  be  turned  upon  the  point ;  and  that  no  such 
considerations  as  the  delicacy  of  the  subject  shall  prevent  those  who 
are  interested  in  the  social  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  from 
labouring  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which  not  only  tends  to  immo- 
rality, but  which  is  itself  immoral  in  no  ordinary  degree. 

To  Dr.  Strachan's  four  "  causes"  one  or  two  others  may  perhaps 

be  fairly  added.     The  Registrar's  returns  show  that  while  the  number 

of  births  in  England  and  Scotland  bear  a  fair  proportion  to  one 

another,  the  number  of  marriages  do  not  do  so.     Why  should  there 

be  fewer  marriages  (in  proportion)   in  Scotland  than  in  England  ? 

We  have  heard  several  reasons  suggested.     Some  attribute  it  to  the 

greater  poverty  of  the  people.  But  this  (supposing  it  to  be  true  that 

the  working  classes  of  the  one  country  are  poorer  than  those  of  the 

other)   can  hardly  be   taken  by  itself  as   settling  the  matter;  for 

poverty  alone  does  not  always  ensure  celibacy,  as  witness  the  Irish, 

who  many  of  them  marry  on  sixpence  a-day.     The  other  element, 

however,  which  from  the  days  of  Sir  Richard  Moniplies  downward 

has  been  held  to  complete  the   Scottish  national  character — pride, 

or  we  shall  say,  to  put  it  in  a  less  objectionable  form,  pi-vdeiice,  may 

have  something  also  to  do  with   it.     Poverty  and  prudence  !     It 

is  at  least  possible  that  these  may  in  part  explain  why  the  working 

men  of  Scotland  do  not  marry  so  generally  as  their  brethren  on  this 

side  of  the  Border.     If  this  be  true,  we  can  only  add,  alas  !  that 

poverty  should  so  often  show  that  it  is  not   allied  to   principle  ! 

Alas  !  that  prudence  should  so  frequently  give  place  to  passion  ! 

We  have  heard  another  explanation,  however,  of  the  comparative 
fewness  of  Scottish  marriages.  It  is  that  in  country  districts  there 
is  a  positive  scarcity  of  houses.  Clearances  are  not  confined  entirely 
to  the  Highlands.  A  friend  of  our  own,  who  lives  in  a  Lowland 
rural  district,  with  which,  in  earlier  days,  we  were  ourselves  inti- 
mately acquainted,  mentioned  to  us,  within  the  last  two  months,  the 
names  of  three  small  hamlets  which,  within  our  o^vn  recollection, 
had  been  inhabited  by  a  number  of  families,  but  wliich  the  proprietor 
had  suffered  to  fall  to  ruin.  "  The  young  people  of  my  neighbour- 
hood," added  my  friend,  "  literally  cannot  now  find  places  in  which 
to  begin  housekeeping."  Now,  the  hindrances  wliich  exist  to  mar- 
riage form  no  justification  of  immorality  ;  but  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  such  statements  as  these,  we  may,  at  least  to  some  extent,  account 
to  ourselves  for  its  prevalence  in  Scotland. 

What  hope  is  there  for  the  future  in  regard  to  this  matter  ?  It 
must  be  confessed  that,  so  far  as  anything  veiy  positive  is  concerned, 
not  much  can  yet  be  said.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  per-centage 
of  illegitimacy  has  as  yet  sensibly  decreased ;  nor  have  we  heard  of 
any  such  decided  measures  being  taken  as  might  promise  speedy  re- 
formation :  still  we  expect  much  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  eye  of 
the  country  has  now  been  fairly  turned  upon  the  blot.  We  expect 
much,  for  two  reasons  :  first j  because  it  can  be  proved  that  an  elevated 
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public  sentiment  in  any  community  tells  most  powerfully  upon  this 
department  of  its  morals ;  and  second,  because  for  very  shame  the 
Churches  must  become  more  faithful  in  the  exercise  of  discipline,  which 
cannot  but  in  time  have  its  effect  also.  The  influence  of  public 
opinion  in  diminishing  illegitimacy  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  well  known  that  in  certain  fishing  com- 
munities, not  remarkable  otherwise  for  good  behaviour,  female  un- 
chastity  is  exceedingly  uncommon ;  and  what  is  more  strange,  there 
are  sometimes  to  be  found  contiguous  parishes,  in  one  of  which 
births  are  constantly  occurring  out  of  wedlock,  while  in  the  other 
such  births  occur  rarely,  and  at  long  intervals.  And  when  you  come 
to  inquire  why  this  difference  should  be,  you  can  find  no  deeper  ex- 
planation of  it  than  just  tliis,  that  in  one  place  the  fall  of  a  woman  "  is 
nothing  thought  of,'*  while  in  the  other  it  is  reckoned  a  burning  dis- 
grace. The  Scottish  people  ought  to  be  thankful  that  this  blur  in 
their  escutcheon  lias  been  so  thoroughly  exposed.  However  severely 
the  representatives  of  the  press  have  spoken  out  upon  the  subject, 
they  have  just  been  subserving  the  very  same  end  as  that  which  Dr. 
Strachan  has  in  view  in  his  excellent  address — the  creation  of  a  state 
of  public  feeling  which  shall,  we  may  hope,  ultimately  tell  even  upon 
the  districts  where  the  tone  of  morality  is  lowest  and  most  debasing. 
But  we  hope  much,  also,  from  the  growing  fidelity  of  the  Churches. 
It  has  been  more  than  once  suggested  that  the  cause  of  illegitimacy 
should  be  classified  according  to  the  ecclesiastical  connections  of  the 
parties  concerned.  The  thing  could  be  easily  done  ;  and  we  can 
conceive  of  various  useful  purposes  which  might  be  served  thereby. 
In  the  meantime,  it  is  instructive  to  mark  that  in  countries  where 
Evangelical  Rehgion  has  long  prevailed  (as  Ross  and  Sutherland,  for 
example,)  the  per-centage  of  immorality  is  lowest,  while  in  those 
district's  which  have  been  for  generations  the  strongholds  of  ttyxierO' 
tism  (as  Banff  and  Bute,)  the  per-centage,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, reaches  its  maximum.  The  power  of  the  Churches  to  breathe 
a  purer  life  into  the  social  system  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted. 
We  have  at  this  instant  in  our  eye  a  parish  in  wliich,  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  ago,  a  pure  marriage  was  seldom  or  ever  solemnised, 
yet  in  which  now,  very  much  through  a  judicious  exercise  of  the 
divine  ordinance  of  discipline,  an  illegitimate  birth  seldom  occurs. 
While,  therefore,  we  would  in  the  most  kindly  spirit  call  u^K)n  the 
country  at  large  to  arouse  itself,  that  this  foul  blot  on  the  national 
honour  may  be  removed,  we  would  call  upon  the  Scottish  Churches 
especially  to  do  their  jmrt  also  in  the  matter. 

Another  great  social  question  which  has  of  late  especially  excited 
much  attention  in  Scotbuid,  n»s|H?ct8  the  condition  generally  of 
agricultural  labourers.  **  The  Kev.  Himt}'  Stuart,  Minister  of  Owth- 
low,  read  some  years  ago  an  elalHirate  ]>aper  on  the  subject  before 
the  Forfarshire  Agricultural  Association;  that  pa|>er  was  afterwards 
published  in  pamphlet  form,  and  produiM'd  apparently  a  \exy  good 
impression — so  much  so,  that  as  one  of  the  fruits  of  it  there  waa 
shortly  afler  organized  a  most  iutluential  Association  for  promoting 
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Improvement  in  the  Dwellings  and  Domestic  Condition  of  Agricul- 
tural Labourers  in  Scotland."  We  are  unable  to  report  particularly- 
regarding  the  operations  of  this  Society.  We  can  fancy  that  it  is 
not  the  less  busy  in  good-doing,  because  it  is  not  foisting  itself  con- 
tinually on  the  attention  of  the  world.  Our  only  fear  respecting 
its  utility  arises  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  just  a  little  too 
high  and  mighty — for  its  having — one  prince,  four  dukes,  five  earls, 
ten  baronete,  not  to  speak  of  one  marquis,  three  barons,  and  no  end 
of  squires  among  its  office-bearers. 

Outside,  however,  of  this  aristocratic  Association,  the  same  subject 
has  been  taken  up  in  an  earnest  spirit  by  other  bodies.     One  of  the 
most  interesting  social  papers  we  recollect  to  have  seen,  is  a  report 
referring  mainly  to  this  matter,  given  in  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Begg,  of 
Edinburgh,  to  the  last  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church.     By 
both  this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Stuart,  what  is  reckoned  the  grand 
curse  of  the  Scottish  rural  districts  is  what  is  called  the  Bothy  Sys- 
(em,  the  plan  of  lodging  a  number  of  ploughmen  and  other  labourers, 
generally  unmarried,  and  of  either  sex,  in  a  hut  or  outhouse,  called 
a  '*  Bothy,"  and  thus  virtually  rendering  all  the  humanizing  influ- 
ences of  life  impossible.     *'  Various  causes,"  says  Dr.  Begg,  "  ai^e 
assigned  in  the  returns  for  the  introduction  of  fiothies  at  first.     In 
many  of  them  the  cause  is  said  to  have  been  the  introduction  of 
improved  farming,  the  throwing  o£  several  farms  into  one,  and  the 
demolition  of  the  old  cottages,  as  being  no  longer  necessary  under 
the  new  system  of  husbandry — nay,  as  being  likely  to  harbour  a 
population  that  might  become  burdensome  in  the  way  of  poor-rates. 
Bothies  for  unmarried  men  supplied  the  lack  of  cottages,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  less  dangerous  in  respect  to  pauperism.     It  is  also 
frequently  alleged  in  the  returns  that  the  cause  of  the  Bothies  has 
been  the  elevation  of  the  social  position  of  the  farmer  and  of  his 
family,  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  impossible  for  master  and 
man-servant  any  longer  to  sit  at  the  same  table,  as  in  more  primi- 
tive times.     And  some  allege  that  the  cause  has  been  the  unreason- 
able and  discontented  spirit  of  the  servants  themselves,  who  became 
in  consequence  disagreeable  inmates   of   the  farmers'  houses,  and 
required  to  be  thrust  out  into  a  separate  place.     There  is  probably 
truth  in  all  these  suggestions." 

The  effects  of  this  system  are  shown  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
demoralizing.  Dr.  Begg*s  report  is  made  up  of  returns  sent  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  and  he  says: — "  The  nearly  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  these  returns  is  to  the  effect  that  almost  every  form  of 
moral  evil  has  sprung  from  the  Bothy  System — and,  especially,  that 
it  has  been  a  great  foster-parent  of  Sabbat h-brealdng,  drunkenness, 
and  illegitimacy  in  the  districts  in  which  it  prevails  !" 

The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  lies  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors.  Farm  libraries,  newspapers,  Bothy  teachers,  and  other 
moral  appliances  may  help  to  lessen  the  evil,  but  they  can  never  cure 
it.  There  must  be  better  Ju/me^  as  the  basis  of  all  thorough  improve- 
ment.    And  on  the  10th  of  January,  1854,  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
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tlemen  forming  the  Association  above  referred  to  seemed  to  be  very 
fully  aware  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Stuart  gives  in  an  Appendix  to  the 
Second  Edition  of  his  Essay,  a  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  a  Public 
Meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on  that  day ;  and  from  it  we  learn,  that 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  who  was  in  the  chair,  gave  expres.sion  to  a 
good  deal  of  strong  and  wholesome  language.  "  I  confess,  for  my 
own  part,  and  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  that  I  can  show  as  bad  speci- 
mens of  cottages — I  believe,  also,  in  some  cases,  as  bad  specimens  of 
Bothies,  as  can  be  found  in  any  part  of  Scotland.  I  say  that  to  my 
shame.  But  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  bUnk  the  question.  If  I 
attack  others  for  the  state  that  their  houses  are  in,  I  will  not  allow 
any  person  to  say  that  I  have  concealed  the  condition  of  my  own.  We 
must  consider  the  effect  this  has  on  the  mond  condition  of  our  pea- 
santry. Many  of  them  are  very  well  educated,  and  some  of  them 
have  considerable  natural  refinement  of  mind.  But  really,  when  a 
man  has  a  feeling  of  refinement  and  is  well  educated,  if  he  lives  in  a 
house  that  any  person  might  hesitate  to  put  his  pigs  in,  you  cannot 
expect  that  he  can  be  otherwise  than  discontented  with  his  lot." 
"  I  appeal  to  any  landlord,  factor,  or  tenant,  if  what  I  am  stating  is 
not  the  case.  How  can  you  expect  that  when  men,  women,  and 
children  are  all  huddled  together  in  one  apartment,  or  in  two  apart- 
ments, it  should  be  otherwise  than  that  all  self-respect  is  lost,  and 
that  the  delicacy  of  feeling  wlych  ought  to  exist  is  destroyed  ?" 
"  Gentlemen,  we  shall  do  nothing  with  this  Association,  if  it  be  merely 
an  Association  for  puffing  and  extolling — for  giving  premiums  to 
this  man — and  puffing  that  man — for  extolling  this  man  and  extol- 
ling the  other.  We  must  look  the  evil,  such  as  it  is,  straight  in  the 
face."  *'  I  am  afraid  1  have  said  several  things  which  are  very 
unpalatable,  and  which  will  not  be  liked;  but  1  cannot  help  it — 1  feel 
strongly  on  the  subject,  and  I  cannot  but  state  what  1  feel !"  These 
are  strong  and  healthy  words  from  the  premier  duke  of  Scotland  ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  say  that  the  earnest  feelings  manifested  on  this 
occasion  by  him  have  not  eva|H)nited  in  smoke.  Improvement*  of 
an  extensive  nature  have,  we  understand,  been  matle  in  the  houses 
of  his  large  estates ;  and  the  one  regret  is,  that  his  example,  and  that 
of  Lord  Kinnainl,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  have  l)een  so  little  gene- 
rally followed.  Still  things  are  tending,  although  slowly,  in  the 
right  direction  ;  and  we  trust  that  by  and  bye  public  opinion  may 
become  so  influential  and  constraining,  as  to  com|K'l  even  the  most 
selfish  and  inconsiderate  among  the  lairds  to  think  as  much  of  the 
comfort  of  their  cottages  as  of  the  ventilation  of  their  byres  and 
their  stables. 

We  hatl  intended,  in  conclusion,  to  have  notictni  at  some  length 
what  is  intimately  and  vitally  connected  with  the  subject  of  this  paper 
— the  State  of  lieligiou  and  Education  in  ScHitland;  but  our  space  has 
been  so  fully  occupied  by  a  review  of  other  relative  nuittor,  that  we 
must  be  content  with  merelv  settinif  down  one  or  two  of  the  facta 
which  were  brought  out  at  the  census  of  iHol. 

It  appears,  then,  that  in  Scotland  there  are  upwards  of  thirty  difie- 
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rent  Religious  Sects,  a  munber  of  them,  however,  being  so  small  as  to 
Have  no  more,  than  one  congregation  each.  The  three  most  powerful 
bodies  are  the  Established  Church,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church ;  the  first  containing  34  per  cent. ;  the  second 
32  per  cent. ;  and  the  third  18  per  cent,  of  the  Church-going  popu- 
lation. From  the  Census  Returns,  it  would  appear  that  the  church 
accommodation  is  covsiderahly  greater  than  can-  he  used^  and  that  not 
more  than  one-half  of  it  is  actually  made  use  of.  This  singular  state 
of  affairs,  however,  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  disruption  of  1843, 
since  when  nearly  a  thousand  new  places  of  worship  have  been 
erected.  And  this  statement  must  not  be  regarded  as  if  it  proved 
that  nowhere  are  new  ecclesiastical  buildings  urgently  required ;  for 
in  many  a  rural  parish  there  are  now  two  churches,  any  one  of  which 
would  be  adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  whole  inhabitants, 
while  in  districts  of  growing  cities  and  new  manufacturing  villages, 
there  are  no  church  edifices  of  any  description.  On  the  Census 
Sunday,  the  proportion  of  persons  who  attended  church  to  popular 
tion,  was  less  than  a  third  in  the  morning,  and  rather  more  than  a 
fifth  in  the  afternoon.  This  proportion  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
England.  But  it  reveals  a  state  of  things  not  altogether  flattering 
to  a  country  where  at  least  the  profession  of  religion  was  once  sup- 
posed to  be  very  nearly  universal.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  figures  do  not  always  convey  an  accurate  impression 
either  of  the  social  or  religious  condition  of  the  district.  Regard 
must  be  had  also  to  the  spirit  and  enterprise  of  those  who  make  the 
reforming  element  in  the  mass ;  and,  looked  at  in  this  light,  the 
religious  future  of  Scotland  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  unhopeful. 
The  Free  Church  is  the  only  body  whose  whole  income  and  expen- 
diture are  submitted  to  public  inspection,  and  we  cannot  therefore 
speak  so  definitely  of  the  life  and  energy  of  the  other  denominations ; 
bat  it  is  certainly  a  significant  fact,  indicative  of  the  presence  in  the 
heart  of  the  Scottish  people  of  a  decided  re-actionary  tendency,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  from  religious  indifference,  that  that  one  sect  has 
for  nearly  twenty  years  raised  voluntarily  for  the  support  and  spread 
of  the  Gospel  the  large  annual  sum  total  of  £300,000. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  the  Educational  reputation  of  Scot- 
land is  still,  to  a  very  great  extent,  merely  traditional.  The  number 
of  its  schools  may,  indeed,  bear  still  a  fair  enough  proportion  to  the 
population,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  them  is,  with- 
out a  doubt,  vastly  improved.  But,  along  with  the  moral  and  religious 
deterioration  of  the  people,  there  appeared  a  change  in  their  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  the  advantages  of  book-learning  and  mental 
training ;  and  it  is  no  longer  so  certain  as  it  was  once  that,  among  a 
miscellaneous  company  of  working  men  of  all  nations,  the  Scotchmen 
will  generally  be  found  to  be  the  most  intelligent  and  the  best  read. 
As  it  is,  not  more  than  one  in  seven  of  the  population  are  at  school, 
and  not  only  in  the  large  towns,  but  even  in  the  country  villages, 
children  are  growing  up  without  being  taught  at  all.  If  the  Social 
condition  of  Scotland  is  to  be  materially  improved,  this  great  evil  will 
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have  to  be  remedied.  How  it  is  to  be  done,  is  another  question.  But 
if  some  plan  is  not  soon  discovered,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  all  other 
reformatory  measures  will  be  seriously  hampered  and  obstructed. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  not  without  satisfaction  that  we  con- 
template the  history  and  present  aspect  of  Social  Life  in  Scotland. 
There  are  many  painful  things  about  it — many  things  which  ought 
to  excite  the  deepest  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  honestly 
interested  in  that  country's  religion.  But  there  are  rays  of  light 
also  thrown  across  the  picture,  which  do  much  towards  relieving  its 
darkness  and  gloom.  And  among  these  rays  there  is  that  especially 
of  hope,  that,  with  the  spirit  of  religious  earnestness  revived  in  tho 
hearts  of  many,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  the  evils  now 
thoroughly  exposed,  such  remedial  measures  shall  be  taken  as  will 
hold  out  the  certain  assurance,  as  years  roll  by,  that  every  part  of  the 
Social  System  will  undergo  a  process  of  thorough  renovation. 


V. 
MR.   GLADSTONE  AT  EDINBURGH. 

"  The  grey  Metropolis  of  the  North  "  was  very  grey  on  the  morning 
of  the  17th  of  April  last.  A  slumbrous  mist  stealing  up  the  Firth  ; 
a  thin,  half-pei'ceptible  haze  swathing  the  ribs  and  battlements  of 
Arthur's  seat ;  the  gloom  of  the  old  town  and  the  brightness  of  tho 
new,  toned  down  into  an  amicable  neutrahty  by  the  unsubstantial 
and  aerial  veil  between  ;  the  sunshine  playing  deceitfully  upon  your 
face,  while  the  east  >vind,  blending  with  it  in  subtle  and  mysterioua 
interaympenfitratkniy  scan^'hed  your  bones  ; — all  these,  familiar  enough 
to  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  were  on  that  day  enjoyed  also  by 
hundreds  of  strangers  gathered  to  an  Academical  Celebration.  The 
students  of  the  University,  during  tho  Session  then  closing,  had 
enjoyed  for  the  first  time  the  privilege  which  other  Scotch  Universities 
have  always  liad,  of  electing  a  Hector;  and  this  privilege  they  had 
exercised  with  the  perfennd  enthasiasm  of  their  age  and  race.  Mr. 
Glailstone  was  brought  fonvanl,  and  after  a  contest  with  a  gentle- 
man of  local  literary  celebrity,  was  declared  at  the  heatl  of  the  poll 
amid  a  tempest  of  howling  and  hurrahs  worthy  of  an  Acadenuo 
Donnybrook.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  undeterred  by  the 
prospect  of  a  bud^vt  of  vast  difficulty  to  l)t!  prepiuvd,  and  a  Parlia- 
mentary campaign  upon  it  in  which  he  should  have  to  **  keep  the 
bridge"  with  his  single  arm,  at  once  at'cepted  the  offer,  and  fixed  this 
day  tor  his  installation.  The  College  of  Edinburgh,  a  hirge  S€]uare 
in  the  old  town,  black  and  grimy  outside,  but  j»n»senting  a  stately 
and  symmetrical  quadrangle  within,  has  yet  no  liuU  huited  for  such  a 
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solemnity ;  and  the  members  of  the  University,  graduate  and  under- 
graduate, trooped  on  this  forenoon  to  the  Music  Hall,  a  building  of 
modest  dimensions,  from  whose  platform  orators  love  to  sway  the 
polished  and  critical  democracy  of  the  modem  Athens. 

In  the  centre  of  the  Hall  are  crowded  the  students  who  have 
elected  the  Rector.  Some  of  them  are  mere  boys,  rejoicing  in  the 
first  enjoyment  of  their  Bv/rschenhendichkeit,  and  forgetting  (what 
the  address  to  which  they  are  about  to  listen  will  be  sure  to  remind 
them  of)  how  much  of  this  first  Session  they  have  been  content  gaily 
and  gladly  to  lose,  and  not  a  little  of  it  in  the  excitement  of  the 
contest  and  canvass  for  this  very  office.  Others  are  older  and  graver 
men,  who  have  had  to  wrestle  with  the  world  year  after  year,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  little  leisure  to  prosecute  a  higher  but  not  more 
noble  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  philosophy  and  science  during 
the  short  six  months  Session  at  College.  Almost  all  of  them  seem 
older  than  they  are  ;  the  Scotch  feeling  of  responsibility  has  left  its 
mark  upon  the  young  faces,  and  they  look  like  those  who,  though  for 
the  present  apart  from  the  world,  have  yet  looked  the  world  in  the 
face,  and  felt  the  practical  importance  even  of  the  most  abstract 
studies.  On  either  side  of  them,  in  the  two  wings  of  the  Hall,  sit  the 
members  of  the  general  Council  of  the  University,  a  body  called  into 
existence  by  the  recent  Act,  giving  the  Scotch  Universities  an  inde- 
pendent constitution,  and  which  meets  half-yearly  to  take  into  its 
consideration  "  all  questions  concerning  the  well-being  of  the  Uni- 
versity." There  are  already  about  fifteen  hundred  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Council,  all  graduates  or  men  who  have  gone  through  a 
course  entitling  to  graduation,  and  they  thus  form  a  very  important 
Academical  Parliament.  They  have  elected  Lord  Brougham  as  the 
first  Chancellor  in  October  last ;  to-morrow  they  are  to  meet  for  the 
first  time  for  University  business,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  chair, 
and  to-day  they  wait  with  a  keen  critical  attention  for  his  address, 
every  sentence  of  which  will,  before  nightfall,  be  discussed  and 
debated  over,  with  sarcastic  disapproval  or  fierce  and  logical  appro- 
bation. In  the  gallery,  in  front  of  the  platform,  and  on  the  orchestra 
rising  behind  it,  are  placed  the  ladies,  who,  with  a  magnanimous  for- 
giveness of  the  somewhat  obscure  position  into  which  their  learned 
lords  have  thrust  them,  take  a  noble  revenge  by  shining  the  brighter, 
and  make  an  unexpected  sunshine  in  the  shadier  part  of  the  Hall. 
Sydney  Smith  has  characterized  the  Edinburgh  ladies  as  meta- 
physical ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  they  do  not  look  so,  and  as  Hypatia 
in  a  blue  ribbon  smiles  across  to  Sappho  in  those  golden  curls,  they 
seem  almost  to  forget  that  they  are  assisting  at  a  grave  Academical 
solemnity,  and  the  liquid  laughter  of  the  duhe  loquentes  above  dis- 
tracts the  attention  of  the  ingenuous  but  impatient  youth  below. 

For  a  wild  uproar  is  beginning  to  arise  throughout  the  Hall.  Old 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  waiting  half  an  hour  already,  regard  their 
unoffending  watches  with  a  fixed  and  reproachful  frown ;  and  young 
gentlemen,  who  have  been  looking  round  in  vain  for  some  incident 
to  justify  a  clamour,  give  up  the  fruitless  search,  and  proceed  to 
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**  make  the  happineBS  they  do  not  find"  by  thumping  the  floor  below 
and  hurling  interjections  towards  the  roof  above.  The  tumult  gets 
infectious.  Every  one  rises  from  his  seat,  and  everything  is  laid  hold 
of  to  keep  up  the  row.  New  comers  especially  provoke  it.  One  man 
entering  has  a  long  nose  —  it  were  insufierable  dulness  not  to  be 
amused  at  that.  The  next  nose  is  rather  short — it  were  manifest 
injustice  to  let  it  pass  more  favourably.  The  third  man  is  not 
remarkable  in  either  or  in  any  way ;  but  that,  in  our  present  dis- 
position, appears  the  most  exquisite  jest  of  all.  Uproar  begets 
uproar,  and  tumult  gives  occasion  to  tumult — the  whole  Hall  is 
rocking  in  a  gentle  storm^  when  lo !  Vir  pietate  gravis  !  Sir  David 
Brewster  enters,  leading  the  procession  as  Principal,  and  all  sinks 
into  rest. 

Sir  David  looks  well,  and  his  gown,  of  rich  purple  silk  (for  he  is 
"Vice- Chancellor  as  well  as  Principal),  relieved  by  the  crimson  and 
scarlet  hood  of  a  D.C.L.,  contrasts  nobly  with  the  aged  face  and 
snow-white  hair.  Behind  him  enter  the  Professors,  in  the  robes 
appropriate  to  the  different  Faculties,  and  we  recognize  some  of  the 
better-known  faces : — Professor  Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform^ 
with  his  leonine  head  and  mane,  and  bluff,  good-humoured  smile ; 
Professor  Syme,  the  trenchant  surgeon,  who  cuts  with  more  weapons 
than  one,  but  "  never  wastes  a  word,  or  a  drop  of  ink,  or  a  drop  of 
blood ;  "  Dr.  James  Robertson,  one  of  the  Professors  of  Divinity, 

Slanted  on  the  platform  like  a  piece  of  ordnance,  though  for  this 
ay  the  audience  is  safe  from  its  thundering  reverberation ;  the 
grizzled  head,  and  form  more  than  erect,  of  Dr.  Christison,  the  well- 
known  Toxicologist,  one  of  the  oldest,  most  energetic,  and  most 
respected  men  connected  with  the  College,  and  looking  as  if  he  was 
quite  aware  of  it ;  Professor  Blackie,  his  long  hair,  already  blanched, 
covering  that  keen  and  restless  brain  fed  from  a  warm  and  honest 
heart ;  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  with  his  ruddy  German  face,  the  latost 
acquisition  of  the  University,  and  who  promises  to  make  not  a  few 
enthusiasts  in  chemistry  among  its  students ;  Professor  Aytoun, 
buried  in  beard,  and  looking  like  a  Scottish  Cavalier  aAer  seventeen 
years  of  exile  in  a  desolate  and  razorless  land ;  Professor  Ooodsir, 
feeble  and  palsied  in  body,  but  great  and  eloquent  in  comparative 
anatomy ;  Professor  Miller,  a  high  peace  resting  on  his  broad  brow, 
who,  besides  being  a  skilful  surgeon,  is  what  he  calls  a  Nephalist, 
and  what  mortals  call  a  Teetotaller,  and  sedaces  day  by  day  the 
University  youth  to  join  him,  *'  for  pure  auld  Scotland's  sake'*  rather 
than  for  their  own ;  and  after  these  and  the  other  professors, 
Alexander  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  University  {jacius)^  and  poet 
(jioins)^  the  honey-dropping  mouth  hid  in  a  rich  and  fulvous  bc»anL 
Besides  these  are  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  University,  as  members  of  the  Royal  Commission  or  otherwiae ; 
the  Lord  Advocate  Moncrieff,  whose  haughty  but  frank  bearing  does 
not  interfere  with  his  popularity  as  a  legislator;  the  Lord  Jostioo 
Clerk  Inglis,  whose  English  readers  remember  as  the  defender  of 
Madeleine  Smith,  and  who  is  to-djij  recognized  as  having  carried 
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through  Parliament  the  late  IJniyerBity  Enactment;  Mr.  Murray 
Dunlop,  a  useful  M.P.,  and  admirable  ecclesiastical  lawyer,  who 
threw  the  high  claims  of  the  Scotch  Church  in  the  struggle  with  the 
state  before  1843  into  forms  worthy  of  the  earnestness  and  gravity 
of  the  contest ;  Lord  Ardmillan,  who  delivered  the  most  eloquent 
and  heartiest  of  the  innumerable  orations  on  the  day  of  the  Bums' 
Centenary,  and  others  whom  we  have  no  time  to  notice. 

Sir  David  Brewster  rises,  and,  in  compliance  with  his  inarticulate 
request,  the  Reverend  Professor  Crawford  invokes  the  Divine  bless- 
ing on  the  meeting  of  the  University,  and  that  not  in  Latin,  but  in 
well-chosen  and  classical  English.  The  Scotch  assemblage  stands 
mute  and  unresponsive  during  the  prayer,  Mr.  Gladstone  alone  pro- 
nouncing at  its  close  a  solemn  Amen.  Then  rises  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law,  the  sonorous  Professor  Campbell  Swinton,  prouder 
to  be  descended  from  the  Swintons  of  Kinmerghane  than  to  teach 
in  the  legal  capital  of  Scotland  the  magnificent  jurisprudence  of 
Rome.  His  function  as  Dean  is  to  present  to  the  Vice- Chancellor 
those  who  are  tobe  created  Doctors  of  Laws,  and  as  each  thus  honoured 
rises  to  his  feet,  he  tiiunders  out  an  energetic  but  discriminating 
eulogy.  Mr.  Gladstone  he  characterizes  as  *'  a  consummate  orator, 
a  most  accomplished  scholar,  a  statesman  of  eminent  distinction,  and 
a  faiihfal  and  laborious  servant  to  a  confiding  sovereign  "  (perhaps  a 
touch  of  sarcasm  in  this  last  epithet,  for  Mr.  Swinton  is  an  utter 
Tory),  "  who  has,  with  a  brilliancy  of  success,  which,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  venerable  Chancellor  of  this  University,  is  probably  un- 
rivalled in  modem  times,  combined  the  character  of  the  man  of 
action  and  the  man  of  letters."  Among  the  other  Doctors  of  Laws, 
two  attract  especial  attention.  Professor  Mansel,  of  Oxford,  who  is 
received  with  great  enthusiasm  as  the  representative  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton  (a  name  greater  than  any  left  to  the  University,  which 
rises  unbidden  to  many  a  mind  when  Mr.  Gladstone  aftenvards 
rvfers  to  the  few  who  possess  a  "princely  gift"  of  teaching,  and 
whom  *'  the  young  follow,  as  soldiers  folloAv  their  leader,  when  he 
waves  the  banner  of  their  native  land  before  their  eyes  ;  ")  and 
James  D.  Forbes,  the  distinguished  Natural  Philosopher,  who  has 
for  twenty-seven  years  adorned  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
now,  broken  in  health,  and  one  more  of  the  mart}TS  of  science, 
takes  the  honourable  but  less  active  duties  of  Principal,  vacated  by 
Sir  David  Brewster,  at  "  St.  Salvator  and  St.  lx»onard's,"  at  St. 
Andrew's.  And  now  the  Doctors  are  all  ca]:)ped,  and  every  one, 
(frateful  to  Professor  Swinton  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  has 
diiK'harged  the  combined  duties  of  University  Oi-ator  and  Praeco,  is 
yet  thankful  that  the  perils  of  eulogy  are  pjwt.  Mr.  Hall,  one 
of  the  students,  the  Rector's  constituents,  introduces  Mr.  Gladstone 
to  the  Vice-Chancellor  in  an  excellent  little  speech,  modestly  claim- 
ing his  aid  in  "  the  new  era  on  which  the  University  is  entering,  to 
raise  her  to  the  position  which  we  would  have  her  hold  among  the 
great  schools  of  Europe."  The  Rector  rises  to  his  feet  amid  a  roar 
of  scclamation,  and,  when  it  subsides,  dehvers  his  address. 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  appropriate  and  eloqnent  speech  was  a  great 
boon  to  the  Edinburgh  University,  but  his  personal  presence  was 
still  greater.  No  one  who  witnessed  his  inauguration,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  University  Council  at  which  he  presided  on  the 
following  day,  is  likely  to  forget  the  earnest  dignity  of  his 
demeanour,  the  carefal  conscientiousness  with  which  he  went  into 
every  detail  of  the  working  of  the  new  University  Constitution, 
which  he  had  evidently  thoroughly  studied  beforehand,  and  the 
stately  courtesy  with  which  he  offered  all  the  assistance  that  his 
experience  in  University  matters  might  enable  him  in  future  to  give, 
either  in  the  way  of  perfecting  the  machinery  or  smoothing  the 
working  of  the  machine.  That  such  an  influence  and  snch  assist- 
ance will  be  needed,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  recent  "  Uni- 
versities Act"  for  Scotland,  has  thrown  open  many  questions 
connected  with  the  modest  academies  of  the  North,  and  has,  in  fact, 
given  opportunity  for  a  reconstruction  of  them  which  may  be  more 
or  less  complete  just  as  it  seems  to  be  necessary  or  desirable. 
While  large  legislative  powers  are  in  the  meantime  vested  in  tlie 
University  Commissioners,  a  new  machinery  is  provided  henceforth 
for  all  the  Universities.  A  governing  body,  called  the  University 
Court,  is  appointed  for  each,  and  a  new  Council,  in  which  all 
graduates  have  a  right  to  sit,  meets  half-yearly  to  initiate  improve- 
ments, to  improve  or  reject  proposed  alterations,  and  generally  to 
deliberate  on  everything  that  concerns  the  Universities  as  the  organs 
of  the  higher  education  and  intellectual  life  of  Scotland.  Scotch- 
men are  not  likely  to  allow  such  an  opportunity  to  pass  unimproved. 
Among  the  subjects  already  largely  .discussed  at  Edinburgh  and  the 
other  seats  of  instruction  are — the  institution  of  examinations  before 
and  at  entering  College,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  define  as  well  as  elevate 
the  work  both  of  the  school  and  of  the  University  ;  the  more  efficient 
examination  for  degrees,  though  the  pass  in  these  has  already  for 
many  years  been  more  severe,  at  Edinburgh  at  least,  than  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  and  the  still  larger  and  more  interesting 
proposal  of  giving  more  of  what  Mr.  Gladstone  calls  **  a  just  free- 
dom to  teaching,"  so  as  to  "  approach  more  closely  to  the  primitive 
spirit  and  system  of  Universities,  by  introducing  the  element  of  a 
wholesome  competition"  between  the  Professors  and  those  of  the 
general  body  of  graduates  whose  acquirements  and  reputation  may 
enable  them  to  cope  with  them.  In  such  circumstances  it  was 
appropriate  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  should  turn  very  much 
on  the  nature  and  history  of  Universities  ;  and  wo  know  no  more 
noble  or  comprehensive  definitions  of  these  great  institutions  than 
are  to  be  found  in  this  address.  3'arting  from  *'  the  broad  and 
universal  canon,  that  every  generation  of  men,  as  they  traverse  the 
vale  of  life,  are  l)ound  to  accumulate,  and  in  divers  manners  do 
accumulate  new  treasures  for  the  race,  and  leave  the  world  richer, 
on  their  departure,  for  the  a<lvantagr^  of  iheir  descendants,  than,  on 
their  entrance,  they  themselves  had  found  it,"  he  argues  that,  **  of 
the  mental  portion  of  this  treasure  no  small  part  is  stored,  and  of 
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the  continnoTis  work  I  have  described  no  small  part  is  performed  by 
Universities ;  wbict  have  been,  I  venture  to  say,  entitled  to  rank 
among  the  greater  lights  and  glories  of  Christendom."  "  For  the 
work  of  the  University  as  such  covers  the  whole  field  of  knowledge 
human  and  Divine  ;  the  whole  field  of  our  nature  in  all  its  powers  ; 
the  whole  field  of  time,  in  binding  together  successive  generations 
as  they  pass  in  the  prosecution  of  their  common  destiny ;  aiding 
each  to  sow  its  proper  seed  and  to  reap  its  proper  harvest  from  what 
has  been  sown  before ;  storing  up  into  its  own  treasure-house  the 
spoils  of  every  new  venture  in  the  domain  of  mental  enterprise,  and 
ever  binding  the  present  to  pay  over  to  the  future  an  acknowledg- 
ment at  least  of  the  debt  which  for  itself  it  owes  the  past.  If  the 
work  of  improvement  in  human  society  under  Christian  influences 
be  a  continuous  and  progressive  work,  then  we  can  conceive  why  the 
King's  Daughter,  foreshadowed  in  Holy  Writ,  has  counted  the  Uni- 
versity among  her  handmaids.  If,  apart  from  what  may  be  the 
counsels  of  Providence  as  to  ultimate  success,  it  lay  essentially  in 
the  nature  of  Christianity  that  it  should  aim  at  nothing  less  than 
the  entire  regeneration  of  human  nature  and  society,  such  a  con- 
ception as  that  of  the  University  was  surely  her  appropriate  ally. 
Think  as  we  wiU  upon  the  movement  of  man's  life,  and  the  course  of 
his  destiny,  there  is  a  fit  association,  and  a  noble  and  lofty  harmony, 
between  the  greatest  gift  of  the  Almighty  to  our  race  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  subordinate  but  momentous  ministries  of  those  chief 
institutions  of  learning  and  education,  the  business  of  one  among 
which  has  gathered  us  to-day." 

The  original  idea  of  the  University  being  thus,  as  he  re-states  it, 
to  "  methodize,  perpetuate,  and  apply  all  knowledge  which  existed,  and 
to  adopt  and  take  up  into  itself  every  new  branch  as  it  came  sticcessively 
into  existence,'^  the  Rector  went  on  to  bear  witness  to  the  sincerity, 
and  sagacity,  and  energy  of  purpose  of  their  founders  in  the  middle 
age,  and  to  the  vast  and  various  good  which  they  achieved,  un- 
balanced by  any  characteristic  evils.  "  What  the  castle  was  to  the 
feudal  baron,  what  the  guild  was  to  the  infant  middle-class,  they  were 
to  knowledge  and  mental  freedom.  Nor  was  it  only  that  there  local 
culture  received  local  shelter,  and  enjoyed  through  them  an  immu- 
nity from  the  assaults  of  barbarism  in  its  vicinity ;  they  established, 
so  to  speak,  a  telegraph  for  the  mind,  and  all  the  elements  of  intel- 
lectual culture  scattered  throughout  Europe  were  brought  by  them 
into  near  communion.  Without  a  visible  head,  or  a  coercive  law,  or 
a  perilous  tendency  to  aggression,  they  did  for  the  mind  of  man  what 
the  unity  of  the  Romish  Church  aimed  at  doing  for  the  soul.  They 
did  it  by  the  strong  sympathy  of  an  inward  life,  and  by  a  common 
interest  and  impulse,  almost  from  their  nature  incapable  of  being 
directed  to  perverse  or  dangerous  ends.  . 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  grapple  with  the  question  which  might 
naturally  seem  to  present  itself  at  this  point,  whether  Universities, 
BO  admirably  fitted  for  the  age  which  gave  them  birth,  are  necessary 
in  the  greatly  changed  and  more  complete  system  of  modem  times. 
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Mach  might  be  said,  and  maoh  that  lies  very  near  the  surface,  in 
favour  of  such  an  objection.  The  world  is  widejiing  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  the  influences  that  make  and  mould  the  world  are  increas- 
ing and  intertwining  and  ramifying  in  ways  that  our  fathers  dreamed 
not  of.  The  Social  System  has  become  wonderfally  complete,  and  at 
the  same  time,  hy  a  very  familiar  paradox,  has  greatly  gained  in 
unity.  Of  old  "  Universities  were  a  great  mediating  power  between 
the  high  and  the  low,  between  the  old  and  the  new,  between  specu- 
lation and  action,  between  authority  and  freedom."  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  in  these  days  this  particular  function  of  theirs  has  very 
much  ceased ;  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
old  and  the  new,  speculation  and  action,  authority  and  freedom,  are 
no  longer  so  distinctly  and  strongly  opposed  to  each  other.  The 
great  atmosphere  of  pubhc  opinion,  the  connnunis  seiufus  of  eivihza- 
tion,  encompasses  and  harmonizes  all  things  in  our  modem  times. 
To  our  eyes,  the  old  is  not  so  very  old,  nor  the  new  so  very  new. 
The  world  itseli*  is  now  becoming,  what  the  rigid  barriers  of  the 
middle-age  refused  to  let  it  be  then,  a  real  universUas,  ever  conserv- 
ing the  old  and  absorbing  and  assimilating  the  new.  If,  therefore, 
we  desire  a  pledge  for  the  future  existence  and  prosperity  of  Univer- 
sities, we  shall  probably  find  it  not  so  much,  or  not  so  visibly,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  without,  as  in  the  unchanging  conditions 
of  the  development  of  the  individual  man.  The  University  is  not 
an  arbitrary  institution.  It  has  a  root  in  human  nature,  and  its 
work  is  appropriate  to  a  particular  and  well-defined  period  in  the 
history  of  the  youthful  mind.  There  comes  a  time  when  school  no 
longer  satisfies  the  intellect,  and  when  it  demands  not  merely  some- 
thing wider,  but  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  something  deeper. 
//  asks  to  think ;  and  the  function  of  the  University  is  to  teach  it  to 
think.  So  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  world  stands  the  nhiui 
7Hitter^  not,  according  to  the  vulgar  ideji,  to  give  all  knowledge,  but 
to  give  us  the  key  to  all  knowledge,  by  rooting  in  our  minds  the  idea 
of  what  true  scientific  knowledge  is,  and  because  this  work  is  done 
in  the  sunshine  of  youth,  at  the  time  when  all  hopes  are  brightt-st 
and  strongest ;  and  done,  too,  not  solitarily,  but  among  many, 
inspired  and  united  by  the  same  generous  ardourt  the  University 
becomes  to  all  who  have  passed  through  it  a  name  venerable  and 
dear — S^^nper  sit  injlore  ! 

But  the  most  striking  part  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  address  was  that 
in  which,  leaving  the  general  subject  of  Universities,  he  nddivRstd 
the  students  upon  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  they  should  prt>M> 
eute  their  studies.  Ihe  moral  i>ower  which  distintniishes  Mr. 
Uladstone  s  speaking  came  out  here,  with  memorable  and,  to  a 
hstener,  almost  painful  impressiveness.  The  robed  ftirm,  the  slow 
harmonious  ^gesture,  the  deliberate  and  well-j>oised  enunciation, 
the  large  utterance  and  lofty  tones,  the  stern,  sad  face,  lit  up  by  a  Hire 
and  genial  smile,  the  deep-S€*t  and  solemn  eyes,  Hashiug  with  an 
internal  light — each  contributed  to  tiie  power  with  which,  amid 
profound  silence,  he  urged  upon  the  youth  before  him  to  **  believe 
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before  experience — ^believe  until  you  may  know,  and  that  you  may 
know ;"  and  assured  them  that  "  the  thrift  of  time  will  repay  you  in 
after  life,  with  an  usury  of  profit  beyond  your  most  sanguine  dreams, 
and  the  waste  of  it  will  make  you  dwindle,  alike  in  intellectual  and 
moral  stature,  beyond  your  darkest  reckonings."  And  when,  leaving 
his  manuscript,  he  turned  to  the  students,  and,  standing  in  his 
crimson  vestments,  with  uplifted  hands,  like  a  high-priest  of  old  in 
solemn  adjuration,  he  warned  them  against  worshipping  success,  and 
temporary  idolising  fame,  and  many  remembered  that  the  speaker  was 
that  moment  the  most  popular  minister  in  England,  and  had  been 
sought  and  followed  by  that  success  which  he  has  never  deigned  to 

"  And,  gentlemen,  the  hope  of  an  enduring  fame  is  without  doubt 
a  powerful  incentive  to  virtuous  action,  and  you  may  suffer  it  to  float 
before  you  as  a  vision  of  refreshment,  second  always,  and  second  with 
long  interval,  of  your  conscience  and  the  wiU  of  God.  For  an  endu- 
ring fame  is  once  stamped  by  the  judgment  of  the  future,  that  future 
which  dispels  illusions,  and  smashes  idols  into  dust.  Little  of  what 
is  criminal,  little  of  what  is  idle,  can  endure  even  the  first  touch  of  the 
ordeal ;  it  seems  as  though  this  purging  power  following  at  the  heels 
of  man^  and  trying  his  work  were  a  witness,  and  a  harbinger  of  the 
great  and  final  account.  So,  then,  the  thirst  of  an  enduring  fame  is 
near  akin  to  the  love  of  true  excellence.  But  the  fame  of  the  moment 
is  a  dangerous  possession  and  a  bastard  motive ;  and  he  who  does 
his  acts  in  order  that  the  echo  of  them  may  come  back  as  a  soft  music 
in  his  ears,  plays  false  to  his  noble  destiny  as  a  Christian  man,  places 
himself  in  continual  danger  of  dallying  with  wrong,  and  taints  even 
his  virtuous  actions  at  their  source.  Not  the  subHme  words  alone  of 
the  Son  of  God  and  His  apostles,  but  heathenism  too,  even  while  its 
vision  is  limited  to  this  passing  scene,  testifies  with  an  hundred 
tongues  that  the  passing  scene  itself  presents  to  us  virtue  as  an  object, 
and  a  moral  law,  graven  deeply  in  our  whole  nature  as  a  guide.  But 
now,  when  the  screens  that  so  bounded  human  vision  have  been 
removed,  it  were  sad  indeed,  and  not  more  sad  than  shameful,  if  that 
being  should  be  content  to  live  for  the  opinion  of  the  moment,  who 
has  immortality  for  his  inheritance.  He  that  never  dies,  can  he  not 
afford  to  wait  patiently  a  while  ?  And  can  he  not  let  faith,  which 
interprets  the  present,  also  guarantee  the  future  ?  Nor  are  there 
any  two  habits  of  mind  more  distinct  than  that  which  chooses  success 
for  its  aim,  and  covets  after  popularity,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  values  and  defers  to  the  judgments  of  our  fellow-men  as  helps 
in  the  attainment  of  truth. 

"But  I  would  not  confound  with  the  sordid  worship  of  popularity 
in  after  life,  the  graceful  and  instinctive  love  of  praise  in  the  uncritical 
period  of  youth.  On  the  contrary,  I  say,  avail  yourselves  of  that 
stimulus  to  good  deeds,  and  when  it  proceeds  from  worthy  sources, 
and  lights  upon  worthy  conduct,  yield  yourselves  to  the  warm  satis- 
faction it  inspires ;  but  yet,  even  while  young,  and  even  amidst  the 
glow  of  that  delight,  keep  a  vigilant  eye  upon  yourselves,  refer  the 
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hononr  to  Him  from  whom  all  honour  comes,  and  ever  be  inwardly 
ashamed  for  not  being  worthier  of  His  gifts." 

In  one  respect  Mr.  Gladstone  has  well  requited  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  They  went  out  of  their  way,  as  Scotchmen  and  Presby- 
terians, to  choose  for  their  Rector  one  who  had  no  party,  or  political 
or  ecclesiastical  connection  with  them,  attracted  not  more  by  the 
academic  reputation  than  by  the  moral  consistency  and  Christian 
purpose  of  the  man.  He  met  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  with 
no  bated  breath  or  cowardly  reserve  discoursed  of  the  University  in 
those  highest  relations  which  no  man  and  no  human  institution  can 
ignore,  ever  since  that  Divine  voice  was  first  heard,  which  hi\s  come 
sounding  down  these  later  centuries. 

"  It  is,  I  believe,  a  fact,  and  if  so,  it  is  a  fact  highly  instructive 
and  suggestive,  that  the  University,  as  such,  is  a  Christian  institu- 
tion. The  Greeks,  indeed,  had  the  very  largest  ideas  upon  the 
training  of  man,  and  produced  specimens  of  our  kind  with  gii\s  that 
have  never  been  surpassed.  But  the  nature  of  man,  such  as  they 
knew  it,  was  scarcely  at  all  developed ;  nay,  it  was  maimed,  in  its 
supreme  capacity — in  its  relations  towards  God.  Hence,  as  in  the 
visions  of  the  prophet,  so  upon  the  roll  of  history,  the  imposing 
fabrics  of  ancient  civilization  never  have  endured.  Greece  has 
bequeathed  to  us  her  ever-living  tongue,  and  the  immortal  productions 
of  her  intellect.  Rome  made  reatly  for  Christendom  the  elements  of 
solid  polity  and  law ;  but  the  brilliant  assemblage  of  endowments 
which  constitutes  civilization,  having  no  root  in  itself,  could  not  bmok 
the  shocks  of  time  and  vicissitude ;  it  came  and  it  went  ;  it  wa.M 
seen  and  it  was  gone;  Hnnc  tantum  t^rris  ostmdeni  faia  ;  ticfpte  ultra 
esse  sinent.  Wo  now  watch,  gentlemen,  with  a  trembling  hope,  the 
course  of  that  later  and  Christian  civilization  which  arose  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  old  heathen  world,  and  ask  ourselves  whether,  like  the 
Gospel  itself,  so  that  which  the  Gospt^l  has  wrought  lx»yond  itself  in 
the  manners,  arts,  laws,  and  institutions  of  mc»n,  is  in  such  manner 
and  degree  salt(»d  with  perpetual  life,  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  it  ?  Will  the  civilization,  which  was  springing 
upwards  from  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  and  which  now,  over  the 
face  of  Europe  and  America,  seems  to  prt^sent  to  us  in  lx»wildering 
conflict  the  mingled  signs  of  decrepitude  and  t»f  vigour,  perish  like 
its  older  types,  and  like  them  Ik?  known  thertmfter  only  in  its  frag- 
ments ;  or  does  it  Ix^ar  a  charmed  life,  and  will  it  give  shade  from 
tlie  heat  and  shelter  from  the  storm  to  all  generations  of  men  r" 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  venture  to  answer  his  own  (juestion,  so  elo 
quently  put.  Perha|)S  he  shrunk  from  stating  the  strting  truth, 
that  mere  Christian  civilization,  when  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God  has 
died  out  of  it,  is  just  as  prtH*arious  as  that  of  heathendom  ;  and  that 
the  only  way  to  ensure  the  j>n»)rrt»ssive  improvement  of  the  race  is  by 
the  monil  salvation  of  the  individual  man.  We  can  hardly  accept 
printing,  commerce,  and  the  other  phenomena  of  modem  times  which 
ne  mentions,  as  guarantees  for  the  future;  but  we  may,  with  him, 
regard  them  as  **  witnesses,  and  but  a  few  among  many  witnoMes,  to 
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the  vast  change  which  has  been  wrought  since  the  advent  of  our  Lord 
in  the  state  of  man.  Perhaps  they  re-echo  to  us  the  truth  that,  apart 
from  sound  and  sure  relations  to  its  Maker,  the  fitful  efibrts  of  man- 
kind must  needs  be  worsted  in  the  conflict  with  chance  and  change ; 
but  that,  when  by  the  dispensation  of  Christianity  the  order  of  our 
moral  nature  was  restored,  when  the  rightful  King  had  once  more 
taken  His  place  upon  His  throne  in  the  heart  of  man,  then,  indeed, 
civilization  might  come  to  have  a  meaning  and  a  vitality  such  as  had 
before  been  denied  it.  There,  at  length,  it  had  obtained  the  key  to 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  nature  of  man,  to  all  the  anomalies  of  its  con- 
dition. Thus  it  had  obtained  the  ground  plan  of  that  nature  in  all 
its  fulness,  which  before  had  been  known  only  in  remnants  or  in 
fragments — fragments  of  which,  even  as  now  in  the  toppling  remains 
of  some  ancient  church  or  castle — the  true  grandeur  and  the  ethereal 
beauty  were  even  the  more  conspicuous  because  of  the  surrounding 
ruins.  But  they  were  fragments  still,  and  they  were  fragments  only, 
until,  by  the  bringing  of  life  and  immortality  to  light,  the  parts  of  our 
nature  were  re-united,  its  harmony  was  re-established,  the  riddle  of 
life,  heretofore  unsolved,  was  at  length  read  as  a  discipline,  and  so 
obtained  its  just  interpretation.  All  that  had  before  seemed  idle  con- 
flict, wasted  energy,  barren  efibrt,  was  seen  to  be  but  the  preparation 
for  a  glorious  future ;  and  death  itself,  instead  of  extinguishing  the 
last  hopes  of  man,  became  the  means  and  the  pledge  of  His  per- 
fection." 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  struck  a  high  key-note  for  a  University  which 
claims  to  be  entering  on  a  new  era ;  and  it  is  now  for  it  to  respond 
to  it.  There  is  much  need  that  it,  and  the  other  Universities  of 
Scotland — undergraduates  and  graduates — should  do  so.  Scotchmen 
have  been  remembering  of  late  that  this  year  is  the  Tricentenary  of 
their  Reformation.  Much  has  come  and  gone  since  that  era. 
*'  There  is  confusion  in  the  little  isle."  Their  holy  and  beautiful 
House,  where  their  fathers  praised  God,  is  divided  against  itself. 
Why  should  not  the  Universities  resume  their  old  function  of  mediat- 
ing and  harmonizing,  as  well  as  elevating  ?  Why  should  they  not 
send  forth  year  by  year,  men,  united  not  so  much  in  name  as  in  true 
heart  and  true  faith,  to  work  together  side  by  side,  till  they  work  into 
that  outward  unity  which  is  the  seemly  and  appointed  sign  of  the 
bond  of  charity  within  ?  For  though  much  is  broken,  yet  much 
abides,  for  them  and  for  all.  They  may  still  cast  anchor  where  the 
stern-faced,  tender-hearted  old  Reformer  cast  his,  ere  he  and  his 
fellows  turned  to  the  work  of  building  a  system  which  should  last  for 
centuries,  and  which  remains  in  spirit  to  this  hour,  though  torn,  and 
broken,  and  divided.  If  many  things  are  displaced  and  shaken,  it  is 
that  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.  And  Univer- 
sities, as  institutions  which  have  a  continued  and  perpetuated  exist- 
ence, which  rest  ever  upon  the  rich  and  treasured  past,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  pregnant  future ;  which  deal,  not  with  the  transient 
objects  and  strivings  and  interests  of  the  hour,  but  with  those  things 
which  belong  to  all  men  and  to  all  times ;  which  receive  each  new 
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generation  fresh  from  the  hand  of  God,  and  send  it  forth  to  influence 
and  guide  the  age — such  institutions  have  manifestly  a  special  work 
and  call  at  such  a  time.  Whether  and  how  far  that  call  shall  be 
obeyed,  and  to  what  unexpectedly  large  results  it  may  possibly  lead, 
we  do  not  know ;  but  all  who  take  a  true  interest  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  must  rejoice  that  it  has  been  so  distinctly  echoed  from 
its  chair  of  authority  on  this  occasion,  and  can  hope  nothing  higher 
than  that  their  University  may  never  dechne  from  the  temper  and 
tone  of  the  Rector's  address  of  1860. 

Interesting  as  was  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  installation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  as  Lord  Rector,  it  was  a  yet  more  interesting  spectacle, 
only  one  short  month  later,  to  see  Lord  Brougham  inaugurated  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University.  His  former  connection  with  that  seat 
of  learning  as  one  of  its  most  distinguished  alumini,  his  subsequent 
long  and  brilliant  career,  his  prodigious  powers  and  labours,  his  ac- 
cumulated stores  of  knowledge,  his  versatility  of  genius,  his  philo- 
sophy and  his  oratory,  with  a  riper  old  age,  invested  the  first  Chan- 
cellor of  this  University  with  a  dignity  which  belongs  to  but  few  living 
men.  His  election  to  this  highest  distinction  reflects  infinite  honour 
on  the  University  itself  Nor  has  our  modem  Athens  ever  presented 
a  more  imposing  spectacle  than  when,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  May, 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord — the  man  who  was  once  the  idol  of  the 
people,  and  whose  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  his  race,  stood,  surrounded  by  Scotia's  best  and 
most  accomplished  sons,  by  the  members  of  the  Senate,  by  numbers 
of  the  lay  and  clerical  graduates  of  the  University,  and  by  thou.san(U 
of  deeply-interested  j)ersons,  eager  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  his  in- 
auguration. The  appearance  of  the  man,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-one,  was  itself  a  study ;  and  one's  whole  natnre  thrilled  with 
delight  as  he  passed  in  his  discursive  address  from  point  to  |K)int  in 
the  wide  domain  of  literature,  science,  and  religion,  and  poured  forth 
his  still  fresh  and  \ngorous  eloquence. 

His  reference  to  the  great  men  whom  the  University  had  produced 
in  his  own  day ;  his  delicate  allusion  to  the  wider  basis  on  which  the 
Scottish  Universities  are  known  to  rest ;  his  high  estimate  of  classical 
and  matheniatical  studies ;  his  continued  strong  attachment  to  in- 
tellect ual,  political,  and  religious  freedom,  are  points  in  his  address 
on  which  it  would  be  easy  to  expatiate  at  any  length;  but  it  is  to  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  Re vealeil  Truth  that  we  turn  with  peculiar 
delight.  Animadverting  on  the  tendency  of  Hume's  writings,  he 
said : — 

"It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  injury  to  the  cauw  of  Truth  has 
been  done  by  a  vor}'  eminent  pt^rson,  in  whose  great  capacitv  and 
celebrity  this  city  takes  a  just  pride,  how  much  soever  his  talents 
may  have  been  mi.snpplied  ;  and  it  well  becomes  the  instructors  of 
youth  strenuously  to  counteract  the  influence  of  David  Hume,  both 
on  acooont  of  the  incalculable  importance  of  the  aabject  on  which  he 
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was  misled,  and  also  in  respect  of  a  far  less  material  circnmstance- 


the  disposition  of  ignorant  persons  in  other  countries  to  represent 
him  as  having  founded  an  infidel  school  or  sect  in  Scotland.     It  is 
fit  that  on  this  point  the  truth  should  be  plainly  spoken — Mr.  Hume 
was  not  a  sceptic  either  in  his  political  or  religious  errors.     His 
opinions  were  perfect — decided  when  they  could  be  held  upon  positive 
or  affirmative  positions,  and  as  decided  as  any  that  could  be  held 
upon  mere  negation.     He  was  the  adversary  of  popular  rights,  and 
the  ally  of  the  English  High  Church  party  against  those  rights, 
widely   as   he   differed    from    all    Churchmen    upon   the    grounds 
of   their  belief  and    the    foundations   of   their  power.      He   was 
npon   all    Religion,    Natural   and   Revealed,   a   disbeHever    rather 
than   an   unbehever,   rejecting  the   evidence    of  the    former,   and 
declaring  it  to  be  wholly  insufficient   to   prove   the   existence   of 
a  Deity  or  the  immortality  of  the  soul;   and  holding  the  state- 
ments upon  which  the  latter  rests  to  be  not  only  false  but   im- 
possible.     This    is    not    scepticism,   but    dogmatism.      It   is   the 
assertion  that  of  a  miracle  there  can  be  no  proof;  that  of  a  God 
and  ftiture  state  there  is  no  proof — no  reason  whatever  to  believe  it. 
This,  then,  is  atheism  as  much  as  any  person  of  sound  mind  can  hold 
the  opinion,  and  this  ought  constantly  to  be  exposed  as  such,  and 
refuted.     Fortunately  there  are  the  means  of  triumphant  refutation ; 
for  upon  Natural  Rehgion  the  whole  argument  of  Mr.  Hume  rests  upon 
an  entire  misconception  of  the  nature  of  inductive  reasoning ;  and  it 
is  not  too  much  to  affirm  that  if  he  had  ever  attended  to  any  branch 
of  Natural  Philosophy  he  could  not  have  fallen  into  so  manifest  an 
error.     There  is  no  one   part  of  the  argument  which  would  not 
destroy  all  inductive  science  ;  all  generalization  would  be  put  an  end 
to ;  experimegpkal  inquiiy  must  stand  still  ;  no  step  could  be  made,  no 
conclusion  Srawn,  beyond  the  mere  facts  observed ;  and  the  science 
must  be  derived  from  the  process  or  general  reasoning  upon  particular 
facts,  into  the  bare  record  of  those  particular  facts  themselves.    The 
late  discoveries  in  Fossil  Osteology  afford  additional  proofs  of  Mr. 
Hume's  hasty  assumptions,  both  on  the  question  of  a  Providence  and 
that  of  miracles.     It  is  now  proved  by  evidence  which  he  must  have 
admitted  to  be  sufficient,  that  at  one  remote  period  in  the  history  of 
our  globe  there  was  an  exertion  of  creative  power  to  form  the  human 
and  certain  other  races  not  before  existing ;  so  that  he  must  have 
believed  in  the  miracle  of  creation ;  that  is,  the  interposition  of  a 
Being  powerful  enough  to  suspend  the  established  order  of  things, 
and  make  a  new  one.     The  argument  rests  on  the  same  grounds  as 
to  a  future  state,  in  so  far  as  he  denies  the  proof  of  a  power  to  con- 
tinue the  soul  apart  from  the  body.    But  there  is  this  material  differ- 
ence in  the  evidence — that  an  induction  is  conclusive  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  independent  and  separate  nature  of  the  soul, 
but  only  proves  the  probability  of  its  continued  existence.     Its  en- 
tirely different  nature  from  matter,  as  shown  in  the  quickness  of  its 
operations,  its  independence  of  the  body,  proved  by  the  faculties  some- 
times becoming  stronger  as  the  body  decays — above  all,  its  surviving 
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tlie  complete  change  of  the  body,  so  that  hardly  a  particle  of  the  cor- 
poreal frame  remains  while  the  mind  continues  unchanged,  unless 
perhaps  by  gaining  strength — all  demonstrate  its  different  constitu- 
tion and  its  independent  existence  ;  and,  as  there  is  no  one  example 
of  annihilation  in  the  universe — what  is  termed  destruction  being 
only  dissolution  and  new  combination,  and  the  soul,  from  the  single- 
ness of  its  nature  without  parts,  being  incapable  of  such  destruction 
— we  are  left  to  infer,  from  the  prevalence  of  benevolent  design  in  all 
the  Creator's  works,  that  He  will  continue  what  He  has  formed,  and 
80  largely  endowed,  and  so  bountifully  cherished.  Greatly  as  this 
celebrated  writer  is  to  be  blamed  for  the  rashness  of  his  speculations, 
and  his  yielding  to  the  bias  which  appears  to  have  influenced  him  in 
these  and  other  inquiries,  he  is  almost  entirely  free  from  the  charge 
justly  made  against  Voltaire  and  his  contemporaries — some  of  whom, 
as  Voltaire  himself,  were  deists — of  treating  these  matters  with  ridi- 
cule, or  with  ribaldry,  or  with  a  levity  wholly  unsuited  to  the  sacred 
subject,  and  fitted  only  to  inflict  pain  upon  conscientious  believers. 
With  the  exception  of  a  sentence  or  two  in  the  *  Essay  on^f  iracles/ 
his  writings  preserve  the  most  unbroken  gravity,  and  indeed  the 
seriousness  which  is  so  becoming.  The  same  praise  belongs  to 
Rousseau,  who,  indeed,  was  a  reluctant  unbeliever;  but,  having  none  of 
that  reasoning  power  which  Hume  possessed  and  abused,  his  unbelit^f 
is  less  to  be  censured.  It  has  been  deemed  necessafy  to  state  these 
things  respecting  Mr.  Hume  in  order  that  his  authority'  may  be  re- 
duced to  its  just  dimensions,  and  especially  with  young  men,  led 
away  by  his  great  name,  and  his  incontestably  great  merits  in  some 
important  particulars.  But,  besides  counteracting  that  influence,  the 
studies  thems^ves  in  which  he  has  been  the  promoters  error  are  of 
such  vast  importance — one  of  them  the  most  importaAof  all — that 
no  pains  can  bo  deemed  too  great,  no  care  too  unremittin|f ,  to  exclude 
false  doctrine  and  inculcate  sound  opinions.*' 

On  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  Natural  Theology,  he  is  equally 
clear  and  explicit : — 

"  Nor  is  it  only  in  teaching  Divinity,  technically  so  called,  in  un- 
folding the  truths  of  Revealed  Religion,  that  this  duty  can  be  dis- 
charged. The  great  doctrines  of  Natural  Theology  demand  the  closest 
attention,  and  aflford  the  most  valuable  supjKirt  to  the  teachers  of  the 
Revealed  Word.  Nothing  can  be  more  gn>undle8s  than  the  jealousy 
sometimes  felt,  but  oHener  pn)fe8sed,  of  Natural  Religion  by  the  advo- 
cates of  Revealed;  Bacon,  who  had  his  prejudices  on  the  subject  of 
final  causes,  occasioned  bv  the  abuse  of  that  doctrine,  descrilK'S 
Natural  Religion  as  *  the  key  of  Heveali'd,  which'  he  says,  'opens  tmr 
understanding  to  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  Scriptures,  unWking  our 
lielief,  so  that  we  may  enter  u{H>n  the  serious  contemplation  of  the 
Divine  Power,  the  characters  of  which  are  so  deeply  engraven  in  the 
works  of  the  creation.'  Newt<m  has  said,  *  de  Deo,  de  quo  ex  phie- 
nominis  disserere  ad  philosophiam  natnralem  pertinet.*     Locke  de- 
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clares, '  that  he  who  would  take  away  reason  to  make  way  for  Revela- 
tion pnts  ont  the  light  of  both,  as  if  we  should  persuade  a  man  to  put 
out  his  eyes  the  better  to  receive  the  remote  light  of  an  invisible  star 
by  a  telescope.'  And  Tillotson,  in  his  great  sermons  preached  before 
the  king  and  queen  upon  the  occasion  of  the  naval  victory  in  1672, 
affirms  that  *the  principles  of  Natural  Religion  are  the  foundation  of 
that  which  is  Revealed.'  It  is,  therefore,  most  desirable  that  a  line 
of  demarcation  should  not  be  drawn  by  the  teachers  of  Revealed  Reli- 
gion so  as  to  exclude  fix)m  their  province  the  great  truths  of  Natural 
Keligion,  as  the  subject  of  deep  and  continual  attention ;  and  the 
teachers  of  the  latter  and  of  moral  philosophy  generally  ought  to  be 
less  shy  than  they  too  often  are  (not  Paley,  however)  of  a  reference 
to  the  truths  of  the  Gospel  Dispensation.  That  dispensation  may  be 
safely  rested  upon  its  own  proofs;  but,  should  the  weight  of  authority 
be  required  in  its  favour,  we  may  assuredly  ask  if  any  one  oALpretend 
to  be  a  better  judge  of  physical  and  mathematical  evideijce  flian  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  of  moral  evidence  'Ibhan  Mr.  Locke,  of  legal  evidence 
than  Lord  Hale,  all  of  whom,  and  after  full  inquiry,  were  firm  be- 
lievers of  the  Gospel  Truths.  But  not  only  is  the  habit  to  be  deplored 
of  drawing  a  line  between  Theology  and  the  other  branches  of  learning, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  no  line  should  be  drawn  between  these 
and  Natural  Religion.  There  is  hardly  any  head  of  philosophy  which 
is  not  connected  with  it ;  and  these  Sciences,  as  weU  as  Natural  Reli- 
gion, must  gain  by  keeping  this  connection  constantly  in  view,  and 
not  considering  that  to  treat  of  the  one  subject  we  must  go  out  of  the 
other.  The  wonders  of  the  natural  world  have  in  all  ages  been  dwelt 
upon  as  showing  the  hand  of  the  Creator  and  Preserver  at  every  step 
of  our  inquiries  ;  and  each  new  discovery  has  added  to  the  devout 
confidence  q&0ie  student.  For  instance,  the  late  proof  of  the  stability 
of  the  univeree,  so  little  suspected  before  our  day,  that  men  argue  on 
the  necessity  of  interference  to  retain  the  planets  in  their  path,  has 
thus  afforded  a  very  striking  illustration  of  the  rational  optimism 
which  is  the  best  solution  of  the  ancient,  but  constantly  recurring 
question,  IIo^cv  to  xaxov.  Thus,  then,  Natural  Theology  stands  at 
the  head  of  all  sciences,  from  the  sublime  and  elev^atiiig  nature  of 
its  objects.  It  tells  of  the  creation  of  all  things,  of  the  mighty  power 
that  fashioned  and  sustains  the  universe,  of  the  exquisite  skill  that 
contrived  the  wings,  and  beaks,  and  feet  of  insects,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  and  that  lighted  the  lamp  of  day,  and  launched  into  space 
comets  myriads  of  times  larger  than  the  earth,  whirling  ten  thousand 
times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball,  and  two  thousand  times  hotter  than 
red-hot  iron.  It  passes  the  bounds  of  material  existence,  and  raises 
us  from  the  creation  to  the  Author  of  Nature.  Its  office  is  not  only 
to  mark  what  things  are,  but  for  what  purposes  they  were  made  by 
the  infinite  wisdom  of  an  all-powerful  Being,  with  whose  existence 
and  attributes  its  high  prerogative  is  to  bring  us  acquainted.  If  we 
prize,  and  justly,  the  delightfal  contemplations  of  the  other  sciences  ; 
if  we  hold  it  a  marvellous  gratification  to  have  ascertained  exactly 
the  swiftness  of  the  remotest  planets,  the  number  of  grains  that  a 
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piece  of  lead  would  weigh  at  their  surfaces,  and  the  degree  in  which 
each  has  become  flattened  in  shape  by  revolving  on  its  axis,  it  is 
surely  a  yet  more  noble  employment  of  our  faculties,  and  a  still 
higher  privilege  of  our  nature,  humbly  but  confidently  to  ascend 
from  the  universe  to  its  great  First  Cause,  and  investigate  the  unity, 
the  personality,  the  intentions,  as  well  as  the  matohless  skill  and 
mighty  power  of  Him  who  made,  and  moves,  and  sustains  those 
prodigious  bodies,  and  all  that  inhabit  them.  The  thorough  ex- 
posing of  these  truths,  and  dwelling  incessantly  upon  them,  is  not 
required  for  supporting  the  character  of  this  famous  University,  but 
it  must  afford  pure  delight  both  te  the  teacher  and  the  student. 
Above  all,  is  the  necessity  of  making  upon  the  mind  of  early  youth 
an  impression  which  never  can  wear  out  by  lapse  of  time,  or  be  effaced 
by  the  rival  influences  of  other  contemplations,  or  be  obliterated  by 
the  cares  of  the  world.  The  lessons  thus  learned,  and  the  feelings 
engendered  or  cherished,  will  shed  the  auspicious  influence  over  the 
mind  through  life ;  protection  agAnst  the  seductions  of  prosperous 
fortune,  solacing  in  afliiction,  preparing  for  the.  great  change  that 
must  close  the  scene  by  habitual  and  confident  belief  in  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  Grod,  and  in  the  humble 
hope  of  immortality  which  the  study  of  His  works  has  inspired,  and 
which  the  gracious  announcements  of  His  Revealed  Will  abundantly 
confirm." 

This  homage  to  Revealed  Truth  was  well-timed,  and  fell  with 
more  than  usual  effect  from  his  lordship's  lips.  The  theologian  is 
not  so  much  in  danger  of  rejecting  the  lights  which  are  supplied  by 
either  physical  or  moral  science,  as  the  moral  philosopher  is  in  danger 
of  turning  away  from  the  sublime  disclosures  of  the  Book  of  God. 
Nature  is  not  at  variance  with  Revelation,  and  Revelation  never  con- 
tradicts the  teachings  of  Nature.  The  Bible  begins  to  speak  only 
where  Nature  is  silent ;  and  what  was  never  the  province  of  Nature  to 
reveal,  the  Book  discloses  with  infallible  certainty.  Men  are  be- 
ginning te  learn  that  truth  is  a  grand  unity ;  and  this  conclusion 
once  reached,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  the  discrepancies  and  the 
contradictions  between  the  facts  ofNature  and  the  truths  of  Revelation. 
The  opposition  is  in  neither  Nature  nor  the  Bible,  but  in  the  darkness 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  mind  of  man,  who  is  but  the  interpreter 
of  the  works  and  the  ways  of  God.  There  is  a  clear  ring  in  the 
Chancellor's  words ; — let  the  University  listen  attentively  to  it. 
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CLAREMOIIfT,  AJNTD  THE  PRINCESS  CHARLOTTE. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Mary  Powell." 

(Continued  from  page  61 2  J 

In  less  than  two  years,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1816,  the  Princess 
Charlotte  was  married  to  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg.  Clare- 
mont  was  bought  of  Mr.  Ellis  for  their  residence ;  and  here,  for 
about  eighteen  months,  they  tasted  what  might,  perhaps,  be  truly 
termed  uninterrupted  happiness.  As  they  drove  slowly  past  dur 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  on  fine  summer  evenings,  quietly 
chatting  together,  I  can  recollect  being  struck  with  the  contrast  in 
her  face  and  mien  from  her  appearance  as  she  came  out  of  the 
Chapel-Royal.  I  was  child  enough  to  be  glad  to  have  a  scrap  of 
her  Cour^train  from  my  grandmother's  milliner :  it  was  of  gold 
brocade,  with  a  pattern  of  rose-buds. 

With  the  exception  of  a  drawing-room  or  two,  and  a  few  State- 
balls  and  dinner-parties,  nothing  could  be  simpler  than  their  life  at 
Claremont.  They  attended  the  little  parish  church  of  Esher ;  and 
the  Princess,  in  straw  bonnet,  grey  duffel  cloak,  and  thick  shoes, 
took  an  active  interest  in  laying  out  her  flower-garden,  where  there 
still  are  azaleas  planted  by  her  hands.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  who 
visited  Claremont  in  October,  1817,  has  left  an  account  of  his  stay 
there  which  gives  a  graphic  likeness  of  the  domestic  group.  He 
says  : — 

"  The  Princess  is,  as  you  know,  wanting  in  elegance  of  deport- 
ment, but  has  nothing  of  the  hoyden,  or  of  that  boisterous  hilarity 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  her.  Her  manner  is  exceedingly  frank  and 
simple,  but  not  rudely  abrupt  nor  coarse  ;  and  I  have,  in  this  little 
residence  of  nine  days,  witnessed  undeniable  evidence  of  an  honest, 
just,  English  nature,  that  reminded  me,  from  its  immediate  decision 
between  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  subject,  and  the  downrightness  of 
the  feeling  that  governed  it,  of  the  good  King,  her  grandfather.  If 
she  does  nothing  gracefully,  she  does  everything  kindly. 

"  She  already  possesses  a  great  deal  of  that  knowledge  of  the  past 
history  of  this  country,  that  ought  to  form  a  part  of  her  peculiar 
education. 

"  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  me  that  she  both  loves  and  re- 
spects Prince  Leopold,  whose  conduct,  indeed,  and  character  seem 
justly  to  deserve  those  feelings.  From  the  report  of  the  gentlemen 
of  his  household,  he  is  considerate,  benevolent,  and  just,  and  of  very 
amiable  manners.  My  own  observation  leads  me  to  think  that  in 
his  behaviour  to  her  he  is  affectionate  and  attentive,  rational  and 
discreet ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of  that  judgment  which  is  sometimes 
brought  in  opposition  to  some  little  thoughtlessness,  he  is  so  cheerful 
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and  slyly  humorous,  that  it  is  evident  (at  least,  it  appears  to  me 
so)  that  she  is  already  more  in  dread  of  his  opinion  than  hia 
displeasure. 

"  Their  mode  of  life  is  very  regular  :  they  breakfast  together  alone 
about  eleven  ;  at  half-past  twelve  she  came  in  to  sit  to  me,  accom- 
panied by  Prince  Leopold,  who  stayed  great  part  of  the  time.  About 
three,  she  would  leave  the  painting-room,  to  take  her  airing  round 
the  grounds,  in  a  low  phaeton,  with  the  Prince  always  walking  by 
her  side.  At  five,  she  would  come  and  sit  to  me  till  seven.  At  six, 
or  before  it,  he  would  go  out  with  his  gfun  to  shoot  either  hares  or 
rabbits,  and  return  about  seven  or  half-past ;  soon  after  which  we 
went  to  dinner,  the  Prince  and  Princess  appearing  in  the  drawing- 
room  just  as  it  was  served  up.  Soon  after  the  dessert  appeared,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  whence  we  soon 
heard  the  pianoforte  accompanying  their  voices.  At  his  own  time, 
Colonel  Addenbroke,  the  Chamberlain,  proposed  our  going  in  ; 
always,  as  I  thought,  to  disturb  them. 

"  After  coffee,  the  card-table  was  brought.  .  .  .  You  know 
my  superiority  at  whist,  and  the  unfairness  of  my  sitting  down  wnth 
unskilful  players.  I  therefore  did  not  obey  command  ;  and,  from 
ignorance  of  the  delica<^  of  my  motives,  am  recommended  to  study 
Hoyle  before  I  pay  my  second  visit  there  next  week." 

This  was  written  only  a  month  before  the  Princess's  death.  The 
next,  written  after  that  melancholy  event,  says : — 

**  Her  manner  of  addressing  Prince  Leopold  was  always  as  affec- 
tionate as  it  was  simple — *  My  love;*  and  his,  always  *  Chariot  tt*.' 
I  told  you  that,  when  we  went  in  from  dinner,  they  were  generally 
sitting  at  the  pianoforte,  often  on  the  same  chair.  I  never  heartl  her 
play,  but  the  music  they  had  been  playing  was  always  of  the  finest 
kind. 

**  I  was  at  Claremont,  on  a  call  of  inquirj',  the  Saturday  before 
her  death.  Her  last  command  to  me  was,  that  I  should  bring  down 
her  picture,  to  give  to  Prince  Leopold  on  his  birth-day,  the  16th  uf 
next  month." 

And  in  his  next  he  writes : — 

"It  was  my  wish  that  Prince  Leo|K)ld  should  see  the  picture  on 
his  first  entering  the  nM>m  to  his  breakfast ;  and,  accordingly,  at 
seven  o'clock  I  set  off  with  it  in  a  c<mch.  I  got  to  Claremont,  un- 
covered it,  and  placed  it,  in  good  time.  I^efore  1  took  it  then*,  1 
carried  it  to  Colonel  Addenbrooke,  JJaron  Hardenbrt»ke,*  and  Dr. 
Short,  who  had  been  her  preceptor.  Sir  KolK-rt  Ganiiner  came  in, 
and  went  out  immediately.  Dr.  Short  l(M>ked  at  it  fop  Home  time 
in  silence,  but  I  saw  his  lips  trembling,  and  his  eyes  tilled  to  over- 
flowing. He  said  nothing,  but  went  out  ;  and,  soon  aAor  him. 
Colonel  Addenbrooke.  The  Bai-on  and  1  then  placed  the  picture  in 
the  Prince's  room. 

"  When  I   returned  to  take  my  breakfast.  Colonel  Addenbrooke 

*  The  Prinoe't  equerrtet. 
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oune  in.  He  said,  '  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  these  fellows ; 
there's  Sir  Bobert  Gkudiner  swears  he  can't  stay  in  the  room  with 
it — that,  if  he  sees  it  in  one  room,  he'll  go  into  another !  Then, 
there's  Dr.  Short :  I  said  to  him,  "  I  snppose,  by  your  going  ont  and 
saying  nothing,  yon  don't  like  the  picture."  ^^ Like  it?"  said  he 
(and  he  was  blubbering)  ;  '^  "Tis  bo  like  her,  and  so  amiable,  that  I 
oonld  not  stay  in  the  room."  ' 

"  More  passed  on  the  subject,  not  worth  detailing.  I  learnt  that 
the  Prince  was  very  much  overcome  by  the  sight  of  the  picture,  and 
the  train  of  reflections  it  brought  with  it.  Colonel  Addenbrooke 
went  in  to  the  Prince,  and,  returning  shortly,  said,  *  The  Prince 
desires  me  to  say  how  much  obHged  to  you  he  is  for  this  attention ; 
that  he  shall  always  remember  it.  He  said,  '*  Do  you  think  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  would  wish  to  see  me  ?  If  he  would,  I  shall  be 
▼ery  glad  to  see  him."  I  replied  that  I  thought  he  would ;  so,  if 
you  lie,  he  will  see  you  whenever  you  choose,  before  your  departure.' 
Soon  after,  I  went  in  to  him.  As  I  passed  through  the  hall,  Dr. 
Short  came  up  to  me  (he  had  evidently  been,  and  was,  crying),  and 
thanked  me  for  having  painted  such  a  picture.  *  No  one  is  a  better 
judge  than  I  am.  Sir ;'  and  he  turned  away. 

"  The  Prince  was  looking  exceedingly  pale,  but  he  received  me 
with  cafan  finnness,  and  that  low,  subdued  voice  that  you  know  ix> 
be  the  effort  at  composure.  He  spoke  at  once  about  the  picture,  and 
of  its  value  to  him  more  than  to  all  the  world  besides.  From  the 
begmning  to  the  close  of  the  interview,  he  was  greatly  affected.  He 
checked  his  first  burst  of  affection,  by  adverting  to  the  public  loss, 
and  Uiat  of  the  royal  family.  *  Two  generations  gone — gone  in  a 
moment !  I  have  felt  for  myself,  but  I  have  also  felt  for  the  Prince 
Regent.  My  Charlotte  is  gone  from  the  country — it  has  lost  her. 
She  was  a  good,  she  was  an  admirable  woman.  None  could  know 
my  Charlotte  as  I  did  know  her.  It  was  my  study,  my  duty,  to 
know  her  character,  but  it  was  also  my  delight.' 

"  During  a  short  pause,  I  spoke  of  the  impression  it  had  made 
on  me. 

"  *  Yes — she  had  a  clear,  fine  understanding,  and  very  quick ;  she 
was  candid,  she  was  open,  and  not  suspecting ;  but  she  saw  cha- 
racters at  the  glance — she  read  them  so  true !  You  saw  her — you 
saw  something  of  us  ;  you  saw  us  for  some  days — you  saw  our  year  ! 
Oh  !  what  happiness  !  And  it  was  solid — it  could  not  change,  for 
we  knew  each  other.  Except  when  I  went  out  to  shoot,  we  were 
together  always ;  and  we  could  be  together — we  did  not  tire.' 

"  I  tried  to  check  this  current  of  recollection  that  was  evidently 
overpowering  him  (as  it  was  me,)  by  a  remark  on  a  part  of  the 
picture,  and  then  on  its  likeness  to  the  youth  of  the  old  King. 

"  *  Ah !  and  my  child  was  like  her,  for  one  so  young  (as  if  it 
oould  really  be  said  to  have  lived).  .  .  .  She  was  always  thinking 
of  others,  not  of  herself ;  no  one  so  little  selfish — always  looking  out 
for  comfort  for  others.  She  had  been  for  hours,  for  many  hours,  in 
pain — in  that   condition  in  which  selfishness  must   act  if  it 
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exists — when  good  people  will  be  selfish,  because  pain  makes  them 
so — and  my  Charlotte  was  not !  A7i}j  grief  could  not  make  her  so. 
She  thought  our  child  was  alive ;  I  knew  it  was  not,  and  could  not 
support  her  mistake.  I  left  the  room  for  a  short  time ;  in  my 
absence,  they  took  courage,  and  informed  her.  When  she  recovered 
from  it,  she  said,  "  Call  Prince  Leopold ;  there  is  none  can  comfort 
him  but  me  !'*  My  Charlotte  !  my  dear  Charlotte  !  *  .  .  .  And, 
now  looking  at  the  picture,  he  said,  *  Those  beautiful  hands,  that,  at 
the  last,  when  she  was  tidking  to  others,  were  always  looking  out 
for  mine!'     •     •     •  ^ 

"  More  passed  during  our  interview,  but  not  much  more — chiefly 
xny  part  in  it.  At  parting,  he  pressed  my  hand  firmly,  held  it  long 
—I  should  almost  say  affectionately.  I  had  been,  by  all  this  con- 
versation, so  impressed  with  esteem  for  him,  that  an  attempt  to  kiss 
the  hand  that  held  mine  was  resistless,  but  it  was  checked  on  both 
sides.  I  but  bowed,  and  he  drew  my  hand  towards  him  ;  he  then 
bade  me  good-bye,  and,  on  leaving  the  room,  turned  back,  to  give 
me  a  slow,  parting  nod ;  and,  though  half-bUnded  myself,  I  was 
struck  with  the  exceeding  paleness  of  his  look  across  the  room. 
His  bodily  health,  his  youthfulness,  cannot  sink  under  this  heaviest 
affliction.  .  .  .  And  his  mind  is  rational ;  but,  when  thus  leaving 
the  room,  his  tall,  dark  figure,  pale  face,  and  solemn  manner,  for  the 
moment  looked  a  melancholy  presage. 

**  Prince  Leopold's  voice  is  of  a  very  fine  tone,  and  gentle  ;  and 
its  articulations  exceedingly  clear,  accurate,  and  impressive,  without 
the  slightest  affectation.  You  know  that  sort  of  reasoning  emphasis 
of  manner  with  which  the  tongue  conveys  whatever  deeply  interests 
the  mind.  His  '  My  Charlotte  *  is  affecting :  he  does  not  say  *  Me 
Charlotte,*  but  simply  and  evenly,  *  My  Charlotte.'  " 

Surely,  we  owe  to  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  the  best  pen-and-ink 
sketch,  as  well  as  oil-colour  portrait,  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The 
mournful  presage  he  spoke  of  was  happily  not  fulfilled :  the  Prince, 
after  a  vision,  perhaps,  of  a  crown-matrimonial,  and  another  *'  like- 
ness of  a  kingly  crown  *'  in  Greece  actually  proffered  for  his  accept- 
ance, assumed  yet  a  third — not  one  of  them  coming  to  him  in  the 
way  of  inheritance — and  has  lived  to  prove  himself  the  wise  Llysses 
of  Europe.  The  senseless  cry  of  a  few  ignorant  people,  that  has 
occasionally  been  heard,  of  his  **  drawing  so  much  money  out  of  the 
country,'*  is  simply  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  his  having  always 
laid  out,  or  laid  by,  his  £50,<J<M)  a-year  iVi  the  country,  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  estate  which  was  the  nation's  gift.  That  estate  was 
the  favourite  country-seat  of  his  niece,  our  beloved  Queen,  till  yet 
nearer  ties,  and  the  claim  of  minfortune,  made  it  the  asylum  of  the 
ex-royal  family  of  France— Li>ui.s  Philippe  being  the  father  of  the 
second  wife,  who,  dying  uutinifly,  left  Leo(K)ld  again  a  widower. 
Though  her  name  was  Louise,  their  only  daughter  was  named 
Charlotte. 

Since  that  first  short  glimpse  of  Claremont,  I  have  spent  many 
vnatches  of  time  in  and  about  it,  chiefly  while  *'  the  land  was  yet 
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keeping  its  Sabbaths,^'  and  the  house  xmoccnpied  except  by  servasits 
— I  have  strayed  at  early  dawn  and  dewy  eve  among  the  flower-beds 
planted  by  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  shaded  by  funereal  cedars — 
while  the  twenty  gardeners  were  busy  at  their  work — and  sat 
dreaming  in  the  alcove,  with  royal  initials  made  in  its  rustic  wood- 
work, splashed  now  and  then  by  the  spray  of  the  little  fountain — 
wandered  past  the  Observatory,  where  royal  breakfasts,  a  la  Watteau^ 
have  sometimes  taken  place  on  the  grass,  to  the  "  upland  lawns," 
and  leafy  glades,  and  tangled  thickets,  up  to  the  peaceful  little 
mausoleum  that  commemorates  the  Princess  Charlotte ;  and  thence, 
amid  many  sounds  of  insect  and  animal  life,  but  apparently  miles 
away  from  human  footfall,  down  to  the  shining  lake,  with  its  decayed 
old  punt  moored  beneath  overhanging  tree»,  and  its  tiny  cottage, 
where  an  old  woman  used  to  boast  a  Bible  that  had  been  given  her  by 
the  Princess  Charlotte.  Thence,  whichever  way  I  turned,  I  was  sure 
to  find  myself  soon  parallel  with  the  outer  park  paling,  soon  to  lose 
it  again,  amid  wild  brushwood  and  tangled  thickets,  and  just, 
perhaps,  as  I  was  beginning  to  find  myself  almost  too  lonely,  and  to 
wonder  would  my  wanderings  ever  come  to  an  end,  or  was  I  really 
16st,  a  waggoner  talking  to  his  horses  close  at  hand  in  the  high-road 
would  make  me  start,  and  remove  my  fears  of  the  endlessness  of  the 
mazes  woven  by  Capability  Brown  within  a  girdle  of  four  miles. 

In  the  adjoining  shadowy  lanes,  and  on  the  skirts  of  old  commons, 
I  frequently  came  upon  the  cottages  of  pensioned  retainers  of 
royalty,  retired  from  service.  One,  on  the  sheltered  edge  of  a  lone 
heath,  was  the  dwelling  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  nurse,  of  whom  a 
tragic  tale  was  told.  Another,  close  on  the  village,  was  occupied  by 
a  grey-haired,  venerable,  sweet-looking  old  man,  table-decker  to  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  whose  only  office  had  been  to  set  out  the 
dessert,  but  who  was  pensioned  off  by  his  benevolent  master. 
"  Well,  Mr.  T.,  so  you  have  ladies  lodging  with  you,  I  see,"  said  the 
king,  cheerfully,  under  his  window  one  morning.  He  had  come 
over  unexpectedly  from  Belgium,  and  one  or  two  of  us,  straying 
along  the  lane  the  preceding  evejiing,  had  been  startled  to  see  his 
well-remembered,  keen,  handsome  face,  as  his  carriage  rapidly  passed 
ns.  The  old  man  bustled  about,  and  made  himself  look  quite 
gentlemanlike  before  he  posted  up  to  the  great  house  on  his  errand  of 
duteous  and  loyal  affection,  to  deck  the  table. 

Another  time,  when  the  old  table- decker  was  dead  and  gone,  a 
friend  with  whom  I  was  staying  took  me  into  the  cottage  of  an  old 
man  living  on  a  breezy  common.  He  was  evidently  a  character  ;  had 
neither  child  nor  wife  ;  lived  quite  by  himself,  except  that  an  old 
woman  came  to  clean  up  the  house  on  Saturdays. 

"  Mr.  B ,"  said  my  friend,  after  some  chat,  "  I  want  you  to  let 

this  lady  see  your  clock — Pope's  clock,  you  know,  that  you  bought 
at  the  sale  at  Twickenham." 

**  Oh,  she's  welcome  to  see  it,"  said  he,  stumping  off  to  his  little 
kitchen — "  there's  the  clock,  and  I  think  I  shall  leave  it  to  Prince 
Albert  some  of  these  days — 'cause  he  and  the  Queen  admired  it  jbo." 

12 
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"  Oh,  come,  Mr.  B ,  tell  us  all  abont  that  affair — my  friend 

will  like  to  hear  it." 

**  Oh,  well,  there  isn't  much  to  tell.  One  Saturday  afternoon,  a 
smart  spring-shower  came  on,  and  as  I  was  going  by  the  window  I 
see  a  yoimg  lady  and  gentleman  run  pretty  fast  for  shelter  into 
my  outhouse,  so  I  goes  to  the  front  door  and  hollers  out,  '  I  say, 
you'd  better  come  in  here.*  So,  upon  that,  in  they  come,  and  I 
was  a  going  to  show  them  into  the  parlour,  when  the  young  lady  says, 

*  Oh,  I'd  rather  go  into  the  kitchen,  for  I  see  you've  a  tire,  and  my 
shoes  are  rather  wet.*  Well,  I  let  her  do  as  she  liked  ;  and  as  the 
fire  was  not  an  over  good  one,  the  young  gentleman  he  begins 
to  make  it  up  by  putting  on  some  turf  that  lay  by ;  and,  just  by 
way  of  something  to  'say,  you  know,  good-natured-like,  says   he, 

*  This  is  nice  turf  you've  got.'  '  That  just  shows  how  little  you 
know  about  it.  Sir,'  says  I,  *  for  they've  cut  it  too  deep — quito  down 
into  the  earth.'  Well,  on  this  he  looks  about  him  for  something  else 
to  notice ;  and,  seeing  those  cups  and  saucers  on  the  mantel-shelf, 

*  You've  got  some  old  china,'  says  he.     '  Not  old  china  at  all,'  says  I. 

*  That's  delft ;  and  before  you  were  bom.  Sir,  people  thought  a  good 
deal  of  eating  off  delfl,  which,  being  the  best  ware  they  could  ^i^ 
they  valued  as  much  as  we  value  china  now.'  So  then  the  young 
lady  says,  *  You've  a  curious  clock.'  *  Yes,*  says  I,  *  that  really  i>  a 
curiosity,  for  it  was  Pope's,  and  I  bought  it  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  at 
Twickenham.'  *  Is  it  just  as  it  was  when  Pope  had  it  ?'  says  she.  *  O 
BO,'  says  I,  *  I've  had  it  cleaned  and  done  up.'  *  Ah,  that's  a  pity/  said 
she,  '  for  otherwise  I  would  have  bought  it  of  you.'  Well,  1  thought 
this  funny;  but  jiLst  then  the  gentleman,  who  had  gone  to  the  front 
door,  called  out,  *  It  has  left  off  raining  now.'  *  You  can't  justly  tA\ 
whether  it  has  or  not,  Sir,'  says  I,  *  because  the  wind  sets  agin  the 
back  of  the  house.  If  you  go  to  the  back  door,  vou'll  be  likely  to 
see.'  Well,  he  goes  to  the  back  door;  and,  directly  he  opens  it,  out 
darted  two  dogs,  a  big  and  a  little  one,  and  began  rolling  them- 
selves on  my  pepj>ermint  bed.  *  Hallo,  Sir,'  says  1,  *  do  yon  know  I 
Bell  my  peppermint  ?'  So  he  lai:^hs,  and  whistles  them  off,  and  says 
to  the  lady,  *  It  really  has  left  off  raining  now,'  so  away  they  go, 
after  thanking  me  for  giving  them  shelter ;  and  I  stand  at  the  door 
looking  after  them,  and  see  them  cut  across  the  common  to  a  little 
gate  in  the  park-paling.  So  I  stood  thinking  to  myself.  Whoever 
could  they  be  ?  Going  into  the  park,  too  !  Why,  then,  ten  to  one, 
it's  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert !  To  think  of  that  never  having 
Btruck  me !  Yes,  yes,  I  dare  say  it  was,  for  he*s  tall  and  she's 
Bhort ;  and  they  do  go  al>out  with  two  dogs.  But  I  didn't  know 
they  were  exjiected  down  here  just  now.  However,  I'll  just  go 
up  to  the  honse  with  a  Imsket  of  eggs,  and  then  1  shall  hear.*  So  I 
went  up  with  my  basket  of  ^^\^a  ;  and,  sure  enough,  the  servants 
told  me  they  had  come  down  unexpectedly,  and  had  gone  out  to  walk 
directly  after  luncheon,  and  hiwl  lx»en  caught  in  the  rain." 

"  Well,  but,  Mr.  B.,  that  is  not  all." 

*VOh^  no;  that's  not  all.     The  next  day,  as  they  tell   me,   the 
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Queen  and  all  her  party  were  going  out  on  horseback,  when  she 
says,  *  Have  any  of  you  any  money?'  *How  much  does  your 
Majesty  want  ?'  says  one  of  the  equerries.     *  Oh,  five  or  ten  pounds.' 

*  I  have  five  pounds,  your  Majesty.'  *  Oh,  that  will  do.'  So  they 
rode  along  here  ;  and,  as  they  went  by,  the  Queen  said  to  him,  *  Go 
in,  and  give  the  poor  man  in  that  cottage  five  pounds  for  me  ;  and 
tell  him  I  thank  him  for  having  given  us  shelter  yesterday.'  So,  of 
course,  I  was  very  much  pleased ;  but,  you  know,  I  didn't  know 
who  he  was ;  so,  seeing  him  come  in  and  leave  the  gate  open,  I 
thought  I  should  be  having  the  dogs  in  again ;  so  I  bawled  out, 

*  Shut  the  gate  after  you  ! ' 

"  Well,  every  autumn  since,  she  has  sent  me  five  pounds.  Yes, 
it's  very  good  of  her ;  and  I've  no  way  of  showing  her  what  I  think 
of  it  but  by  taking  her  a  basket  of  cherry-pippins,  which  is  not 
what  everybody  can  do,  for  I  don't  know  of  any  others  hereabouts 
but  mine.  I  have  but  one  tree,  and  I  always  save  its  pippins  for 
the  Queen.  You  shall  have  one,  though,  ma'am  !  Here's  one  for 
ye!" 

Old  Mr.  B.  is  now  dead ;  and  before  he  died  he  made  his  will,  and 
left  Pope's  clock  to  the  Prince-Consort.  I  dare  say  dozens  of  such 
stories  as  these  of  the  Queen's  benevolence  might  be  picked  up  in 
that  neighbourhood,  where  she  and  the  Prince  spent  much  of  their 
time  during  their  early  married  life,  and  were  deservedly  popular. 

At  length  came  the  year  1848,  when  "thrones,  dominations, 
princedoms,  powers,"  experienced  strange  reverses ;  and  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  family,  after  a  flight  attended  by  romantic  perils, 
escaped,  like  birds  out  of  the  fowler's  net,  to  hospitable  England — 
so  recently  called  by  one  of  them  ^^ perfide  Albion.**  Well,  they 
arrived,  with  little  or  no  baggage  or  equipage,  with  their  lives — 
and  that  was  all ;  Louis  Philippe  making  his  way  to  our  coast  under 
the  convenient  travelling  name  of  "  Mr.  Smith,"  the  scattered  mem- 
bers of  his  family  and  suite  making  their  way  after  him  as  fast  as 
they  could.  Directly  the  news  of  the  fugitives'  arrival  at  Claremont 
reached  Windsor  Castle,  Prince  Albert  hastened  to  them  by  rail, 
taking  the  little  yellow  fly  at  the  Esher  station,  which  ordinayly 
awaited  chance  customers,  to  convey  him  to  Claremont.  The  Queen 
did  not  forget  the  friendly  reception  recently  given  her  in  France, 
nor  her  recent  visit  to  Esher,  with  Louis  Philippe  as  her  guest, 
seated  beside  her  in  the  char-a-banc  he  had  given  her,  and  holding 
in  his  hand  a  sprig  he  had  gathered  in  his  old  home  at  Twickenham. 
Whatever  they  could  want  for  immediate  use  was  at  their  service. 
All  that  the  most  delicate,  sympathizing  kindness  could  do,  was  done 
to  make  them  comfortable  in  the  asylum  which,  in  fact,  was  destined 
to  be  the  last  earthly  home  of  more  than  one  of  the  fugitives. 

Meanwhile,  the  poor,  harassed  ex-Queen  was  gradually  recovering 
from  the  fatigue  and  agitation  of  her  journey,  and  creeping  slowly 
into  the  pleasure-grounds  with  her  husband ;  the  lost  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  was  found ;  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Joinville,  Duke 
and  Duchess  de  Nemours,  Duke  and  Duchess  d'Aumale,  with  their 
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children,  gathered  round  the  dethroned  pair ;  and  by  the  most  ad- 
mirable and  amiable  adaptation  of  their  conduct  to  their  altered 
circumstances,  proved  themselves  far  greater  in  adversity  than  they 
had  ever  done  in  prosperity — 

"  Tig  not  in  mortals  to  command  snccess. 
But  we'll  do  more,  Sempronios — we'll  deserve  it  \" 

The  ladies  plaited  straw  for  their  own  bonnets,  seated  on  the  grass ; 
while  the  Princes  read  aloud  to  them,  and  the  children  sported 
around ;  the  terrible  Prince  de  Joinville,  late  Admiral  of  the  French 
fleet,  breathing  fire  and  slaughter  whenever  he  spoke  of  Albion,  now 
concentrated  his  energies  on  preventing  the  afore-named  old  punt 
from  foundering,  while  he  rowed  his  small  children — the  little 
Prince  Pierre,  and  the  tiny  Princess  Fran9oise — on  the  lake  ;  the 
Dukes,  his  brothers,  no  longer  the  admired  of  all  observers  at  Long- 
champs,  might  be  seen  side  by  side  on  the  box  of  the  old  yellow 
fly,  driving  about  the  park.  In  a  little  while,  some  of  their  own 
horses  and  equipages  enabled  them  to  make  a  better  figure ;  for, 
when  things  had  shaken  down  a  little,  there  was  a  sufficient  residue 
of  property,  from  one  source  and  another,  really  and  lawfally  their 
own,  to  enable  them  to  live  quite  becomingly  on  a  par  with  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land.  Till  this  could  be  secured,  however, 
they  were  in  anxiety  and  straits ;  and  they  bore  their  trials  with 
meritorious  patience  and  fortitude.  It  was  impressive  to  see  the 
fallen  King  and  dejected  Queen  tottering  along  together ;  the  graceful 
Princesses,  whose  slightest  notice  had  lately  been  so  prized,  gliding 
through  green  shades,  or  flitting  under  porticoes,  accompanied  by 
their  little  children ;  in  the  background,  the  faithful  Swiss,  who,  con- 
tinued to  sleep  at  his  master's  door,  and  declared  that,  if  anybody 
forced  an  entrance  there,  it  should  be  through  his  body. 

Doubtless,  hopes  were  long  cherished  that  something  would  turn 
up — that  Providence,  fortune,  chance,  a  happy  turn  of  affairs, 
patience,  good  generalship,  would  enable  them  to  take  advantage 
of,  the  first  bres^  in  the  clouds,  and  regain  somewhat  of  their  lost 
position.  Even  the  failure  of  one  or  two  schemes  of  this  kind  was> 
perhaps,  better  to  them  than  the  intolerable  monotony,*the  complete 
blank,  the  absolute  want  of  occupation,  motive,  or  hope.  Ex-states- 
men, fallen  ministers,  tried  adherents,  came  and  went.  There  must 
have  been  little  family  councils,  closetings,  embassies,  voluminous 
correspondences — all  coming  to  nothing,  yet  held  better  than  nothing. 
I  chanced  to  see  them  all,  one  evening,  descend  the  dimly-lighted 
grand  staircase  to  dinner;  the  household  being  drawn  up  in  the 
hall,  almost  in  the  dark,  though  gleams  of  bright  light  now  and 
then  streamed  from  the  dining-room.  As  each  Prince  noiselessly 
descended,  leading  his  Princess — one  of  them  the  Infanta,  whose 
hand,  almost  in  her  childhood,  had  been  so  sharply  contested — they 
seemed  like  figures  in  a  dream,  or  a  silent  pageant  in  a  theatre. 

Another  interesting  figure  was  soon  added  to  the  scene — ^Helen, 
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the  high-minded  Duchess  of  Orleans  :  not  beautiful,  but  good,  pious, 
energetic,  dignified,  Protestant;  differing  in  some  of  her  opinions 
from  her  husband's  family,  but  casting  in  her  lot  among  them,  and 
beloved  by  them  all  for  her  unaltered  sweetness.  She  soon  took  a 
large  family  house  on  the  skirts  of  the  park,  where  she  quietly  super- 
intended the  education  of  her  two  sons.  Then  came  the  death  of 
that  busy-headed,  clever,  broken-hearted  old  Bang — once  held  as 
the  subtlest  monarch  in  Europe.  The  Duehess  of  Orleans  and  the 
Duchess  de  Nemours  were  not  long  following  him.  Claremont  seemed 
to  keep  up  its  old  reputation,  ever  since  the  days  of  Lord  Clive,  of 
being  fatal  to  those  who  became  its  occupants ;  and  now,  a  bereaved, 
despoiled,  diminished  circle  gathers  within  its  walls,  with  nothing  to 
hope,  nothing  to  fear — subdued  to  take  meekly  and  with  fortitude 
the  blighted  lot  God  apportions  them ;  and,  with  true  French 
philosophy,  affording  noteworthy  examples — 

**  What  liberty  He  gives  when  we  do  fall 
Wkhin  the  compass  of  an  outward  thrall ! 
And  what  contentments  He  bestows  on  them 
Whom  others  do  neglect,  or  else  contemn  I"  * 
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There  is  a  familiar  story  told  of  an  Irish  lad,  who  assigned  as  the 
cause  of  his  tardy  appearance  at  school  one  slippery  morning,  that 
for  every  step  he  h^d  taken  forward,  he  had  slidden  two  steps  back  ; 
and  who,  when  asked  how  at  that  rate  he  could  ever  have  reached  the 
school-room  door  at  all,  was  shrewd  enough  to  give  the  equally  ready 
reply  that  he  had  bethought  himself  at  last  to  turn  roimd  and  go  the 
other  way.  Fable  or  no  iable,  it  well  emblems  the  frequent  course  of 
social  progress.  We  take  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  proves 
in  some  respect  or  other  a  false  step ;  and  ere  long  we  find  that  in 
very  deed  our  motion  has  been  a  retrograde  one,  that  we  have  lost  im- 
measureably  more  than  we  have  gained,  and  that  there  is  no  better 
resource  than  to  turn  us  right  round,  and  let  our  future  borrow  from 
what  there  was  of  good  in  the  past. 

The  proverbial  difficulty  of  keeping  to  the  via  media  is  by  no  means 
diminished  even  in  what  we  are  so  prone  to  think,  if  not  to  call,  this 
wiser  age.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is  the  folly  of  extremes  more  manifest 
at  the  present  time  than  in  respect  to  female  education  and  female 
manners.     The  discipline  of  former  days  was  characterized  undoubtedly 
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by  far  too  much  of  the  precise  and  the  unreasonably  methodical.  It 
was  too  stiff  and  starched.  It  prescribed  laws  which  were  burden- 
somely  minute,  and  observances  bitterly  grievous  to  bo  borne.  It  laid 
a  crushing  hand  on  the  buoyant  spirit  of  youth,  and  sternly  restrained 
all  the  ebullitions  of  spontaneous  impulse.  Its  highest  aim  was  to 
motdd  every  character  alike,  with  the  same  heavy-handed  pressure,  into 
the  same  unmeaning  monotony  of  form.  This  aim  was  not  always 
realized  ;  else  the  world^had  sooner  grown  weary,  and  shaken  off  the 
tyrant's  yoke.  The  evil  was  at  length  palpable,  and  its  cause  ulti- 
mately discerned.  Remedies  were  vigorously  and  determinately 
applied.  New  theories  of  tuition  were  propounded,  new  plans  were 
tried,  and  new  results  secured.  The  old  regime  is  all  but  exploded. 
We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  Scylla  is  now  avoided ;  we  clear 
the  rock  ;  we  are  in  no  danger  of  striking.  But  meanwhile  we  forget 
Charybdis,  and  are  rapidly  nearing  its  destructive  vortex. 

In  our  laudable  efforts  to  relax  discipline,  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
entirely  renouncing  it  We  have  eased  the  over-tightened  rein,  but  we 
have  well  nigh  lost  the  power  to  guide,  and  to  check,  and  to  support 
our  onward-bounding  steed.  We  have  rightly  learned  to  consult  the 
happiness  of  the  young,  but  we  are  going  too  far  when  we  end  by 
indulging  every  caprice.  "  I  like  slang  words,"  says  a  juvenile  who  has 
yet  a  twelvemonth's  course  to  complete  ere  entering  on  her  teens  ;  and 
forthwith,  because  forsooth  she  likes  it,  she  is  allowed  to  enrich  her 
vocabulary  with  every  solecism  that  may  be  imported  from  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  or  every  vulgarism  that  she  finds  uttered  by  the  hero  of 
Bome  favourite  tale.  Not  content  to  have  discardcHl  the  forcing-system, 
we  withhold  our  hand  from  training,  we  let  the  branches  grovel  in  a 
tangled  mass,  and  we  idly  call  it  a  wild  and  beautiful  luxuriance.  But 
it  is  a  delusive  flattery  with  which  we  thus  beguile  oui^elvea.  The 
rank  growth  of  weeds  and  flowers  may  beseem  and  adorn  the  uncul- 
tured forest ;  but  the  neglected  parterre  presents  no  scene  of  beauty  to 
the  eye,  no  sense  of  refreshment  to  the  heart  Thane  who  are  to  move 
in  civilized  society,  are  not  likely  to  till  their  station  in  it  the  more 
creditably  for  being  8uffere<l  to  grow  up  under  the  dominance  of 
unchecked  preferences  and  self- regulated  habits.  "  Chacun  $don  son 
gre^*  may  be  a  comfortable  doctrine  to  ensure  peace  on  easy  terms 
between  the  instructor  and  the  instructed,  but  it  bi'comes  a  pernicious 
motto  when  it  is  the  watchword  of  slothfulness  in  the  teacher,  or  of 
permitted  recklessness  in  the  pupil 

The  far  niente  is  not  the  only  evil  to  be  dreaded.  There  are  posi- 
tive influences  at  work  which  have  a  disastrous  efft^ct  Not  only  is  there 
too  little  dtine  in  the  way  of  culture,  but  what  is  done  proceetis  for  the 
most  part  on  wrong  principles.  A  worthy  couple  from  the  North 
came  up  to  the  Mctro{)olit<  some  few  years  Iwick,  and  consulted  an  emi- 
nent   Li^ndoner   as    to    the    bctit    Hch(K)l    for   the    finishing    of    their 

daughters  education.    "Send  her  to  the  Misn es',"  was  the  reply; 

"they  will  make  a  man  of  her."     It  was  adubioun  compliment    Taken 
according  to  their  intent,  the  words  simply  pointed  to  an  educational  pn>- 
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cess  which  would  serve  to  strengthen  the  mind,  to  expand  the  intellect, 
to  store  the  memory,  to  solidify  the  character ;  but  taken  literally, 
the  phrase  expressed  only  too  well  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
modem  system.  Let  a  young  girl  be  "  made  ^  man  of,"  and  she  is 
made  what  her  Creator  never  intended  her  to  become  ;  yet  such  we  are 
too  surely  striving  to  make  her,  or  at  least  to  make  her  appear.  Un- 
deniably we  are  allowing  the  feminine  graces  to  die  out  around  us, 
while  our  younger  sisters  are  deliberately  setting  themselves  to  assume 
manlike  airs  and  to  act  a  manlike  part.  To  assume — and  to  act :  the 
words  are  used  advisedly.  The  gaucheries  which  daily  offend  the  eye  have 
much  of  the  unnatural  about  them.  They  are  like  an  ill-made  garment, 
which  neither  sits  well,  nor  suffers  the  wearer  to  be  at  ease.  There  is  at 
times  an  actual  forcefulness  about  them,  which  bespeaks  them  the 
result  of  purpose  rather  than  of  nature.  It  would  be  a  grievous  thing 
to  feel  assured  that  such  manners  are  a  true  index  to  the  mind.  It 
seems  a  charitable  supposition  which  regards  them  as  a  veil,  a  garb,  a 
something  exterior,  a  concealer  rather  than  a  revealer  of  the  mental 
features.  The  kind  of  affectation  prevalent  in  former  years  is  happUy 
obsolete.  Silly  weaknesses,  and  so-called  pretty  invalidism,  and  lan- 
guorous sentimentalities  have  almost  ceased  to  exist  since  they  ceased 
to  attract  attention  or  to  win  sympathy.  None  would  desire  to  revoke 
the  spell  which  has  spirited  them  away ;  yet  none  can  dare  to  say  tliat 
their  actuating  cause  has  been  exorcised.  The  masquerader  can  woar 
serge  as  well  as  satin.  The  vanity  which  can  stoop  to  affect  what  is 
ridictdous,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  affecting  the  ungraceful,  when  once 
the  ungraceful  becomes  the  popular.  There  may  be  just  as  much 
coquetry  in  the  swaggering  midshipmanlike  gait,  as  in  the  mincing  tip- 
toe tread ;  just  as  much  pretence  in  the  bold  look  of  fearlessness  as  in 
the  terrors  of  a  feigned  timidity ;  just  as  much  hollowness  in  the 
tokens  of  proud  independence  as  in  the  clingings  of  a  mock  help- 
lessness. 

Even  where  there  is  no  designed  hypocrisy  in  the  case,  there  may  yet 
bean  imconscious  seeking  after  effect.  There  will  always  be  a  majority 
who,  from  the  simple  and  amiable  desire  to  please,  will  float  with  the 
tide  whichever  way  it  sets,  and  will  adopt  whatever  chances  to  be  in 
Tpgue,  without  once  questioning  whether  it  is  reconcilable  with  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  judgment  or  an  approved  taste.  And  it  so  happens, 
probably  by  reason  of  the  very  thoughtlessness  with  which  they  take 
up  with  what  is  new,  they  invariably  exaggerate  its  peculiar  feature, 
until  that  wliich  may  have  been  well-intentioned  and  well-judged  at 
the  outset  has  been  reduced  to  the  utterest  caricature  of  the  principle  it 
was  designed  to  embody.  When  refinement  had  become  a  mere 
varnish,  and  polished  manners  no  better  than  a  gilding,  it  was  high 
time  that  the  tawdiy  lacker  should  be  torn  away,  and  the  coat  of  paint 
rubbed  off.  The  wisest  course  would  then  have  been  at  once  to  sub- 
stitute a  genuine  material,  and  to  inlay  it  with  workmanship  of  purest 
gold.  But  this  woidd  have  been  a  costly  restoration.  A  decree  seem* 
to  have  gone  forth  against  it.    The  order  of  the  day  is  masculinity.    It 
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is  an  unbecoming  fashion,  but  no  doubt  it  is  (to  unrefined  minds)  a 
fashion  easy  to  be  adopted.  It  can  cost  comparatively  little  continuous 
effort  to  attain  the  art  of  being  rough  and  awkwanl,  unpolished  and 
ungentle.  Assume  any  ungainly  posture  that  is  easiest,  adopt  any 
coiffure  that  makes  the  face  look  sternest,  speak  in  any  tone  that  makes 
the  voice  sound  harshest,  walk  in  any  style  that  develops  the  most 
vigour  of  muscle,  toss  the  head,  swing  the  arm  fi'eely,  use  a  parasol  as 
a  walking-stick  or  shoulder  it  as  a  musket,  indulge  in  any  tricks  that 
our  grandmothers  would  have  denounced  as  unleminine  or  ungenU^el, 
and  you  are  a  lady  quite  d  la  mode.  Ketiuement  is  out  of  date,  (ien- 
tleness  is  voted  common-place.  Quietness  is  set  down  as  a  synonym 
for  dulness  and  insipidity.  Our  minstrels  must  leave  off  tuning  their 
lays  in  celebration  of  woman's  charms,  or  they  must  learn  the  harder 
task  of  tnmslating  their  verses  into  another  dialect,  and  transposing 
their  melodies  into  a  new  key.  They  must  lay  aside  the  lyre 
for  the  clarion.  They  must  indite  epics  in  lieu  of  odes,  and 
substitute  hexameters  for  alcaics.  Their  metaphors  must  be  taken 
from  the  noisy  hurricane  rather  than  from  the  zephyr,  from  the  roaring 
cataract  rather  than  from  the  sparklim^  brooklet,  from  the  mountain- 
pine  rather  than  from  the  rose  or  the  lily,  from  the  owl  instead  of  tlie 
dove,  from  the  mastiff  instead  of  the  gazelle. 

Fashion,  while  it  is  imperious  enough  in  the  demands  which  it 
makes  on  its  votaries,  holds  itself  amenable  neither  to  laws  of  con- 
venience nor  to  laws  of  beauty.  It  owns  no  standard  of  taste.  < 'apri- 
ciously  it  seems  to  ring  at  will  the  varied  changes  of  8lmj>e  and  size, 
alternating  between  large  and  small,  round  and  wjuare,  hij^h  and  low, 
full  and  scant.  The  close  observer  may  nevertheless  note  one  secret 
influence  constantly  in  operaticm,  which,  like  a  hi<lden  spring,  directs 
these  apparently  contiicting  movenn*nts.  Fashion  is  a  rigid  aristocrat, 
and  therefore  binds  itself  by  one  unchanging  law, — the  law  that,  as 
soon  as  the  lower  classes  have  Uikcu  to  the  garb  or  mannei-s  of  those 
who  move  in  a  higher  social  orb,  the  latter  nuist  unhesitiitingly  ca^it 
aside,  at  whatever  s;icrific<\  the  robe  or  the  custom  which  has  been  thus 
demeaned  by  plebeian  imitation.  The  cut  of  a  dress  is  obviously  more 
facile  of  adoption  than  are  forms  of  speech  or  mo<lulations  of  accent 
Hence  it  is  that  our  mo<listcs  must  produce  constant  novelties  to  supply 
the  wartlrolx?s  of  their  lady-customers;  and  hence,  t^x),  the  nece».sity 
for  their  fn'quent  n'currencc  to  the  mcxlels  of  a  bygone  agi».  Could  we 
nave  an  historic  show-room  of  the  world's  millinerv,  we  should  come 
across  many  a  Renaissiince-court.  Thi?»  ^adding  j»rinciple  or  law  of 
fashion  muv  l>e  set  down  as  one  of  the  causes  which  have  contribut4Hl 
to  make  such  as  are  ladies  bv  birth,  bv  position,  and  bv  education, 
scarcely  any  longer  reco^^Miizable  as  onee  they  wen*  by  their  hidy-like 
mannei*s  or  their  ladv  like  utt^rann  s.  Wiihin  the  ljy*t  half-i-enlurv 
there  has  been  a  manifest  change  fur  the  better  among  the  f»»nnerly  un- 
educated classes.  They  have  (onie  untler  humanizing  and  civilizing 
influences.  Their  eyes  have  l>een  opene<l,  and  their  ears  quickene<i, 
their  judgments  exercised,  and  their  tastes  cultivated.      They  hava 
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acquired  habits  of  self-control,  which  were  to  a  great  extent  unknown 
among  them  before.  While  learning  to  recognize  the  eternal  and  para- 
mount distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  they  have  also  come  to 
discern  the  subordinate,  but  not  less  actual,  ditference  between  what  is 
coarse  and  what  is  delicate,  between  what  is  unlovely  and  what  is  of 
good  report  Their  manners  have  been  softened,  their  communications 
have  clothed  themselves  in  a  purer  diction,  their  voices  have  been  sub- 
dued to  a  more  melodious  pitch.  It  was  not  an  unsymbolic,  though  it 
was  certainly  an  unseemly  thing  when  tradesmen  began  to  speak  of 
Laving  received  their  orders  from  "the  young  lady  in  the  kitchen." 
The  ladies  in  the  drawing-room  naturally  took  the  alarm.  They  dis- 
covered that  it  was  not  their  flounces  or  their  ringlets  alone  that  had 
to  be  discarded.  Their  politeness,  their  amenities,  their  silvery  accents, 
all  their  hitherto  peculiarly  distinctive  characteristics,  had  to  be  re- 
nounced— for  these  had  become  "vulgar,"  decidedly  "vulgar."  If 
servants  would  move  gently,  their  mistresses  must  learn  to  bustle  about 
for  the  sheer  sake  of  contrast.  If  villagers  would  deport  themselves 
like  gentlewomen,  our  peeresses  and  our  commoners  had  no  resource 
but  to  make  their  daughters  acquire  the  cast-off  manners  of  the  peasant 
girl.  We  have  heard  of  a  foreign  lady,  who,  when  only  beginning  to 
speak  the  English  language,  went  one  day  into  a  milliner  s  shop  to 
select  a  bonnet  from  the  stock.  Several  were  rejected  as  not  in  accord- 
ance with  her  taste.  Another  was  produced,  which  stinick  her  fancy  ; 
"  A  very  lady-like  bonnet,  that  is.  Ma'am,"  said  the  tirewoman.  The 
term  was  misunderstood.  "  Lady  like  !"  cried  the  intended  purchaser, 
as  she  removed  the  unoffending  bonnet  from  her  head  with  a  gesture 
of  dismay ; — "  take  it  away  ! — lady-like  !  you  say  ] — not  for  me,  not  for 
mel"  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some  such  horror  of  the  "lady-like  " 
had  become  an  epidemic. 

If  no  more  were  involved  in  all  this  than  a  mere  matter  of  fashion, 
it  would  not  be  worth  the  waste  of  words.  There  are  few  follies  that 
will  not  eventually  cure  themselves,  if  they  meet  with  no  marked  en- 
couragement on  the  one  hand,  nor  with  any  violent  opposition  on  the 
other.  The  prevalence  of  mannei-s  which  cannot  but  strongly  remind 
one  of  the  "dames  bavardes  et  bruyantes,"  who  composed  the  court  of 
the  unworthy  Isabel  of  Bavaria,  may  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  accompaniment  of  the  predilection  for  antique  costume  and 
fantastic  head-dress.  It  is  manifestly  a  feature  of  the  times,  and,  as 
such,  it  becomes  a  significant  and  heedworthy  token.  It  need  not 
be  superstitiously  considered  as  an  omen  of  things  that  are  to  come. 
The  dark  clouds,  which  so  many  of  our  sentinels  report  as  looming  in 
our  political  horizon,  are  not  yet  so  portentous  a.s  to  necessitate  the 
belief  that  Britain's  defence  will  require  the  interposition  of  Amazonian 
bands.  Yet,  if  it  were  so,  mythology  would  tell  us  of  a  light-footed 
Camilla,  afnd  would  thereby  teach  us  a  lesson,  which  is  none  the  less 
truthful  for  its  having  been  handed  down  in  the  poetic  garb  of 
allegory.  History,  too,  with  its  unfictitious  pen,  would  confirm  the 
moral  by  reminding  us  of  a  Joan  of  Arc,  with  a  countenance  full  of 
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repose,  and  a  heart  replete  with  tenderness.  It  is  not  the  bhist<^rinf^ 
who  are  always  found  the  most  heroic,  nor  the  retiring  who  art*  always 
found  the  most  helpless,  when  the  moment  of  real  poril  comes. 

It  is  neither  as  a  prophecy  of  the  futui*e,  nor  as  a  mere  whim  of  the 
moment,  that  the  mystery  is  to  be  interpreted  There  are  doei)er  solu- 
tions of  the  enigma  than  these.  False  principles  have  sprun*^'  uj)  anionic 
us,  and  they  are  yielding  their  harve.st  of  tares.  Then^  arc  false  prin- 
ciples of  art.  Cardinal  Wiseman  gives  a  word  of  useful  warning  on 
this  head,  when  he  says: — "We  have  almost  canonized  detects,  an<l 
sanctified  monstrosities.  What  was  the  rt^«*ult  of  ignonmce  or  unskil- 
fulness,  we  attribute  to  some  mysterious  influence  or  deep  design.  A 
few  terms  give  sanction  to  any  outrageousness  in  form,  anatomy,  or 
position  ;  to  stiffness,  hardness,  meagreness,  inexpressiveness — nay,  to 
impossibilities  in  the  present  structure  of  the  human  frame.  Feet 
twisted  round,  fingers  in  wrong  order  on  the  hand,  heads  inverted  on 
their  shoulders,  distorted  features,  squinting  eyes,  grotesque  p<jstures, 
bodies  stretched  out  as  if  taken  from  the  rack,  enormously  elongat4«l 
extremities,  grimness  of  features,  fierceness  of  expression,  and  an  atn>- 
cious  contradiction  to  the  anatomical  strueturti  of  man — where  this  is 
displayed — are  not  only  allowed  to  pass  current,  but  are  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  Societies,  are  copied  into  stained  glass,  imagt*s,  and 
prints,  and  are  called  *  mystical,'  or  *  syml)olical,'  or  *  conventional '  forms 
and  representations.  And  this  is  enough  to  get  things  praised  and  ad- 
mired, which  can  barely  Ik?  tolerated  by  allowance  for  the  rudeness  of 
their  own  age.  We  have  seen  r<»prosentations  of  saints  such  as  we  honestly 
declare  we  should  be  sorry  to  meet  in  flesh  and  blood,  with  the  reality  of 
their  emblematic  sword  or  club  about  them,  on  the  highway  at  evening." 
The  applicability  of  this  remark  to  the  theme  in  hand  is  obvious. 
Were  it  needful  to  select  an  exemplification  in  point,  the  ornamented 
decoration  which  employs  so  many  spare  hours  might  well  be  adverted 
to.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss  the  general  or  the  religious 
tendency  of  our  return  to  ilium inat4Hl-I*8idter  work  ;  but  it  may  l>e 
observed  in  passing  that  if  the  old  missal  paintings  are  to  be  servdely 
copied,  and  ancient  manuscript*  (indiscriminately  select^Ml)  are  t4) 
supply  detiiils  as  well  as  hints,  |>atterns  of  form  as  well  as  of  hue^  this 
favourite  occupation  will  only  increase  the  dett^rioration  of  tiist4».  an«l 
lessen  the  appreciation  of  what  is  tnily  beautiful.  The  eye  which 
makes  an  habitual  study  of  uncouth  outliiH's,  repulsive  countenanceji, 
and  uncomfortable  attitu<les,  is  likely  enough  t<>  become  deadened  to 
the  j>erception  of  what  is  natural,  and  IxToniing,  and  pleasant 

But  thert*  are  false  moral  teachings  afloat  whirh  are  still  more  to  bo 
dn^atleil  than  mist^iken  aesthetics.  Such  e*ip<Hially  are  the  doctrim>8 
which  have  l)een  put  forth  by  S4»me  in  the  defence  of  woman's  rights. 
It  is  true  that  all  such  a<lvo<-4i<y  luis  not  been  misplactHl,  nor  all  such 
labour  been  in  vain.  Those  who  have  jutliciously  exerted  themselves 
in  the  cause  are  worthy  their  duf  ni«ed  of  praise.  Tliey  have  drawn 
att4^nt\pn  to  the  opprt»sseil,  anil  ensured  U)  her  the  pos84»^iou  of  her 
hard-alaved-for  earnings     They  have  lifted  up  a  cry  in  behalf  of  half* 
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starved  needlewomen,  which  has  procured  asylums  for  the  destitute, 
work  for  those  out  of  employ,  and  societies  for  the  regulation  of  their 
pay.  They  have  pleaded  for  the  unprotected,  and  gained  for  her  the 
liberty  to  go  and  come  when  and  where  she  may  on  her  errands  of 
business  or  of  benevolence.  They  have  spoken  a  word  for  the  gifted, 
and  opened  to  theili  many  a  liitherto  needlessly  barred  door  of  honest 
exertion  and  honourable  self-support.  But  there  is  a  point  at  which 
the  wise  will  always  stay  their  hand.  That  point  has  been  overpassed, 
when  it  has  been  contended  that  woman  may  claim  a  full  equality  with 
man,  or  that  it  beseems  her  to  intermeddle  with  aU  knowledge,  or  that 
she  should  in  any  sense  seek  to  be  sufficient  xmto  herself  Such  tenets 
as  these  are  well  calculated  to  gratify  her  vanity,  and  inquisitiveness, 
and  pride,  at  the  expense  of  that  lowliness,  that  modesty,  and  that  self- 
abnegation  which  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as  her  crowning  virtues. 
It  is  here  that  modern  female  education  is  pre-eminently  at  fault 
There  ia  a  courting  of  publicity,  a  striving  after  bold  effects,  a  fostering 
of  independence,  a  nurturing  of  self-conceit,  a  developing  of  undue  self- 
reliance,  which  produces  its  natural  result  in  forwardness  of  character, 
boLsterousness  of  manner,  audacity  of  mien,  and  curtness  of  speech. 

To  lay  down  minute  rules  for  the  remedy  of  the  evil  would  be  un- 
wise. No  true  educator  would  desire  it.  Every  individual  case  requires 
its  own  specific  treatment.  The  teacher  who  knows  what  he  has  to  aim 
at,  and  sets  himself  diligently  to  attain  that  end,  will  find  the  ways 
and  means  that  may  be  best  suited  for  the  pupils  who  are  under 
training.  Let  the  mind  of  the  young,  we  would  say,  be  disciplined, 
but  at  the  same  time,  and  even  to  a  greater  extent,  let  the  heart  be 
cultured.  Let  there  be  an  encouragement  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  but  let 
it  be  ever  accompanied  by  an  equally  stringent  inculcation  of  the  sua^ 
mter  in  modo.  Let  every  attention  be  paid  to  those  indispensable 
exercises  and  healthful  recreations  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  frame ; 
but  let  it  be  ceaselessly  borne  in  mind  that  girls  may  be  made  robust 
without  berug  made  rough,  and  that  they  may  be  vigorous  without 
being  athletes.  Let  there  be  cherished  a  due  sense  of  what  pertains  to 
woman  as  woman.  Let  it  be  clearly  understood,  that  just  as  the  per- 
fection of  a  man's  nature  is  when  his  thorough  manliness  is  qualified 
by  a  redeeming  touch  of  gentleness  which  seems  to  charm  with  all  the 
pleasure  of  a  surprise,  so  the  perfection  of  a  woman's  nature  is  when 
her  thorough  womanhood  is  retained,  though  all  the  while  presei-ved 
from  degenerating  into  weakness  by  just  a  due  proportion  (and  no 
more)  of  manlike  wisdom,  and  force,  and  energy.  Let  there  be  a 
design  so  to  train  the  daughters  of  our  land  that  they  may  best  meet 
their  probable  and  possible  future, — able  to  cling,  if  a  support  be 
granted  them, — able  to  maintain  themselves,  if  a  prop  be  withheld  or 
removed.  Let  there  be  an  effort  to  concentrate  in  their  character  all 
those  blended  graces  which  bear  affinity  to  the  untiring  beauties  of 
nature  in  her  summer-tide — beauties,  not  capricious  like  those  of 
spring,  nor  pensive  like  those  of  autumn — beauties  which  are  as  rich  as 
they  are  soft,  as  radiant  as  they  are  serene  —beauties  which  are  too 
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varied  to  become  a  weariness,  and  too  lifesorae  to  grow  tame.  I^  t 
there  be  a  desire  to  see  them  not  only  "as  cornerstones/'  solid,  and 
stable,  and  strong,  but  "as  corner-stones,  polislRtl  alter  the  siniililii.lo 
of  a  palace."  Above  all,  let  there  be  a  firm  purpose  to  train  them,  not 
accoi-ding  to  the  prescriptions  of  any  educational  lli»M)rist8,  whether  of 
an  ohi  school  or  a  new,  but  according  to  the  example  of  Him  who 
lifted  not  up  nor  caused  His  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  streets,  while  His 
tenderness  is  such  that  He  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and  according 
to  the  precepts  of  His  most  holy  wonl,  which  enrolls  gentleness  among 
the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  declares  the  best  adorning  of  woman  to  be 
**  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God 
of  great  price." 


VIU. 
THE   CENSUS  BILL 

Who  proposed  the  Census  of  1851  ?  No  one  can  pretend  that  it 
originated  with  the  Nonconformists,  and  yet  the  Nonconformists 
have  never  attempted  to  disturb  or  set  it  aside;  nor  would  they 
object  to  some  such  inquiry  now,  could  they  see  that  it  would  subserve 
any  good  or  important  end.  But,  in  the  anticipation  of  another 
Census  in  18G1,  they  are  disposed  to  ask — cui  bono  f  They  aro 
satisfied  with  the  results  alivady  obtained  ;  and  if  other  religious 
communities  are  not,  let  them  frankly  state  the  grounds  of  their  dis- 
satisfaction. Nothing  is  more  eivsy  than  to  speak  of  the  system  of 
1851,  as  "vicious,"  or  to  jussert  that  the  I)issentfi*s  aiv  afraid  of  "  a 
more  fair  trial  of  stivngth."  Only  give  \\\v\\\  this  "fair  trial,"  and 
we  venture  to  predict  lliat  not  a  murmur  shaill  ever  esca|H?  their  lips. 
They  are  not  **  afraid  of  learning  the  truth,"  but  they  have  a  holy 
dread  of  its  op[)osite.  We  aix'  told  that  if  we  want  to  know  any- 
thing alK)ut  a  num,  *'  no  plan  could  W  more  simple,  diivct,  or  one 
would  think  more  harndess,"  than  'Mo  a,sk  him."  (iranted  ;  but  is 
the  answer  in  evcrv  instance  to  be  relied  on  r  Onlv  assure  us  that  he 
will  speak  the  truth,  and  we  have  nt»  objection  to  otier.  liut  wheu 
we  go  to  a  man  and  tell  him  that  he  must  inform  us  to  what  Koligious 
Communion  he  Ixdongs  under  a  certain  given  penaltv,  we  open  the 
door  to  every  form  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  He  is  com- 
pelled to  have  a  church  and  a  ci*eetl,  even  if  he  shouhl  never  enter  a 
place  of  worship,  ami  In*  an  avowed  disbeliever  in  Divine  llevela- 
tion.  And  should  he  belong  to  no  Keel.'siiistieal  Hodv  whatever,  he  in 
forsooth  reckoned  among  the  memlxrs  of  the  Hstablished  Church. 
It  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  return  made  by  a  chaplain  of  one  of  our 
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coniity  prisons,  in  which,  afber  giving  all  the  necessary  official  infor- 
mation, he  thanked  God  that  not  one  of  the  prisoners  was  a  Dissenter. 
Few  Dissenters,  we  opine,  will  be  found  in  1861,  among  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  our  non-church  going  population.  And  are  these  all 
to  be  put  to  the  account  of  one  dominant  sect  ?  If  there  must  be 
a  Religious  Census,  let  Conformists  and  Nonconformists  return  their 
respective  numbers  of  communicants  and  church  members,  and  then 
we  shall  all  have  "  a  fair  trial  of  strength."  We  ask  for  no  such 
census,  nor  have  we  any  desire  to  parade  our  numbers.  At  the  same 
time,  we  do  solemnly  protest  against  the  dishonest  principle  which 
would  look  upon  every  man  who  does  not  range  himself  on  the  side 
of  Nonconformity  as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  whether 
or  not  he  ever  unites  in  her  worship  or  partakes  of  her  ordinances. 

If  this  proposed  Census  be  the  result  of  any  secret  or  expressed 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  Estabhshed  Church,  then  we  should  like  to 
ask  the  members  of  that  Community  what   the   precise  object  is 
which  they  have  in  view.     Is  it  to  ascertain  the  moral  and  spiritual 
destitution  of  the  people,  and  then  to  provide   for  these  known 
wants  ?    The  returns  which  are  now  asked  for  will  rather  conceal  than 
disclose  this  destitution.     They  will  be  the  few  who  will  not  profess 
themselves  to  belong  to  some  one  of  the  various  denominations ;  and 
thus  our  town  and  rural  population  will  appear  to  be  in  such  a  state 
of  moral  and  spiritual  well-being  as  to  awaken  but  little  solicitude, 
and  to  call  forth  still  less  of  Christian  eflTort.     The  Church  will 
become  more  supine  and  more  inactive ;  indifference  and  ungodliness 
will  obtain  more  widely;  the  irreligious  and  the  profane  will  pour  con- 
tempt upon  our  Christianity,  and  hold  up  her  professed  followers  to 
ridicule  and  scorn  !     Or  is  it  the  belief  of  the  Established  Church, 
that  in  the  new  Census  she  is  certain  of  a  majority  ?     Will  such  a 
majority  add  to  her  inherent  life  and  strength  ?     Or  does  she  mean 
to  convert  a  mere  preponderance  of  numbers  into  a  triumph  over 
other  sections  of  the  Christian  Church,  who  arc  as  firm  believers  as 
herself  in  the  Truth  of  God,  and  as  much  alive  to  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  their  country  ?     Let  her  remember  that  "  pride  cometh 
before  a  fall,"  and  that  what  she  deems  her  strength  may  prove  to 
be  an  element  of  weakness,  of  decay,  of  death.     Churchmen  avow 
that  they  have  no  wish  to  conceal  their  opinions  ;  nor  have  the 
Nonconformists,     But  there  is  all  the  difference  that  can  be  con- 
ceived between  not  concealing  our  opinions,  and  our  being  compelled 
by  the  Government  under  which  we  live  to  state  them,  and  that  too 
nnder  a  heavy  and  impending  penalty.     In  1851,  the  Census,  as  it 
was  then  teJcen,  was  a  happy  expedient  to  obtain  certain  specific 
facts ;  but  who  pretends  to  say  that  this  proposed  Religious  Return 
will  be  even  an  approximation  to  the  truth?     With  the  enlightened 
and  honourable  Member  for  Leeds  we  fully  concur,  when  he  says  : — 
**  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Census  being  made  similar  to  the  Census 
of  1851.      A  more  honourable,  fair,  and  impartial  report  than  that 
which  was  prefixed  to  the  Census  of  Public  Worship  in  1851, 1  have 
never  seen.    But  I  am  afraid  it  was  the  impartiality  of  that  report 
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which  had  something  to  do  with  prejudicing  certain  classes  of  iho 
community  against  the  repetition  of  such  an  exposure  as  was  then 
made.  The  enumeration  of  the  places  of  public  worship,  and  the  con- 
dition of  them,  would  indicate  with  much  more  exactness  than  could 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way  what  the  i-eal  h< ma  fide  strength  of  each 
denomination  was.  The  proposed  plan  would  teTn])t  sonic  who  had  no 
religion  to  profess  a  religion  which  they  had  not,  and  otliers  to  pro- 
fess a  religion  different  from  that  which  they  beli(^f^.  Such  returns 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  trustworthy ;  they  must  be  vague, 
defective,  and  equivocal.  It  had  been  proposed  to  withdraw  the 
penalty,  but  the  clause  would  then  be  still  more  objectionable  on  sta- 
tistical grounds." 

In  1851,  the  Nonconformists  had  a  decided  majority  of  Church 
attendants;  and  if  in  this  present  Census  the  non-Church  going 
population  is  to  be  included,  then,  to  deal  fairly,  at  least  one-half  of 
their  number  should  be  put  down  to  the  side  of  Dissent ;  for  we  have 
as  much  right  to  assume  that  they  are  DissenteT*s  as  that  they  are 
Churchmen;  and  then  let  all  parties  exert  themselves  to  meet  the 
claims,  and  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  these  churchless  and 
irreligious  masses.  We  fear  that  the  Government  are  in  this  c*ase 
being  made  the  cat*8-paw  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Party  ;  that  this  Re- 
turn will  be  converted  into  an  outcry-  for  Church  Extension,  that  for 
such  Church  Extension,  and  the  support  of  a  Parochial  Clerg}%  the 
Parliament  will  be  asked  to  legislate  ;  and  thus  the  Nonconformists  bo 
called  to  support  a  system  from  which  they  conscientiously  dissent. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Nonconformists  are  awake  to  the 
impending  danger.  Throughout  the  country  connuittees  art*  U'ing 
formed,  public  meetings  are  being  held,  stnmg  resolutions  are  iH'ing 
passed,  petitions  to  the  Legislature  ai*e  being  prepared  and  signetl, 
and  everywhere  there  are  symptoms  of  close  vigilance  and  determined 
effort.  In  proposing  such  a  Census,  the  Government  has  gone  wholly 
out  of  their  province;  and  in  persisting  in  their  courst*,  against  tlio 
most  enhghtened  and  reasonable  renionstnuitvs,  they  have  awakened 
a  feeling  which  will  tell  fatally  against  them  in  time  to  come.  In 
proof  ot  this,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the  attitude  now  taken  by  the 
Congregational  Board  of  Ix)ndon.  At  a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  lyth,  while  approving  of  the  Hill  for  taking  the  Census  of 
England,  they  solemnly  protested  a;^unst  any  lietum  of  Religious 
Profession,  on  the  following  grounds  : — 

"  Because  they  deny  the  right  of  Government  to  make  inquisition 
into  the  *  religious  profession  '  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  subjeiUs. 

"Because  they  hold  it  to  be  unquestionable,  that  vast  multitudes 
of  the  jH»ople  have  no  religion  to  profess,  and  (»an,  thert»fore,  make 
no  return  of  a  *  religious  pn»fe>sion '  tlu'mselves  ;  nor  is  it  jK>ssiblo 
that  authorized  Enumerators,  or  any  other  j>erson,  cjin  make  such 
return  in  their  behalf,  as  the  said  Hill  re(juin\s. 

"  Because  they  are  ccmfident  that,  should  the  obnoxious  wordi*  bo 
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retained^  snch  nnmberB  of  the  Nonconforming  community  will  con- 
Bcientdotislj'  decline  to  supply  the  information  required  as  must 
necessarily  vitiate  the  entire  returns. 

"  Because,  in  the  event  of  the  Enumerators  and  Registrars  under 
the  provisions  of  the  said  BUI  making  any  independent  or  corrected 
returns  of  the  aforesaid  parties,  and  of  multitudes  besides,  who,  from 
various  reasons,  cannot  or  will  not  make  any  returns  themselves, 
such  returns  will  be  defective,  ambiguous,  and  fallacious,  and  there- 
fore utterly  worthless. 

"  Because  they  are  assured  that,  if  returns  of  such  a  character 
should  at  any  future  time  be  made  the  basis  of  legislative  action  on 
religious  or  ecclesiastical  matters,  such  action  would  necessarily  be 
mrtial  and  unjust,  and  would  be  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

"  Because,  earnestly  desiring  the  peace  of  the  community,  they 
deplore  the  introduction  into  the  Bill  of  such  an  element  of  theolo- 
gical strife,  such  a  provocative  of  the  antagonism  of  parties,  and 
such  an  instrument  of  intimidation  and  oppression  as  the  words 
*  religious  profession  *  would  inevitably  prove.** 

Let  the  Nonconformists  throughout  the  kingdom  take  the  same 
bold  and  decisive  attitude,  and  the  effect  will  be  all  but  irresistible. 


THE  SUNDAY  TRAPFIC  BILL. 

Christianity  is  a  system  of  the  purest  benevolence,  and  all  its  pro- 
visions are  in  perfect  harmony  with  individual  freedom  of  action. 
It  lays  no  restraint  on  man  which  is  not  conducive  to  his  physical 
as  well  as  his  spiritual,  his  present  and  temporal  as  well  as  his  &ture 
and  eternal  well-being.  It  has  its  laws  of  limitation,  but  these  are 
the  results  of  an  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Love.  Every  law  of  our  being, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  is  founded  in  the  perfection  of  reason  and 
beneficence ;  and  every  violation  of  such  law,  as  of  all  law,  has  its 
corresponding  penalty. 

Now,  the  highest  authority  has  told  us  that  "  the  Sabbath  was 
made  for  man.**     The  ancient  law  prescribed  a  day  from  which  there 

VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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was  no  deporhire ;  Christiaiiity  makes  nothing  of  the  day,  but  every- 
thing of  the  spirit  or  end  for  which  the  day  wba  set  apart.  That 
end  is  clearly  the  good  of  man.  The  day  brings  to  him,  in  body 
and  mind,  certain  positive  advantages  ;  and  whatever  iufringi^s 
his  liberty,  or  in  any  way  interferes  with  his  interests  on  that 
day,  is  a  violation  of  its  spirit  or  design.  And  on  this  ground 
we  enter  onr  protest  against  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  s  Bill 
for  the  regulation  of  traffic  on  the  Lord*8-day.  Professing  to 
restrict  and  limit  that  traffic  to  certain  hours  and  certain  articles,  it 
in  fact  reduces  the  Sabbath  to  the  three  canonical  hours  of  from 
ten  to  one^  and  leaves  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  be  appropriated 
and  spent  according  to  the  man's  taste  or  predilection,  with  only  a 
lew  insignificant  restrictions.  Then  what  is  to  forbid  or  prevent  tlie 
Sabbath  firom  becoming  a  day  of  business,  with  the  exception  of 
these  three  hours,  or  a  day  of  public  amusements,  calling  for  a  new 
edition  of  the  Book  of  Sports  ?  Why  may  not  our  theatres,  music 
halls,  museums,  national  galleries,  and  the  other  numberless  places 
of  attraction  be  opened,  and  for  the  sanctities  and  the  services  of  so 
blessed  an  institution,  substitute  the  hilarities  and  the  doings  of  a 
sensuous  and  sensual  age  P  The  Bill  has  already  passed  the  House 
of  Lords ;  but  we  fondly  hope  that  its  progress  will  be  effectually 
arrested  in  the  House  of  the  People.  All  nature  calls  for  its  periodi- 
cal rest ;  and  man  is  no  exception.  He  must  have  his  Sabbath^  his 
seasons  of  rest  and  recreation ;  and  far  distant,  we  trust,  is  the  day 
when  England  will  ever  give  up  her  Sunday,  or  convert  that  day 
which  was  made  for  man,  to  subserve  the  interests  of  soul  and  body, 
into  a  day  of  public  business  or  popular  festivity.  We  are  neither 
Pharisees  nor  Ascetics,  but  we  believe  in  the  ordinations  of  Heaven 
and  in  the  happiness  of  man ;  and  therefore  we  deem  it  the  part 
of  true  wisdom  to  ^*  remember  the  Sabbath,  and  keep  it  holy.*' 
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X. 

NAPOLEON  Xn.  AND  THE  STATE  OF  EUROPE.* 

Of  all  the  political  questions  wliicli  can  at  the  present  moment  be 
proposed,  there  is  not  one  which  can  be  compared  in  importance  to 
that  which  is  indicated  by  the  title  of  this  article.  An  English 
Reform  Bill  may  be  delayed  for  a  Session  or  two,  and  nobody  be  any 
the  worse.  The  Peers  may  interpose  a  month's  delay  in  the  removal 
of  the  Paper  Duty,  and  the  utmost  mischief  will  be  that  the  penny 
periodicals  will  be  printed  for  a  little  longer  upon  coarse  straw  paper. 
**  Re&eshment-houses "  may  have  their  licenses  trembling  in  the 
scales,  and  the  nation  will  wait  with  patience  till  Parliament  shall 
make  up  its  mind  how  to  deal  with  the  question.  The  same  temper 
which  prevails  in  England  will  be  found  in  other  countries  also  with 
regard  to  aU  that  has  merely  a  domestic  interest.  In  fact,  all  minor 
questionB  are  swallowed  up  in  the  absorbing  one : — Are  we  to  have 
peace?  Are  the  arts  and  sciences,  commerce  and  literature,  to 
develope  their  resources  ?  Or  are  we  to  be  exclusively  occupied  with 
new  shells,  rifled  cannon,  and  improved  military  tactics  ?  Are  our 
taxes  to  go  on  increasing  as  our  means  of  meeting  them  diminish  ? 
Is  education  to  be  discouraged  by  that  general  insecurity  which  a 
great — almost  a  univet^  war  engenders  ?  Are  we  to  retrench  all 
expenses  which  can  be  retrenched  because  our  country  calls  for  aug- 
mented armaments  ?  And  are  we  to  act  as  those  Carthaginians  who 
cut  off  their  hair  to  make  bowstrings  ?.  Domestic  matters  must  all 
depend  on  this  preliminary  question,  and  it  is  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem  we  now  proceed  to  address  ourselves. 

Peace  or  War ! — and  on  whom  does  it  depend  to  decide  ?  Wo 
hesitate  not  to  say — on  the  British  GtOvernment.  It  seems  to  bo 
generally  agreed  by  our  alarmists  that  there  is  bat  one  quarter  from 
which^it  is  at  all  Ukely  that  war  can  arise,  and  they  are  not  far  ynrong 
in  this  conclusion.  When  the  Crimean  War  was  concluded,  he  who 
originated  it  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  his  empire,  longing  for  pro- 
gress, willingly  put  off  to  some  more  convenient  season  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  designs  which  never  sleep  in  the  bosom  of  a 
Russian  Czar.  Austria  is  alike  bankrupt  in  character  and  finance ; 
she  would  willingly  remain  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  anything  short  of  depriving  her  of  a  province 
would  stir  her  to  warlike  enterprise.  Prussia  has  nothing  to  gain 
by  fighting,  which  might  not  be  more  easily  gained  by  diplomacy ; 
and  all  the  minor  Grerman  States  could  not,  were  they  to  combine 
their  forces,  raise  an  army  really  formidable  to  any  one  of  the  Great 
Powers.  As  to  Spain,  she  has  already  declared  her  intention  not  to 
interfere  on  behalf  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  at  Naples,  and  has  thereby 

•  The  right  of  tniTialation  is  reserved. 
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pledged  herself  to  a  peaceful  policy.  The  other  Powers  are  all  too 
much  engaged  with  domestic  business  to  be  desirous  of  war ;  and 
there  is,  therefore,  only  one  which  has  unquestionably  the  power, 
and  may  have  the  inchnation,  to  embroil  Europe  in  «  lonrr  and 
ruinous  struggle.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  therefore,  at 
the  present  time,  that  we  should  make  ourselves,  as  far  a.s  ]>ossible, 
acquainted  with  the  policy  of  that  Power.  If  we  are  to  have  a  war, 
it  will  be  one  of  a  most  tremendous  and  destructive  chariicter ;  and 
if,  as  is  most  probable,  we  should  emerge  from  the  contest  victorious, 
it  could  only  be  at  such  a  loss  of  blood  and  treasuix)  as  to  leave  us 
but  little  cause  for  rejoicing. 

But,  is  such  a  war  inevitable  ?  A  great  number,  if  not  an  actual 
majority,  of  thinking  men  among  us  say  that  it  is  ;  and  their  argu- 
ment, which  we  will  be  careful  not  to  understate,  is  as  follows  :  — 
The  Emperor  of  the  French  has  declared,  they  say,  that  he  is  the 
heir  of  his  uncle's  policy,  as  well  as  the  occupant  of  his  uncle's 
throne.  He  has  not  scrupled  to  say  that  he  represents  a  defeat  — 
and  that  defeat  is  none  other  than  Waterloo.  He  has  accepted  St. 
Helena  as  a  solemn  legacy,  and  has  struck  a  medal  to  coninieniorate 
it;  and  lest  these  declarations  should  lose  their  significaiicv,  he  has 
made  warlike  preparations  such  as  place  France  at  the  head  of  the 
military  and  naval  world.  Her  navy  is  but  little  inferior  to  our  own  ; 
her  army  immeasurably  more  powerful.  Her  coasts  art*  defended 
by  fortifications  of  the  most  costly  and  elaborate  character,  and  her 
military  schools  arc  kept  up  to  the  highest  point  of  ethciency.  At 
no  time  was  the  French  army  better  otlicertHl  than  at  the  present, 
and  among  those  who  hold  the  first  commands,  there  is  not  one  who 
more  thoroughly  understands  the  art  of  war,  and  is  a  more  able  and 
practical  soldier,  than  he  who  directs  the  operations  of  half  a  million 
of  armed  men.  If,  then,  these  are  the  results  of  the  Empire,  for 
what  purpose  are  they  intended  ?  Against  whom  are  these  arma- 
ments set  on  foot  ?  Against  what  foe  are  these  coiusts  so  cai*efully 
protected?  The  answer  is  to  lx»  found  in  the  EnijH'rt)r*s  de<*laration, 
that  **  he  represents  the  defeat  of  Waterloo  I  "  and  that  *'  the  treaties 
of  Vienna  must  undergo  a  revision."  It  would  Ik*  absurtl  to  suppose 
that  France  would  arm  to  so  great  an  extent,  were  not  the  j>ower 
which  she  intends  to  oppose  a  gi*eat  naval  iM>\ver,  and  then*  is  no 
naval  power,  save  England,  which  she  could  not  easily  and  sjx^edily 
repress. 

With  these  n^flections  in  mind,  the  reasoners  in  question  say, 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  :  —The  EnijH'n»r  only  waitw  a  favour- 
able op|H)rtunity  to  make  a  descent  upon  our  coasts  ;  to  annihilate 
our  naval  supremacy,  and  to  n'veiiLjt'  to  the  wry  utmost  the  defeat 
Buffered  at  WaterltM)!  Now,  as  he  is  not  a  man  chani^eable  of  pur]>ose, 
and  as  he  has  never  relaxed  his  warlike  pn'pa  rat  ions  for  a  moment, 
as  he  has  from  time  to  time  practised  his  tn>ops  in  Eun>|H'an  warfart», 
and  has  had  the  satisfa^'tion  of  finding-  them  equal  to  any  emergency, 
and  in  all  probability  superior  to  the  W^sx  regiments  of  his  uncle, 
the  time  of  his  carrying  his  designs  into  effect  is  all  that  remaina  to 
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be  settled.  The  war  may  be  postponed  for  a  while ;  but,  ultimately, 
it  must  and  will  come.  Moreover,  there  is  another,  and  even  more 
potent  reason  for  expecting  it,  and  that,  at  no  distant  period, 
i^apoleon  iii.  is  in  the  position  of  those  Roman  Emperors  who  were 
the  creatures  of  the  Praetorian  Guard.  He  rules  by  the  will  of  the 
army.  So  long  as  their  bayonets  support  him,  he  reigns ;  directly 
their  influence  deserts  him,  he  falls.  He  must,  therefore,  consult 
their  interests  and  flatter  their  passions.  War  from  time  to  time 
they  must  have,  and  a  great  nation  like  France  cannot  wage  little 
wars.  To  wipe  out  in  English  blood  the  disgrace,  as  some  call  it, 
of  Waterloo,  would  be  a  task  worthy  the  descendants  of  those 
veterans  who  fought  at  Aust^rlitz,  and  the  glory  is  one  which  every 
French  soldier  looks  forward  to  share. 

From  this  combination  of  feelings  and  interests,  it  is  argued  that 
peace  is  impossible ;  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  years,  or  months, 
before  Europe  shall  again  become  the  theatre  of  war  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  We  beUeve  that  in  the  foregoing  pages  we  have  fairly 
stated  the  position  of  the  alarmists,  and  we  must  admit  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  weak  one  ;  but  we  must  complete  the  picture.  If  we 
ceased  here,  it  might  be  said  that  the  whole  theory  was  consistent, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  and  it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
the  alarmist  that  we  should  do  so ;  but  we  are  bound  to  give  the 
whole  case,  and  shall  proceed  therefore  in  our  task.  We  are  reminded 
of  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  French  Government ;  we  have  their 
African  conquests  pointed  out  to  us,  and  the  plans  of  M.  Lesseps  are 
alleged  as  further  exhibitions  of  the  same  spirit.  French  influence 
is  said  to  be  paramount  in  Turkey  and  increasing  in  Egypt.  The 
Isthmus  of  Suez  is  to  be  cut  through  by  a  canal,  which  must  tend  to 
the  peril  of  our  Eastern  possessions ;  stations  are  to  be  established 
along  the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  finally  a  French  Empire 
is  to  be  founded  in  the  east,  having  Madagascar  for  its  nucleus, 
which  is  to  extend  along  the  coasts  of  that  mighty  continent,  casting 
out  the  Portuguese  as  it  grows,  till  at  last  the  French  and  English 
colonists  meet  face  to  face  in  south  Africa.  It  is  presumed,  first, 
that  all  this  is  intended ;  secondly,  that  it  will  take  place ;  and 
thirdly,  that  it  must  tend  to  the  injury  of  our  colonial  empire. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  French  claim  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Rhine,  both  because  we  shall  have  by-and-by  to  consider  it  in 
detail  and  at  some  length,  and  because  in  the  alarmist  scheme  it 
forms  but  a  small  item  in  a  vast  plan  of  foreign  conquest ;  for  the 
same  reasons,  we  have  said  nothing  about  the  recent  acquisition  of 
Nice  and  Savoy.  This,  then,  is  the  prospect  held  out  by  those  who 
regard  the  Empire  of  Louis  Napoleoft  as  a  focus  of  disturbance. 

Let  us  now  take  a  review  of  what  has  been  hitherto  the  policy  of 
that  Empire,  and  see  how  far  we  are  warranted  in  such  gloomy 
anticipations.  The  Emperor  has  declared  that  he  is  the  heir  of  his 
uncle's  policy,  save  that  he  repudiates  the  idea  of  foreign  conquest ; 
he  has  said,  L'Empire  c'est  la  Paix.  He  has  announced  himself  as 
the  inheritor  of  a  defeat,  the  effects  of  which  he  is  to  undo.  Our  first 
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inquiry  is,  then,  what  is  the  policy  which,  setting  foreigrn  conquest 
aside,  may  be  designated  Napoleonic  ?  First  it  means  the  restorulion 
of  the  Empire  as  it  was  under  the  first  Napoleon.  All  tVench  speaking 
populations  in  Europe  must,  to  its  completion,  Ix?  unit€»d  under  tho 
sceptre  of  a  French  monarch,  and  be  subject  to  that  wonderful  code, 
the  Code  Napoleon.  The  Empire  must  have  strong  wdnral  boun- 
daries; and  these  two  conditions  give  us  precisely  the  limits  which 
marked  the  dominions  of  the  first  Napoleon.  If  we  trace  on  a  mere 
physical  map  of  Europe,  that  is,  a  map  from  which  all  artificial  divi- 
sions are  removed,  the  boundaries  of  that  realm,  of  which  Paris  is 
the  capital,  they  will  naturally  arrange  themselves  thus  : — Fnim  tlie 
southern  boundary  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  line  will  extend  along  tho 
summits  of  those  mountains  to  ihe  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  from  thence  it 
will  follow  the  line  of  coast  defined  by  that  Bay  and  the  British 
Channel  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine ;  it  will  then  proceed  along  tho 
course  of  that  river  till  it  touches  the  Alps,  and  taking  their  western 
slopes,  will  reach  the  Mediterranean,  proceeding  along  that  coast  till 
it  finds  a  natural  termination  on  the  summits  of  the  southern 
Pyrenees.  These  are  the  limits  given  by  nature;  this  was  the 
extent  of  the  Empire  under  its  great  founder,  and  this  is  the  *'  idea'* 
of  the  Empire  entertained  by  the  present  occupant  of  the  Najwleonic 
throne.  But,  besides  the  evident  convenience  of  this  arrangement, 
besides  the  compactness  which  it  gives  to  the  realm,  something  \x\ove 
is  required  before  we  can  willingly  accept  so  considerable  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  Europe.  If  we  look  on  Austria  as  the  map 
presents  her  dominions,  there  is  a  great  compactness  of  appi»arance 
presented  by  them ;  they  seem  to  lie  in  a  ring-fence,  and  to  1x5 
exactly  what  is  most  desirable  both  to  rulers  and  ruled ;  but  when 
we  come  to  make  further  inquiries,  we  ascertain  that  there  is  no 
national  homogeneitj' — no  sameness  of  langnge.  Hero  we  find  an 
Italian  province  hating  Germany  and  the  Germans  with  a  dt»a<lly 
hatred.  Here  a  Bohemian  kingiiom,  with  a  capital  and  language  of 
its  own,  and  8carc*elv  vieldinsr  to  the  Italian  in  his  detestation  of  the 
dominant  race.  Here  lies  the  Hungarian  realm,  equally  restless  and 
dissatisfied;  while  the  Croat,  the  Carinthian,  and  the  Illyrian,  have 
each  their  distinct  nationality,  and  all  feel  equally  enslavtni  by  their 
German  masters.  Against  such  an  incongruous  niixtui*e,  then*  are 
reasons  which  cannot  be  overthrown  by  the  mere  convenien(»e  of 
geographical  arrangement ;  and  if  such  be  the  i*ai*e  with  the  provinces 
which  go  to  make  up  the  Napoleonic  Empire,  the  "  idea  **  is  an 
nnphilosophical  one,  and  it  couhl  only  Ik*  rt»alized  by  an  unprincipliHl 
ambition.  But  when  we  come  to  examine  tho  inirte,  we  shall  find  that 
thn^ughout  the  whole  region  tfie  fniuciite^l  cla.sst»s  spt^ak  habitually 
French;  that  all  cla«8t*s  an»  gradually  adopting  it  as  their  languagt*, 
and  that  there  is  no  idea  so  popular  along  the  lef>  or  western  bank 
of  the* Rhine  as  that  of  annexation  to  FrHn(H\  On  this  point  there 
is  now  no  longer  any  doubt — it  is  t«K>  manifest  to  escape  the  notic© 
alike  of  tourists  and  politicians.  Within  the  Ix* fore-mentioned  limitu, 
with  a  small  exception,  which  we  shall  como  by-and-by  to  conaider, 
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French  is  the  langaage  spoken,  and  French  law  is  the  law  desired. 
Were  there  no  external  obstacles  in  the  way,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
raising  a  question  about  it ;  it  would  be  unhesitatingly  acknowledged 
that  the  best  thing  for  France,  the  best  thing  for  the  provinces  in 
question,  and  the  best  thing  for  the  integrity  of  Europe,  would  be  the 
adoption  at  once  of  the  frontiers  so  indicated,  and  the  absorption  of 
all  the  territory  within  them  into  the  French  Empire. 

Now,  it  was  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna  in  the  year  1815,  that 
Europe  was  parcelled  out  by  the  Holy  Alliance ;  the  partition  of 
Poland  was  recognized,  but  a  republic  was  permitted  to  exist  at 
Cracow.  Prussia  was  allowed  to  extend  her  territory  beyond  the 
Rhine.  Venice  and  Lombardy  were  stamped  as  parts  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  made  out  of 
Holland  and  Belgium.  Furthermore,  it  was  declared  that  no  mem- 
ber of  NaxK)leon's  £Bkmily  could  be  capable  of  reigning  in  France, 
and  the  Emperor  himself  was  removed  to  St.  Helena  to  pine  and  die. 
These  treaties  have  become  by  the  lapse  of  time  so  much  waste 
parchment — a  Napoleon  reigns  in  France — Lombardy  is  separated 
from  Austria,  and  Belgium  from  Holland.  The  Holy  Alliance  has 
died  a  natural  death.  England  and  France  have  been  allied  against 
Bussia.  The  republioofCracowhas  been  abolished.  The  Bourbons  have 
been  dnren  out  of  France,  and  are  about  to  be  driven  out  of  Naples. 
Algeria  has  been  consolidated  and  annexed  to  France,  just  as  India 
has  been  to  England ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  remains  of  the 
provisions  so  carefully  made  by  the  treaties  of  1815.  It  is  clear  that 
ix>uis  Napoleon  is  right  in  demanding  that  they  should  be  revised* 
The  very  existence  of  his  own  monarchy  is  a  standing  protest  against 
them,  and  those  potentates  who  admit  him  as  a  member  of  the  family 
of  sovereigns,  are  at  least  bound  to  remove  and  annul  a  treaty,  every 
stipulation  of  which  is  stultified  by  their  present  acts. 

These  treaties  are  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  if  they 
were  abrogated,  the  defeat  would  be  avenged.  A  raid  into  England 
could  not  do  this,  nor  even  a  victory  over  the  Prussians ;  but  the 
scattering  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  those  papers  which  have  long 
been  a  dead  letter — the  reconstruction  of  the  Empire  on  the  basis  of 
the  first  Napoleon's  plan — the  absorption  of  Belgium,  and  the 
Rhenane  provinces  of  Prussia  into  France, — this  would,  indeed,  be 
a  vindication  of  Napoleon's  policy,  which  might  well  become  the 
heir  of  that  great  man  to  obtain.  It  was  with  this  reconstruction 
in  view  that  the  Emperor  made  that  memorable  declaration — "  L'Ein^ 
pire  c'est  lu  Faixy  "Let  us  have,"  he  would  say,  "the  Empire 
— and  Europe  will  as  a  necessary  consequence  have  peace  ;  but  the 
Empire  of  Napoleon  and  the  kingdom  of  Louis  PhiUippe  were  not 
the  same  thing.  If  I  can  do  no  more  for  France  than  merely  pre- 
serve the  purely  arbitrary  frontiers  of  the  *  roi  citoyen,^  she  will 
justly  exclaim,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Empire  is  a  merely 
nominal  change.  She  requires  that  weight  in  the  councils  of 
Europe,  which  under  the  Bourbons  she  could  not  obtain ;  she 
demands  that  all  in  the  continent  of  Europe  who  speak  her  language 
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and  desire  her  laws  should  be  incorporated  with  her  dominions. 
She  demands  from  all  Europe  the  formal  as  well  as  the  virtual  recog- 
nition of  that  Government  which  she  has  thoujj^ht  tit  to  ado])t;  and  the 
more  so,  as  this  is  the  second  time  she  has  ado[)ted  it,  and  as  it  was 
put  down  in  1815  by  the  absolutist  powers  of  Europe,  aided,  and 
mainly  subsidized,  by  England.  This  reco<i:nition  can  only  Ix*  nuido 
by  the  revision  of  the  treaties  of  Vienna."  This  is  the  demand  made 
on  the  part  of  France  by  the  Emperor  when  he  dechires — *'  L' Empire 
c'est  la  Paix."  This  granted,  it  is  la  jjau- ; — this  refused,  thei*e  is  no 
promise  that  it  shall  not  be  Veju'e. 

But  if  this  be  in  reality  the  demand  of  France,  tlie  question  next 
ariseS)  has  she  any  right  to  make  it  ? — that  is,  to  make  it  as  Slates 
make  demands;  viz.,  with  a  readiness  to  enforce  compUance  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  ?  And  to  this  question  we  answer,  un(h)ubtedly 
not — no  more  than  England  had  to  annex  Irehmd  in  tlie  reign  of 
Henry  li.  or  Wales  in  that  of  Edward  i.  Nor,  indeed,  does  it  appear 
likely  that  the  demand  will  be  made  in  any  sucli  way.  We  have 
seen  how  a  part  of  the  programme  has  been  accomphshed,  not  indeed 
without  war — but  not  by  means  of  war  waged  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  such  advantages.  Such  a  war  would  1h?  contmry 
to  the  general  oi)inion  of  nations,  and  it  will  Ik*  gradually  that  the 
various  provinces  included  within  the  limits  of  the  tirst  Empire  will 
be  ^''  revendiqiu'.'^  It  will  sufhee  for  the  present  that  Fnince  has 
given  all  Europe  to  understand  what  she  requires.  No  one  need 
allege  ignorance  of  the  demand,  and  few  will  l)e  prepared  to  say  that 
its  accomplishment  will  be  other  than  lH»neticial  to  the  provinces 
concerned.  If  then  this  l>e  granted;  if  it  be  admitted  that  the 
treaties  of  Vienna  need  revision,  and  are  in  fact  at  the  present 
moment  a  dead  letter  ;  if  it  be  granted  that  language  is  the  best  test 
of  nationality,  and  that  nationalities  are  to  Ik*  respected,  then  it  will 
appear  that  the  demand  of  France  is  not  in  itself  an  unreasonable 
one,  and  that  the  sooner  and  the  niort*  conqiletely  it  is  complied 
with,  the  l)etter  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Eui-oj)e. 

And  here,  }KM-hap8,  will  l)e  the  ])lace  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
mighty  armaments  which  have  occasioned  in  this  country  and  in 
Grermany  such  panic  and  such  suspicion.  Some  French  authorities 
have  denied  that  an^'thing  has  Ih'cu  done  moiv  than  to  niise  the  army 
and  navy  of  France  to  that  standanl  which  the  Napoleon  of  Peace, 
as  Louis  Philip|w  delightoil  ti>  Ih*  called,  considered  necessary.  All 
this  we  must  fninkly  acknowledtre  to  Ix*  mere  pretence.  The  war- 
like pivparations  are  preparations  for  war.  The  war  may  not  cH)me, 
but  France  must  \yv  pn*]mred  for  it.  Ix't  it  Ik*  imairined  that  the 
Emperor  were  to  claim  at  this  moment  the  Injundar}-  of  the  Rhine; 
it  would  uncpiestionably  Ik?  refused,  an<l  he  would  then  In?  CH)ni|>elled 
either  to  retract  his  demand,  or  to  resort  to  war  in  onler  to  enlV)rce 
it.  Either  alternative  would  Ik*  calamitous  :  the  one  would  be  a 
loss  of  honour,  and  would  make  his  very  throne  insecure;  the 
other  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  Europt^an  coniiagratiun, 
which  would  probably  last  many  years,  and  occasion  unspeakable 
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misery.  It  will  be  seen,  then,  gradually  and  as  circumstances  pave 
the  way  for  it,  that  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Empire  will  be  regained, 
but  every  step  in  the  progress  will  require  the  presence  of  an  army, 
and  it  may  be  a  navy  also.  Had  not  the  French  army  been  in  the 
highest  degree  disciplined,  had  there  not  been  facility  for  throwing 
two  hundred  thousand  men  into  Italy  at  a  week's  notice,  Lombardy 
would  still  have  groaned  under  Austrian  rule.  Parma,  Modena,  and 
Tuscany  would  still  virtually  have  formed  portions  of  the  Haps- 
burgh's  dominions.  Sicily  would  have  been  still  suffering  under 
Mariscalco.  Perugia  and  all  the  other  cities  of  the  Romagna  would 
have  been  subject  to  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  Bomba  ii.  would  have 
looked  forward  to  a  long  reign  of  cruelty  and  oppression.  Directly 
or  indirectly,  the  French  army  has  reversed  all  this,  and  in  return 
has  rectified  the  south-east  frontier  of  France,  restoring  the  limit  in 
that  direction  of  the  First  Empire.  Similar  events  may  happen  again, 
there  is  much  that  requires  rectifying  in  Europe  besides  the  French 
firontier ;  and  the  existence  of  a  powerful  army  and  navy  in  France 
may  render  diplomacy  far  more  effectual  than  it  would  be  if  unsup- 
ported. Many  nations  may  prefer  to  deliberate  rather  than  to  fight, 
and  deliberation  can  hardly  fail  to  be  in  favour  of  France  in  this 
respect — that  her  claims  are  not  unreasonable,  and  can  be  satisfied 
without  war. 

We,  in  this  country,  are  hardly  just  to  our  Great  Rival ;  we  are 
continually  suspecting  her  of  treachery,  of  a  longing  desire  for  terri- 
torial aggrandizement,  and  for  advantages  which  can  only  be  gained 
at  the  expense  of  other  States.  We  complain  of  French  influence 
in  Turkey  and  Egypt — we  are  suspicious  if  we  hear  of  a  French  alliance 
with  Russia  or  even  Denmark — we  fancy  that  France  encouraged  Spain 
in  her  attack  upon  Morocco — ^we  are  jealous  of  the  French  having 
stations  on  the  Red  Sea — we  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  M.  Lesseps  and 
his  scheme  of  a  Suez  Canal;  but  would  it  not  be  well  that  we  should 
look  at  home  ?  We  are  not  an  ambitious  people  : — oh  no  !  quite  the 
reverse ;  we  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  any  other  nation  ;  we 
do  not  seek  for  commanding  posts,  from  which  we  may  control  the 
commerce  of  the  world  :  yet  somehow  or  other  we  have  Gibraltar  in 
Spain,  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  ;  Malta  and 
Gozo  in  that  sea,  placed  so  as  to  enable  us  to  intercept  any  sail 
between  Italy  and  Africa.  Alexandria  is,  to  all  practical  purposes,  an 
English  port.  Corfu  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
gives  us  a  vast  power  over  both  Turkey  and  Austria.  The  other 
islands  of  the  Septinsular  Republic  lie  along  and  threaten  the  shores 
of  Greece.  On  the  very  coast  of  France,  and  naturally  belonging  to 
it,  lie  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Aldemey,  and  Sark, — islands,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  are  more  intensely  English  in  their  feelings  than  the  Eng- 
lish themselves.  These  islands  are  admirably  placed  so  as  to  shelter 
fleets  operating  on  the  coast  of  France,  and  we  have  taken  care 
to  fortify  and  prepare  Aldemey  accordingly.  Off  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe  we  have  Heligoland,  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  straits  of  Babel 
Handel  we  possess  the  island  of  Perim.     We  have  a  very  good  right 
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to  «dl  these  ports.  We  should  resent,  and  Tery  jnstly,  any  attempt 
to  take  them  out  of  onr  hands  ;  we  are  not  likely  to  do  any  mischief 
by  means  of  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  nocessary  for  us,  as 
enabling  ns  to  carry  on  a  commerce  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  world.  But  having  them,  and  intending  to  keep  them,  we  cer- 
tainly have  no  right  to  inveigh  against  France  for  desiring  a  few 
stations  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  a  certain  amount  of  inflU' 
«noe  in  the  court  of  Abyssinia.  As  to  M.  Lesseps  and  his  scheme. 
We  are  quite  satisfied  in  this  country  that  it  will  never  j)ay ;  we 
know  from  the  reports  of  our  engineers  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  Canal  can  ever  be  made,  and  quite  certain  that  it  will  be  filled 
up  with  sand  before  it  be  finished.  Besides,  even  if  it  were  made,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  harm  it  would  do  us ;  our  ships  could  make  use  of 
it  as  well  as  the  French,  and  the  more  stations  there  are  l>etween 
6uez  and  Aden  the  better  for  travellers.  It  seems  scared v  worth 
while  to  expose  the  folly  of  objecting  to  French  colonization  in 
Madagascar.  Even  if  the  French  were  to  occupy  the  whole  of  that 
fine  island,  so  much  the  better  would  it  be  for  the  world.  Algeria  is 
better  off  in  itself,  and  infinitely  more  profitable  to  other  nations 
now  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  old  pirating  Algerines ;  and  were 
the  French  tricolour  flying  from  every  fort  and  harlwur  in  Madagascar 
and  Eastern  Africa,  along  the  range  of  the  Atlas  and  throughout 
Morocco,  civilization  and  the  cause  of  humanity  would  gain  iiamea- 
aurably  by  the  change.  Why  should  we  object  ?  We  have  an 
infinitely  greater  and  mightier  Empire,  far  more  extensive  than  that 
of  ancient  Rome  even  in  her  palmiest  days  ;  and  if  France  proposes 
to  herself  such  conquests  as  those  which  we  have  indicated,  they 
will  be  conquests  over  barbarism  and  brutality.  It  is  time  that  we 
learned  to  give  up  a  jealousy  which  neither  becomes  us  as  a  great 
nation,  nor  aids  in  any  way  our  real  progress. 

But  we  must  return  to  Euro|)e.  Hitherto  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  policy  of  the  Empire  is  an  intelligible  one,  that  the 
Olaims  of  tVanoe  are  not  in  themst'lves  uurea-sonahle,  and  that  the 
success  of  that  policy  would  be  an  a<lvantage  to  all  the  other  Powers. 
But  we  have  only  done  so  by  exhibiting  it  as  esscmtial  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  peace.  It  would  be  well  for  the  Trans-Rhenane  pro- 
Yinoes  of  Prussia  to  be  absorbed  into  France,  their  {Hjpulations 
Speak  French,  they  dc»sire  French  laws,  and  would  be  all  the  better 
fbr  annexation;  but  what  can  France  do  to  convince  PruR.«iia  that  tth* 
will  be  better  without  these  outlyinp  provinces?  And  we  cannot 
expect  that  the  Government  of  Prussia  will  summder  an  extensive 
tract  of  oountrr  for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  inhabitants  desire 
it,  and  feel  that  they  should  Im>  the  Ix'tter  for  the  separation.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  to  861  ve  this  problem.  Pru.nnia 
fedight  have  an  equivalent  in  actual  value,  and  far  more  im|K>rtant  for 
bar.  The  kingdom  of  the  Hohenaollerns  hax  l>een  increasing  sinoo 
ito  sovereigns  were  merely  electors  of  Umndenburg,  year  by  year, 
till  it  has  become  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  liere  a  province  has 
bate  obtainedi  and  there  a  hamlet — now  a  dokedooiy  and  now  aprin- 
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etpaliiy ;  but  eaeh  separate  from  the  rest,  and  often  with  the  terri« 
tories  of  other  petty  princes  intervening.      The  kingdona  forms  a 
series  of  blots  on  the  map,  each  blot  surrounded  by  the  dominions  of 
acme  other  High  Mightiness,  whose  whole  estate  is  often  not  larger 
than  an  Enghsh  county ;  and  thus  it  resembles  what  England  would 
be,  did  half-a-dozen  counties  boast  an  independent  government — a 
right  to  make  war  and  peace  independent  of  the  British  crown — and  if 
9kll   Scotland,  with  the  exception   of  half-a-dozen  isolated  shires, 
rejoiced  in  a  similar  independence.     Removing  all  considerations  of 
foreign  policy  out  of  sight,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  best  thing  for 
the  whole  of  Northern  Germany  would  be  the  absorption  of  tbesa 
petty  states  into  Prussia.     Their  quasi-independent  sovereigns  might 
be  recompensed  with  high  dignities  under  the  Prussian  crown,  and 
a  sufficient  sum  might  be  set  aside  out  of  their  revenues  to  support 
the  dignity  thus  bestowed.     That  these  little  States,  scarcely  morf 
than  a  few  parishes  in  extent,  should  have  each  a  government  and  a 
policy,  a  law  establishment,  a  church,  an  army,  and  a  police,  is 
elearly  a  very  expensive  way  of  managing  the  matter.  The  sovereign 
cannot  be  independent,  the  subject  must  be  taxed  more  heavily  than 
ia  necessary,  and  the  sooner  the  farce  comes  to  a  conclusion  the 
better  for  all  parties.     One  such  sovereign,  and  he  by  no  means  the 
smallest  among  them,  openly  declares  his  acquiescence  in  this  doc- 
trine.     Ernest,  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg,  the  brother  of  our  Prince 
Consort,  has  announced  his  readiness  to  give  up  his  nominal  inde* 
pendence  of  rule,  and  accept  office  under  the  Prussian  crown.     The 
effect  of  such  a  step  extensively  carried  out,  would  be  to  consolidate 
the  Prussian  kingdom,  to  diminish  the  burdens  of  some  millions  of 
German  subjects,  to  abolish  a  fertile  field  for  petty  intrigues,  and  to 
give  us  a  powerful,  because  a  united  Protestant  Germany.     It  would 
be  a  question  for  further  consideration  whether  Saxony,  Hanover, 
and  Wurtemburg  should  not  be  mediatized  as  well  as  the  States  with 
less  lofty  denominations ;  there  are  many  reasons  which  might  be 
urged  in  favour  of  such  a  proceeding.     Saxony  is  a  Protestant  king- 
dom, with  a  Roman  Catholic  king  ;  Wurtemburg  is  too  small  by  far 
for  its  rank,  it  counts  for  nothing  in  the  policy  of  Europe ;  and 
Hanover,  though  possessing  a  little  more  territory,  derives  more 
importance  from  its  dynastic  connection  with  this  country  than  from 
any  power  or  resources  of  its  own.     States  like  these  are  anomalies 
in  the  midst  of  the  Great  Powers.  They  have  no  claims  as  nations,  and 
nothing  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  their  continued  isolation  can 
have  half  so  much  weight  as  that  by  their  consolidation  they  would 
create  a  Protestant  and  a  United  Germany.     With  these  additions 
to    her  territory,    Prussia  might  again  establish   the   old    German 
Empire,  and  the  balance  of  power  be  brought  to  a  far  more  equitable 
condition  than  while  there  are  some'  six  and  thirty  sovereign  houses, 
each  claiming  its  own  separate  internal  and  foreign  policy. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  that  if  French  aggression  be  the  thing  to  be 
feared,  this  plan  would  build  up  a  bulwark  against  it,  such  as  no  other 
•cbcooe  csould  supply.     England  and  Germany,  united  under  circum- 
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Btances  such  as  these,  could  effectually  keep  France  within  her  proj3er 
bonndaries,  should  she  desire  to  overleap  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  England  and  Prussia  should  stand  alone. 

But  there  is  another  Power  to  be  consulted.  In  the  year  1^30, 
the  Belgians  rebelled  against  the  King  of  the  Nethc^rlands,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  siding  with  the  insurgents,  cut  them  ofll'a  slice  of  tlie  Low 
Countries,  gave  them  Brussels  for  a  capital,  and  Leopold  for  a  king. 
Now,  the  Belgians  are  on  the  left  or  western  bank  of  the  Rhine; 
they  speak  French,  and  almost  to  a  man  desire  annexation  to  France. 
In  this  case,  there  is  a  royal  family  to  be  satisfied  ;  and  it  may  not  be 
easy  to  find  an  equivalent  for  a  kingdom  so  comfortable,  a  capital  so 
elegant,  and  a  civil  list  so  unexceptionable.  But  here,  at  all  events, 
there  is  no  ancient  tradition  to  be  preserved,  no  hereditar}-  prescrip- 
tion to  be  respected,  and  the  changes  which  will  in  all  ])robability 
take  place  before  long  in  the  east  of  Europe  may  satisfy  the  parvenu 
foyalty  of  Belgium  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the  world. 

But  these  are  the  things  which,  in  their  uncertainty,  i*ender  it 
necessary  for  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  be  pre])ared  for  a  terrible 
and  devastating  war.  "  Is  it  likely,"  the  French  Cabinet  may  argue, 
"that  England  will  allow  Belgium  to  be  absorlx*d,  seeing  that 
Belgium  is  a  creation  of  her  own  ?  Is  it  likely  that  she  will  allow 
Prussia  to  be  dismembered,  seeing  that  the  royal  families  of  England 
and  Prii8.sia  are  so  closely  connected  as  it  is,  and  likely  to  Ih>  si  ill 
more  closely  connected  hereafter  K*  Those  provinces  which  may  l)e 
given  as  an  equivalent  to  Prussia  are  German  provinces  ;  and  is  there 
a  German  court  which  England  is  not  likely  to  support,  so  thoroujrhly 
Germanised  as  the  court  of  England  is  itself  r  Will  the  interests  of 
the  Hanoverian  family  Ix*  neglecttnl,  or  will  even  the  ideas  of 
Hanoverian  policy  Ik^  passed  by  r  And  if  England  and  Prussia  be 
resolved  to  maintain  the  stntiut  quo  in  Germany,  would  Austria  bt»  a 
reliable  ally  to  France  on  the  other  side  ?  It  is  scarcely  ])ossible  to 
think  of  her  except  as  joining  with  the  other  Crerman  Powei-s.  Han- 
over, Saxony,  Wurtemburg,  and  Bavaria  an*  sure  to  Ik*  memlvrs  of 
the  league;  and  their contingi^nt,  united  with  that  of  Hfl^ium,  w<»uld 
alone  make  a  formidable  army,  and  with  Prussia,  Knt^land,  and 
Austria,  in  spite  of  the  bankru])tcy  of  the  latter,  might  defy  the  worid 
in  arms.  It  would  be  ver\'  unlikelv  that  Russia  would  aid  Franct*  in 
case  such  a  league  were  formed.  Russia  is  essentially  a  Conservative 
Power,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  anxious  to  spread  FrtMich 
political  principles,  whether  they  take  the  form  of  Republicanism  or 
that  of  Imperialism.  The  French  Government  would  possibly  have 
Spain,  and  probably  Italy,  as  allies  ;  but  Spain  has  fon'ign  possi'ssions 
to  lose,  and  would  certainly  lose  them  in  the  ver^'  first  campaign.  Cuba 
and  the  Philippines  would  l>e  tpinsferrtMl  to  Knirlish  rule,  and  the 
former  might  very  likely  be  sold  to  the  I'nited  States  at  oniv.  The 
Spanish  colonies  in  Afrii^  would  not  U'  held,  and  it  is  hanily  likely 
that  even  the  French  navy,  great  as  it  is,  would  suflict*  to  keep  the 
French  flag  afloat  anywhere  save  in  Fmnce  itself  All  these  possible, 
naj  probable  results  would  have  to  be  deliberately  borne  in  mind  ; 
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and  if  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  be  a  necessaiy  result  of  the  Empire, 
the  Emperor  must  be  prepared  to  fight  for  it ;  and  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  do  this  under  certain  very  disadvantageous  circumstances. 
It  is  quite  true  that  the  good  sense  of  England  may  lead  her  to  prefer 
peace  at  home  and  abroad  to  the  interests  of  a  few  German  dynasties. 
Prussia  herself  may  see  that  her  true  policy  lies  in  consolidating  her 
own  empire,  and  in  securing  a  homogeneous,  that  is,  a  German- 
speaking  population.  The  evils  which  have  fallen  upon  Austria, 
through  the  composition  of  her  people,  a  people  of  divers  races  and 
languages,  must  have  served  as  a  warning  to  the  sister  German 
Power,  and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to  h&ve  been  understood  and 
appropriated.  If  the  Belgian  family  can  be  provided  for,  and  the 
interests  of  the  petty  German  States  be  consulted,  and  Prussia  com- 
pensated, there  need  be  no  war,  even  though  the  French  people, 
speaking  by  the  mouth  of  their  monarch,  demand  their  natural 
frontier.  But  will  England  be  wise  enough  to  understand  this^ 
Shall  we  allow  the  voice  of  common  sense  to  prevail  ?  Will  our 
Court  prefer  the  interests  of  England  to  the  interests  of  Germany  ? 
This  remains  yet  to  be  seen ;  and  if  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  here,  much  more  must  there  be  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Louis  Napoleon;  and  till  that  doubt  be  solved,  he  must,  in  the  interests 
of  France,  keep  up  a  fleet  and  army  capable  of  making  head  against 
a  coalition  such  as  we  have  described. 

The  state  of  Europe  at  this  time  is  very  peculiar ;  there  is  a  general 
gravitation  of  small  States  towards  larger  ones.  In  the  north,  every- 
thing tends  to  the  formation  of  a  great  Scandinavian  kingdom  by  the 
union  of  Denmark  to  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  royal  family  of 
Denmark  have  no  claims  on  the  Danish  people ;  and  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  evident  that  Denmark  is  too  small  to  stand  alone. 
The  union  of  the  Scandinavian  race  under  one  head,  and  the  clear 
severance  from  Germany  of  the  Northern  kingdom,  will  be  the  best 
guarantee  that  Europe  can  have  against  the  further  encroachments 
of  Russia  in  a  western  direction ;  and  il*  religious  toleration  be 
established  throughout  the  realm,  Protestantism  will  then  reign  over 
all  the  North  of  Europe,  with  the  prospect  of  continued  and  increasing 
success. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  north  that  this  gravitation  manifests 
itself.  In  Spain,  there  is  a  strong  party  which  desires  the  union  of 
Spain  and  Portugal  under  the  sceptre  of  the  House  of  Braganza ;  the 
scheme  is  one  which  gathers  new  adherents  continually,  and  has  in 
it  many  elements  of  popularity.  We  shall  soon  see  an  Italian 
kingdom,  with  Victor  Emmanuel  at  its  head  ;  and  by  far  the  best 
thing  which  could  happen  to  the  Septinsular  Republic  would  be  the 
disintegration  of  its  territories,  the  taking  of  Corfu  as  a  permanent 
possession  of  the  British  crown,  and  the  annexation  of  the  other  six 
islands,  either  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  or  to  that  Power,  whatever 
it  may  be,  which  shall  ultimately  take  Constantinople  for  its  capital. 
Small  States  are  too  expensive.  Portugal  is  all  but  in  a  state  of 
bankruptcy  at  the  present  time ;  she  keeps  up  a  fleet  and  an  army 
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far  bejond  her  means,  and  for  which  she  haa  not  the  slightest  neces- 
sity. The  Popedom  is  the  worst  and  most  expensively-governed 
State  in  the  world;  and  there  are  sovereign  princes  in  Germany  who 
make  up  their  revenues  by  a  monopoly  of  the  various  trades  of 
baker,  butcher,  laundress,  and  undertaker.  In  the  interests  of 
monarchy,  these  anomalies  ought  to  be  suppressed,  and  sovereigns 
be  made  everywhere  powerful  enough  to  command  respect,  and  to 
obtain  some  weight  for  their  States  in  the  councils  of  Europe. 

A  notion  seems  to  prevail  among  some  French  poHticians,  and  it 
is  warmly  taken  up  in  Servia,  Wallachia,  and  the  adjiu^-ont  Slates, 
that  Austna  alone  should  possess  Turkey  in  p]urope  whenever  the 
heritage  of  the  Sick  Man  is  broken  up ;  and  they  propose  to  give  her 
only  a  Sclavonic  and  Rouman  population,  annexing  the  German  part 
of  ner  dominions  together  with  the  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  and  thus 
erecting  that  State  into  a  Great  Power  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
creased weight  of  Prussia  in  the  north.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
this  plan  be  feasible,  and  it  certainly  involves  many  elements  about 
which  it  would  be  imprudent  at  present  to  speculate  ;  but  we  notice 
it  here  as  a  proof  of  the  direction  which  the  Continental  mind  is 
taking,  and  a«  showing  how  great  changes  are  gradually  looming  in 
the  distance,  and  familiarizing  themselves  to  the  political  inquirer. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  what  the  policy*  of  the  FVench 
empire  is; — what  is  the  mean ingof  those  important  words — ''^U Empire 
c^est  la  Paix ;'' —  and  how  certain  it  is  that  nothing  less  than  the  re- 
storation of  the  First  Empire,  as  it  was  in  1811,  can  satisfy  the  re- 
2uirement«  of  France  !  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  those 
emands  are  not  unreasonable  in  themselves,  and  that  their  conces- 
sion would  be  for  the  advantage  of  all  P]urope.  We  liave  indicated 
more  than  one  manner  in  which  they  may  Ih»  granted  without  danger, 
and  have  shown  that  the  very  steps  taken  to  gi*atify  France  can  be 
only  so  taken  as  to  strengthen  and  consolidate  Ciermany.  It  will  bo 
almost  wholly  with  our  Government  to  decide  what  shall  be  done ; 
if  we  decide  for  pt»ace,  |>eace  it  will  Ik?  ;  if  we  dt^'ide  on  war,  we  have 
only  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  small  German  Principalities,  and 
decree  that  they  shall  continue  nominally  indejH'ndent,  with  just  as 
much  power  of  free  action  as  to  prevent  the  united  at^tiou  of  Prussia 
and  Austria,  and  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  either. 

There  is  only  one  rational  objection  to  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
Rhine,  and  that  is,  that  at  the  mouth  of  that  river  Holland  is  divided 
into  two  parts.     Now,   no   eflbrt   of  imagination  can  make  out  a 

Elausible  case  for  a  P'reneh  nationality  here.  Nothing  can  make  the 
lutchmau  look,  talk,  cook,  or  feel  like  a  Frenehman.  It  seems  in- 
dispensable that  Holland  should  Ik*  pivservtd  ;  shv  might  Ik;  renden»d 
neutnil,  and  pliiced  under  the  joint  pn)ie<tion  of  Fnince,  Prussia, 
and  England  ;  the  latter  Power  U-in^'  intixuiueed  in  casoof  hostihtiea 
arising  at  any  time  U'tween  the  twt>  fonner.  And  this  brings  us  to 
the  state  and  claims  of  Switzerland.  It  seems  highly  desirable  that 
that  country  should  be  permanently  neutralized  ;  neither  would  nor 
will  any  difficulty  be  presented  by  this ;  it  is  convenient  alike  for 
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France,  Italy,  and  whatever  German  Power  may  rule  on  the  south- 
western frontier,  that  there  should  be  between  them  a  neutral  terri- 
tory, nor  do  we  see  any  reason  to  believe  that  any  one  of  the  three 
Powers  has  any  intentions  to  the  contrary. 

But  a  matter  of  far  more  moment  than  this  is  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor  towards  ourselves.  He  has  again  and  again  declared  that 
he  desires  peace  with  ua ;  and  the  only  reason  why  this  declaration 
is  not  universally  believed  is,  that  he  has  kept  up,  and  is  keeping  up 
a  navy,  the  only  use  of  which  can  be  to  oppose  England.  In  the 
preceding  pages  we  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  step  was 
necessary  to  his  position — necessary  for  his  avowed  policy  ;  and  so  far 
as  we  have  succeeded,  so  far  we  may  lay  aside  any  fears  of  hostilities : 
but  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  a  positive  nature. 
Can  we  tax  our  Imperial  Ally  with  a  single  act  of  bad  faith  towards 
us  ?  Has  he  ever  shown  himself  backward  in  offering  or  rendering 
aid  to  our  fleets  and  armies  ?  If  he  tendered  aid  in  quelling  the 
rebellion  in  India — if  he  be  co-operating  with  us  in  reducing  the 
Chinese  barbarians  to  submission — is  it  likely  that  now,  when  we 
are  infinitely  stronger  by  land  and  by  sea  than  we  have  been  since 
his  accession — now  that  the  whole  country  is  bristling  with  the  rifles 
of  our  Volunteers — now  that  the  national  mind  is  thoroughly  awake  to 
the  necessity  of  a  navy  strong  enough  to  sweep  all  others  from  the 
seas — he  should  contemplate  an  invasion  ?  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  say  what  is  in  the  mind  of  any  man ;  but  certainly  nothing 
Seems  more  improbable.  And  what,  then,  should  be  our  policy  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  one  of  distrust,  still  less  one  of  defiance  and  insult.  The 
recent  Treaty  is  to  a  great  extent  a  pledge  of  peaceful  intentions  ;  we 
have  received  it  as  such,  and  have  largely  reciprocated  its  advantages  ; 
we  must  see  that  no  needless  cause  of  quarrel  arises  out  of  the  com- 
phcations  of  European  politics.  If  we  adhere  to  a  strict  system  of 
non-intervention,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  any  one  will  meddle  with 
us ;  and  we  must  resolve  on  this  course  of  action.  Above  all,  we 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  entangled  with  German  policy.  The 
Germans  are,  it  is  true,  our  brethren ;  they  are  eminently  a  trust- 
worthy people,  and  we  must  on  no  account  neglect  our  German 
alliances  ;  but  we  must  learn  to  regard  them  from  that  point  in 
which  their  interests  and  our  own  coincides.  We  must  learn,  if  it 
be  necessary,  to  separate  the  small  German  dynasties  from  the  great 
German  people,  and  we  must  sacrifice  any  amount  of  the  former  to 
prevent  a  collision  between  Prussia  and  France.  There  is  a  great 
appearance  of  chivalry  in  standing  up  for  the  weak  and  defenceless, 
and  going  to  war  with  a  Great  Power  for  the  sake  of  some  Palsgrave 
of  Saltsplash,  or  some  Grand  Duke  of  Hoch  Stieffelnberg  Narren- 
stein ;  but  our  Government  has  to  consult  the  interests  of  a  vast 
Empire,  and  to  remember  that  a  war  between  England  and  France 
means  a  war  to  extend  over  the  globe,  and  to  last  for  half  a  century. 
We  do  not,  however,  recommend  to  give  up  the  cause  of  the  weak,  merely 
because  they  are  weak  and  their  adversaries  are  strong.  We  do  not 
counsel  a  compHcity  in,  or  even  a  connivance  at,  any  act  of  iiyustico 
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or  oppression,  no  matter  by  whom  performed ;  nor  do  we  say  that  we 
are  to  take  the  tone  of  our  policy  from  a  nation,  the  whole  character 
of  whose  government  is  so  different  from  our  own  as  that  of  the 
Prench.  We  believe  that  the  present  Emperor  of  the  French  has 
been  a  loyal  and  faithful  Allv;  we  believe  that  it  is  his  firm  resolve  to 
continue  so,  and  we  think  that  he  has  a  right  to  our  confidence  and 
respect.  But  Napoleon  in.  is  not  immortal ;  and  should  it  please 
Providence  to  remove  him  before  he  has  completed  his  great  work 
of  restoring  the  Empire,  and  placing  France  in  that  position  of 
internal  and  external  prosperity  which  he  desires,  we  would  give 
Tery  little  for  the  chances  of  European  peace.  We  fear  that  should 
a  calamity  so  frightful  as  this  occur,  the  state  of  France  would  be 
like  that  of  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun  when  deprived  of  its  charioteer. 
Ovid  can  tell  the  story  to  those  who  wish  to  know  more.  While, 
therefore,  we  meet  our  Great  Ally  with  confidence  and  cordiality,  w-e 
znnst  not  relax  in  our  own  preparations  for  war;  we  must  multiply 
onr  present  riflemen  by  at  least  five ;  we  must  increase  our  volun- 
teer artillery ;  we  must  place  our  navy  on  the  most  |>erfect  footing, 
and  we  must  cement  our  alliances  with  Prussia  and  Russia  as  firmly 
aa  possible.  No  trouble  and  no  expense  must  be  grudged,  and  we 
must  willingly  submit  even  to  another  sixpence  in  the  pound  income- 
tax,  should  such  a  measure  be  necessary  to  pay  for  our  national 
defences.  We  shall  be  best  carrying  out  the  designs  of  the  Emperor 
liimself  by  consolidating  our  own  resources,  and  being  prepared  for 
whatever  events  the  next  few  years  may  bring  forth.  The  welfare 
of  the  world  for  the  next  half  century  depends  on  the  life  of  Napo- 
leon III.  and  the  wisdom  of  the  British  cabinet. 
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Cassell's  Illustsatbd  Faxilt  Bibls, 
with  NotM,  Ac.  Ac.  Yol.  I.  London 
and  New  York:  Cassell,  Petter,  and 
Galpin. 

The  first  Yolume  of  this  truly  national 
work  now  lies  before  us,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  in 
our  modem  literature  and  art  to  be 
compared  with  it  Whether  we  refer 
to  its  literary,  artistic,  or  mechanical 
execution,  it  is  a  work  of  imparalleled 
interest.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  in 
the  text  there  is  no  departure  from 
the  authorised  yersion  ;  that  the 
notes,  which  are  not  too  long — of 
itself  a  great  commendation  -are 
simply  explanatory,  "  not  designed  to 
supply  what  is  commonly  termed  a 
commentary,  but  rather  to  give  the 
deeper  meaning  of  certain  words  and 
phrases,  to  illustrate  certain  usages 
and  allusions  in  the  sacred  text  by  a 
reference  to  the  manners,  customs, 
laws,  and  religious  rites  of  the  Eastern 
world,  and  to  embody  in  a  few 
words  the  vital  truths  and  practical 
lessons  of  the  Book  of  God."  An 
amazing  amount  of  reading  and  of 
knowledge  is  compressed  and  em- 
bodied in  these  notes,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  one  existing  commentary. 
The  various  readings  are  given  in  the 
mar^n  with  the  parallel  passages, 
which  latter  are  rather  scanty. 

The  illustrations,  which  "are  in- 
troduced with  a  profusion  and  a  free- 
dom never  before  attempted,"  have 
been  prepared,  we  are  told,  "  at  an 
enormous  outlay,"  and  we  can  fully 
believe  it.  In  fact,  looking  at  the 
paper,  type,  wood-cuts,  maps,  and 
the  whole  getting-up  of  the  work,  it 
Is  one  of  the  marvels  of  this  marvel- 
lous age.  The  wonder  is,  how  it  can 
be  published  and  sold  at  such  a  price  ; 
and  it  reflects  infinite  credit  on  the 
truly  enterprising  and  generous  pub- 
lishers. 

VOL.  IV. 


To  ministers,  students,  and  Sun- 
day-school teachers,  it  will  be  found 
of  invaluable  service  ;  while  to  the 
myriads  of  England's  people  it  is  a 

Eositive    boon: — neither    hall,    nor 
ouse,  nor  cottage  shoidd  be  without 
this  Bible. 


The  Works  op  the  Rev.  John  Blic- 
LAURiN.  Edited  by  the  Eer.  W.  H. 
Gh)old,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.  In  two  vo- 
lumes. Edinburgh:  John  Maolaren, 
1860. 

Works  which  have  stood  the  test  of 
critical  examination  and  of  public 
approval  for  nearly  one  hundred 
years,  need  no  commendation  from 
our  pen.  Maclaurin  was  not  only 
**  the  most  profound  and  eloquent 
Scottish  Theologian  of  the  last  cen- 
tury," but  deserves  to  be  placed  side 
by  side  with  the  philosopher  and  the 
theologian  of  any  age  and  of  any 
country.  His  works  are  a  noble 
monument  to  his  colossal  intellect 
and  his  sanctified  genius.  Let  any 
one  read  his  essay,  entitled — "  Pre- 
judices against  the  Gospel,"  or  his 
sermon  on  **  The  Sins  of  Man  not 
chargeable  on  God,"  and  say  whether 
he  can  find  anything  in  Bishop  But- 
ler or  in  John  Foster  more  profound 
or  more  phdosophic.  Such  an  appeal 
to  the  intellect  and  the  heart  is  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with.  Then  as  to  his 
well-known,  because  more  frequently- 
published  discourse  on  "Glorying 
in  the  Cross  of  Clirist,"  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  adopt  the  words  of  the 
editor,  that  "  no  sermon  in  the  Eng- 
lish lan^age  has  been  more  admired 
and  praised  by  the  best  judges  ;  it  is 
marked  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  by  eloquence  of  the  highest  order, 
consecrated  to  the  illustration  of  the 
noblest  truths.  *  *  *  The  singu- 
lar genius  of  the  author  appears  in  the 
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skill  with  which  he  so  copiously 
weaves  into  his  appeals  the  various 
facts  in  the  history  of  our  Saviour. 
Events  with  which  we  have  been 
familiar  from  childhood,  acquire  a 
strange  and  singular  freshness  under 
his  treatment.  •  *  *  The  effect 
of  the  whole  is  enhanced  by  the 
abruptness  of  the  conclusion.  The 
preacher  has  risen  to  a  height  from 
which  he  cannot  or  will  not  descend." 
For  true,  impassioned,  impressive 
eloquence,  the  sermon  stands  un- 
equalled. 

This  edition  of  Maclaurin  is  en- 
riched with  additional  notes  and  ex- 
tracts from  his  manuscripts  still  in 
existence  ;  with  letters  tnily  "  replete 
with  interest ;"  and  with  his  attesta- 
tion to  the  Revivals  which  took  place 
in  various  parts  of  Scotland  in  his 
own  day. 

We  give  our  cordial  thanks  to  the 
publisher  and  the  editor  for  this  im- 
proved and  enlarged  eilition  of  a 
work  which  deserves  to  live  till  all 
earthly  things  are  wnipped  in  the  flame 
of  the  great  ^al  fire. 


Tbh  Wobxs  op  Jonx  Axgkll  Jambs; 
onewhile  Mininter  of  the  Church  A»- 
■emblin^  in  Carr's-lano,  Hirininf^ham. 
Edited  by  hi«  Son.  Vol.  III.  S*Tmon». 
London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 
1860. 

At  present  we  siniplv  introduce  this 
third  volume  of  Mr.  .)ame«  s  works  to 
our  readers,  reserving  our  criticism 
and  remarks  till  the  whole  series  of 
volumes  is  published.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  which  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  in  the  present  volumo,  and 
that  in,  the  utter  dis^n'gard  to  uU 
chronologicil  order  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  sermons  and  a<ldress4»s. 
The  volume  opens  with  a  senuon  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  James's  brothtr,  in 
1852  ;  and  onward  more  than  two- 
thirds  we  have  the  address  di'livere<l 
at  the  grave  of  the  lamentiHl  anti 
eloquent  Dr.  McAll,in  1838,  and  othrr 
chronological  inaccuracies.  Had  the 
productions  of  our  departed  friend 
Deen  given  in  the  order  of  their  com- 


position, it  would  have  given  us  a  far 
better  idea  of  the  growth  and  deve- 
lopment not  only  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  but  also  of  his  moral  and 
Christian  con.sciousness.  The  present 
arrangement  introduces  a  not  favour- 
able inequality  into  the  work,  which 
is  as  disappointing  to  the  reader  as  it 
is  unfair  to  the  honoured  man  whose 
wortls  are  precious  to  us.  The  editor 
may  have  his  reasons  for  this  arrange- 
ment, but  we  are  in  perfect  ignor- 
ance. 


The  Divi5B  Life  ik  Man.  By  James 
Baldwin  Brown,  B.A.  Second  Edition. 
London:  Ward  and  Co.  Paternoster' 
row. 

We  are  not  at  all  surprised  that  a 
second  edition  of  this  volume  should 
have  been  so  soon  called  for ;  and  we 
have  but  to  repeat  our  former  high 
commendation  of  the  work,  only  with 
the  same  limiUition  and  rest»rve.  In 
his  preface,  Mr.  Brown  has  made  too 
much  of  the  mistake — singular  and 
unaccountable  as  that  mistake  is — 
which  his  critic  in  the  British  Quar- 
terly fell  into  ;  and  far  too  little  of 
the  objections  which  have  been  taken 
by  the  great  laxly  of  his  Reviewers 
against  certain  portions  of  his  work. 
Some  little  deference  surely  was  due 
to  their  c*»llective  judgment  ;  and  if, 
in  conlonnity  with  their  suggi»stions 
he  had  omitt^ti  or  modified  some 
few  [Nissiigi^s,  the  volume  would  have 
suffered  nothing  in  force  or  in  value. 
He  Siivs  :— 

**  The  criticism  with  which  my  doc- 
trinal positions  have  Xteen  assaileil, 
fails  to  touch  me,  l>ecaiLHe  it  sun|M)ik>s 
me  to  ignore  principles  which  I  have 
earnestly  asserted  and  steaiifastly 
maintiiinetl.  The  statement  of  my  most 
candid  n^viewers  comes  to  this:-' Thi»re 
is  something  beside  the  Father's  ri'U- 
tion  to  iLH  in  (Jod.  He  Is  lawgiver, 
niler,  judgi^  ;  theailministrator  of  the 
Liw  <»n  whose  int4*grity  the  system  of 
the  universe  is  hanging,  which  he 
may  not  iniiM-ril,  whate%*er  be  the  ten- 
derness of  his  fatherly  heart.'  If  I 
failed  to  see  all  this,  I  should  deserve 
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the  severest  judgment.  Nothing 
seems  to  me  more  opposed  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  Grospel,  than  the  view 
of  God's  Fatherliness,  which  makes 
Him  incapable  of  administering  judg- 
ment, and  inflicting  its  sentence  on 
the  rebels  a^inst  His  love.  I  regard 
the  Divine  Fatherhood  as  essentially 
inclusive  of  all  which  is  pleaded  for 
by  those  who  seem  to  seek  to  dis- 
cover diversities,  and  develop  oppo- 
sitions, in  Him,  who,  weak  as  may  be 
our  grasp  of  tlie  great  fact,  is  One. 
Because,  I  find  the  Divine  Father  so 
inflexibly  righteous,  so  maintenant  of 
the  honour  and  truth  of  law,  I  see 
that  there  can  be  no  reconciliation 
between  the  Father  and  the  guilty 
rebellious  child,  but  on  the  basis  of 
mediation — ^the  atonement,  offered  by 
the  Gknl-man  for  our  sins,  and  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  au- 
thor, the  nourisher,  and  the  perfecter 
of  the  Divine  Life  in  the  Soul." 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Mr. 
Brown  to  have  said  these  things  in 
their  proper  place  in  the  volume  it- 
self, and  not  have  needlessly  subjected 
himself  even  to  the  shadow  of  suspi- 
cion. Henceforth,  we  must  interpret 
the  work  by  its  preface,  and  not  the 
preface  by  the  work. 


COMMEHTABT   ON   THB   EPISTLE   TO   THB 

fioMANS :  Embracing  the  Latest  £eBult8 
of  Criticism.  By  David  Brown,  D.D. 
Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Churoh 
College,  Aberdeen.  Glasgow :  William 
Collins,  Buchanan-street. 

The  author  of  this  admirable  little 
work  tells  us,  that  this  "  is  an  expe- 
riment how  far  it  is  possible  to  furnish 
the  English  reader  with  an  indepen- 
dent and  fresh  exposition,  embodying 
the  great  outlines  and  mature  results 
of  criticism,  ancient  and  modern, 
English  and  foreign,  on  this  portion 
of  Scripture,  without  the  aid  of  any 
language  but  his  own  ;"  and  a  most 
successful  experiment  it  is.  The 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  most 
profound  and  the  most  comprehensive 
of  all  St.  Paul's  writings  ;  and  no 
man  not  possessed  of  riper  scholar- 


ship, not  familiar  with  the  principles 
of  genuine  criticism,  not  bound  by 
the  laws  and  canons  of  enlightened 
interpretation,  not  experimentally  ac- 
quainted with  the  truth  of  God,  and 
not  the  subject  of  a  deeper  and  a 
wider  Christian  consciousness,  is  quali- 
fied to  be  a  commentator  on  such  an 
Epistle.  We  therefore  congratulate 
Dr.  Brown  on  the  task  which  he  has 
performed,  and  the  whole  Christian 
Church  on  the  boon  which  she  has 
received  at  his  hands. 

On  the  much-controverted  passage 
in  the  seventh  chapter,  he  has  written 
clearly  and  with  power.  On  the  words, 
"  I  see  another  law  in  my  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  my  mind, 
and  bringing  me  into  captivity  to  the 
law  of  sin  which  is  in  my  members," 
he  thus  comments  :— 

"  In  this  important  verse,  observe, 
first,  that  the  word  *  law  *  means  an 
inward  principle  of  action^  good  or 
evil,  operating  with  the  fixedness  and 
regularity  of  a  law.  The  Apostle 
found  two  such  laws  within  him  ;  the 
one,  *  the  law  of  sin  in  his  members,' 
caUed(GaL  v.  17, 24)  «the  flesh  which 
lusteth  against  the  spirit,'  *  the  flesh 
with  the  aff^ections  and  lusts,'  i.e.  the 
sinful  principle  in  the  regenerate ; 
the  other,  *  the  law  of  the  mind,'  or 
the  holy  principle  of  the  renewed 
nature.  Second,  when  the  Apostle 
says  he  *  sees '  the  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples *  warring  against '  the  other,  and 
*  bringing  him  into  captivity '  to  itself, 
he  is  not  referring  to  any  a4:tual  re- 
hellion  going  on  within  him  while  he 
was  writing y  or  to  any  captivity  to  his 
vwn  lusts  then  eodsting.  He  is  simply 
describing  the  two  conflicting  princi- 
ples, and  pointing  out  what  it  was 
the  inherent  property  of  each  to  aim 
at  bringing  about.  It  is  *  the  law 
OF  THE  mind'  renewed  by  gmee,  to 
set  its  seal  to  God's  law,  approving 
of  it  and  delighting  in  it,  sij^hiug  to 
reflect  it,  and  rejoicing  in  every  step 
of  its  progress  towards  the  complete 
embodiment  of  it : — it  is  *  the  law 
OF  SIN  in  the  members'  to  dislike  and 
seduce  us  out  of  all  spirituality,  to 
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carnalize  the  entire  man,  to  enslaye 
U8  wholly  to  our  own  corruptions. 
Such  is  me  unchanging  character  of 
these  two  principles  in  all  believers, 
but  the  relative  stren^h  of  each  is 
different  in  different  Christians.  While 
some  come  so  low,  through  *  iniquities 

Erevailing  against  them/  that  *  the 
kw  of  the  mind'  can  at  times  be 
scarce  felt  at  all,  and  thej  forset  that 
they  have  been  purged  from  their  old 
sins  ;  others,  habitually  ^  walking  in 
the  Spirit,*  so  *  crucify  the  flesh  with 
the  affections  and  lu8t«,'  that '  the  law 
of  sin'  is  practically  dead.  But  it  is 
with  the  unchanging  character  of  the 
two  principles,  not  the  varying  strength 
of  them,  that  this  verse  has  to  do. 
Third :  when  the  Apostle  describes 
himself  as  *  brought  into  eantirity '  by 
the  triumph  of  the  sinful  principle 
of  his  nature,  he  clearly  speaks  in  the 
person  of  a  renewed  man.  Men  do 
not  feel  themselves  to  be  in  captivity 
in  the  territories  of  their  own  sove- 
reign, and  associated  with  their  own 
friends,  breathing  a  congenial  atino- 
8phere,and  actingquite  spontaneously, 
^it  here  the  AjXHitle  describes  him- 
self when  drawn  under  the  power  of 
his  sinful  nature,  as  forcibly  seize<l  and 
reluctantly  dragge<l  to  his  oiiemy*s 
camp,  from  which  he  woul^  gladly 
make  his  e8ca|)e.  This  ought  to  settle 
the  question,  of  whether  he  is  here 
speaking  as  a  regenerate  man  or  the 
reverse. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  pas- 
sages on  which  we  should  Imve  like<l 
to  give  the  opinion  of  our  Author,  did 
not  our  space  interdict  us.  To  tlie 
mere  English  reader,  this  litile  volume 
will  be  of  immense  service  ;  and  even 
to  the  more  advanced  stud«'iit  in  thiH>- 
logy,  and  the  divine,  it  will  be  f(»und 
to  be  no  mean  help^ 


study  of  every  Christian  man.  In  a 
series  of  twenty-two  short  Kssays,  the 
Author  expatiates  with  great  free- 
dom, and  with  no  little  force,  over 
the  whole  field  of  C'hristian  life  and 
consciousness.  Though  we  are  not 
prepared  to  subscribe  t»)  all  his  views 
or  statements,  the  Volume  is  i>**r- 
vaded  by  a  fine  healthy  tone  which 
cannot  fail  to  give  an  invigoiiiting 
character  to  the  inner  spiritual  life  of 
the  soul. 


CnirriAjrBELiEvixo  A9D  Living.  Bt 
F.  D.  Huntinj^ilun,  D.D.  Ivdinbur^h: 
Alexander  Strahan  and  Co.     IMM). 

Thts  work,  which   is  an  American 
product,  it  entitled  to  the  deepest 


Law  A.5D  Gospel  :  Di<»counM»fi  on  Priraarr 
Themes;  to  which  iu  a<l«itMl,  True  Revival. 
By  the  R«*v.  G«»«)ri;e  C.  Hiitton,  Pai*l«'v. 
Kdinburgh :  WilUaiu  Oliphaut  and  Co. 
1860. 

Toe  late  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Stnith" 
blane,  wrote  a  very  able  treatise  on 
this  verj'  subject  seveml  years  a^ro, 
from  which  the  work  Iwfore  us  differs 
materially.  Still,  the  pn^sent  volume 
has  its  pretensions  and  it^  claims.  It 
discovers  a  pt»rfect  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  with  no  little  auiount  of  in- 
tellectual jwwer  and  sanctifie<l  genius. 
In  the  Sermon  on  Justification,  we 
rather  demur  to  some  of  the  n^prt*- 
sentations  and  statements.  In  wliat 
sense  can  we  speak  of  a  sinners  **lei:;il 
innoiMMice,"  or  ()f  his  **  le^jal  merit  C* 
If  he  has  tinned,  he  never  i-aii  \*e  pro- 
nounctMl  legally  innocent  in  time  or 
thnni^h  eternity.  He  may  Ih'  h';r*dly 
IKinloneil,  but  he  tan  never  l»e  legally 
ai'<)uilt(Ht.  If  he  cannot  l>e  lej^ally 
acqiiilt***!,  then  he  can  luive  no  Iripd 
merit ;  though,  on  tlw  vicarious  iioin<^ 
of  another,  he  may  be  l«'g:illy  favour  I'd 
an<i  bles«tNl.  Of  the  d»>etrine  of  ju>ti- 
fication  by  faith  in  the  right4H)usneitf 
of  ( 'hrist,  we  have  not  even  the  ^h.l4low 
of  a  doubt  ;  but  the  mo«le  in  wliuh 
that  vital  truth  is  put  forth  is  any- 
thing Imt  defensible  or  felieitouj*. 

Mr.  liutton's  work  i?*  rieh  in  ev:in- 
gtdical  st«tt«'nient»  ;  and  the  tnith« 
whieh  lie  ehu'idates  are  pn^tiM'il  htuiie 
on  the  conficifiice  withan  eame^ane^s 
and  a  heart  ine>ft  as  refrt^hing  as  it  is 
vigt»rou>,  and  worthy  of  commeudu- 
<   tion. 


■•  . 


TlCB-EOTitrt  ;  OB,  CoDBBBM  BEBPBCT- 
150  THE  aOVBBHVIHT  OP  TUB  HeIBT. 

AddtMned  wperiaUj  to  Young  Men. 
Bt  BeaJKmii]  Bmith.  Iwiikni;  John 
Umod,  Citj-rowL     1860. 

After  a  very  nj^ropriate  introduc- 
tion of  some  twelve  pages,  the  work 
is  divided  into  four  cliapt«r?,  embrac- 
ing the  Nature,  Extent,  Importance, 
and  Maintenance  of  good  Self-govern- 
ment. A  Bubject  of  more  practical 
importance  could  not  be  approached, 
and  as  addrc&aed  to  joung  men  in  an 
age  of  unwonted  temptation  and 
danger,  it  becomes  one  of  the  most 
vital  moment  Our  Author  haa  bo 
treated  it  w  tfl  make  the  perusal  of 
his  Volume  at  once  attractive  and 
entertnining,  iuBtructive  and  practical, 
moral  and  impresBiTe. 


A  RiHiDT  FOB  WixDiBisa  TnouasTS 

Ser.  Bichud  BteeLe,  H.A.  FiriC  pub- 
lished in  the  jemz  1873-  Loodoa ;  Wiird 
ud  Co.  Pulemogter  Bow. 

TniB  is  a  reprint  of  an  old  but  valu- 
able little  book,  which  was  written  as 
"an  antidote  against  the  most  com- 
mon disturber  of  God'a  people  in  His 
worship,"  and  to  this  end  it  is  well 
adapted.  To  teach  a  Christian  how 
to  concentrate  and  fii  his  thoufihta  m 
the  holiest  and  sublimest  service,  is 
itself  no  incnn  service  ;  and  to  have 
well  teamed  such  a  lesson  is  uo  mean 


lol 

stood.  The  drift  of  hia  two  Sermons 
is  to  aet  aside  the  idea  of  Atonement 
by  Propitiation.  He  maiutaiu*  Uiat 
"  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  Bible 
about  the  punishment  due  to  our 
sina  being  inflicted  by  a  just  God 
upon  His  own  Son  ■"  that  Christ  oldy 
"  ahared  our  sin  in  the  sense  of  it,  in 
aoiTow  for  it,  in  a  vicarious  confession 


of  i 


the   I 


quences  of  it ;"  and  that  God  a 
give  without   requiring  any  punish- 
ment on  account  of  the  breach  of  His 

In  examining  and  replying  to  Uieso 
tmld  assertions,  Mr.  Hebort  confined 


Tna  Atosbhekt  ei  PBopiTiiTios, 


IS.    Bt 
..   Ofli. 


et  uid  Co.  'il  Bemer'e-Btreet. 


The  Sermons  of  which  this  little 
brorfiure  L<  a  keen  and  discriminating 

aiices,  no  bulf-finLdhed  articulations. 
The  Author  knows  what  he  means  to 
itiy,  and  he  speaks  out  with  a  freedom 
and  au  emphasis  not  to  be  mistaken  ; 
fae  laboiUB  to  make  himself  undec- 


of  the  argument  aa  are  involved  in  the 
texts  quoted  bv  the  Author  of  the 
Sermons.  Had  he  taken  up  the  whole 
Scripture  Testimony,  he  must  have 
written  a  ponderous  volume  instead 
of  a  sliort  Tractate.  So  tor  ns  he  has 
gone,  he  lias  shovm  himself  master  of 
his  subject.  He  proves  with  all  the 
force  of  a  moral  demonstration,  that 
if  Christ's  death  was  not  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  txjnaiory,  then  it 
is  impossible  ever  to  vindicate  the 
conduct  of  God  toward  the  Son  of  His 
love  ;  that  God  is  a  Moral  Governor 
as  well  as  au  Indulgent  Father ;  that 
law  iutS  its  penalties  just  as  really  aa 
it  has  its  requirements  ;  that  if  its  re- 
quirements are  not  met,  ils  penalties 
miut  be  inflicted ;  that  if  the  punish- 
ment fall  not  on  some  voluntary  and 
accepted  substitute,  it  must  tail  upon 
the  tntn.-igressor  himself ;  and  hence, 
that  it  is  morally  impossible  for  the 
holy  and  right«ous  God  to  be  gr.icioua 
to  the  sinner  without  a  Propitiation 
I  in  which  justice  is  neither  surrendered 
I  nor  modified.  Mr.  Hebert  can  ex- 
I  patiate  quite  as  eloquently,  aiul  with 
I  anequalglowof feeling,asthRAuthor 
of  the  Sermons  on  the  grace  of  God, 
but  it  is  grace  reigning  tlirough 
righteousness.  His  soul,too,can  kin- 
dle as  he  dwells  ou  tbe  love  of  God 
in  Christ ;  but  it  ia  love  revealing 
itself  in  light.  If  there  l>e  those  who 
would  tear  ju!'ic«  from  the  choir  of 
divine  attributes  as  if  it  had  no  rela- 
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tion  to  all  the  rest ;  so  there  are  those 
who  would  in  like  manner  separate 
love  from  all  the  rest,  as  if  there  were 
no  harmony  between  them  and  it. 
But  all  must  learn  that  there  is  such 
a  fact  as  mercy  and  truth  meeting  to- 
gether, righteousness  and  peace  em- 
bracing each  other. 

But  we  must  pause,  and  urge  our 
readers  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
this  triumphant  refutation  of  a  grow- 
ing heresy  their  own.  It  will  well 
repay  the  most  thoughtful,  prayerful 
pen^. 


Cbtttrax  Truths.  By  the  Eer.  Charles 
Stanford,  Author  of  "  Power  in  Weak- 
neea;"  "MemorialB  of  the  Bcv.  W. 
Bhodet."  London :  Jackson  and  Wal- 
ibrd. 

The  revival  of  pulpit  literature  is  a 
notable  fact  of  our  times.     Some  of 
our  noblest  classi&s   have   been  be- 
queathed to  us  in  the  form  of  ser- 
mons.    Latimer,  Chillingworth,  Til- 
lotson,  Barrow,  Howe,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and   Butler,   made   the  sermon   the 
vehicle  of  their  finest   dii^quiiiitions 
and    profoundest    thoughts.      They 
wrote  with  a  view  to  a  wider  circle 
and  a  more  enduring  influeope  than 
was  given  to  the  momeutiry  delivery 
of    t£eir    discourse ;    this    ultimate 
inference,    it    is    true,    often    over- 
weighted their  senuon,  and  impaired 
their  vivacity  and  force  for  spoken 
utterance,  but  this  was  not  a  neces- 
sary   consequence.       In     fact,     the 
purest  exampl&i  alike  of  clear  Engl ii*h, 
solid    thought,   and   genuine   feeling 
which  these  great  authors  liave  pn>- 
dui^,    are    senuons,     quick,    from 
beginning  to  end,  with  thiit  vital  piil.-»e, 
that  itutHrenu^nt  which  dUtin^tmht>.s 
the  sennon  from  any  other  form  of 
composition,  and  by  an  elt»ctric  sym- 
pathy touches  and  oi)ens  the  hearts 
of  a  surrounding  audioni*e. 

Since,  however,  thi»se  great  ser- 
mons of  the  17th  century  till  the 
present  time,  senuons  have  been  a 
drug  in  the  book-market.  But  now 
they  seem,  and  mo^st  deservedly,  to   ; 


have  regained  their  popularity,  and 
to  be  resuming  their  early  power  in 
the  press ;  we  noticed  in  our  list 
number  some  volumes  of  sermons  by 
Nonconformist  ministers,  recently 
published  and  well  received  by  the 
public. 

The  volume  we  now  notice  con- 
tains a  series  of  sermons  preached 
last  year  by  a  distingiushed  Baptuit 
minister,  and  we  predict  for  it  a 
success  and  an  enduring  fume  e<{ual 
to  any  contemponiry  volume  of  ser- 
mons. It  has  its  own  distinct  fea- 
tures, which  we  briefly  enumemte. 
There  is,  first,  a  remarkable  compres- 
sion and  felicity  of  expression,  which 
at  once  surprises  the  reader*8  atten- 
tion. The  gleams  of  poetic  light 
glance  upon  the  rolling  paragniph, 
like  glittering  sunbeams  on  the  full 
flowing  stream.  There  is  an  extpiisite 
finish,  a  solidity  of  power,  a  light ne:is 
and  refinement  of  touch  about  these 
sermons  which  yields  inexhiiustible 
pleasure.  This  very  excellence,  how- 
ever, detracts  from  the  energy  antl 
grandeur  of  these  sermons.  Their 
delicacy  and  calm  elo<iuence  belong 
to  the  essay  rather  than  the  sermon. 
They  want  the  rapid  fervour,  the 
ganglionic  knotting,  the  lightning 
strokes,  which  tell  so  immensely  upon 
a  listening  auditory. 

Again  we  commend  these  sermons 
for  a  most  rare  and  valuable  pecu- 
liarity. We  mean  the  novel,  rich, 
varieil,  and  beautiful  illustrations 
with  which  they  set  off  the  simple 
doctrines  of  the  (Jospel.  This  is  the 
novelty  we  desire  in  the  pulpit ;  -not 
in  the  theme,  but  in  the  hiinilling  of 
it.  The  resourc«*s  of  learning,  the 
devotion  of  the  heart,  the  fertility  of 
the  iniHginution,  the  patient.,  long- 
continuetl,  and  ever  renewing  thought 
of  the  stiiily,  brtmght  to  illumine 
with  fre>h  lights,  to  ganmh  with  new 
oniiunent,  t4>  estAblish  with  ailded 
evi«lence,  to  publish  with  growing 
power  and  acceptance,  the  old  uu- 
ch:in;^e;il>le  (acts  of  t'hristianitv, 
which  rem  tin  from  everUsting  to 
everLi^ting  the  same.  In  this  nrapect 
we  especially  commend    Mr.   Stan- 
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ford's  Yolume  as  a  study  for  minis- 
terial students.  His  gifts  few  may 
possess  but  his  aim  all  may  seek. 


Thb  Catb^dish  Pulpit.  Sermons  by 
the  Ber.  Joseph  Parker,  Minister  of 
Cavendish  Street  Chapel.  London: 
Pitman,  20  Paternoster  Kow. 

Th£8E  sermons  are  printed  from  re- 
porters' notes,  and  are  only  cursorily 
corrected  by  the  preacher.    By  this 
circumstance  they  seem  to  be  removed 
from  the  bar  of  the  literary  critic. 
They  are  too  noticeable,  however,  to 
be  overlooked,  as  they  indicate  the 
power  of  a  young  preacher  who  has 
achieved  a  most  honourable  success 
in  Manchester,  and  bear  upon  them 
the  stamp  of  an  original,  strong,  and 
peculiar  mind.    Two  characteristics 
attract  our  special  regard  and  criti- 
cism.    One  is  the  force  which  stamps 
its  brand  upon  every  sentence,  com- 
pressing it,  and  thrusting  it  out  with 
an  almost  violent  energy.    TMs  must 
give  a  maasive  momentum,  a  fiery 
onset,  to  the  paragraphs  before  us,  if 
delivered    with   a   spirit    like    that 
which  thrills  and  bums  in  the  letters, 
and  not  over-acted.    For  quiet  read- 
ing,  of  course,  this  force  seems  at 
times  to  be   exaggerated  and  spas- 
modic ;  and  doubtless  if  these  sermons 
had  been  drawn  from  the  alembic  of 
the  study  and  slowly  refined,  instead 
of  being  run  off  from   the   glowing 
furnace    of    the    pulpit,   a    chaster, 
calmer,  finer,  tone  would  have  per- 
vaded the  style.    Even  for  the  highest 
pulpit  effect  we  question  if  a  more 
quiet  tone  would  not  give  relief  and 
increased  impressiveness  to  the  im- 
passioned passages,  and  accordingly 
we  are  exceedingly  pleased  to  see  in 
a  little  book,  by  the   same  author, 
styled  "  Emmanuel,"  containing  selec- 
tions from  discourses  in  the  history 
of  our  Lord,  a  placidity  and  repose 
of  thought,  accompanied  with  great 
beauty  of  expression.    If  this  refine- 
ment but  restrain  so  as  to  modulate 
and  not  subdue  the  force  manifest  in 
this  first  volume  of  the  '*  Cavendish 


Pulpit,"  we  shall  have  a  second 
which  will  become  a  legacy  to  the 
next  generation,  as  it  will  be  a 
valued  possession  of  this.  The  second 
characteristic  of  these  sermons  is  the 
happy,  expert  method  by  which  Mr. 
Parker  extricates  from  the  narrative, 
or  the  few  words  of  his  text,  the  prin- 
ciples he  wishes  to  inculcate,  and  the 
clear,  bold,  incisive  way  in  which  he 
condenses  and  states  these  in  brief, 
pungent,  rememberable  propositions. 
This  we  conceive  a  great  excellence 
in  a  preacher.  In  no  modem  ser- 
mons have  we  seen  the  power  of 
enucleating  thought  more  fully  dis- 
played than  in  this  volume,  and 
therefore  we  note  it  with  our  highest 
commendation,  awaiting,  for  the 
present,  yet  higher  and  more  perfect 
sermons  from  the  mind  which  has 
already  produced  these. 


LiOHT  AT  THB  EiTD.      London:    John 
Snow. 

The  soft  light  of  hallowed  memory 
now  gathers  like  evening  twilight 
over  me  Daughter — the  Friend  who 
has  sunk  to  her  rest.  It  is  so  as  to 
the  bereaved  mourners  on  earth. 
But  upon  her,  the  morning  light  has 
fallen.  On  this  side  the  globe  there 
is  the  dusk  deepening  into  night ;  on 
the  other,  there  is  the  dawn  brighten- 
ing into  day  ;  so  while  the  shadowy 
light  lingers  over  the  grave,  and  rests 
on  the  sorrowing  group  around  it,  on 
her  the  cloudless  mom  is  breaking. 
The  little  brochure  whose  title  we 
have  given  contains  a  most  pathetic 
address  delivered  by  the  Rev.  B.  S. 
HollLs,  at  the  funeral  of  Martha  Rose 
Sherman,  youngest  daughter  of  Rev. 
James  Sherman ;  and  two  sermons 
delivered  on  the  following  Sunday  at 
Blackheath  Independent  chapel  by  the 
Revs.  S.  Martin  and  J.  H.  Allon.  The 
names  of  these  eminent  ministers 
avouch  the  excellence  of  these  dis- 
courses, but  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  and  the  personal  affection 
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of  the  preachers,  give  a  thrill  to  their 
words,  a  pathos  as  of  tears,  which 
awes  and  subdues  the  reader,  as  it 
must  have  melted  all  but  the  stoney- 
hearted  who  heard  them. 


EiroLAirp  ATTD  MisaiOHS.  By  the  Rev. 
F.  Bo«worth,  M.A.,  Bristol.  London: 
Henry  J.  Treiidder,  Paterno«ter  Eow. 

CHKIST'S  C058BClli.TI0N  AND  OCRS.     By 

the  Rer.  Henry  Allon.     London :  John 
Snow,  Paternoster  Row. 

These  two  Sermons,  preached  before 
the  directors  and  friends  of  two  great 
Missionary  Institutions,  differ  wholly 
in  their  character,  and  yet  they  are 
most  intimately  related.  Mr.  Bos- 
worth  sweeps  in  thought  and  imagina- 
tion over  the  whole  field  of  Missions, 
and  gives  us  the  most  graphic  and  in- 
teresting sketch  of  what  the  (^iiristian 
Church  nas  imdertaken  and  done  in 
these  modem  times  for  the  heathen 
world  ;  and  it  wouKl  be  inijMwsible  to 
lay  our  hand  on  any  other  such 
epitome  of  Evang«*lical  Missiims. 

Mr.  Allon,  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
for  granted  that  his  hearers  an'  fully 
acquainted  with  the  field  of  MlHsitin- 
ary  ojHTations  ;  and  on  the  fact  of  the 
Saviour's  sublime  selfn'onsecration  to 
the  work  of  human  redi*mj)tion,  he 
founds  an  argument — beautiful  as  it 
is  forcible — for  our  consecration  to  the 
service  of  Christ  ;  and  on  both  he 
rests  his  appe;d,  undent  and  affec- 
tionate, to  the  whole('hri>tian<  'huR-h, 
to  give  pn)of  of  more  entire  self-sur- 
render and  Siwrifice. 

The  large  audience  whoencinb^l  tho 

Sreacher  were  ovrqxjwen'd  and  sub- 
ued  by  one  deejK'ning  emotion, 
which  spread  like  a  flame  as  tijey 
listened  to  the  solemn  cjuickening 
thoughts  of  the  pri»acher,  rapidly 
delivertnl  with  an  alworbing,  n'sisth.sH 
earnestness  of  tone  and  action  which 
gave  them  startling  clearness  and 
•tirring  impulse. 

Both  discourses  have  our  highest 
and  heartiest  recommendation. 


TUAVBLS,  RESEAECHBB,  AKD  MI88I0!VART 

Labours,  during  an  Eifi^hteen  Year?*' 
Residence  in  GaMtern  Airiea,  to^cthor 
with  Journeys  to  Ja;rga,  Usainbara, 
Urambani,  Shea,  Abessinia,  and  Khar- 
tum ;  an(l  a  Coastinjj  Voyage  from 
Mombag  to  Capo  Delgado.  By  tho 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Lewis  Krapf,  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, &«•.  &c.  London  :  Trubner  and 
Co.  rat4»mo:jter-row. 

Adopting     Livin^tone'8     profound 
axiom,  that  **  the  end  of  the  ^eo;^ra- 
phical  feat  Is  the  commencement  of 
the   missionary   operation,"    we  hail 
the  appearance  of  thiii  beautiful  vo- 
lume with  unmiufjled  pleiwsure.     Dr. 
Krapf  is  wortiiy  of  bein^  named  with 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and  of  l)ein;i  held  in 
the  same  high   and  almost  universal 
esteem.     In  childhood  bus  desire  f(»r 
travel    was   greatly    fostered    by  tho 
study  of  geography,  and   by  reading 
voyages  and  tmvels,  and  in  his  four- 
teentli  year,  his  ambition  was  to  Ik^ 
come  the  captain  of  a  ship,  ami  to 
visit  foreign  binds.    When  only  a  yi*ar 
older,    he   heard    the    Uect«»r  of   the 
school  in   which  he   wjw  being  edu- 
cated r».*ad  an  essay  '*  On  the  Snre.id 
of  Christianity  among  the  Heathen/' 
which  awakenetl  within  him  the  tie- 
sire  of  missi(»nary  lalxjur.  This  de-i  e 
he    cherisheil,    in    opposition   to    the 
feelings    of  his   iKirents  and  friends, 
and    sub"*eouentIy   enlertnl    the  Mi  — 
«ionary  (Hillege,  at   Ru>el,  in  whieli  a 
friendship   sprung    up    between    the 
missionary     rjeUiadt     au»l    him>elf, 
which   ripeijt'd  with  the    progn^s  «»f 
year*,  and  through  whose  jwiHi>tani  e, 
coun'>el,    and  wonls    of  comfort,  be 
I    reaehi'd,  after  some  severer  struggle, 
j    the  joyful   eouvietion,  that  he  ou;;ht 
to  dedieate  him-elf  to  the  MT>*i^v  of 
mission-*,    anti    find    in    the    starting 
point  of  bis  c.irtM'rits  go^dand  loling 
nlaoe.     In  1*^37,  lhercf«»n\  he  H«'t  out 
in  ctinnectiou  with   the  i'hunh   Mis- 
fion.irv  StH*i»*tv  on  his  hmf  ami  dirfi- 
cult  joiirney  to  Aln^ssinia,  tht»  biiiil  of 
his  yiMitbful  dnvuns  an«l  anpiralions  ; 
but  it  wa«.  not   witht)ul  tear*  at  jKirt- 
ing,  or  without   fe;ir   and  trembling, 
that  he  t<»ok  up  hi>  pilgrim's  statf  au«l 
bade  a  iieu  to  many  dear  friends  and 
to  the  home  of  his  childhood. 


BRIEP  K0T1CE8. 


We  should  lilie  to  wxompKaj  our 

intrepid  traveller  and  devoted  mia- 
aionary  in  hia  various  journeyings, 
uid  to  note  his  HeIf-«acrificiog  m- 
boura.  His  stay  at  Adowu,  the 
capital  of  Tigre,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Abessinian  Mission,  waa  very 
abort;  in  Shea  he  accompanied  the 
King  in  many  of  liis  expeditious,  and 
thus  became  better  aoquairited  with 
the  Cralla  tribes,  whom  he  believes  to 
be  intended  by  God  for  the  fulfilling  i 
of  some  Bubiimer  destiny  ; — his  ex-  I 
plorine  expeditions  are  full  of  the  I 
moat  living  incident  and  intereat ; 
and  to  areois  numerous  journeys  of  | 
observation  ;— his  settlement  at  Eab- 
bai  Mpia,  nith  the  erection  of  his  < 
house  and  little  cburcb,  forms  u  very 
interesting  chapter  in  bis  hiatoij,  to- 
fietber  with  the  working  of  the  Chris- 
tian element  theie,  and  the  geogra- 
phicnl  reaulta  of  the  mission  in  general 
Those  are  inviting  topics,  and  so  are 
many  othera  included  in  the  work  ; 
but  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  fol- 
bw  our  author.  We  do  look 
opon  him  as  "  a  pioneer  of  important 
geographical  discoveries,  and  a  most 
■uccessfid  labourer  in  the  field  of 
Hametic  philology  ;"  while  his  efforts 
"  to  introduce  Civilization  and  Chrts- 
Uanity  into  the  benighted  Continent 
of  Africa,"  will  give  bira  a  place  in 
the  very  firat  Chriatian  circles  of  Eng- 
land. 

it  is  a  fact,  not  to  be  overlooked 
nor  lightly  estimiited,  that  while 
LivingsMue  was  proceeding  from  the 
»outh  towards  the  coast  of  Mozam- 
bique, Krupf  waa  proceeding  from 
the  north  to  the  same  point,  aud  that 
the  two  travellers  approached  each 
other  within  five  degreea.  Would 
tiM  they  had  met !  What  a  moment 
of  interest  would  that  have  been  in 
the  life  of  two  auch  men  ! 

Dr.  Krapf  looks  upon  Uniameai  as 
the  great  country  of  the  interior,  aad 
would  6x  the  thought  of  the  Chria- 
tian Church  on  thia  as  the  grand  cen- 
tre of  missionary  enterpriao  iu  the 
Evai^lizution  of  Africa. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Krapf  is  a  valuable 
eoDtribution,  not  only  to  geographical 
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discovery  and  ^Evangelical  Missions, 
but  to  commercial  enterprise.  We 
are  now  better  acquainted  with  the 
country — ita  soil,  its  products,  and  ita 
capabilities.  As  a  consequence,  the 
merchant  will  track  the  step  of  the 
traveller,  and  the  Misaionary  will  track 
the  step  of  both  to  give  to  the  people 
that  Christianity  of  which  both  our 
commerce  and  our  diacoveriea  are  but 
the  fruits. 

With  whatever  interest  our  readeia 
may  have  perused  the  work  of  Living- 
atone,  we  can  safely   say  that   with 


QbhB  raou  the   Cokal  IsLiNDa;  or. 

Incidents  in  Savwe  and  Christina  Life 
in  (hs  Islaadere  ot  Eastern  and  Weotern 
Polynesin.  BjthB  Rot.  W.Gill.  Loo- 
don :  Ward  and  Co.,  Fntaniostet  Buv. 

Thesb  "  Oems  "  have  been  sparkling 
in  the  light  for  some  few  years,  and 
they  wUl  give  back  their  iuatre  to  any 
one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine 
them.  Everything  connected  with 
the  introduction  and  development  of 
Christianity  in  the  South-Sea  Islands 
is,  to  our  minds,  replete  with  interest ; 
and  here  we  have  the  moat  authentic 
and  reliable  information  brought  down 
to  a  comparatively  recent  period.  The 
work  is  written  with  graphic  power, 
and  possesses  the  most  thrilling  inte- 
rest. Let  the  lovers  of  romance,  and 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  marvelloita 
aud  the  unuaiuil,  only  ait  down  to  ita 
penianl ;  and  here  they  will  find  facU 
atrange  as  fiction,  incidents  equal  to 
any  tale  of  wonder,  and  scenes  sui^ 
passing  fable. 


Thsoloot  IB  SciBNCB :  for  the  Cie  of 
Scboola  and  of  Privalc  Teachen.  By 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer,  Trinily  Hull, 
Cambridge,  London  :  Jarrold  and  3oDl, 
St.  Paul's  Churchjard. 

A  CAPITAL  little  book.  It  embraces 
a  great  variety  of  aubjeetfl,  and  flooda 
the  youthful  mind  with  the  clearest 
light.     The  facta  of  science  and  the 
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discoveries  of  philosophy  are  shown 
to  be  in  peifect  and  never-yarying 
harmony  with  the  truths  and  disclo- 
sures of  Diyine  Revelation. 


Fabquhar  FRiLVKHiABT;  OF,  Incidenta 
in  the  Introduction  of  Methodism  into 
TorkBhire.  A  Tale.  Bj  the  Author  of 
*<  Fopham  Upton/*  Ac.  £c.  Ac  London : 
Ward  and  Co.  Fatemoster  Bow. 


A  TALE,  but  well  told.  The  history 
of  Methodism  is  full  of  startling,  stir- 
ring incident ;  and  here  we  have  one 
of  its  most  racy  chapters.  Our  Author 
teUs  us  that  Farquhar  Frankheart,  the 
hero  of  his  story,  **  wore  the  honours 
and  wielded  the  authority  of  a  chief" 
IB  his  native  village  ;  that  "  when  the 
rustics  met  to  devise  mischief  for  the 
b«iefit  of  some  neighbouring  village, 
or  to  settle  the  detaiU  of  a  fight  with 
some  reputed  champion,  Farquhar 
held  high  place  in  the  asstembly,  and 
was  listened  to  when  he  spoke  with 
a  degree  of  veneration  that  would  have 
flattered  an  oracle  not  very  susceptible 
of  adulation,  supposing  such  a  one 
could  be  found.  But  he  became  a 
oonveit  to  the  Christian  Faith,  united 
himself  with  the  followers  of  John 
Wesley,  became  an  active  member  of 
the  Body,  devoted  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  through  whose  agency 
and  instrumentality  the  highest  ends 
were  reached  and  realized.  Around 
this  man,  as  a  central  figure,  the 
Author  skilfully  groups  many  of  the 
earlier  labourers  in  the  cause  of  Me- 
thodism, and  makes  his  life  and  career 
the  key  to  his  well-written  and  enter- 
taining story,  which  we  think  will  be 
yery  popular  with  a  lai^e  cUss  of  our 
readers. 


CKArriRS  o9  WiTift.  Bt  Mn  KlUii, 
Author  of  *'  Mothers  of  Or««t  Mm/' 
London:  Richard  Bentlej,  New  Bur> 
lington  Street. 

It  might  seem  as  if  Mn.  Ellis  hjui  a 

grescriptive  right  to  speak  to  women. 
he  has  spoken  often  to  them,  auJ 
always  well — a  fact  which  now  dis- 


poses us  to  listen  with  an  open  ear  to 
what  she  has  to  say  to  our  wives. 
Very  much  of  a  man's  earthly  comfort 
depends  upon  his  wife.  Her  character 
and  conduct  may  give  complexion  to 
his  whole  life,  and  leave  an  impress 
on  lus  history  for  ever.  Therefore  it 
is  that,  in  proportion  as  we  love  our 
wives,  and  confide  in  them,  we  recom- 
mend to  them  the  deep  and  repeated 
study  of  these  Chapters.  They  are 
rich  in  practical  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  worth  ;  and  if  their  lessons  be 
received  in  the  spirit  of  love,  many 
a  home  of  wedded  life  may  become 
sunnier  and  happier,  and  men  and 
women  find  that  m  wedlock  they  are 
lovers  stilL 


A  Ladt  iir  Hkr  Own  Rioht.    A  Norel. 

ST   We«tland    Marston.     Camhridge: 
acmillan  and  Co. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  Novel 
should  not  have  its  moral  and  practi- 
cal element ;  and  thiii  element  in  faith- 
fuUv  preserved  in  the  work  before  us. 
Lady  Rainford  Is  left  a  widow  with 
two  children.  The  son  and  heir  dies 
in  comuarative  youth  ;  and  her  lady- 
ship, wno  was  fond  of  travel  and  the 
gay  life  of  capitals,  resigned  her 
daughter  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Arundel, 
the  wife  of  a  retired  C^ancerv-bjirris- 
ter  in  Herefortlshire,  whose  husband 
managed  the  Rainfonl  estates.  This 
child,  on  the  death  of  her  brother, 
came  to  the  rank,  title,  and  estates  of 
the  Kainfonl  familv,  and  was  thus  a 
Lidv  in  her  own  rigliL  Mr.  Arundel 
had  a  son,  who  wan  Wing  educated  for 
the  Church,  of  imuilv  character  and 
of  noble  bearing,  wlio  fell  in  love 
with  the  L:idv  Can)line  Faulkner  now 
Baroness  Rainfoni ;  but  though  bis 
fair  one  had  an  **  unfeigned  lore  for 
all  that  was  noble  in  act  or  thought,*' 
»he  had  yet  many  errors  to  be  cor- 
recteil,  and  not  a  few  lessons  of  heart 
yet  to  learn.  Difficult  as  was  the 
ta^k,  lUlph  Anindel  undertook  to 
teai'h  and  to  train  her.  And  now  the 
real  uf  the  otory  is  soon  told.  The 
young  Biironeei  lived  apoA  the  smiJet 
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ind  the  &Tour  of  men.  To  her  their 
smile  was  life,  their  frown  was  death. 
But  Ralph  was  ever  seeking  to  im- 
press her  with  the  duty  of  living  above 
Doth  the  one  and  the  other — to  set- 
tle what  in  itself  was  rightf  and  then 
to  act  independently  of  the  &vour  or 
the  frown  of  men.  She  learned  the 
lesson,  but  not  without  an  effort — ^a 
struggle  ;  became  Ralph  ArundeFs 
wedded  wife  ;  and  as,  on  a  bright 
autumnal  evening,  he  rides  up  '*  the 
pleasant  approach  to  his  house,  from 
which  the  fire  sheds  its  ruddy  wel- 
come, a  light  step  meets  him  in  the 
hall,  and  goes  with  him  to  the  hearth ;" 
and  folding  her  to  his  hearty  he  thanks 
God,  and  exclaims — "  She  is  mine  !" 
As  a  work  of  fiction,  nothing  could 
be  more  pure  or  healthfiiL 


Aw  TjrTKonucTiojf  to  thb  Study  of  the 
GosPKLS.  Bj  Brooke  Fom  Westcott, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
le^,  Cambridge.  Cambridge:  Mac- 
mdUn  and  Co. 

This  is  really  a  student's  book,  and 
one  of  a  higher  order.  Its  professed 
object  is  ''  to  place  in  a  clearer  light 
the  great  laws  of  the  interpretation  of 
Holy  Scripture,"  and  in  tne  prosecu- 
tion of  his  design  the  author  has 
most  wisely  confined  himself,  in  many 
cases,  "to  the  mere  indication  of 
lines  of  thought  and  inquiry,  from 
the  conviction  that  truth  is  felt  to  be 
more  precious  in  proportion  as  it  is 
opened  to  us  by  our  own  work  ;"  and 
hence  he  tells  us,  that  *' from  this 
caiise  a  combination  of  references  to 
passages  of  Scripture  often  stands  for 
the  argument  which  it  suggests,"  and 
that  **  claims  are  made  upon  the 
reader's  attention  which  would  be 
unreasonable  if  he  were  not  regarded 
as  a  fellow-student  with  the  writer." 
The  work  is  divided  into  eight 
chapters  :— I.  The  Preparation  for 
the  Gospel.  II.  The  Jewish  Doctrine 
of  the  Messiah.  III.  The  origin  of 
the  Grospels.  IV.  The  Characteris- 
tics of  the  Gospels.  V.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  John.  VI.  The  differences  in 
detail  of  the  Synoptic  Evangelists. 


VII.  The  Differences  in  Arrangement 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  Vlft.  The 
Difficulties  of  the  Gospels.  To  which 
are  given  six  Appendices  on — The 
quotations  in  the  Gospels  ;  the  primi- 
tive doctrine  of  inspiration ;  the 
apocryphal  traditions  of  the  Lord's 
words  and  works ;  some  of  the 
apocryphal  Grospels ;  a  classification 
of  the  miracles  of  the  Gospels ;  a 
classification  of  the  Parables  of  the 
Grospels. 

In  the  treatment  of  a  subject  which 
involves  so  vast  a  literature  he  has 
avaHed  himself  of  every  help  within 
his  reach  ;  and  on  one  question  alone 
has  he  **  endeavoured  to  preserve  a 
complete  independence."  On  the 
subjjQCt  of  inspiration  he  has  trusted 
less  ta  reading  than  to  individual 
independent  thought ;  conceiving 
"  that  it  might  be  a  more  useful  task 
to  offer  the  simple  result  of  personal 
thought  and  convictions  than  to 
attempt  within  narrow  limits  to  dis- 
cuss a  subject  which  is  re^ly  infinite." 
To  this  point  he  has  devoted  an  in- 
troduction of  some  forty  pages  or 
more,  and  which  we  have  read  with 
great  satisfaction.  His  idea  of  In- 
spiration will  be  discovered  in  the 
following  quotation : — 

**  Inspiration  may  be  regarded  in 
one  respect  as  the  correlative  of  Reve- 
lation. Both  operations  imply  a 
supernatural  extension  of  the  field  of 
man's  spiritual  vision,  but  in  different 
ways.  By  inspiration  we  conceive 
that  his  natimil  powers  are  quickened, 
so  that  he  contemplates  with  a  divine 
intuition  the  truth  as  it  exists  still 
among  the  ruins  of  the  moral  and 
physical  worlds.  By  Revelation  we 
see,  as  it  were,  the  dark  veil  removed 
from  the  face  of  things,  so  that  the 
true  springs  and  issues  of  life  stand 
disclosed  in  their  eternal  nature. 
This  idea  of  Revelation  which  regards 
power,  and  tnith,  and  beauty  as 
veiled,  and  yet  essentially  existing 
beneath  the  suffering,  and  sin,  ana 
disorder  which  is  sprejui  over  the 
world  within  us  and  without — over 
man  and  nature — seems  to  be  pecu- 
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Karly  Christian.  Probably  nothing 
but  the  belief  in  the  Incarnation 
could  give  reality  and  distinctness  to 
the  conception  of  a  *  restitution  of  all 
things  •;  and  St.  Paul  describes  the 
possibility  of  a  clear  vision  and 
transforming  reflection  of  the  divine 
ffloiy  as  the  especial  privilege  of 
believers.  The  change  wrought  in 
philosophy  by  the  vital  recognition 
of  this  idea  penetrates  to  the  very 
foundations  of  knowledge  and  hope. 
The  *  recollection  *  of  Plato  becomes 
intuition,  and  we  can  now  by  faith 
reverse  the  words  of  Plotinus,  who 
thanked  God  that  '  he  was  not  tied 
to  an  immortal  body.* 

"  But  while  the  idea  of  Revelation 
in  its  fullest  sense    appears  to   be 
essentially  Christian,  every  religion 
pre-supposes  the  reality  of  inspiration, 
of  a  direct,  intelligible  communication 
of  the  Divine  will  to  chosen   mes- 
sengers.    The  belief  in  such  a  gift  is, 
in  fact,  instinctive,  and   e<[ually  at 
least  with  the  belief  in  a  Supreme 
Being  possesses  the  testimony  of  uni- 
versal acceptance.  Even  intellectually 
the  idea  of  inspiration  offers  no  extra- 
ordinary difficulties.     To  enlarge  or 
inform    any  faculty   is   evidently   a 
eecondary  operation  of  the  same  power 
by   which    it   was    first    given   and 
quickened.    The  intercourse  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature  must,  in 
common  with  all  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions, remain  a  mystery  ;   but  that  it 
does  take  place  in  some  form  or  oi  her, 
is  a  matter  of  constant  exjKrii^nce. 
And  if  we  may  venture  to   regard 
inspiration  merely  as  a  mental  ph«'no- 
meuon,  it   is   not   more   remarkable 
that  man's  spirit  should  l>e  brought 
into  direct  connection  with  the  Spirit 
of  God,  than  that  one  mind  ^-houM 
be  able   to   exercise   a   Hvni|>aihetic 
influence  upon  another,    "fluit  man  is 
complex  and  finite,  introduces  no  dif- 
ficulty which  is  not  pn^ent  in  the 
ordinary   processc»s  of    thought   and 
life.     And,  on  the  contrary,  thif*  con- 
sideration fixes  a  limit  to  the  ext<'ni 
of  our  inquiry,  for  all  alkstmct  anal y>is 
of  Inspiration  is  impossible,  since  the 


Divine  element  is  already  in  com- 
bination  with  the  human  when  we 
are  first  able  to  observe  its  presence." 
Though   not    prepared    to   accept 
every  dictum  of  our  Author,  there  is 
much  that  is  both  ri(;li   and  n»re  in 
his  volume  ;  and  in  his  own  words  wo 
conclude  our  notice  : — *'  In  this  and 
other  points  of  controversy,  we  cannot 
remind  ourselves  too  often  that  argu- 
ments are  strong   only   as   they   are 
true,  and  that  truth  is  itself  the  fullest 
confutation  of  error." 


Hbxoib  or  John  Brows,  D.D.  Senior 
MiuiBter  of  the  Uuiled  Presbytorian 
Con^egatiun,  Uroughton  Pliico,  tdin- 
burgh,  aod  Profe«*f»or  of  Exej;ctk*al  Theo- 
logy to  the  I'uited  lV»byti'rian  Cliun-h. 
By  John  Cairnn,  DA).,  lit-rwiok-on- 
Tweed.  Edinburgh :  Kdinonstoii  and 
Douglas.  London:  Hamilton,  Adauu, 
and  Co. 

We  had  the  pleasure,  in  comparative 
youth,  of  bein^  introduce<l  to  the  late 
Dr.  John  Brown  ;  and  the  impn"^>ion 
which  we  then  rweivetl  of  the  man 
remains  to  this  (Liy.     Eminent  as  was 
the  name  wliich  he  l>ore»  his  was  a 
character  of   true   nobility,  and    in- 
cluded a  rare  combination  of  intellec- 
tual  and    moPiU   excellences.     These 
are  given  with  j^reat  truthfulness  by 
Dr.  Cairns  at  the  close  of  the  volume 
now  u|>on  our  table.     In  speaikiu;:  of 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  Dr.  Brown's 
relipous  convictions,  and   their  (.on- 
troUinjj  influence  amidst  the  vari»*d 
and   tmubltHl  seenes  of  life,  till  they 
inspired  and  exalted  a  death-bed  of 
peindiar  s«»lemnity   and    inten^sL,   he 
say^  :  -**  If  this    Memoir   Iwve   any 
value,  it  is  in  sluiwiu;;  how  u  htwnj^, 
vehement,    and     pa.v«ionate    nature, 
uniting  nuiny  of  the  hi^^hest  elements 
of  m.uiluHMl,  may  \h*  comjdelely  sub- 
jupited  by  ('hri-'»ti.uuty,  m)  as  not  only 
to  work  wiih  eiitrjc}-.  but  uLm)  to  be 
lievewith  huniihty.and  to  suffer  with 
jiatienre.     1 1  ixht)»U/<  a   miutl  of  the 
*  r.iuliM-  ty]H',*  with  nuiAeulme  uitel- 
lett,    artlt-ni    t«'ni|H'rament,   and   un- 
yicMing  will,  biou^ht  under  the  de- 
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cmit^  influenoe  of  the  Cross,  and 
expending  all  its  energies  in  subduing 
other  minds  to  the  same  obedience  of 
laith.  It  sets  before  us  an  indepen- 
dent inquirer,  of  high  and  rare  gifts, 
who,  amidst  the  doubt  and  scepticism 
of  an  unsettled  and  shifting  century, 
resigns  his  whole  being  to  the  empire 
of  the  Word  of  GJod,  employs  his  en- 
tire powers  in  its  study  and  defence, 
and  proclaims  more  and  more  earn- 
estly to  the  last,  that  the  great  Bible 
doctrines  of  Atonement  and  Sovereign 
Grace  have  been  the  solace  of  his  life, 
and  are  his  stay  in  death." 

In  describing  the  variety  of  ele- 
ments which  entered  into  the  charac- 
ter of  his  venerable  friend,  and  the 
fulness  which  it  imparted  to  his  life, 
he  thus  writes : — "The  central  quality 
of  his  mind  was  a  singular  clearness 
of  apprehension,  nearly  allied  to  pene- 
tration and  soundness  of  judgment. 
With  this  was  coupled  a  depth  of  re- 
flection on    the    one  hand,  and    a 
strength  of  memory  or  capacity  of 
acquisition  on  the  other,  rarely  found 
in  union,  and  in  such  perfect  har- 
mony as  almost  to  conceal  their  full 
proportions.   These  qualities,  applied 
to  theology,  made  him  a  scholar,  a 
critic,  a   philosophical   divine.     But 
there  were  also  in  his  nature  a  foun- 
tain of  tenderness  and  a  sweep  of  im- 
petuous indignation  ;  and,  with  these 
ardent  elements  thus  singularly  and 
almost   anomalously  superadded,  he 
became  a  vehement  preacher,  a  zeal- 
ous philanthropist,  a  stem  Christian 
reformer,  who,  because  he  feared  the 
Lord,  hated  evil,  and  defied  and  at- 
tacked it  whenever  it  crossed  his  path. 
He  posseiised,  in  combination,  a  large 
portion  of  the  fervour  of  Baxter  and 
of  the  breadth  of  Owen,  with  some- 
thing of  the  contempliition,  not  un- 
touched with  melancholy,  of  Howe.  .  . 
The  many  contrasts  blended  in  his 
character  were  tempered  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  experience  ;  and  his  life,  in 
all  its  various  activities,  seemed  to  be- 
come more  rich,  geniid,  and  harmoni- 
ous, as  it  approached  its  close." 

After  dwelling  on  "  the  unity  and 
consistency  "  of  his  lengthened  career, 


as  another  remarkable  feature  in' Dr. 
Brown's  character,  he  passes  on  to 
what  he  calls  the  completeness  of  his 
life,  and  says  : — "  In  no  department 
of  his  manifold  usefiilness  were  his 
purposes  broken  off  or  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  unaccomplished.    Above 
all,    his    Christian    authorship    was 
brought  to  its   conclusion.     Hardlv 
any    eminent    writer,  even    though 
spared  to  old  age,  has  presented  in  so 
full  and  regular  a  shape  all  his  best 
and  maturest  conceptions.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  at  one  time  as  if  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  youth  and  manhood 
were  to  be  shipwrecked  in  their  pas- 
sage amidst  the  storms  of  controversy, 
and    finally  lost.     .     .     Dr.   Brown 
was  allowed  thus  to  finish  his  course, 
and  to  do  almost  everything  that  his 
hand  found  to  do.     His  life,  may  be 
contemplated  as  resembling  a  work 
of  epic  art  having  a  beginning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an   end  ;  and  the  Divine 
order  which  reigns  unseen,  even  when 
the  most  useful  career  is  cut  short,  or 
the  brightest  genius  snatched  awar, 
is  not  here  shrouded  in  any  dark- 
ness." 

One  great  recommendation  of  this 
Memoir  is  its  comparative  brevity. 
There  could  have  been  no  want  of 
materials  to  have  swelled  the  Biogra- 
phy of  such  a  man  into  the  dimen- 
sions of  several  large  octavos  ;  but 
Dr.  Brown  himself  had  a  strong 
objection  while  he  was  living  to  any 
such  lengthened  records,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  that  Dr.  Cairns  has 
throughout  so  faithfully  adhered  to 
the  principle  of  condensation.  By  so 
doing  he  has  produced  a  Memoir  of 
his  departed  friend  which  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  every  section  of 
the  one  Holy  Catholic  Church. 


Nkw  Exegesis  of  SnAKESPKAaE :  Inter- 
pretation of  His  Principal  Characters 
and  Plays,  on  the  Print-iple  of  Kace«. 
Edinburgh:  Adam  and  Charles  BUck, 
1859.     Pp.  338. 

The  washing  of  Black-a-moors  white 
is  proverbi^y  a  tedious  and  unsuo- 
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cessful  enterprise  ;  and  jet  we  find 
it  undertaken  (metaphoncally)  every 
day.  Judas  Iscariot  is  a  loyal  sub- 
ject, on  the  showing  of  Archbishop 
Whately  ;  and  Tiberius  has  long  been 
held  up  as  a  model  Emperor.  Even 
Nero  has  had  his  admirers  :  "  Some 
hand,  unseen,  strew'd  flowers  upon 
his  tomb."  Richard,  the  Humpback, 
was  no  more  deformed  in  body  than 
reckless  in  soul ;  and  Lady  Macbeth, 
according  to  Dr.  Maginn,  was  all  that 
was  gentle  and  tender-hearted  in 
woman.  There  are  certain  men,  bom 
under  Cancer,  all  whose  movements 
are  the  reverse  of  their  fellows,  and 
whose  idiosyncrasy  leads  them  to  read 
history,  poetry,  criticism  backwards 
— to  invent  some  new  thing,  which 
shall  not  be  only  novel,  but  subver- 
sive of  what  is  old.  Of  such  a  class — 
not,  perhaps,  exactly  within  the  limits 
of  our  definition,  nevertheless  of  a 
sufficiently  paradoxical  kiud  to  answer 
to  the  terms —  is  the  anonymous 
Author  of  the  New  Exegesis ;  who  is 
ingenious,  acute,  and  pleasing,  but,  we 
fear,  we  must  add,  not  correct.  A  note 
of  his  scheme  is  an  apocalypse  of  his 
theory.  He  takes  it  that  **  the  divine 
Williams"  has  constnieted  liis  lago  as 
a  type  of  the  Romano- Italic  race, 
Hamlet  as  a  type  of  the  Teutonic 
race,  and  Macbetn  as  a  type  of  the 
Celtic  race.  What  other  races,  then, 
are  represented  in  the  hundred  other 

gersonages  who  appear  upon  the 
hakespcarian  stiige  ?  Let  the  echoes 
answer.  We  contend,  on  the  whole, 
a  purely  Englinh  element  prevails. 
After  accrediting  the  half-savage 
"Hieknd  bird"  Macbeth  with  all 
the  virtues  under  the  sun,  our  expo- 
sitor of  the  new  Shakespearian  creeil 
requires  us  to  Wieve  the  startling 
article  that "  the  Celtic  race  is,  among 
the  known  varieties  of  the  snecies,  thi 
rau  of  gi^ntlf'nun.''    As  gentlemen  are 

Eersons  who  exemplify  their  breeding 
y  their  gi^ntlenens  of  demeanour,  we 
are  cosmopolitan  enough  to  believe 
that  gentlemen  of  this  qiuility  are  to 
be  found  amongst  all  races.  Th:it 
Shakespeare  himself  was  no  Cambro- 
Celt,  we  consider  proven  by  the  whol  c 


tone  of  his  writings  and  thoughts. 
Where  in  the  wond  shall  we  find 
more  English  appreciation  of  the  land, 
and  all  tnat  is  English,  than  in  those 
grand  and  never-to-be-forgotten  lines, 
wherein  he  makes  one  of  his  charac- 
ters portray  the  happy  island  of  our 
birth — lines  never  more  significant 
and  sweet  than  now  ? — 

"  This  rojal  throne  of  kin^,  this  scepter'd 

isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  detni-  Paradise  ; 
This  fortress  built  by  Nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war  ; 
This  happj  breed  of  men,  this  little  world. 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 
Or  as  a  moat,  defensive  to  a  house. 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands ; 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm, 

this  England, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal 

kines, 
Fear  a  by  their  breed,  and  fkmous  by  their 

birth, 
Renown'd  by  their  deeds  as  far  from  home. 
For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry. 
As  is  the  Sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  ble-tsod  Mary's  Son: 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear 

land! 
Dear    for    her    reputation    through    the 

world!" 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  picture  as 
this  it  IS  something  to  be  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  we  are  proud  of  it  Our 
Celtic  friend  is  clever  and  interest- 
ing, but  we  must  hold  his  thesis  un- 
proven. 


Tni  MrTiXKKKB:  A  Poem.  By  John 
McOilohri«t,  M.D.  Edinburgh:  'Suther- 
land and  Knox. 

Wk  have  read  Dr.  McOilchrist*s  poem 
with  more  interest  than  we  antici- 
p;ited,  and  hive  marked  passages  of 
un(|nestionab!e  power,  and  which 
munitt*»t  the  |>0!(MesHion  alike  of  culti- 
vation and  of  genius.  But,  in  the 
senne  of  its  poptiUir  mLstran!«lation,  we 
cannot  h»'lp  Raking  cui  bono  t  The 
(HHMii  Uiirrates  with  not  a  little  circum- 
stantial detail  the  history  of  the 
Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.  It  is  divided 
into  six  cantos :  The  Ship,  The  Mutiny^ 
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The  Islauda,  The  Setdement,  The  In- 
■uirectioa,  Tlie  last  Man.  The  hard, 
harsh  tyrami  J  of  Captain  Btigh  ;  the 
pUj  of  feeluig  and  passion  in  the 
mutineen ;  the  extreme  beauty  of 
aome  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and 
especially  of  Pitcaiin,  together  with 
other  incidentals  of  ptotrevoliition  and 
drcumstance,  are  Mr,  yividly ,  and 
interestinglj  deacribeu. 

But  of  these  things  we  hare  long 
known.  There  is  scarcely  an  average 
•choolboy  in  the  country  who  is  not 
^miliar  with  the  source  from  which 
Dr.  McGUchrist'B  materi^b  are  de- 
tired.  And,  though  we  know  very 
well  that  it  is  the  prerogative  of  poeti- 
cal getduB  to  clothe  ordinary  materials 
wit^  eitiaordinarj  beauty,  and  to 
describe  what  is  familiar  with  extm- 
ordinary  vividness  and  power,  we  yet 
qaesIioQ  whether  our  author  lias  done 
wisely  in  making  ao  positively  fami- 
liar and  so  comparatively  recent  an 
erent  and  history  the  subject  of  his 
poetical  endeavours. 

It  appears  tu  us,  moreover,  that,  with 
hii  eyes  wide  open,  Dr.  McGilchrist 
baa  nm  into  dangerous  error— that  is, 
if  itisanenijr,as  weveuture  to  main- 
tain, to  n^lect  historical  or  hiogra- 
phiol  accuracy,  in  order  more  easily 
tu  produce  rhetorical  effect,  or,  with 
less  demand  upon  the  creative  and 
inventive  faculties,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  one's  plot.  Dr.  McGilchrist 
may  at  least  plead  that  he  has  be- 
haved with  adiuimble  candour  in  this 
matter,  for  he  makes  known  to  us 
beforehand  that  he  has  availed  hitH' 
self  "of  a  customary  poetic  license 
to  invent  or  alter  the  portrait  of  a 
character,  or  the  turn  of  an  event." 
Against  such  license  we  respectfully 
and  earnestly  protest.  It  is  the  source 
of  incalculable  and  incurable  evlL 
And,  notwitlistauding  sundry  ex- 
amples from  great  masters,  we  are 
bold  to  maintain  that  the  interests  of 
poetry  are  the  interests  of  history, 
that  both  alike  demand  truth,  and 
thjt,  to  sacrifice  justice  to  conve- 
nieacc  or  effect,  is  to  mistake  the 
Ugbest  functions  and  possibilities  of 
good  wl^h  the  poet,  above  all  men, 


should  ever  have  in  view.  We  have, 
however,  no  desire  to  apeak  ceusori- 
ously  of  this  poem.  It  shows  taste, 
training,  and  genius  ;  but  the  subject 
seems  to  us  unfitting,  the  materials 
unpromising,  aud  the  success  at  least 
as  great  as  there  was  ground  to  ex- 


AvBRT  valuable  little  book,  after  the 
pithy  and  graphic  manner  of  Old 
Humphrey,  for  female  servants  and 
for  senior-girLa  in  Bible  classes.  We 
most  cordially  commend  it  as  one 
of  the  best  books  of  its  dass. 


1  Bon,   Wuwick 

Good,  substantial,  elaborate,  well 
thought  out,  and  elegantly  expressed 
— albeit  somewhat  heavy.  A  good 
specimen  of  Scotch  ex{>osition  ;  which, 
though  more  instructive,  is  perhaps 
neither  so  quickening  nor  impressive 
as  the  sermonizing  style  whidi  Eng- 
lish preachers  aud  congregations  pre- 
fer. Greater  condensation,  less  am- 
plified remarks  on  passages  which 
are  plain,  and  a  fuller  discussion  of 
some  that  are  difficult,  would  have 
made  it  a  better  book.  As  it  is,  the 
ordinary  reader  will  find  it  a  sound, 
useful  exposition  of  a  somewhat  diffi- 
cult portion  of  Scripture  ;  and  even 
the    student    may    consult    it   with 


TbeFogrP'b;  or.  the  Fortunes  of  Fruik 
on  hl<  Bond  to  WeaJch.  A  Tals  o(  Iba 
Sen  for  Boy".  By  M.  H.  Bnrker,  Esq., 
tbe  Old  Sailor.  London;  DeanandSon, 
Ludgate  aUl. 

Tri3  is  ft  book  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
read  with  the  most  lively  interest  by 
our  sons.  The  Author  sets  before 
them   the  example  of  the  good  and 
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the  wise  as  thecr  rale  of  Aitore  action  ; 
and  shows  them,  by  these  examples, 
that  Patience,  or  the  power  of  endui^ 
ance— Prudence,  or  the  fiusulty  to 
choose  the  best  means  to  accomplish 
our  ends—Perseverance,  or  the  exercise 
of  sustained,  continued  energy — and 
Piety,  or  the  consecration  of  the  heart 
and  life  to  the  service  of  God— are 
the  four  Fs,  which  lead  to  the  highest 
distinctions  and  the  most  un&ding 
honours. 


8xx  Steps  to  Hohovb  ;  or,  Great  Trutha 
SluBtrated.  By  the  Bev.  H.  P.  Andrews. 
London :  Bean  and  Son,  Ludgate  Hill. 

Vert  true  is  it,  that  "  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  of  literary  labour  is  to 
prepare  suitable  books  for  children  ;" 
but  in  the  present  instance  the  Author 
has  admirably  succeeded,  and  his  work 
has  our  hearty  recommendation. 


School- Room PoKTBT.    London:  Simp- 
kin,  Marshall,  and  Co.,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Tbbbb  poetical  pieces  are  intended  as 
a  sequel  to  "School-Room  Lyrics;" 
and  a  very  good  sequel  they  will  be 
found. 


Counir  Miv vis's  Talm  vob  Torv« 
Cbildbbv;  or,  All  for  the  Bast.  Bj 
Mrs.  U.  Coiisins. 

Tales  pleasantly  told,  and  admirably 
adapted  to  the  hearts  and  the  feelings 
•f  Uie  young. 


The  Wat  ot  Livb,  and  other  Poems.  Bj 
Joshua  Russell.  Second  Edition.  Lon- 
don :  J.  Heaton  and  Son,  Warwick 
Lane. 

In  these  poems  there  is  a  rich  variety, 
and  they  sound  like  music  from  the 
strings  of  some  purer,  nobler  heart. 


Thb  Ottoiia5  Convert:  A  Narratireof 
Facts.  With  an  Introductory  Pr*»face  hy 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  M..\.,  Vicar  of 
Islington.  London :  Wortheim  and  Co, 
Paternoster  How. 

At  a  time  when  the  interests  and  the 
probable  destiny  of  the  Turkish  Empire 
are  exciting  so  much  attention  iu  the 
Protestant  religious  world,  this  narra- 
tive will  be  read  with  no  common 
degree  of  satisfaction  and  hope. 


Thb  Bawit  or  Lovb.  By  Calder  Elliot. 
London:  J.  Blackwood,  Paternoster 
Bow. 

"  The  Dawn  of  Love,"  is  love  reveal- 
ing itself  in  all  the  works  and  ways 
of  Grod,  till  its  light  culminates  in  the 
life,  and  freedom,  and  blessedne&s 
of  immortiJity. 


ScBiPTCBK  PsALXODT.  By  J.  T.  PeanutlL 
Sfcond  Kdttion.  London:  John  Snow, 
Paternoster  Uow. 

A  VERT  well-arranged  selection  of 
Scripture  chants  and  anthems  for 
Congregational  use. 
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THE  OXFORD  SCHOOL.— No.  II. 

In  our  former  critique  on  the  volume  entitled  "Essays  and 
Reviews,"  we  found  that  the  first  three  of  the  professedly  inde- 
pendent Writers  would  have  us  believe  that  the  human  race  have 
now  reached  that  point  of  development  at  which  it  might  "  be 
left  to  itself,  to  be  guided  by  the  teaching  of  the  spirit  within ;" 
that  the  man  first  **  learns  unconsciously  by  the  result  of  his 
inner  powers,"  and  the  secret  but  speedy  accumulation  of  expe- 
rience, then  by  reflection,  and  finally  by  mistakes  and  much 
contradiction,  so  that  "  from  the  storehouse  of  his  youthful  expe- 
rience he  begins  to  draw  the  principles  of  his  life ;"  that  though 
we  may  need  an  external  revelation  on  which  to  rest  our  philosophy 
and  our  science,  any  communication  from  God  to  man,  on  what 
is  of  infinite  moment  to  him  as  a  moral  being,  with,  an  immortal 
destiny  before  him,  is  a  "  mere  fiction  ;'*  that  while  Nature  may 
be  relied  on,  the  Bible  may  not ;  that  though  we  may  believe  in 
our  own  intuitions,  yet  we  must  have  no  faith  in  the  Inspired 
Writers  ;  that  w^hile  we  may  safely  confide  in  our  own  experience, 
we  must  never  depend  on  the  testimony  of  others  ;  that  *'  most  of 
the  Christian  miracles  could  only  be  evidential  at  the  time  they 
were  WTOught,  and  are  not  so  at  present ;"  that  the  appeal  to 
miracles  *'  as  the  sole  or  even  the  principal  external  attestations 
to  the  claims  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  is  a  species  of  reasoning 
which  appears  to  have  lost  ground  ev^en  among  the  most  earnest 
advocates  of  Christianit}' ;"  that  "  a  Revelation  is  most  credible 
when  it  appeals  least  to  violations  of  natural  causes ;"  and  that 
"  if  miracles  were,  in  the  estimation  of  a  former  age,  among  the 
chief  supports  of  Christianity,  they  are  at  present  among  the  main 
difficulties  and  hindrances  to  its  reception.'*  All  this  is  startling 
enough;  but  there  are  other  points  to  be  examined,  and  other 
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positions  to  be  assailed,  and  the  whole  ground  to  be  made  sure  on 
which  we  may  calmly  and  triumphantly  repose  our  faith. 

The  subject  of  the  Fourth  Essay  in  the  volume,  is  entitknl 
" The  National  Church,"  in  the  treatment  o{  which  the  AVritcr, 
who  is  no  other  than  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  B.D.  Vicar  of 
Great  Staughton,  Hunts,  tells  us  that  it  is  a  mistake  for  those  who 
beheve  in  the  independency  of  each  Christian  sociot}^  to  say  *'  that 
the  Individualist  principle  supplies  the  true  basis  of  the  Church, 
and  that  by  inaugurating  the  union  betwcvn  Church  and  State, 
Oonstantine  introduced  mto  Christianity  th(»  false  and  Pa^an 
element  of  Multitudinism :" — on  the  contrary,  he  maintains  that  the 
Multitudinist  principle,  instead  of  being  either  unla\N'ful  or  essen- 
tially Pagan,  was  "recognized  and  consecratt^d  in  the  example  of 
the  Jewish  Theocracy ;  that  the  greatest  victories  of  Christianity 
have  been  won  by  it ;  that  it  showed  itsidf  under  Apostolic 
sanction  as  early  as  the  day  of  Pentecost,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  the  three  thousand  who  were  joined  to  the  Church  on 
the  preaching  of  Peter  to  have  been  all  converted  persons  in  the 
modem  EvangeUcal  sense  of  the  word ;"  and  hence  that  **  tho 
Churches  whicn  claim  to  be  founded  upon  IndiWdualism  fall  back 
themselves,  when  they  become  hereditar}',  upon  the  Multitudinist 
principle."  This  principle  he  conceives  to  be  involved  in  the  ver)- 
idea  of  Nationalism,  and  the  only  one  which  can  give  popularity 
to  any  Ecclesiastical  organization.  And  hence,  in  looking  buck 
on  the  past  history  of  his  own  Church,  he  feeb  himself  justified  in 
asserting — 

"Its  roots  aro  found  to  ponetrato  dwply  into  the  history  of  the 
most  frcHjly  and  fully  dovclojK'd  nationality  in  the  world,  and  itH  tinii 
hold  upon  tho  past  is  one  of  its  bt^st  auj^ries  for  the  futun\  It  has 
lived  through  Saxon  rudencHs,  Norman  ni})ine,  baronial  oppn^ssion 
and  bloodshed  ;  it  has  survived  the  tyranny  of  the  Tudors,  rtK*overed 
fi:*om  fanatical  asHaults,  escajied  the  tn^aehen'  of  the  Stuarts  ;  has  nt)t 
perished  under  coldness,  nor  btH.'n  stitled  with  j>atronagis  nor  sunk 
utterly  in  a  dull  age,  nor  lx»en  entirely  depraved  in  a  corrupt  one. 
Neither  as  a  spiritual  society,  nor  as  a  national  institution,  ui»id  there 
be  any  fear  that  the  Chun*h  of  this  country,  which  has  passed  through 
BO  many  ordeals,  shall  succumb,  lH^eause  we  nuiy  l>e  on  tiu»  verge  i»f 
aome  political  and  ecclesiastical  changt^s.  We,  ourselves,  ctdiere  with 
those  who  have  preceded  us,  under  very  ilitlerent  forms  of  civil  i*onsti- 
tution,  and  under  a  verj'  different  creed  and  externals  of  worship. 
The  *  rude  forefathers,'  whose  mouldering  Umes,  layer  upi>u  layer, 
have  raised  the  soil  round  the  foundations  of  our  old  churchen,  athinni 
the  Host,  worshijiped  the  Viri^iii,  siirned  themselves  with  the  siirn  of 
the  cross,  sprinkled  themselves  with  holy  water,  and  paid  money  for 
masses  for  tho  relief  of  souls  in  })urpitory.  Hut  it  is  no  reamm, 
because  we  trust  that  spiritually  we  are  at  one  with  the  best  of  those 
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who  have  gone  before  us  in  better  things  than  these,  that  we  shonld 
revert  to  their  old-world  practices ;  nor  should  we  content  onrselves 
with  simply  transmitting  to  those  who  shall  follow  us,  traditions 
which  have  descended  to  ourselves,  if  we  can  transmit  something 
better.  There  is  a  time  for  building  up  old  waste  places,  and  a  time 
for  raising  fresh  structures ;  a  time  for  repairing  the  ancient  paths, 
and  a  time  for  filling  the  valleys  and  lowering  the  hills  in  the  con- 
structing of  new.  The  Jews,  contemporaries  of  Jesus  and  His 
Apostles,  were  fighters  against  God,  in  refusing  to  accept  a  new 
application  of  things  written  in  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Psalms ;  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  Theodosius,  were  fighters 
against  Him,  when  they  resisted  the  new  religion  with  an  appeal  to 
old  customs ;  so  were  the  opponents  of  Wycliffe  and  his  English 
Bible,  and  the  opponents  of  Cranmer  and  his  Reformation.  Meddle 
not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change,  is  a  warning  for  some  times, 
and  self-willed  persons  may  '  bring  in  damnable  heresies ;'  at  others, 
*  old  things  are  to  pass  away,'  and  that  is  erroneously  *  called  heresy' 
by  the  blmd,  which  is  really  a  worshipping  the  God  of  the  fathers 
in  a  better  way." 

"Grave  doubts  are  entertained  by  many,"  he  tells  us,  "  whefher 
the  secular  future  of  humanity  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the 
diflfiision  of  Christianity — whether  the  Church  is  to  be  hereafter 
the  life-giver  to  human  society ;"  seeing  it  is  an  imdeniable  fact, 
that  there  is  "  a  very  wide-spread  alienation  both  of  educated  and 
uneducated  persons  from  tne  Christianity  which  is  undeniably 
presented  in  our  churches  and  chapels ;"  and  seeing,  moreover, 
that  "  the  influence  of  foreign  literature  is  altogether  insufficient 
to  account  for  the  wide-spread  of  that  which  has  been  called  the 
Negative  Theology," — which  is  rather  owing,  he  thinks,  to  "  some 
of  the  doctrines  which  are  to  be  heard  at  church  and  chapel ;  to 
a  distrust  of  the  old  arguments  for,  or  proofs  of  a  miraculous 
Revelation ;  and  to  a  misgiving  as  to  the  authority,  or  extent  of 
the  authority  of  the  Scriptures."  He  knows,  however,  that  there 
is  nothing  new  in  this  moral  phase  of  society.  So  leaving  this 
ground,  and  casting  his  eye  over  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
globe,  with  its  yet  xmcounted  population,  he  asks : — "  In  what 
relation  does  the  Gospel  stand  to  these  millions  P  Is  there  any 
trace  on  the  face  of  its  records  that  it  ever  contemplated  their 
existence  P  We  are  told,  that  to  know  and  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  in  some  sense  necessary  to  salvation.  It  has  not  been  given  to 
these.  Are  they — will  they  be  hereafter  the  worse  off  for  their 
ignorance  P  We  cannot  be  content  to  wrap  this  question  up,  and 
leave  it  for  a  mystery  as  to  what  shall  become  of  those  myriads 
upon  myriads  of  non-Christian  races."  We  ask  Mr.  Wilson  for 
his  solution  and  his  answer.  But  after  objecting  to  our  traditional 
belief  as  to  the  final  condition  of  the  heatnen,  and  after  qucstion- 
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ing  whether  the  Gospel  was  ever  designed  to  overtake  the  wliolo 
human  race  in  its  provisions,  he  reaches  the  wondrous  conehision, 
"that  all  shall  be  equitably  dealt  with  according  to  their  opportu- 
nities !"  Who  ever  said  anj^liing  to  the  contrarv  ?  The  imivst 
tyro  in  Biblical  knowledge — any  child  in  our  Sundiiy-schools 
could  have  told  him  this.  lie  adds,  **  that  tlic  conditions  of  nun 
in  another  world  will  be  determiued  by  tlieir  moral  characters  iu 
this,  and  not  by  their  hereditary  or  traditional  creeds  ;'*  as  if  their 
creed  had  notliing  to  do  in  shaping  and  determining  their 
character.  And  so  the  difficulty  resiKxting  the  souls  of  heathen- 
dom "  will  disappear,  if  it  be  candidly  acknowled^^^nl  that  the 
words  of  the  Kew  Testament,  which  speak  of  tlie  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  to  the  whole  world,  were  limited  to  the  understanding 
of  the  nmes  when  they  were  s'poken  ;  that  doctrines  concerning 
salvation  to  be  met  vnth  iu  it,  are  for  the  most  part  applicable  «)nly 
to  those  to  whom  the  preaching  of  Christ  should  come  ;  and  thtit 
we  must  draw  our  conclusions  respecting  a  just  dealing  hereafter 
with  the  individuals  who  make  up  the  sum  of  heathenism,  rather 
from  reflections  suggested  by  our  own  moral  instincts,  than  from 
the  express  declarations  of  Scripture  Writers,  who  had  no  such 
knowledge  as  is  given  to  ourselves  of  the  amplitude  of  the. 
world  which  is  the  scene  of  the  Divine  manifestations.*' 

In  combating  the  position  of  the  Individualist,  that  almost  all 
the  corruptions  of  Christianity  are  attributed  to  the  unhol}'  alliance 
between  Church  and  State,  he  appeals  to  the  internal  state  of  the 
various  Cliristian  communities  anterior  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
aud  even  to  the  Apostolic  Kpistles  themselves,  to  show  that  neither 
in  dcxitrine  nor  iu  morals  did  these  j)rimitive  s^wieties  at  all  a])pn»ach 
to  the  ideal  which  has  been  formiMl  of  them  ;  that  *'  the  moral 
defects  of  the  earliest  converts  are  the  subject  of  the  gravi'st  ex- 
postulation on  the  part  of  the  apostolic  writers,  and  the  d(K'trinal 
features  of  the  earlv  (^hurch  an*  much  more  undetennined  than 
would  be  thought  hv  those*  who  n^ad  them  only  thnmgh  the  e<*4h»- 
siastical  creeds  ;**  that  "  the  doctrine  of  justification  l>y  suhjtrtive 
faith,  never  was  the  dcK-trine  of  an\  considerable  i)ortion  of  the 
Church  till  the  time  of  the  Ut^formatinn  ;"  that  **  it  is  not  met  with 
in  the  immediately  po^t-apost^>lic  writings,  nor  iu  the  a[)o>tolic 
writings,  except  those  of  St.  Paul ;"  that  **  with  our  L<inl  and  His 
apostles,  as  repn^stuittnl  to  u^  in  the  New  Testament,  monds  came 
befort>  cimtemplation,  ethics  Ix'fnre  the<»retics ;"  that  *' there  were 
among  the  Christian  ccmverts  in  that  earliot  jKTiiKl  thos<'whohad 
no  belief  iu  a  corporeal  resumrtion  ;'*  that  **  our  Lonl,  although 
he  expressly  taught  a  nxsurriKtion,  and  ar^rued  with  the  Sadducei's 
on  this  sul»jtTt,  never  tn'ati*d  them  as  alieii>  fn>m  Isniel  lKraus45 
they  did  not  hold  that  doctrine  ;'*  that  though  St.  Paul  **  always 
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represents  faith  in  the  resurrection  as  the  comer-stone  of  the 
Christian  belief,"  and  though  he  argues  elaborately  with  those 
who  still  retained  this  Sadducee  or  Gentile  prejudice,  he  yet  never 
says  one  word  about  "  expelling  them  from  the  Church ;"  that 
while  one  class  was  *'  defective  in  the  Christian  doctrine,  and  in 
the  most  fundamental  article  of  the  Apostle's  preaching,"  another 
class  was  equally  defective  "  in  the  Christian  moral  life ;"  that 
the  Christian  life  is  at  least  of  equal  value  with  .the  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  that  there  were  retained  within  the  Church  "  both  those 
who  were  erroneous  and  defective  in  doctrine,  and  those  who  were 
by  their  lives  unworthy  of  their  profession ;"  that  "  they  who 
caused  divisions  and  heresies  were  to  be  marked  and  avoided,  but 
not  expelled  ;"  that  **  it  would  be  difl&cult  to  devise  a  description 
of  a  Multitudinist  Church,  exhibiting  more  saliently  the  worst 
defects  which  can  attend  that  form,  than  this  which  is  taken  from 
the  evidence  of  the  Apostolic  Epistles  ;"  that  "  any  judicial  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  was  extremely  rare  in  tne  Apostolic 
age ;"  that  "  the  distinction  between  the  worthy  and  the  unworthy 
members  of  the  Church  was  marked,  not  by  any  public  and  autho- 
ritative act,  but  by  the  operation  of  private  conduct  and  opinion  ;" 
that  "  the  Apostolic  Churches  were  thus  Multitudinist,  and  early 
tended  to  become  National ;"  that  "  it  is  merely  a  Calvinistic  and 
Congregational  commonplace  to  speak  of  the  unholy  alliance  of 
Church  and  State  accomplished  by  Constantino ;"  that  "  together 
with  his  inauguration  ot  Multitudinism,"  Constantino  unhappily 
also  "  inaugurated  a  principle  essentially  at  variance  with  it — 
the  principle  of  doctrinal  limitation ;"  that  "  the  members  of  a 
Cahinistic  Church  can  never  consider  themselves  but  as  parted 
by  an  insuperable  distinction  [arising  out  of  their  creed]  from  aU 
other  professors  of  the  Gospel ;"  that  "  the  exclusiveness  of  a 
CaKdnistic  Church,  whether  free  from  the  creeds  or  not,  is  inhe- 
rent in  its  principles  ;"  that  "  there  is  no  insuperable  barrier  be- 
tween Congrogationalists,  not  being  Calvinists,  and  a  Multitudinist 
Church  which  should  liberate  itself  sufficiently  from  the  traditional 
s}Tnbols  ;"  that  "doctrinal  limitations,  in  the  Multitudinist  form 
of  the  Church,  are  not  essential  to  it,"  nor  is  "  a  Multitudinist 
Church  necessarily  or  essentially  hierarchical,  in  any  extreme  or 
superstitious  sense ;"  that  **  it  can  well  admit,  if  not  pure  Con- 
gregationalism, a  large  admixture  of  the  Con^egational  spirit ;" 
that  "  a  combination  of  the  two  princij)les  will  alone  keep  any 
Church  in  health  and  ^^g()ur ;"  that  **  too  great  importance 
attached  to  a  hierarchical  order  will  lead  into  superstitions  re- 
s])ecting  Apostolic  succession,  ministerial  illumination,  superna- 
tural sacrameutal  influence ;  while  more  ConfiTe^fatiouab'sm  tends 
to  keep  ministers  and  people  at  a  dead  spiritual  level." 
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Now,  what  is  the  design  of  the  Writer  in  all  tliis  ?  Is  it  any 
other  than  to  set  aside  the  Bible  as  a  standard  of  truth — to  repu- 
diate all  traditional  beliefe — ^to  make  doctrinal  errors  a  matter  of 
tie  merest  indifference — ^to  look  upon  a  sound  creed  as  comi)atibl() 
with  bad  liying ;  or  good  living  as  not  inconsistent  w4th  a  heterodox 
belief— ^to  sever  moral  character  from  moral  couN-ictioiis  aud 
opinions — ^to  make  a  nation,  notwithstanding  all  the  varieties  of 
tneologiccd  belief  which  obtain  among  its  people,  and  all  the 
contradictions  and  contrarieties  which  exist  in  their  moral  charac- 
ters, one  and  the  same  thing  with  the  Church,  or  to  make 
the  Church  inclusive  of  every  possible  element  which  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  creed  and  the  lue  of  the  people  ? — to  give  it  forth 
with  all  the  weight  and  force  of  a  conclusion,  that  **  a  doctrinal 
Church  need  not,  historically  speaking,  be  Christian ;  nor,  if  it  be 
Christian,  need  it  be  tied  down  to  particular  forms  which  have  bet  n 

Erevalent  at  certain  times  in  Cnristendom ;**  that  "many  evils 
ave  flowed  to  the  people  of  England  from  an  extreme  jmd  toi» 
exclusive  Scripturalism,  there  being  "  sometliing  ver\'  agriH>- 
able  to  some  of  the  feelings  of  the  Englishman  in  the  persuasion 
that  he  possesses,  independently  of  priest  or  clergjTnan,  the  whole 
matter  of  his  religion  bound  up  in  the  four  comers  of  a  portable 
book  ;"  but  **  the  true  Christian  life  is  the  consciousness  of  bearing 
a  part  in  a  great  moral  order,  of  which  the  highest  agency  ujMin 
earth  has  been  committed  to  the  Church.**  That  Ls,  to  sum  up 
the  thoughts  and  opinions  of  this  Writer  in  one  single  senteiuv  : — 
Individualism  necessarily  tends  to  ^lultitudimsm ;  to  thi^  ^lulti- 
tudinism  are  to  be  ascribed  all  the  past  triumphs  of  (Tiristianity  ; 
that  this  same  Multitudinism  incoq)onites  itself  into  a  national 
Church ;  that  the  Church  is  co-extensive  \i'ith  the  comitr\'  in 
which  Christianity  is  established,  and  is  inclusive  of  its  entire 
population ;  that  connection  with  the  Church  as  the  highest 
agency  on  earth,  is  the  true  Christian  life  ;  that  this  inward 
roiritual  life  has  Httle,  if  an}'thing,  to  do  with  an  outward  objective 
Revelation ;  and  that,  when  such  a  Revelation  exists,  it  is  not 
necessarily  to  be  received  as  a  supernatural  and  iiLspin^nl 
testimony ! 

And  this  from  a  Bachelor  of  DiWnity,  and  a  beneficed  dergv- 
man  of  the  Church  of  England !  No  wonder  if,  when  the 
Christian  ground  is  cut  from  beneath  their  feet,  the  people  should 
fall  back  upon  Tractarian  forms,  or  into  the  arms  of  the  Romish 
Communion.  Being  deniiHi  the  reality,  it  is  no  mar>el  if  thev 
grasp  at  a  shadow.  Rather  than  K*  without  a  cnxnl,  they  will 
embrace  the  greatest  em>r.  If  they  are  driven  from  the  temple 
of  Truth,  they  will  so<m  lx»  S4vn  ben<liiig  at  the  shrine  of  FaW- 
hood ;  and  if  forbidden  immediate  access  to  tlie  presence  of  Cnxl, 
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they  will  give  themselves  up  to  the  idolatry  of  Reason,  which, 
though  more  refined  and  spiritual  than  the  idolatries  of  the 
heathen,  will  yet  be  found  equally  lifeless  and  fruitless. 

Our  reference  to  the  Fifth  Essay  on  the  Mosaic  Cosmogony  need 
not  be  long.  The  Writer*  professes  to  exaipine  the  respective 
theories  of  Chalmers,  Buckiand,  and  Hugh  Millar,  and  their 
united,  though  somewhat  differing  attempts  to  harmonise  the 
Mosaic  accoimt  of  the  creation  with  the  fects  and  discoveries  of 
modem  science.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  congratulate  him  on 
his  success.  For  minute  analysis  and  triumphant  refutation,  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  unguarded  assertion ;  and  while  he  charges 
those  whose  theories  he  assails,  with  "  evading  the  plain  meaning 
of  Icaiguage,  and  with  introducing  obscurity  into  one  of  the 
simplest  stories  ever  told,  for  the  sake  of  making  it  accord  with 
the  complex  system  of  the  universe  which  modem  science  has 
unfolded,"  yet  ho  himself  would  have  us  beheve  that  "  if  the 
value  of  the  Bible  as  a  book  of  religious  instruction  is  to  be  main- 
tained, it  must  be,  not  by  striving  to  prove  it  scientifically  exact, 
at  the  expense  of  every  soimd  principle  of  interpretation,  and  in 
defiance  of  common-sense,  but  by  the  frank  recognition  of  the 
erroneous  views  of  Nature  which  it  contains !"  Take  his  own 
words: — 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  return  to  the  often-echoed  remark,  that  it 
could  not  have  been  the  object  of  a  Divine  Revelation  to  instruct 
mankind  in  physical  science,  man  having  had  faculties  bestowed 
nj>on  him  to  enable  liim  to  acquire  this  knowledge  by  himself.  This 
is  in  fact  pretty  generally  admitted ;  but  in  the  application  of  the 
doctrine,  writers  play  at  fast  and  loose  with  it,  according  to  circum- 
stances. Thus  an  Inspired  Writer  may  be  permitted  to  allude  to  the 
phenomena  of  Nature,  according  to  the  \Tilgar  view  of  such  things, 
without  impeachment  of  his  better  knowledge  ;  but  if  he  speaks  of 
the  same  phenomena  assertively,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  things 
are  as  he  represents  them,  however  much  our  knowledge  of  Nature 
may  be  disposed  to  recalcitrate.  But  if  we  find  a  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting that  such  misrepresentations  can  find  a  place  in  Revelation, 
the  difficulty  lies  in  our  having  previously  assumed  what  a  Divine 
Revelation  ought  to  be.  If  God  made  use  of  imperfectly  informed 
men  to  lay  the  foundations  of  that  higher  knowledge  for  which  the 
human  race  was  destined,  is  it  wonderful  that  they  should  have  com- 
mitted themselves  to  assertions  not  in  accordance  with  facts,  although 
they  may  have  believed  them  to  be  true?  On  what  grounds  has  the 
popular  notion  of  Divine  Revelation  been  built  up  ?  Is  it  not  plain 
that  the  plan  of  Pro\'idence  for  the  education  of  man  is  a  progressive 
one,  and  as  imperfect  men  have  been  used  as  the  agents  for  t<?aching 

•  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 
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mankiiid,  is  it  not  to  be  expected  that  their  teachings  should  Ix*  j^ir- 
tial,  and  to  some  extent  erroneous?  Admitted,  as  it  is,  that  physical 
science  is  not  what  the  Hebrew  Writers,  for  the  most  part,  profess  to 
convey ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  communication 
of  such  knowledge  that  we  attach  any  value  to  their  writings,  why 
should  we  hesitate  to. recognise  their  fallibility  on  this  head  ?" 

While  Buckland  and  others  contend  that  in  the  ilosjiic  narrii- 
tivo  wo  have  simply  "  a  case  of  leaving  out  facts  which  did  not 
particularly  concern  the  writer's  purpose,  so  that  he  gave  an 
account  true  so  far  as  it  went,  though  inipeifect/'  ^Ir.  (nRxlwin 
maintains  the  real  difficulty  to  be,  not  that  circumstantial  details 
are  omittod,  which  might  reasonably  be  expected,  but  "  that  what 
is  told,  is  told  so  as  to  convey  to  onbnary  apprehensions  an  impres- 
sion at  variance  with  facts.''     lie  says : — 

"  It  has  been  popularly  assumed  that  the  Bible,  iH'aring  the 
stamp  of  Divine  authority,  must  Ix)  complete,  perfect,  and  unim- 
peachable in  all  its  parts,  and  a  thousand  diHiculties  and  incolieivnt 
doctrines  have  sprung  out  of  this  thcor}'.  Men  have  proceeded  in 
the  matter  of  Theolog}',  as  they  did  with  ]»hysical  science  Ix'foiv 
inductive  philosophy  sent  them  to  the  feet  of  Nature,  and  bid  them 
learn,  in  patience  and  obedience,  the  lessons  which  she  had  to 
teach.  Dogma  and  groundless  assiim])tion  occupy  the  ]>lace  of 
modest  inquiry  after  truth,  while  at  the  same  time  the  uj)holders  of 
these  theories  claim  credit  for  hnnnlity  and  submissivencss.  This 
is  exactly  inverting  the  fact: — the  humble  scholar  of  truth  is  not  he 
who,  taking  his  stand  upon  the  traditions  of  Rabbins,  Christian 
Fathers,  or  Schoobnen,  insists  u])on  l)ending  facts  to  his  unyiehling 
standard;  but  he  who  is  willing  to  accept  such  teaching  as  it  h:is 
pleased  Divine  Providence  to  atlbrd,  without  murmuring  that  it  has 
not  been  furnished  moi*e  copiously  or  clearly." 

And  this  in  the  face  of  the  assertion,  that  Mosi\s  knew  he  had  no 
authority  for  what  he  has  so  s<jU'mnIy  and  unhesitatingly  itssi'rtiHl ! 
He,  good  man,  was  wholly  ignonmt  of  **  our  mo<lern  habits  of 
thought,"  and  of  that  "modesty  of  assirtion  which  the  spirit 
of  true  science  has  taught  us  I" 

**  The  early  sjHHnilator  was  harassed  by  no  such  scruples,  and 
asserted  as  facts  what  he  knew  in  reality  only  ju*  prolnibilities  ;  but 
we  are  iu)t  t)n  that  account  t«»  d«»ubt  IiIk  |K'rfect  gotul  faith,  nor  nifil 
wo  attribute  ti»  him  wilful  misri'juvsentation,  or  ctmsciousness  of 
asserting  that  which  he  knew  not  t<.)  In*  true.  IJe  had  seized  one 
great  truth,  in  which,  indectl,  he  anticipated  the  highest  revelation 
of  modem  inquiry  ;  namely,  the  unity  of  the  design  of  the  world, 
and  its  subordination  to  one  sole  Maker  and  I^awgiver.  With  regnrtl 
to  details,  observation  failed   liim.       He   knew  little  of  the  earth's 
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BUiface,  or  of  its  shape  and  place  in  the  nniverse ;  the  infinite 
varieties  of  organised  existences  which  people  it ;  the  distinct  floras 
and  faunas  of  its  different  continents  were  unknown  to  him.  But 
he  saw  that  all  which  lay  within  his  observation  had  been  formed 
for  the  benefit  and  service  of  man,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Creator 
to  his  creatures  was  the  thought  predominant  in  his  mind.  Man*s 
closer  relation  to  his  Maker  is  indicated  by  the  representation  that 
he  was  formed  last  of  all  creatures,  and  in  the  visible  likeness  of 
God.  For  ages,  this  simple  view  of  creation  satisfied  the  wants  of 
man,  and  formed  a  suflicient  basis  of  Theological  teaching ;  and  if 
modem  research  now  shows  it  to  be  physically  untenable,  our  respect 
for  the  narrative  which  has  played  so  important  a  part  in  the  culture 
of  our  race  need  to  be  nowise  diminished.  No  one  contends  that  it 
can  be  used  as  a  basis  of  astronomical  or  geological  teaching,  and 
those  who  profess  to  see  in  it  an  accordance  with  facts,  only  do  this 
87ib  raodoy  and  by  processes  which  despoil  it  of  its  consistency  and 
grandeur,  both  which  may  be  preserv^ed  if  we  recognise  in  it,  not  an 
authentic  utterance  of  Divine  knowledge,  but  a  human  utterance 
which  it  has  pleased  Providence  to  use  in  a  special  way  for  the 
education  of  mankind." 

A  human  utterance !  Yes; — ^but  is  not  the  Knowledge  di^4ne? 
If  Moses  did  not  receive  his  account  by  immediate  Revelation, 
whence  did  he  get  it  ?  Can  we  believe  that  it  **  is  simply  the 
speculation  of  some  early  Copernicus,  or  Newton,  who  devised  a 
scheme  of  the  earth's  formation  as  nearly  as  he  might  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  observations  of  Nature,  and  with  such  views  of 
things  as  it  was  possible  for  an  imassisted  thinker  in  those  days  to 
take,  who  looked  at  everything  from  a  different  point  of  view  from 
ourselves,  and,  consequently,  represented  much  quite  different  from 
the  fact  ?''  Who  told  the  Writer  that  this  Mosaic  account  is  the 
product  of  "an  unassisted  thinker?'*  Could  any  unassisted 
thinker  ever  have  devised  such  a  cosmogony  ?  The  difficulties 
connected  ^vith  such  a  hypothesis  are  infinitely  more  perplexing 
than  any  which  are  thought  to  be  involved  in  the  schemes  of 
Buekland  or  Millar.  We  do  not  believe  that  any  imassisted  mind 
could  have  invented  such  a  theor}'  of  the  creation  as  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  supplies ;  and  to  tell  us  that  such  a  theory 
differs  widely  from  fact,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption.  The  Writer  is 
indignant  with  Buekland  for  saying,  that  "  the  question  is  not 
respecting  the  correcbiess  of  the  Mosaic  naiTative,  but  of  our 
interpretation  of  it,"  and  thinks  that  such  "a  proposition  can 
hardly  he  sufficiently  reprobated."  According  to  him,  it  is  far 
more  likely  that  Moses  was  wrong,  than  that  our  interpretation  is 
at  fault !  Does  he  need  to  be  told  that  even  we  in  this  age  of 
boasted  advancement,  are  only  in  tho  infancy  of  science  ;  that 
new  facts  are  every  day  forcing  themselves  into  the  light ;  and 
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that  with  the  progress  of  discovery,  aU  our  systems  of  phila*?ophy 
are  being  modified  P  It  may  be  tnat  Geology  has  yet  to  gather  up 
her  principal  facts,  that  with  these  facts  may  come  new  inductions  ; 
and  with  these  before  us,  we  may  find  that  Moses  was  in  advance 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  (Christian  P^nlij^ht- 
enment,  and  that  no  interpretaticm  of  liLs  Cosmogony  can  ever  l>o 
accepted  which  contradicts  the  facts  and  the  readings  of  Nature. 

On  the  "Tendencies  of  Religious  TuouciiiT  in  ENcn.ANn 
FROM  1688 — 1750,"  which  we  have  as  the  Sixth  Article  in  this 
volume,  we  must  not,  inviting  as  is  the  subject,  now  enter.  Here 
are  materials  for  a  good  octavo ;  while  the  Kssay  before  us  pro- 
vokes both  criticism  and  remark.  Instead  of  limiting  his  \iews 
and  observations  to  the  sixty  years  within  which  his  sulnect  would 
fairlv  have  kept  him,  the  Writer  carries  his  inquiries  ^rward  to 
the  latest  point  of  time,  and  concludes  liis  Rway  with  thc\so  wortls  : 
— "  Whoever  would  take  the  religious  literature  of  the  j)resi'nt 
day  as  a  whole,  and  endeavour  to  make  out  clearly  on  what  basis 
Revelation  is  supposed  by  it  to  rest,  whether  on  Authority,  on 
the  Inward  Light,  on  Reason,  on  Self-e^'idencing  Scripture,  or  on 
the  combination  of  the  four,  or  some  of  tliem,  and  in  what  pro- 
portions, would  probably  find  that  he  had  undertiiken  a  perplexing 
out  not  altogether  profitless  inquir}'."  Granted  : — but  what  is  the 
inference  which  the  Writer  would  draw  from  this  fact  ?  Does  ho 
mean  to  insinuate  that  we  have  no  real  basis  on  which  to  rest  the 
feet  of  a  Revelation  from  God  ?  Does  he  proi>ose  to  place  "  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Church  "  above  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Bible  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that  no  Extenuil  Evidences  can 
authenticate  the  messagt*  of  God  to  man,  and  this  l)ec»ause  they 
lack  the  very  first  requisite — universality  ?  What  does  he  find 
"  so  hardy  and  irrati<mal  in  the  assi^rtion  of  CalWn,'*  that  Seriptun* 
"  shines  sufficiently  by  its  o^ti  light  ?*'  Whatever  may  Ik*  **  the 
tendencies   of  n^ligious  thought  in   England,'*   whether  iMu?t  or 

{)resent,  and  in  whatever  dirtvtion  some  minds  may  drift  away 
rom  the  great  Central  Truths  of  our  Christian  Faith,  we  iH^lieve 
most  firmly  that  the  Bible,  as  a  supernatural  communication  to 
man  on  all  that  most  (liH»i)ly  aliei*ts  liis  interest  for  time  and 
eternity,  will  continue  to  luAd  its  place  in  the  judgment  and  the 
affections  of  the  j)eoi)le. 

By  a  ver}'  natural  and  easy  transiricm,  wo  now  pa.»«<  on  to  the 
last  article,  im  **  Thk  I.\TKKrRKT\TioN  of  S<'KiiTrRK/'  which  is 
by  Benjamin  Jowett.  M.A.  Kegius  Pnifi^sor  <»f  Grivk  in  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  <  )xfonl,  and  whii'h  involvt»s  principles  of  infinit4'  moment 
to  the  expositor  and  the  teacher  of  Chrintian  Tnitli.  We  agnn? 
with  him  in  saying,  that  the  ver\'  same  c«»urw»  of  intenin'tatiim 
which  we  apply  to   tuiy  men»ly  human  O(»uip(»sition   snould  be 
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applied  to  the  Sacred  Writings.  Words  are  never  used  in  the 
Bible  in  a  non-natural  sense,  without  some  clear  and  unmistake- 
able  evidence  in  the  passage  itself,  or  its  immediate  context,  that 
they  are  so  used.  The  grammatical  construction  is  not  different ; 
nor  is  there  any  departure  from  the  fixed  and  certain  laws  of 
speech.  The  meaning  of  words,  and  the  connection  of  sentences, 
cannot  but  be  the  same  here  as  in  any  other  book.  Every  term 
has  its  definite  sense ;  and  in  every  passage  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
has  one  grand  thought  or  idea  to  present  through  the  mind  of 
the  writer  or  the  speaker,  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  hearer. 
In  some  of  the  prophecies  there  is  indeed  a  double  sense,  on  the 
denial  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  the  prophetic  record ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  prediction,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Writer  only  one  thought, 
idea,  or  truth,  for  which  we  ought  diligently  to  search  in  harmony 
with  the  laws  of  language,  and  with  which  we  ought  to  be  fully 
and  gladly  satisfied.  Our  effort  should  be,  not  to  try  what  we  can 
force  the  Bible  to  say  in  obedience  to  our  ingenuity,  fancy,  or 
creed,  but  to  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  Author,  and  then 
determine  the  meaning  which  his  words  were  intended  to  convey. 
There  is  much  that  is  equally  true  and  false  in  the  following 
passage : — 

"  A  history  of  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  would  take  us  back 
to  the  beginning;  it  would  present  in  one  view  the  causes  which 
have  darkened  the  meaning  of  words  in  the  course  of  ages  ;  it  would 
clear  away  the  remains  of  dogmas,  systems,  controversies,  which  are 
encrusted  upon  them.  It  would  show  us  the  *  erring  fancy'  of 
interpreters,  assuming  sometimes  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God  himself, 
yet  unable  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  age,  and  with  a 
judgment  often  biased  by  party.  Great  names  there  have  been 
among  them, — names  of  men  who  may  be  reckoned  also  among  the 
benefactors  of  the  human  race, — yet  comparatively  few  who  have 
understood  the  thoughts  of  other  times,  or  who  have  bent  their 
minds  to  *  interrogate'  the  meaning  of  words.  Such  a  work  would 
enable  us  to  separate  the  elements  of  doctrine  and  tradition  with 
which  the  meaning  of  Scripture  is  encumbered  in  our  own  day.  It 
would  mark  the  different  epochs  of  interpretation  from  the  time 
when  the  living  word  was  in  process  of  becoming  a  book  to  Origen 
and  Tertullian, — from  Origen  to  Jerome  and  Augustine,  from 
Jerome  and  Augustine  to  Abelard  and  Aquinas :  again  making  a 
new  beginning  with  the  revival  of  literature, — from  Erasmus,  the 
father  of  Biblical  criticism  in  more  recent  times,  with  Calvin  and 
Beza  for  his  immediate  successors,  through  Grotius  and  Hammond 
down  to  De  Wette  and  Meier,  our  own  contemporaries.  We  should 
see  how  the  mystical  interpretation  of  Scripture  originated  in  the 
Alexandrian  age  :  how  it  blended  with  the  logical  and  rhetorical ; 
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how  both  received  weight  and  currency  from  ihcir  nse  in  support  of 
the  claims  and  teaching  of  the  Church.  We  should  notice  how  the 
*  new  learning'  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  gradually 
awakened  the  critical  faculty  in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Writiui^fs 
how  Biblical  criticism  has  slowly  but  surely  followed  in  the  tnick  of 
philological  and  historical  (not  without  a  remoter  iniluence  exercised 
upon  it  also  by  natural  science;)  how,  too,  the  form  of  the  scliohistic 
literature,  and  even  of  notes  on  the  classics,  insensibly  communicated 
itself  to  commentaries  on  Scripture.  We  should  see  how  the  word 
Inspiration,  from  being  used  in  a  general  way  to  express  what  nuiy 
be  called  the  prophetic  spirit  of  k^cripturc,  has  ]>assed,  wiihin  tlie 
last  two  centuries,  into  a  sort  of  technical  term;  how,  in  other 
instances,  the  practice  or  feeling  of  earlier  ages  has  beeu  hollowtMl 
out  into  the  theory  or  system  of  later  ones.  We  should  observe 
how  the  popular  explanations  of  prophecy — as  in  heathen,  so  also  in 
Christian  times — had  adapted  themselves  to  the  circumstancvs  of 
mankind.  We  might  remark  that  in  our  own  country,  and  in  the 
present  genei*ation  especially,  the  int^rpix'tation  of  Scrijituiv  ha<l 
assumed  an  apologetic  character,  as  though  nuiking  an  ell'ort  i«> 
defend  itself  against  some  supposed  inroad  of  science  and  criticism  ; 
while  among  German  commentators  there  is,  for  the  iirst  tinu'  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  an  approach  to  agreement  and  certainly. 
For  example,  the  diversity  among  German  writers  on  pn>|)hecy  is 
far  less  than  among  English  ones.  This  is  a  new  phenomenon, 
which  has  to  be  acknowledged.  Mort>  than  any  other  subjc<'t  <»f 
human  knowledge,  Biblical  criticism  has  hung  to  the  ]mst  ;  it  has 
been  hitherto  found  truer  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  than  to 
the  words  of  Christ.  It  has  made,  however,  two  great  stejis 
onward, — at  the  time  of  the  Kefbrmation  aiul  in  our  dav.  The 
diffusion  of  a  critical  spirit  in  history  aiul  liteniture  is  affect ing  the 
criticism  of  the  Ihble  in  our  own  day,  in  a  manner  not  unlike  the 
burst  of  intellectual  life  in  the  tittet'uth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
Educated  ])ei*s()ns  are  beginning  to  ask,  not  what  Scnjiture  nuiy  U* 
made  to  mean,  but  what  it  does.  And  it  is  no  exairi^'ration  to  sa\ . 
that  he  who  in  the  ]>resent  state  of  knowledge  will  contine  him  t  'f 
to  the  plain  meaning  of  words,  ami  the  study  (»f  their  context,  may 
know  mort*  of  the  original  spii-it  and  intention  of  the  authors  »»f  the 
New  Testament  than  all  the  controversial  writers  of  former  agi  *< 
put  together." 

We  nltogother  deny  tin*  position  that  "the  intcq)rotation  of 
Scripture  ha.s  a.ssumcd  an  apologetic  chnmctcr,  as  tljouirli  makiiu' 
an  effort  to  defend  itself  against  some  siippoM^Mj  inroad  of  x-leuec 
and  eriticism/*  The  fict  is.  that  an  unsanctitiid  M'imce  and  a 
Christless  phih»sophy  have  set  their  di.s<*overies  and  statenunts  in 
antagonism  to  the  teachings  of  Insjnr.ition,  and  have  thrown  njM.n 
the  advocates  of  Christianitv  the  burden  i>f  defence.  The  warfare 
is  provoked  and  fortHxi  on  by  those  who  nrv  ever  urging  up)n  our 
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notice  the  contradictions  wliich  they  profess  to  find  bewteen  their 
modern  science  and  our  Divino  Hevelation,  and  who  would  thus 
rather  undermine  our  belief  in  the  Book  of  God  than  call  in  ques- 
tion their  own  reasonings  and  inductions.  Having  themselves 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  and  challenged  us  to  the  fight,  would 
they  not  be  the  very  first  to  charge  us  with  cowardice,  or  as  afraid 
of  defeat,  if  we  refused  to  talce  it  up  ?  Christianity  apologetic  ! 
For  what,  and  to  whom  has  it  to  apologise  P  Christianity  defen- 
sive !  What  threatens  it,  or  what  can  succeed  against  it  P  When- 
ever those  scientific  and  philosophic  objectors  shall  assure  us,  that 
they  have  destroyed  the  pigment  whicn  gives  colour  to  an  insect's 
eye,  we  may  then  fear  for  our  Christian  Revelation.  While  we 
have  been  put  upon  our  defence,  our  aim  has  been,  not  so  much  to 
protect  either  the  Mysteries  or  the  Revelations  of  our  Faith,  as  to 
expose  the  pride  and  presumption,  the  fallacy  and  folly,  the  ignor- 
ance and  impiety  of  our  opponents.  Truth  never  has  perished  in 
the  grasp  of  an  enemy,  and  it  never  can  perish. 

Inspiration,  according  to  Mr.  Jowett,  is  "  the  prophetic  spirit  of 
Scripture ; "  but  what  he  means  by  this  is  not  very  plain,  unless 
it  be  that  we  may  deal  with  the  letter  of  Scripture  as  we  may,  so 
long  as  we  retain  its  spirit.  Must  not  the  spirit  have  a  medium 
or  a  vehicle  P  And  is  not  this  vehicle  to  be  found  in  the  letter  ? 
From  some  verbal  diiferences  and  slight  discrepancies,  he  calls  in 
question  the  veracity  of  the  record.  "  What  we  want,"  he  says, 
**  is  not  the  Book  of  Scripture,  but  the  truth  of  the  Book — ^the 
mind  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles."  In  other  words,  "  it  is  a  life 
of  Christ  in  the  soul,  instead  of  a  theory  of  Christ  which  is  in  a 
book."  Will  he  condescend  to  tell  us,  from  his  Professorial 
Chair,  how  we  can  have  the  truth  of  the  Book  without  the  Book 
itself:'  How  long  will  the  writers  of  this  School  overlook  the 
fact  that  no  verbal  differences,  and  no  ascertained  or  established 
discrei)ancies  in  the  mere  narration  of  facts,  can  ever  invaUdate 
the  truth  of  the  Record  P  When  it  is  said  that  Jesus  appeared 
after  His  resurrection  to  the  Twelve,  when  on  one  occasion 
there  were  only  Ten  present,  and  on  another  there  were  only 
Eleven,  it  is  clear  that  the  point  of  information  to  be  conveyed  to 
us  is  not  the  number  of  those  who  were  asvsembled  together,  but 
the  fact  that  the  CBrist  did  actually  appear  in  the  midst  of  His 
followers  when  they  were  gathered  together  on  these  occasions. 
It  is  the  central  fact  or  truth  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  as  that  to 
which  the  testimony  is  borne,  and  not  the  mere  accessories  of  the 
narrative. 

Much  is  said  in  our  day  of  the  want  of  harmony  between  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  and  the  intellectual  convictions  and 
tastes  of  men  j  and  Mr.  Jowett,  like  many  others  who  occup}-  the 
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same  ground  with  himself,  unaccountably  charge  this  upon  Chris- 
tianity itself.     These  are  his  words  : — 

"  The  harmony  between  Scripture  and  the  life  of  man,  in  all  its 
stages,  may  be  far  greater  than  appears  at  present.  No  one  can 
form  any  notion,  from  what  wo  see  around  us,  of  the  j)()wer 
Christianity  might  have  if  it  were  at  one  with  the  conscience  of 
man,  and  not  at  variance  with  his  intellecrtual  convictions.  Then, 
a  world  weary  of  the  heat  and  dust  of  controversy, — of  speculations 
about  Grod  and  man, — weary,  too,  of  the  rapidity  of  its  own  motion, 
would  return  home  and  find  rest." 

It  is  not  so  much  that  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament 
is  at  variance  with  man's  intellectual  convictions,  as  that  men  are 
vainly  striving  to  place  Reason  above  llevi'lation.  They  would 
rather  charge  the  Bible  with  inaccuracy  and  error,  than  cidl  in 
question  their  own  theories ;  rather  make  it  bend  to  tlieir  conclu- 
sions, than  suspect  the  soundness  of  their  own  reasonings.  They 
seem  to  forget  that  neither  science  nor  philosophy  has  yet  rea<'}R'd 
its  ultimate  facts  ;  and  that,  with  the  discovery  of  these  facts,  tliey 
may  have  to  take  a  new  and  altogether  different  ])osition.  Now, 
let  their  speculations  be  what  they  may,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
can  find  rest  otherwise  than  by  first  acx'epting,  with  the  simplicity 
and  the  trust  of  a  little  child,  the  teachings  of  l{eveak»d  Truth, 
and  then  firmly  believing,  amid  the  conflict  and  the  contradiction 
of  human  opinion,  in  the  perfect  harmony  between  the  works  and 
the  words  of  God. 

The  obvious  tendency  of  these  Essays  and  Reviews  is  to  lower  the 
authorit}'  of  the  Bible,  if  not  to  suggest  that  the  pn)gn^ss  of  the 
mind,  in  every  dejiartment  of  physical  and  moral  truth,  has 
carried  us  far  Ix^vond  the  narrower  limits  of  the  Book.  Not  only 
is  Revelation  treattnl  with  the  utmost  im^ven'iice,  but  there  is  such 
a  degree  of  assumption,  illogical  stati»inent,  and  unfoundt^d  asser- 
tion, as  to  fill  us  witli  a  perfect  amazement.  In  each  of  the 
Writers,  and  througliout  thevt)lume,  the  pride  of  intellect  i.«<  much 
more  apparent  tlnin  the  grace  of  liumility.  The  fallibilit}-  is  all 
on  the  side  of  the  Inspired  Penmen  ;  the  infallibility  U»Iongs  all 
to  this  riper  age.  In  their  human  thoughts  and  utteranei^s,  there 
could  not  but  be  imperfection  and  error;  *it  is  in  our  higher 
reasonings  and  inductions  that  there  is  absolute  certainty.  Give 
us  the  humility  (jf  the  sanctified  ht»art,  i^ith  the  efforts  and  the 
researches  of  a  loftier  intellei't,  and  the  teachings  of  this  nine- 
teenth centuT)'  will  be  subdued  and  modified  in  t*»ne. 
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II. 


TRICENTENAEY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH  REFORMATION. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1560,  the  Scottish  Parliament  met  at 
Edinburgh.  No  sooner  had  the  various  initiatory  forms  been 
disposed  of,  and  business  had  begun,  than  all  minds  and  hearts 
in  the  assembly  were  thrown  into  one  subject,  and  that  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  determination  of  the  people 
to  have  the  Protestant  Faith  established  as  the  religion  of  me 
realm.  Deep  and  savage  murmurs  were  ever  and  anon  heard 
from  the  Highland  chieis  and  a  few  Lowland  lairds,  against  the 
bald,  parvenu,  unceremonial,  unimposing  pietism  which  obtained, 
stripped  as  it  was  of  prelate,  priest,  and  altar.  But  there  was  no 
wifJiHtanding  the  pressure  m)m  without,  and  on  the  17th  of 
August,  aft^  very  tittle  more  than  a  fortnight's  consideration,  the 
Reformation  was  proclaimed  as  an  accomplished  &ct,  and  began 
to  be  estahhshed  throughout  the  land,  with  its  plain  pastor  and 
schoolmaster  for  each  parish,  pretty  much  after  the  same  ecde- 
Biastical  fonu  which  now  exists. 

That  was  a  great  fact  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  and  well  does 
it  become  the  Scottish  people  to  stand  still  and  consider  it.  Old 
superstitions,  old  associations,  an  imposing  ritual,  and  a  venerable 
hierarchy,  religious  beUefe  and  religious  antipathies,  all  were 
swept  aside  to  enable  a  simpler,  stronger,  sterner  faith  to  do  its 
wort  in  the  construction  of  the  national  character.  And  that  it 
has  nobly  and  successfully  laboured  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  Scotland's  progress,  the  habits  of  the 
people,  the  opposition  it  has  had  to  meet,  and  the  results  with 
which  the  activities  of  the  Scotch,  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
and  in  all  departments  of  industry,  have  been  crowned. 

It  was  a  noble  idea,  from  whomsoever  it  originated,  that  of 
holding  a  series  of  emphatic  services  in  Edinburgh,  commemora- 
tive of  the  goodness  of  God,  and  expressive  of  unswerving 
confidence  in  Protestant  principles,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century 
of  the  Reformation.  At  the  close  of  the  first  century,  the  people 
were  too  much  engaged  in  watching  the  retrogressive  tenoencies 
of  their  rulers  and  partisans,  to  think  of  glorying  much  in  their 
liberty.  At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  the  painful  memories 
of  1745  were  still  too  fresh  in  men's  minds,  and  the  well- 
known  lingering  regard  which  clung  to  the  fallen  House  of  the 
Stuarts,  made  Christians  wisely  hold  to  their  privileges  without 
parading  their  profession.   Circumstances  are  now  entirely  changed. 
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Loyalty  to  our  beloved  Queen  is  now  as  deep-rooted  and  enthu- 
siastic in  the  Highland  mind  as  ever  existed  for  Charlie ;  and  in  the 
Lowlands,  scriptural  views  of  the  king-rights  of  Christ  in  his 
Church,  and  attachment  to  Victoria  as  Sovereign  in  the  State, 
were  never  more  fully  appreciated,  or  happily  maintained. 

Yet  there  are  phases  of  Scottish  society  specially  calling  for 
such  a  Commemoration.  Many  of  the  aristocracy  have  imbibed 
the  views  held  by  the  Tractarian  party  in  the  Church  of  England 
— ^identical  in  every  sense  with  the  Laudian  Episcopacy,  which 
has  throughout  characterised  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church,  and 
on  account  of  which  new  energy,  bustle,  and  expectancy,  now 
pervade  that  body.  Some  Scottish  nobles  have  gone  over  entirely 
to  Rome,  affording  a  pretext  to  Popery  for  putting  forth  new 
claims  to  public  confidence — ^buUding  on  the  forgetfulness  of  the 
people  concerning  the  past.  While  the  influx  of  Irish  into  the 
industrial  districts  of  the  country  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
uneducated,  not  to  be  touched  by  the  ordinary  means  of  instruc- 
tion existing  for  the  population  in  general,  never  lost  sight  of  by 
their  priests,  intermarrying  with  the  lower  classes  of  the  Scotch, 
who  also  in  their  turn  become  priest-ridden — ^has  drawn  into 
Scotland  thousands  of  Popish  priests,  who  are  constantly 
insinuating  themselves  among  the  people,  and  getting  a  footing  in 
districts  where  formerly  their  sere  and  yellow  look,  their  straight 
hair,  their  long  surtouts  and  close  waistcoats,  their  peculiar  neck- 
ties, and  broad  brimmers,  would  have  made  them  nearly  as 
great  curiosities  to  the  inhabitants  as  Mungo  Park  was  to  the 
Africans.  Thus  Romish  chapels  are  rising  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  Romish  bishops  are  appointed!^  to  sees,  these  come 
with  pomp  to  consecrate  their  churches,  aud  the  elements  of  a 
new  struggle  begin  t6  work  in  the  bosom  of  Scottish  life. 

The  Tricentenary  of  the  Reformation,  in  these  circumstances, 
affords  an  opportunity  which  it  were  a  sin  on  the  part  of  Scotland 
to  overlook,  in  which  to  recal  the  condition  of  the  country  under 
the  supremacy  of  Popery ;  the  darkness,  superstition,  cruelty  and 
wrong  under  which  the  people  groaned ;  the  political  slavery  which 
existed,  and  the  social  misery  with  which  it  was  associated.  Nor 
must  the  state  of  the  land  during  the  reign  of  Laudian  Episco- 

Sacy  be  overlooked  ;  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  the  Lord's-day 
esecration  which  they  encouraged,  the  persecution  with  which 
they  sought  to  enforce  their  claims,  and  the  rivers  of  blood  drawn 
from  the  veins  of  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
Scotland,  which  they  caused  to  be  shed.  Nor  ought  the  people  to 
be  permitted  to  forget  that,  sweeping  as  the  Scottish  Reformation 
was,  pure  as  compared  with  the  Reformation  in  other  lands  it 
undouutedly  was,  still  that  it  were  folly  to  suppose  it  was  perfect, 
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and  ought  to  be  stereotyped.  Much  remains  to  be  done,  and  it  is 
because  of  the  opportunity  which  the  Tricentenary  Commemora- 
tion affords  of  a  review  of  the  defects,  as  well  as  of  the  excel- 
lences of  the  Reformation,  that  we  devote  a  portion  of  our  space 
to  assist  in  the  attainment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  To  this 
punxxse  is  this  article  devoted. 

There  is  as  little  reason  for  believing  that  Paul  planted 
Christianity  in  England,  as  there  is  for  supposing  that  Simon 
Zelotes  was  the  apostle  of  truth  to  Scotland.  The  best-supported 
theory  in  reference  to  the  latter  is,  that  during  the  persecution 
under  Domitian,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  the  CsBsars,  many  of  the 
Christians  fled  from  Italy  and  the  continent  to  our  shores,  and, 
being  pursued,  betook  themselves  to  the  far  north  for  shelter. 
This  was  about  a.d.  96.  There  they  appear  to  have  laboured 
quietly,  assiduously,  and  ^ith  success.  From  an  incidental 
expression  used  by  TertuUian,  we  learn,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century  the  rehgion  of  Jesus  was  known,  and  by  niunbers 
received  in  Scotland. 

It  was  not,  however,  before  the  beginning  of  the  third  centmy 
that  Christianity  began  to  be  much  professed.  Donald  I.,  with  his 
queen,  and  several  of  the  nobles,  were  then  publicly  and  with  great 
solemnity  baptized.  From  that  time  he  did  his  best  to  extii^ate 
idolatry,  to  establish  a  gospel  ministry,  and  to  turn  the  hearts  of 
his  people  to  the  Lord — but  with  limited  success.  His  constant 
wars  with  the  Romans  kept  him  from  giving  much  of  his  atten- 
tion to  this  great  work.  While  the  hold  which  Druidism  had 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people — with  its  mystic  rites  and  awe- 
inspiring  ceremonies — with  its  numerous  and  imposing  priest- 
hood, consisting  of  the  statesmen,  judges,  and  bards,  as  well  as 
spiritual  ad\4isers  of  the  i)eople,  required  a  strength  and  grasp  of 
p(nver  of  no  ordinary  description  to  enable  the  new  religion  to 
seize  upon  the  soil.  Time  and  patience,  however,  accomplished 
the  task.  New  accessions  to  the  staff  of  Christian  missionaries 
were  constantly  made  during  the  Roman  persecutions;  the 
missionaries  themselves,  holy  men,  cuHores  Dei,  known  afterwards 
as  the  Culdees,  gained  great  respect  from  the  people ;  and  in  the 
year  277,  during  the  reign  of  Cratilinth,  the  Druids  were  expelled 
the  country,  and  cxory  memorial  of  their  worship  of  any  moment 
was  destroyed.  From  this  period  is  properly  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era  in  Scotland. 

For  centuries  the  Romans,  aided  by  the  Picts,  continued  their 
wars  against  the  Scots,  with  ever-var)^mg  fortime.  For  a  time  the 
latter  were  driven  from  the  Lowlands  into  the  moimtain  fastnesses, 
or  over  the  Channel  into  Ireland — an  error  which  the  Picts  had  very 
soon  occasion  to  regi'ct,  and  the  Scots  were  agahi  invited  to  return. 

VOL.    IV.  M 
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Christianity,  mccuiwhile,  in  its  progress,  ebbed  and  flowed — now 
largoly  succossfiil,  now  sadly  depressed,  but  tliroup^bout  keepin-;  u 
firm  hold  on  the  public  mind.  Rome,  as  yet,  had  no  su])rem;u'v 
in  Sct>tland  ;  in  fact,  the  simple  ecolesiasticisni  nf  the  Culdecs — 
the  sujK^rintendents  among  them  being  no  bishops,  but  only  for 
the  time  **/>r///«'  inter  parcs,^*  aflforded  no  <>])portunity  tor  tlie 
exercise  of  an  ambition  evoked  by  an  hierarchical  system.  Yi  t 
the  thirst  for  supremacy  on  the  ])art  of  Poj)ciy  ha.s  ever  been 
insatiable,  and  Scotland  was  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  occasion  seized  upon  by  the  Pope  for  interference  with  the 
churches  in  Scotland,  w^as  the  Pelagian  hei-esy.  Tiiut  had  lai^^ed 
for  some  time,  causing  much  heart-burning  and  grievous  division. 
At  the  alleged  request  of  the  orthodox  party,  Palladius  was  suit 
for.  Insinuating  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  the  jRoph'. 
powerful  in  argument,  and  successful  in  the ()verthrow  of  doctiinal 
error,  ho  rested  not  till  he  had  obtained  the  consent  both  of  king 
and  people  to  create  an  hierarchy,  and  i)lace  the  Church  un<h  r 
the  jurisdicticm  of  Home.  This  occurred  about  the  year  b">i». 
PreWous  to  this  time  Fordun,  in  his  chronicle,  tells  us,  that  '*  the 
Scots,  following  the  customs  of  the  j)rimitive  Church,  had  for 
teachers  of  the  faith  and  ministers  of^  the  sacraments  only  Pres- 
b}iers.*'  Boetius  adds,  *'that  l*alladius  was  the  first  who 
exercised  sacred  rule  among  the  Scots,  l>eing  made  bishop  by  the 
Pope."  And  this  is  conHrmed  by  the  venerable  He(li\  who 
records,  "That  unto  the  Se(>ts,  who  believed  in  Christ,  Palladius 
was  sent  by  the  l*ope  as  their  first  bi>hoj).*'  From  this  time,  f<>r 
centuries,  Popery  prevailed. 

We  must  ])ass  over  a  long  era  of  darkiK'ss  and  death,  heavini: 
a  sigh  and  dropping  a  tear  over  the  depravity  which  could  ju'rveit 
*•  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus'^  into  a  system  of  spiritual  bondage 
and  idolatnms  woi*shi|) — Ixlieving  that  many  who  lived  an<l  died 
during  these  generations  weiv  better  than  the  faith  tluy  protevM-d 
— ^^thers,  alas  !  much  worse.  Put  all  was  not  darkness.  Tin  re 
W\^n^  chnmiclei*s  who  wove  truth  into  their  songs,  there  werr 
monks  wh(»m  Christ  met  with  in  their  monasterie?*,  and  tin  iv 
W\^n^  jH^fMais  who  were  still  able,  though  ftvbly,  and  apparent!) 
without  much  etfivt,  to  witness  for  God.  For  the  time  wa>  not  yet. 

nxoU^jiuning  »>f  the  fourteiiith  centur)' sjiw  (ireat  Pritain  sunk 
iliU*  A  vxnulilion  of  tlu'  profoundest  spiritual  gl«M.ni  and  apathy. 
TtK'  li^ht  of  true  religion,  if  existing  at  all,  ai)]H'ai's  to  have  U-*  n 
*.*  cashrxHidtxl  in  error,  as  not  to  be  able  to  make  its  inthnnce  felt. 
tVfvr\  WH5  then  full-bluwn  and  nimpant,  and  a  fearful  ciinditi<»n 
Ml  lh;5.ti^  >A^is  the  n»sult.  The  courts  ami  the  nnblts,  lM»tli  of 
Kii^uiad  ^>xl  Svthuul.  wen'  sti-e|H»d  in  ignoranc**.  Tliebishoj)s  and 
^h;*4»  ^v<x^  ia^*  pn.>tligute  that,  aceortling  to  the  testimony  of  ouu 
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of  Rome's  own  historians,  "  the  Church  was  worthy  only  of  the 
detestation  of  posterity."  Her  Popes  were  chargeable  with  the 
grossest  immoralities ;  her  monks  and  mendicant  Mars  prowled 
about  everywhere,  like  beasts  of  prey ;  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  associated  with  the  priesthood,  rottenness  prevailed.  From 
the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  had  been  introduced 
into  the  Churdi  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  the  do^a  of 
the  Seven  Sacraments,  the  baptism  of  Bells,  the  prohibition  of 
flesh  meat  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays,  the  sale  of  Indulgences, 
Auricular  Confession,  and  the  refusal  to  the  laitv  of  the  cup  in 
the  Sacrament  and  the  use  of  the  Scriptures ;  ana  as  among  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses  sufELcient  light  shone  to  secure  their 
continued  resistance  to  Bome — ^to  punish  all  who  fell  into  her 
hands,  as  well  as  to  subdue  or  crush  every  rising  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  her  own  midst,  the  infamous  Inquisition  was 
established. 

These  false  doctrines  and  foul  practices  were  now  in  their  fullest 
operation,  and  the  power  of  Rome  seemed  absolute.  Emperors 
crouched  before  the  Pope,  kings  did  homage  at  his  feet,  countries 
were  fiefe  of  his  pontificate.  That  the  people  should  be  in  dark- 
ness, in  such  circumstances,  was  only  a  natural  result ;  that  liberty 
should  be  no  more  than  a  name,  at  such  a  time,  ou^ht  not  to  be 
matter  of  astonishment.  It  has  ever  been  so— it  is  so  still — 
wherever  priestcraft  has  supreme  power,  the  people  are  enslaved. 
And  such  was  the  state  of  these  lands  then.  But  God  does  not 
allow  unmixed  evil  long  to  rule  unopposed — darkness  undisturbed 
long  to  reign.  In  the  fourteenth  century  it  was  when  John 
WycliflFe,  "  the  star  of  the  Reformation,"  burst  through  the  gloom, 
and  began  to  teach,  Avith  a  clearness  and  a  power  which  to  this 
day  occasions  wonder,  the  grand  truths  of  the  everlasting  GospeL 
The  ground  which  from  the  first  he  occupied  as  a  reformer  was, 
the  Headship  of  Christ  alone  in  the  Church — destroying,  in  his 
estimation,  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope ;  salvation,  through  the 
pcrftHjt  sacrifice^  of  Christ,  needing  no  supplemental  sacrifice  of 
tnmsubstantiation ;  freedom  of  Christian  worship,  thus  separating 
the  Church  from  earthly  government ;  and  the  nght  of  the  people 
to  the  Word  of  God,  which  led  him  to  translate  the  Scriptures 
into  the  vernacular  tongue. 

Amid  abounding  imquity  Wycliffe  stood  forth,  like  a  giant 

refreshed  with  new  wine,  and  laboured  incessantly  in  denouncing 

the  errors  of  the  Papacy  and  the  immorality  of  the  clergy,  calling 

on  men  to  seek  salvation  alone  through  faitit  in  Christ.     Nor  was 

he  lo^g  without  followers.     The  heart  of  thase  nations  seemed 

sick  of  the  sin  and  shame  which  passed  for  religion.     Adlierents 

flocked  to  him  from  all  classes  :  and  though  he  was  twice  cited  to 

m2 
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appear  before  the  emissaries  of  Rome,  by  the  f^^cat  interest  which 
his  undaunted  courage  had  secured  on  his  side,  nothing  was  done 
to  him.  He  died  at  his  hving  of  liUttorworth,  haWng  hy  his 
labours  planted  the  pillars  of  the  Reformation.  His  ashes  weie 
dug  up  by  his  enemies,  scattered  to  the  winds,  and  east  npon  tlic 
waters.  Poor  spite  towards  one  whom  they  eonhl  not  toneh  wliile 
he  was  h\'ing.  Yet  there  in  liistor\%  after  eenturies,  John  Wyelitte 
stands — the  first  Protestant  and  Puritan  ! 

The  Lollards  were  Wy differs  suceessors.  They  went  e\-ery- 
where  preaching  the  same  great  truths,  and  many  of  tliem  sealetl 
their  testimony  with  their  blood.  Wyeliife'.s  liihie  made  its  way 
both  in  England  and  Scotland.  Tlie  seeds  of  truth  soon  became 
broadcast  in  both  countries.  Especially  in  the  south  and  west  of 
Scotland  was  this  the  case.  So  that,  after  Patrick  Hamihon, 
Walter  Mills,  George  Wishart,  and  others  had  watered  the  Word 
with  their  tears  and  prayers,  and  finally  with  their  blood — when 
John  Knox  began  his  great  work,  he  found  a  ])eople  nrepareil  to 
his  hand.  And  such  was  the  effect  of  his  energetic  nnnistration<, 
that  in  a  verj^  few^  years  a  large  proportion  of  the  popuhition  of 
the  Lowlands,  including  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  had 
renounced  Popery,  and  were  ready  to  dennmd,  with  him,  as  the 
established  religion  of  the  laud,  the  creed  and  the  ecclesia>tici>m 
of  the  Reformation. 

We  must  here,  in  a  few  sentences,  ask  the  reader's  attention, 
first,  to  the  establishment  of  the  Kefornmtion  in  England  under 
Elizabeth;  and,  then,  regard  its  subsecjuent  institution  in  l'><»0  in 
Scotland.  This  falls  in  with  the  onler  of  events  in  point  of 
time,  as  well  as  meets  the  object  which  we  have  meanwhile 
in  Wew. 

It  was  now  a  happy  day  for  England — *'  the  bhuwly  (iuet  n 
Mary"  was  dead.  On  the  announcement  <>f  this  fact,  the  Parlia- 
ment was  immediately  assembled.  The  ('onnncms  were  summoned 
to  the  bar  of  the  Upper  Ilousi',  and  were  iidbrnuHJ  that,  with 
their  consent,  the  Lady  Elizalnth  .should  Im?  prochiimiNJ  (^h m. 
With  one  approving  voice  the  announcement  was  met.  At  II;ir- 
field,  Elizabeth  had  been  reari^<l  in  comparative  solitmle.  ILit*! 
by  her  sister  ilary,  and  hating  her  iu  return,  she  seemed  naturall\ 
to  shrink  fnmi  the  T)arties,  lM)th  in  ChuR^h  and  Stati',  who  had 
pre>'iousIy  encircled  the  throne,  and  had  bnaiirht  it  into  such  di^- 
ice.  On  the  17th of  November,  looS,  EHzabeth  wa-*  pHnlaimc^l. 
>ix  days  afterwards  she  made  her  jmblic  i-ntrance  into  I^rondnn. 
No  one  was  struck  with  her  U^auty,  but  all  vvcie  !iticrt«-<l  hy  h»  r 
bearing.  \\Tien  a  Pible  was  presi*nte<l  to  her  on  her  ]»:i-^«»ai:c 
through  the  city,  she  kisstnl  it  and  pnsM^d  it  to  her  heart — Imldin;^ 
it  there  amid  the  iicclamatious  of  the  j)e<»ple.     It  had  been  wiil 
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had  she  loved  it  better,  read  it  more,  and  acted  more  in  accord- 
ance with  its  precepts. 

"  The  new  Queen,  however,  proved  herself  to  be  a  genuine 
daughter  of  Henry  viii. ;  for  she  commenced  her  reign  by  for- 
bidding her  subjects  to  be  reformed  sooner,  and  closed  it  by  pro- 
hibiting them  from  being  reformed  further  than  she  chose."  She 
announced  to  the  Pope  her  accession  to  the  throne.  Sir  Edward 
Came,  the  Enghsh  ambassador  at  Rome,  conveyed  the  message. 
The  aged  Paul,  who  was  then  Pope,  on  hearing  it,  broke  through 
all  restraint,  stamped  with  rage,  declared  that  England  was  a  fief 
of  Rome,  that  Elizabeth  was  illegitimate,  and  that  it  was  excessive 
temerity  for  her  to  assume  the  title  and  authority  of  Queen  of 
Enghmd  mthout  his  leave.  This  was  a  providential  circumstance, 
for  which  our  country  has  to  be  thankful  to  this  day.  Elizabeth, 
with  all  her  faults,  was  not  a  woman  to  be  trifled  with ;  and, 
hearing  of  the  Pope's  conduct, 'commanded  her  ambassador  imme- 
diately to  leave  Rome  and  return  home.  Then  began  her  work 
of  re-establishing  the  Reformation. 

Taking  time  and  advice  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Sir  William 
Cecil,  then  Secretary  of  State,  informed  her  Majesty  that  the  largest 
portion  of  the  nation,  ever  since  her  father's  reign,  inclined  to  the 
Reformation.  King  Edward's  Liturgy  was  revised  in  Council ; 
and  though,  to  satisfy  Elizabeth,  it  was  made  much  less  decidedly 
Protestant,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1559,  it  was  estabUshed  by  law, 
in  virtue  of  an  "  Act  for  the  Uniformity  of  Common  Prayer." 
A  clause  was  inserted  in  this  Act,  without  which,  Elizabeth  in- 
formed Archbishop  Parker,  she  would  never  have  signed  it,  em- 
powenng  her,  as  Queen,  "  to  ordain  further  ceremonies."  Among 
other  tlimgs  it  gave  her  power  to  create  a  Court,  infamous  to  all 
posterity — the  history  ol  a  similar  one  in  Scotland,  during  the 
Cliarles's,  may  be  traced  in  blood — the  Court  of  High  Commission ; 
evor\'  member  of  which  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  Cro\vn,  and 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  take  cognizance  of  religion.  Here, 
at  the  outset,  was  a  great  blot  on  the  Reformation,  as  established 
by  Elizabeth.  She  became  Head  of  the  Church,  tj^ok  the  place  of 
the  Pope,  and  required  all  to  submit  to  her  supremacy. 

Xor  was  this  all.  Elizabeth,  acting  on  this  authority,  caused 
to  be  published  fifty- three  injunctions ;  among  other  things, 
ordaining  that  ])riests  and  deacons  should  not  marr^^  Avithout  leave 
of  the  bishops  and  two  justices  of  the  peace,  nor  bishops  without 
the  consent  of  the  archbishops  and  the  high  commissioners  ;  that 
private  and  family  prayers  shoidd  be  discouraged,  and  that  all 
pniyer  sh<juld  be  ofiered  in  the  churches,  where  the  Queen's  will 
was  supreme.  Slio  frowned  upon  preaching,  and  established  for 
the  Sabba%i-da\-  the  Book  of  Sports.     Bishop  Sandys  observes. 
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that  "  multitudes  of  persons  did  not  hoar  a  sermon  once  in  seven 
years  in  the  cliurches."  As  to  her  own  reli<^on,  Elizabeth  iil>jure(l 
nothing  in  Popery  but  submission  to  a  higher  authority  than  her 
own,  and  "  was  no  further  a  Protestant  than  was  n(>eossaiy  to  make 
herself  a  Pope."  In  the  Royal  Chajwl  she  had  images,  and 
crucifixes,  and  lighted  candles;  and  when  her  oliaplain,  on  one 
occasion,  preached  against  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  iiual^le  to  contain 
her  anger,  she  shouted  out  to  him — "  Desist  from  that  ungodly 
digression,  and  go  on  with  your  text !"  In  all  this  the  word  and 
authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  were  not  regarded,  though  lie  alone 
is  the  "  Head  over  all  things  to  the  Church/' 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  these  things  should  he  without 
something  of  that  spirit  being  evoked  which  animated  Wyelitle, 
and  which  Hved  in  and  led  on  to  death  for  Christ  his  successoi-s — 
the  Lollards.  Nor  was  it  so.  Elizal>eth  was  not  ignorant  oi'  the 
fact  of  Puritanism  existing,  standing  boldly  out  ag;iinst  hrr 
usurpation  of  power,  not  in  matters  tem|K)ral,  but  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  This  she  determined  to  uproot  and  destroy.  The 
London  clerg}'  were  summoned  to  ap[KMir  before  the  High  Com- 
mission, sitting  in  St.  Paul's.  A  hundred  of  them  obeytnl  the 
call.  They  had  placed  before  them  a  certain  !Mr.  Cole,  dressod 
in  full  canonicals,  as  the  Queen  approved.  The  I5isln>p's  Chan- 
cellor addressed  them: — ** My  masters,'*  said  he,  "and  ye  ministrrs 
of  London,  the  Council's  pleasure  is,  that  ye  strictly  kee|>the  unity 
of  apparel,  like  this  man  [pointing  to  Mr.  Cole  J,  with  a  sijuare 
cap,  a  scholar's  pnMi  priest-lik(\  a  tippet,  and  in  the  church  a 
linen  surplice.  Ye  that  A\ill  subscribe,  say  *  Volo;'  ye  who  will 
not,  say  *  Nolo.'  "  On  attemi)ting  to  sj>eak,  they  were  connnanch-d 
to  be  silent;  and  while  sixty-three  subscriluHl,  acknowledging  that 
it  wounded  their  conscience,  thirtv-sevc^n  would  not  suhM-rilK'. 
choosing  rather  to  suffer,  or  even  to  die.  Tlu'se  were  the  \\v< 
Puritan  pastors — ^many  of  them  the  most  gmlly  men.  and  most  ot* 
them  the  best  preachers  of  their  day.  at  a  time  when  not  one 
minister  in  six  could  compose  a  sermon. 

Now,  there  j^  not  much,  a])parently,  in  a  minister's  dn^« — 
whether  he  preach  in  a  black  p)wn  or  a  white.  t>r  in  no  gown  at 
all.  Nor  indeed  is  there  anytliing  in  the  mere  gannent.  A  man 
may  preach  as  well  in  a  smiH'k-fnK'k  as  in  a  sui*])Iice — in  aCuncva 
as  in  a  Cambridge  gown.  Jhit  it  is  whether  any  ]»rinciple  i*^  at 
stake  in  wearing  it — whether  or  not  it  is  ////  />//////»  oj*  a  ]»art\ . 
It  wa.s  on  the  gnmnd  of  oj)|)osing  tin*  Popish  d<Ktrine  of  the  Ma>s 
that  Ridlev  ordered  the  altars  to  \n}  removed  ihm\  the  chnnhcs, 
and  a  simple  table  to  be  used.  It  was  in  opjxwition  to  rMpcrv. 
and  with  a  desire  to  upnwt  it  from  the  Church,  that  Bishop 
Hooper  refused  to  wear  sacerdotid  vestments,     liishop^owil,  in 
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the  like  spirit,  declared  the  priestly  garb  to  be  "  a  stage-dress,  a 
fool's  coat,  a  rcUque  of  the  Amontes,  and  promised  to  spare  no 
pains  to  extirpate  all  such  Popish  remnants."  This  was  the 
ground  on  wmch  Puritanism  took  its  stand.  And  well  had  it 
been  for  the  Church  of  England  to-day,  had  its  voice  been  regarded 
and  its  counsels  of  wisdom  been  followed,  instead  of  its  noble  men 
having  been  martyred.  But  the  compromise,  of  which  the  English 
Church  is  the  offspring,  between  Popery  and  Protestantism,  has 
developed  into  many  hideous  conformations.  Among  others, 
observe  this  day  how  the  seeds  of  the  apostacy,  left  in  the  Church 
of  England  at  the  Reformation,  are  seen  full-blown  in  Tracta- 
rianism,  bearing  bitter  fruits,  preparing  and  sending  multitudes 
back  to  the  bosom  of  the  Man  of  Sin,  proclaiming  to  the  world 
that  Oxford  is  the  highway  to  Rome,  and  showing  that,  if  England 
is  ever  to  be  Christ's,  the  Reformation  has  yet  to  be  reformed. 

The  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  a  very  different  matter  to  the 
Reformation  in  England.  The  Scottish  sovereigns  and  Court  were 
ever  opposed  to  it.  Popish  to  the  back-bone,  they  did  everything 
they  could  to  stem  the  current  of  reforming  opinions.  But  all  was 
in  vain.  The  people  had  put  their  hand  to  the  plough,  backed 
by  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  and,  with  a  full  realization 
of  the  "  perfervidum  ingcnium  Scotorum,"  nothing  could  stop  their 
progress,  or  induce  them  to  look  back.  Hamilton,  Wishart,  and 
their  compeers  had  laboured  hard,  and  had  laboured  successfully, 
in  exposing  the  entire  rottenness  of  the  Popish  hierarchy,  as  well 
as  in  p^o^'ing  the  imscripturalness  of  Popish  doctrines  and  practices. 
John  Knox  followed  in  their  wake,  with  all  the  rigour  of  Cahan 
both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  and  with  far  more  than  Calvin's 
pf)wer.  He  was  a  bold  man,  was  John  Knox  ;  and  his  bravery 
was  just  the  thing  to  set  on  fire  the  sturdy  hearts  of  Scotchmen 
for  God  and  His  truth.  An  iconoclast  was  Knox ;  and  his  dis- 
regard for  mere  form  and  ceremony — crucifix,  cathedral,  or  conse- 
cration— went  far  to  leaven  the  whole  land  with  that  spirit  of 
freedom  in  religious  matters  which,  whilst  it  has  its  extremes  which 
ought  to  be  avoided,  had  for  that  age  its  excellences ;  so  that, 
despite  the  opposition  of  James  v.,  his  widow  the  Queen-Regent, 
and  their  daughter,  the  unhappy  Mary,  refoiTning  opinion  went 
on,  gathered  strength,  and  resulted,  in  1560,  in  the  most  Reformed 
of  ail  the  Refonn  Churches,  and  in  the  purest  establishment  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  having  neither  priest  nor  prelate,  but  simple 
ministers,  elders,  and  deacons. 

Such  is  the  Reformation,  the  Tricentenary  of  which  in  Scotland 
happens  this  year.  For  its  realization  we  have  much  to  be  thankful. 
Greatly  do  we  rejoice,  therefore,  that  durmg  this  month,  in  Edin- 
burgh,' this  great  fact  is  to   be   brought   to  mind   before   God, 
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and  on  an  extensive  scale  and  catholic  basis  to  ])C  cclebratc'd. 
This,  we  think,  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  This  will  load  to  a  review 
of  the  whole  subject — to  a  recalling  to  renieinbraiue  of  those  evils 
of  Popery  out  of  which  the  Reformation  led,  and  about  which 
now-a-days  so  many  people  appear  to  be  inditlereiit — to  a  reeon- 
sideration  of  the  Reformation  itself,  its  worth  and  its  weaknis'^, 
its  excellences  and  its  defects,  and  to  a  devout  appreciation,  we 
hope,  of  the  present  mission  of  Christianity — j)ure,  inuletiled,  and 
unshackled — which  may  lead  to  the  putting;  forth  of  primitive 
power  towards  "the  restituticm  of  all  thing's/'  May  the  best 
expectations  of  the  largest-hearted  of  the  Chnstian  men,  who  have 
onginated  and  are  labouring  to  carry  out  this  celebration,  be 
realized!  and  may  even  more  than  they  foresee  of  freedom  to  all 
the  churches  of  the  saints  be  thereby  advanced ! 

We  should  ill  discharge  our  duty,  however,  were  we  to  <ln>r 
our  remarks  withcmt  hinting  at  a  few  of  the  i>bligations  restini: 
on  the  Churches,  and  worthy  of  their  devout  consideration,  in 
relation  to  the  age,  and  as  arising  out  of  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Refonnation. 

We  have  little  or  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Scottish  Kefnrniei*s 
in  reference  todocti-ine.  In  res|Krt  to  the  great  t)Utline  of  Divine 
Truth,  their  opinions  were  scriptural  and  well  defined.  Alnntt  thr 
icork  of  Christ,  tbeir  views  have  ever  appeared  to  us  to  be  siune- 
what  cramped,  and  their  estimate  of  it  limited  ;  so  that,  taken  in 
their  legitimate  ap])lication,  their  offers  of  l)ivine  Mercy  became, 
though  they  meant  not  so,  all  but  necessarily  circumscriU'd. 

On  the  question  of  Church  govtMnment.  it  has  long  apptanil 
to  us  that  the  Word  of  God  affords  no  gronnd  lor  much  dogma- 
tizing. There  are  a  few  fundann^ntal  j)rinciples  laid  down  in 
the  !New  Testament  on  which  we  are  reipnred  to  act,  and  bv\\bi»h 
the  Church  is  to  be  kept  pure — all  else  sirms  left  to  natural  deve- 
lopment. A  diversity,  in  this  res]H'«t,  was  to  1k'  anticij>at«<l. 
Ecclesiasticism,  fairiv  considered,  is  the  utterance  in  action  aitli- 
out  of  our  spiritual  lite,  and  of  the  Church's  .spiritual  life  iritliin. 
A\Tiert»  there  is  life,  there  will  be  variety.  A  forest  of  trees  ihmv 
all  be  pruned  into  one  form  in  winter  ;  but  no  sot^ner  will  tbc 
breath  i)f  spring  begin  to  bl«>w  upon  them,  and  tlie  life  of  >ummer 
burst  forth  and  shoot  out,  than  vou  will  find  infinite  diversity. 

The  more  simple,  bowcvei-,  our  orgiuii/ation  be<omcs,  the  nmre, 
we  feel  persuadixL  will  it  accord  with  the  cbara«trr  and  claims  «»f 
a  Church  of  Christ  truly  spiritual.  Complicntinns  jmd  e\cc>.MS 
of  organization  are  not  utt«'rances  of  i>ower,  l»ut  of  \Makn»N>.  >i'mi 
that  a  disn»giu\l  is  to  l»e  shown  in  the  way  and  manner  in  wbicb 
we  carr}*  on  the  wt)rk  of  GimI  : — nor  is  a  want  of  attention  to  tin' 
di^iplino  of  the  Church  ever  to  be  mauifl»^telI.  A  highly  spiritually 
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educated  mind,  a  highly  spiritually  educated  Church,  a  highly 
spiritually  educated  age,  will  never  he  satisfied  with  anything  but 
what  God*s  Word  approves,  His  honour  demands,  and  His  service 
requires. 

The  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all  the  forms  of  Church  govern- 
ment which  have  for  any  length  of  time  been  mixed  up  with  the 
State,  lies  in  this — the  amomit  of  the  tcarJdhj  governmental  which 
becomes  embodied  with  and  overrides  the  scriptural  and  spiritual. 
This  has  led  to  legislation  instead  of  arbitration — ^to  injunction 
instead  of  admonition — yea,  to  every  form  of  compulsory  enact- 
ment, up  to  Episcopal  Decretals  and  Papal  Bulls.     The  whole  of 
these  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  voluntary  character  of  true  re- 
ligion, as  founded  on  individual  conviction  and  action ;  and  as  their 
existence  implies  the  presence  and  possession  of  power  with  man 
over  his  fellow-man — a  power  after  which  men  naturally  lust — so 
do  they  indicate  the  certainty  of  a  struggle  before  the  Church  and 
the  world  get  rid  of  politico-ecclesiastical  authorit}%  whether  in 
the  form  of   Synodical   action,   Prelatical  dictation,    or  Papal 
anathema. 

The  great  question  with  which  the  Churches  of  these  islands 
have  yet  to  grapple — a  question  handed  down  to  us  from  the  Re- 
formation— is  that  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  We  do  not 
here  inquire  whether  a  magistrate,  as  such,  is  bound  to  help  the 
Church.  We  believe  that  every  man  is  to  use  all  the  influence 
he  possesses  for  his  God.  But  a  magistrate  lives  not  on  the  bench, 
nor  a  king  on  the  throne.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  may  cast 
in  their  positional  influence  for  Clirist,  ^v^thout  carrying  into  the 
Church  their  magisterial  authority.  No  government  can  long 
sui)port,  from  the  public  purse,  all  sections  of  religionists  in  the 
land,  yet  all  may  be  alike  loyal.  To  select  one  sect  to  the  neglect 
of  all  the  others,  is  to  elevate  the  one  to  the  injury  of  the  many ; 
— it  is  to  create  pride  on  the  one  hand,  and  originate  heart-burnings 
on  the  other : — it  cannot  ntalize  for  good  the  section  which  is 
selected — it  is  ever  a  bone  of  contention,  working  discontent  among 
all  the  rest. 

"Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  more  injurious  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  in  the  world,  than  its  subser\dency  to  secular 
power.  There  are  certain  mujuestionable  blessings  which  the 
T)().^session  of  *  pure  and  undefiled  rehgion '  by  a  country,  cannot 
iail  to  confer  both  upon  its  government  and  people;  and  there 
are  cc^rtain  rights  and  privileges  which  every  government  must 
rM)ncede,  in  order  to  the  propagation  and  enjoyment  of  religion. 
Hut  the  moment  the  spiritual  overrides  the  secular  power,  the 
State  becomes  oppressed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  and  the  instant 
the  secular  power  interferes  with  the  individual  Christian,  or  with 
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Christian  Churches,  in  the  exercise  of  their  privileges,  Christianity 
suflFers  from  intolerance.  The  true  equilibrium  between  them  we 
believe  to  be,  %vhen  religion  is  left  free  to  do  its  own  work  in  its 
own  sphere,  and  tJie  civil  power  in  its  sphere  ;  then  the  former  will 
further  the  ends  of  all  good  government,  and  the  latter  will  possess 
enlightened  and  sanctified  subjects  among  whom  to  exercise  its 
highest  and  noblest  functions. 

"  As  it  is,  much  of  the  time  of  senates,  much  of  the  wisdom  and 
eloquence  of  statesmen,  have  been  expended  in  endeavouring  to 
settle  disputes  occasioned  by  the  overreaching  grasp  either  of 
secular  or  spiritual  authorities.  Much  of  the  bitterness  of  parties 
is  fomented  and  fed  by  clashing  interests,  originating  in  the  same 
source.  Separate  these,  giving  "  a  fair  field  and  no  favour "  to 
religion,  and  liberty  to  governments  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  their  own  affairs,  and  speedily  a  new  era  will  dawn  upon  the 
world.  The  prejudices  of  sect  in  the  Churches  will  give  place  to 
the  provocations  of  love  ;  the  useful  in  religious  creeds  will  esta- 
blish the  real  in  them ;  the  lordly  priest  will  discover  his  honour 
in  becoming  the  lowly  minister ;  freedom  of  opinion  will  create 
respect  alone  for  fairness  of  opinion  ;  piety  will  shun  pride  as  it 
would  poison ;  wisdom  will  appear  to  be  what  it  really  is,  both 
good  and  great,  because  great  in  doing  good ;  nobility  will  become 
another  name  for  exalted  virtue  and  practical  worth  ;  and  govern- 
ments will  exist  in  their  true  character,  and  in  their  proper  place, 
as  the  executives  of  the  public  will  for  the  protection  of  the  lives, 
the  liberties,  and  the  properties  of  the  whole  people.  Far  is  the 
world  yet  from  enjoying  this  blessed  condition  of  things ;  still,  the 
anticipation  of  its  realization  is  no  mere  chimera,  but  a  predicted 
certainty,  having  the  Gospel  of  Christ  working  out  its  fulfilment 
in  the  world,  and  the  God  of  the  Gospel  presiding  over  the  elements 
of  its  sublime  consummation.*'* 

What  all  the  Churches  of  the  Reformed  Faith  desiderate  at 
this  crisis  in  the  world's  history,  is  a  baptism  of  life  and  power 
from  on  high.  All  have  organization  enough — all  order  and  form 
enough.  What  is  wanted  is  vitaliiy.  The  bud  bursts  its  shell, 
and  casts  off  its  coat,  when  'the  life  within  it  rushes  forth  into 
blossom  and  fruit.  So,  Heaven's  own  life,  coming  down  with 
resistless  power  upon  the  Churches,  will  finally  prove  the  grand 
Restorer  from  all  death  within,  and  the  great  Reformer  from  all 
ecclesiastical  malformations  without ;  casting  off  the  useless,  and 
removing  all  that  stands  in  the  way  of  prosperity. 

What,  then,  is  the  state  of  society  around  the  Churches  ?  The 
masses  everywhere  are  moving,  and  craving  after  a  better  con- 

•  Dr.  Brown's  "  Peden  the  Propbet,"  p.  144. 
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dition  of  life.  Are  the  Churches  moving,  to  meet,  with  God's 
own  remedy,  the  craving  of  the  masses?  Or,  do  they  dread  move- 
ment, shiink  fi'om  seeming  disorder,  fear  novelty  ?  Are  they  so 
orderly  and  so  fonnal,  that  they  shiink  from  the  apparent  vulgarity 
of  going  out  of  the  ordinar}^  way  to  do  good  ?  l)o  they  stand  on 
their  dignity  ?    Is  there  no  danger  of  Chiu'ches  dying  of  dignity? 

In  our  day,  all  is  movement.  The  arabs  of  the  street  and  of 
the  city  are  being  gathered  into  ragged  schools,  the  social  evil  is 
being  grappled  with  at  midnight,  "  the  missing  Unk"  of  woman's 
gentle  hand  is  now  bringing  up  from  the  dregs  of  societ}^  into  the 
genial  influences  of  regenerating  love,  and  truth,  the  most  hideous 
shapes  of  lost  humanity.  Omnibus  men  are  being  preached  to 
in  their  yards,  butcher  boys  meet  for  nightly  prayer,  cities  and 
towns  are  being  brought  together  in  Christian  conference  about 
missions  at  home  and  missions  abroad — ^missions  to  the  young  and 
missions  to  the  old ;  and  the  cry  is  going  up  night  and  day  to  the 
Jjord  of  Sabaoth — "  Send,  Lord,  send  now  prosperity !" 

AMiat  as  Christians  we  have  to  regard  is,  that,  individually  and 
in  imion  with  our  fellow- Christians,  we  take  care  that  our  link  in 
the  golden  chain  of  instrumentalities  is  fully  charged,  and  that  it 
faithfully  communicates  its  quota  in  the  great  work  of  moving, 
enlightening,  and  sanctifying  the  world.  Let  Christians,  let 
churches  be  encouraged — ^for  most  assuredly  will  come  the  day, 
the  long-expected  day  of  earth's  great  jubilee,  when  from  the 
south  and  from  the  north,  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  Jesus 
shall  receive  his  inheritance,  and 

"  Justice  and  mercy,  holiness  and  love. 
Among  the  people  walk  ;  Messiah  reign, 
And  earth  keep  jubilee  a  thousand  years !" 
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That  "the  world  docs  not  know  its  best  and  greatest,''  is  a  truth 
familiar  to  our  Gennan  neighbours,  no  less  than  to  ourselves.  We 
rarely  do  full  justice  to  those  with  whom  we  associate,  till  it  is  a 
little  too  late,  and  all  that  remains  of  the  best  specimens  of 
humanity,  is  the  dust  and  ashes  of  their  graves.  Though  eminent 
men  constitute  the  life  of  a  nation's  life,  and  often  become  the  best 
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KHiefcictv>rs  ivf  the  age  they  adorn,  lea\^ng  the  treasure  of  ai 
hvHKHirvxl  memof)*  behind  them,  to  awaken,  in  distant  bosoms, 
what  Lonl  Karnes  calls,  "the  sympathetic  emotion  of  virtue;" 
yet,  bv  a  strange  perversion  of  our  moral  sentiments,  we  are  too 
much  disjxised  to  overlook  merits  which,  in  our  hearts,  wo  arc 
obligeil  to  acknowledge,  and,  at  a  safe  distance,  shall  be  ])repared 
to  venenite  and  admire. 

As  man  never  acts  without  a  motive,  such  as  it  is,  tin  re  may 
be  some  foimdation,  in  the  nature  of  thin;;s,  for  this  rehictaut 
homage.  It  requires  excellence  to  aj)i)reciate  excellence,  genius 
to  estimate  genius,  and  >visdom  to  discern  those  hidden  (jualities  in 
mankind,  wliich,  like  rivers  flowing  a  long  way  undi'r<::roun(i,  do 
not  often  disclose  themselves  to  the  li^rht  of  day.  Wv  ma\  be 
too  near  the  statue  to  observe  its  elevation  ;  or  we  have  no 
admiration  to  spare,  from  that  secret  idol  of  every  man^s  woi*sbip, 
his  own  dearer  self;  or  we  are  touched  with  envy  at  the  known 
superiority  of  a  rival;  —  weary,  hke  the  Greek  countryman,  of 
always  hearing  Aristides  called  "the  just;" — or  we  arc  t«»o 
eager,  too  absorbed,  too  busy,  or  too  tnflnig,  to  analyze  anollier's 
title  to  estimation;  ])esides  that  he  may  cross  our  path  in  to<» 
many  ways.  Not  till  they  have  pjissed  away,  and  Death — which 
heightens  the  lustre  of  all  that  he  touches,  hi  the  very  moment  of 
removing  it — has  made  tliat  which  was  beautiful,  ])ermanent.  liy 
placing  upon  it  the  seal  of  immortality,  do  we  fully  recogni/e  all 
the  excellence  even  of  our  dearest  friends. 

"  For  it  8o  fulls  out, 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
While  we  enjoy  it  ;   but  In'ing  lacked  and   lost, 
Why,  then  we  reck  the  value  ;   then  we  timl, 
The  virtue   that    possession   would   not  show  us 
While  it  was  ours." 

This  tendencv  to  mairnifv  the  dead,  and  to  overh»ok  or  di^paniLre 
living  worth,  is  as  injurious  to  oui*s<'lves  as  it  is  unjust  to  otju  is. 
and  robs  both  parties  of  many  o]»vious  advantages.  -Ml  iui^land 
felt  that  it  wjus  a  wrong  to  humanity,  that  IIavel«H  k's  nuhtaiy 
excellence  was  s(»  long  unaeknowledged;  and  men  grieved  that  h** 
oould  not  have  known,  before  his  departure,  *>(  the  high  istim.i- 
tion  in  which,  for  his  late>t  exphdts,  he  wa>  In  Id  by  his  (^meu 
and  countrv.  Lord  Bacon  onlv  bi'tnived  his  intimate  kiiowh-ilLrr 
of  human  nature,  and  |)erha[)s  of  the  Kn^li-h  -ide  **{'  it,  wlit  n  he 
bequeathed  his  name  to  nostirity,  aftir  *'  tlm  i-  i^intratit.n'-  shall 
have  passed  away.**  Milton  must  have  known,  that  the  rich 
iuherituuce  of  his  fame  would  increase  as  the  vears  revolved,  and 
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that,  however  dashed  and  chequered  his  renown  might  be,  among 
his  own  immediate  contemporaries,  by  reason  of  party  strife,  or 
political  estrangement,  he  should  yet  leave  behind  him  writings, 
m  noble  poetry  or  lofty  prose,  which  the  English  nation,  and 
Europe  at  large,  "would  not  willingly  let  die.'*  Humboldt 
himself,  in  one  of  these  letters,  suggests  another  form  of  the 
truth  we  have  stated.  "What  men  believe  or  disbelieve,  is 
usually  made  a  subject  of  discussion  only  after  their  death  ;  after 
one  has  been  officially  buried,  and  a  funeral  sermon  has  been  read 
over  one  by  Sydow.''* 

It  is  a  gratfl^ing  circumstance  that  Baron  Humboldt  may  be 
considered  as  a  marked  exception  to  this  prevailing  rule ;  for  he 
was  not  left  to  wait  for  his  apotheosis,  nor  doomed  to  linger  on  to 
his  latest  day,  in  hope  of  tardy  justice  or  posthumous  renown. 
Before  he  had  attained  to  the  ordinary  meridian  of  life,  he  was  early 
recognized  by  his  countrjTnen,  and  generally,  on  the  Continent, 
as  a  distinguished  person.  From  the  publication  of  his  Personal 
Narrative  in  1805,  he  has  been  more  or  less  considered,  in  this 
country,  as  an  eminent  traveller,  possessed  of  nearly  every  requi- 
site for  the  undertaking,  especially  in  the  department  of  natural 
science  and  philosophy,  and  in  the  art  of  managing  men  in  the 
various  countries  through  which  he  passed.  We  may  well  under- 
stand the  depth  of  esteem  entertained  for  him  by  his  countrymen 
and  by  the  present  King  of  Prussia,  from  the  language  his  Majesty 
employed  when  introducing  Humboldt  to  the  Emperor  Franz 
Joseph  of  Austria,  at  Prague,  some  years  ago. 

"  And  who  is  the  Baron  Von  Humboldt,"  says  the  Emperor, 
"  that  you  present  him  to  me  with  so  much  empressenient  ?  I 
have  never  heard  of  him." 

**  Not  hoard  of  him!"  exclaimed  the  King  with  honest  amaze- 
ment :  "  why,  he  is  the  greatest  man  since  the  deluge  !  " 

Tliese  letters,  left  by  Humboldt,  to  be  published  as  a  posthu- 
mous legacy  to  the  world,  have  created,  we  are  told,  a  lively 
sensation  over  all  Germany,  where,  'sritliin  a  few  weeks  after  they 
were  printed,  a  fifth  edition  appeared.  Tliey  have  been  hailed, 
in  the  present  eventful  state  of  aifairs,  as  fresh  and  startling 
endence  of  the  foct  that  liberal  principles,  and  a  strong  feeling  of 
German  nationality  and  unity,  have  been  steadily  gaining  ground, 
even  among  the  highest  classes  of  Prussian  society.  To  this 
feature  of  the  book,  far  more  than  to  "  the  delicious  bits  of  scandal 
in  it,"  to  some  of  which  we  shall  feel  it  our  duty  to  refer,  the 
powerful  effect  which  it  has  produced  is  mainly  to  be  attributed. 


•  '•  Von  Sydow,  one  of   the   chaplains  of  the    Prussian  Court,    who  usually 
preached  the  funeral  sermons  of  people  of  rank  or  note  buried  at  Berlin.' 
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Some   controversy  has   been  awakened   as   to  the  piO|,iL ty  of 

Imblishing  some  of  the  statements ;  but  the  editor  of  the  orii^liiul 
etters,  an  accomplished  lady,  has  ably  vindicated  herself  from  the 
charge  of  issuing  them  so  soon  after  the  writer's  death.  li 
appears  that  Humboldt  sometimes  WTote  mure  than  2,000  letters 
every  year  to  all  sorts  of  persons;  and  he  even  ])rotested  against 
having  unauthorized  or  confidential  letters  puhhslied  after  his 
decease.  But  those  contained  in  this  vohinie  wen*  exj)ressly 
designed  for  publication,  and  were  committed,  for  this  purpose,  to 
the  care  of  his  intimate  friend  yarnhai::en,  a  man  of  i^nat 
eminence,  worthy  of  his  confidence,  more  than  his  e(jual  in  tlie 
science  of  language   and  of  thought,  and  to  whose  enhj^htened 

I'udgment  he  often  deferred.  But  as  Varnhagen  died  first,  these 
itenirv  treasures  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  own  niece, 
Ludmdia  Assing,  of  Berlin,  who  also  shared  the  regard  of 
Humboldt ;  and  they  have  been  accordingly  printed  by  her,  as  she 
asserts,  "  unalivred  and  entire/^  in  which,  as  we  think,  she  acted 
wiselv  under  the  circumstances.  Tlie  collection  Ls  enriched  by 
the  letters  of  other  famotLs  and  distinguished  men,  which  exhiliit 
Humboldt  in  his  wide-spread  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  in 
his  manifold  relatiims  to  scholars  and  men  of  letters,  to  statesmen 
and  princes,  all  of  whom  sought  him  and  paid  him  homage. 
Hurarwldt's  own  letters  are  often  illustrated  by  pas^sages  in  Vani- 
hagen's  Diar\%  giving  us  the  s])oken  as  well  as  the  written  expres- 
sion of  Humboldt*s  thoughts.  We  learn  from  the  IMvface  and 
Introductory  Vindication,  that  Humboldt  knew  of  X'arnhau^en's 
Diary,  and  himself  re|M'ated  facts  and  statements  to  liim  with  a 
view  to  publicati<m,  giWng  him,  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  7th,  IS  11, 
his  fullest  sanction: — *^  After  mt/  speedy  lU  cease  you  may  d*  til  ai 
you  please  with  sueh  j/raperty/* 

At  the  same  time  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  some  of  Humboldt's 
own  letters  have  disap{)ointed  us,  behig  scarcely  equal  to  the 
reputation  of  the  author.  Many  of  the  subjivts  an*  trivial  in  tlie 
extreme,  and  others,  though  not  withont  a  slight  bearing  uimmi  the 
topics  of  that  day,  have  t«»tallv  lost,  by  this  time,  the  limit.  1 
imj>ortance  they  po-srssed.  ^\'e  mention  this,  in  order  that  u>ir 
readers  may  not  expect  from  the  vdlume  mon«  than  they  an»  lik«  ly 
to  find  in  it!  This  mu>t  be  tlu*  almost  unavoidahU*  re>ult  of  httriN. 
accumulated  through  a  succession  of  years,  and  left  to  be  publi>iln  -1 
after  the  >\Titer\s  death,  when  the  wht)le  state  auvl  franu'  of  nublic 
affairs  shall  In*  totally  altereil,  unless  such  lettei*s  nlate  to  j)«»litii;vl 
events  or  transactions  of  jHTmanent  interest.  I'hey  wi»re  com- 
mitted also  to  the  can^  \\vA  vU>'.'>!;.  nfuu  iUtr.iKit*-  friend,  who,  had 
he  lived,  would  quesn  vu^"^•*  h  in-'  im  r»  '-.tl  a  wi-lr  «l.-4  ntinii  :  :ind 
would  probably  have  Uft  out  llumlM»!vU*>  piiU  liC  i\iurnce  i«i  the 
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inconvenience  he  felt  "  from  a  wretched  little  whitlow  on  my  toe/' 
He  might  have  expunged,  without  loss,  some  of  those  futile 
attempts  at  ironical  wit  and  humour,  most  of  which,  if  they  ever 
had  any,  have  lost,  like  salt,  their  Attic  savour,  in  the  transla- 
tion ; — and  we  hope  also,  that  he  would  have  cancelled  some  of 
those  contemptuous  allusions  to  religious  men  and  religious  things, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  reflect  no  credit  upon  the  good  taste  of  his 
departed  friend.  The  correspondence  which  relates  to  eminent  men, 
or  to  the  progress  of  his  owti  writings,  constitutes  the  chief  interest 
of  the  work.  It  is  no  treason  to  say,  that  the  e\ident  design  of  the 
collection  must  chiefly  have  been  to  illustrate  the  fame  of  the 
celebrated  traveller,  by  showing  the  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  by  those  of  his  contemporaries,  who  stood  in  the  nearest  poli- 
tical or  intellectual  rank  to  himself. 

Friedrich  Heinrich  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  bom  at 
Tegel,  near  Berlin,  in  September,  1769  —  a  year  remarkable  for 
the  birth  of  great  men.  JN^apoleon  Buonaparte,  the  late  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Cuvier,  Chateaubriand,  George  Canning,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  Marshal  Ney,  Marshal  Soult,  and  Von  Humboldt, 
all  first  saw  the  light  that  year.  He  was  educated,  with  a  view  to 
emplo}Tnent  in  the  direction  of  the  Government  mines,  suc- 
cessively at  Gottingen,  Frankfort-dh-the-Oder,  at  Hamburgh, 
and  at  the  mining-school  at  Frieburg ;  but  he  soon  broke  away 
from  the  trammels  of  trade  and  became  a  traveller. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  seems  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
those  pursuits  in  which  he  was  destined  to  attain  so  much  nonour. 
In  company  with  George  Forster,  a  friend  of  kindred  tastes,  he 
made  excursions  to  several  parts  of  Europe,  the  Alps,  and  Italy ; 
and  in  1790,  ^^sited  Holland  and  England — the  result  of  which 
was  his  fli-st  publication,  "  On  Certain  Basaltic  Formations  on  the 
Ehine." 

Charmed  by  the  discoveries  of  Galvani,  in  electricity,  he  gave 
himself  to  the  study  of  that  science,  and  published  the  result 
in  two  octavos  at  Berlin  in  1796,  with  notes  by  Blumenbach. 
Ha^'ing  liiilcd  to  obtain  any  appointment,  in  connection  with 
Government  expeditions,  he  detennined  to  rely  on  his  own  efibrts; 
and  accordingly^  in  1797,  he  travelled  with  M.  Aime  Bonpland, 
the  eminent  botanist,  in  various  excursions  in  Spanish  Guiana, 
from  whence  they  returned  to  Cumana  in  1800.  They  next  pur- 
sued their  scientific  researches  on  the  continent  of  South  America. 
On  the  23rd  June,  1802,  they  climbed  Chimborazo,  and  reached 
a  height  of  19,300  feet — a  point  of  the  earth  higher  than  any  that 
had  been  before  attained :  after  wliich  he  spent  some  months  in 
Lima  and  Mexico.  In  January,  1804,  he  embarked  for  Havan- 
nah ;  paid  a  visit  of  two  months  to  Philadelphia  and  other  parts 
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of  the  United  States ;  returned  to  Europe,  and  landed  at  Havre  in 
August,  1804 — richer  in  collections  of  objects,  on  the  great  field  of 
the  natural  sciences,  than  any  preceding  traveller. 

Humboldt,  upon  his  return  to  Euro])e,  was  warmly  welconud 
by  the  savant  of  Paris,  where  his  brotluT  William  was  settled 
for  some  years  as  an  attach^  from  the  Prussian  Court.  l*aris 
at  that  time  offered  a  gi'eat  assemblage  of  scientific  aids, 
and  Humboldt  took  up  his  abode  there  ;  and  then  commenced 
a  series  of  gigantic  pubhcations  in  almost  every  dej>artment  <»f 
science.  Having  visited  Italy  in  18 IS,  with  Gay  l.ussac,  and 
afterwards  travelled  in  England  in  18'J2,  he  ])ennanently  took 
up  his  residence  in  Berlin  hi  1827  ;  ami,  having  enjoyed  the 
personal  favour  of  the  then  Sovereign  of  Prussia,  and  of  his 
successor,  he  was  made  a  Councillor  of  State,  and  was  entrust(  d 
with  more  than  one  diplomatic  mission.  In  1S*J1),  ut  tlie  par- 
ticular desire  of  the  Czar,  he  visited  Russia,  Siluiia,  and  tlie 
shores  of  the  Casj)ian  Sea,  in  com])any  with  (iu/tav  Pose  and 
Ehrenberg.  They  accomplished  a  journey  of  2,\V2  geographical 
miles  onward  to  the  south-east  slo{>e  of  the  Altai,  t< ►wards  the 
Chinese  frontier,  returning  by  Astracan,  Moscow,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg. In  18;Mj-l),  he  published  his  **  Critical  History  of  (ien- 
graphy,  and  the  Progress  of  Astronomy  in  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Centuries.** 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  he  was  only  a  traveller 
or  a  man  of  letters.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  much  occupied  with 
thoughts  and  speculations  upon  the  political  condition  of  (terniany, 
France,  Russia,  and  England.  He  appears  to  have  looked  U|M>n 
the  state  of  affairs,  even  then,  with  a  wide  forecast  as  to  the  probable 
consequences.  In  Vanihagen's  Diary,  (pioted  in  these  lettei*^,  of 
1838-1),  we  have  such  remarks  as  these,  which  have  been  verified 
in  our  own  times  : — 

"HuniboUlt,  in  a  Iohlt  visit,  ^^avo  mc  the  news  fr-oiii  Tr»j.lli/. 
Both  the  Kiii^  ot'  I^nissia  ami  tlu»  KinjuTor  of  Kiissia  avoiilctl  luii  i,'^ 
alone  with  each  othci-,  as  each  appnlu'ntb'il  t'nibarnissnicnt  iVmn  it 
The  Eni|x^ror  spoke  vci-y  contiinpiuouslv  of  the  pn\Hciit  form  of  tin* 
French  GovcrnnuMit,  ami  was  particularly  seven*  on  Kini^  I-.oin>> 
Philij)j)0.  Prince  Metternieh  was  tTHV  and  c»an'losH  ;  f»»r  the  pn-M-nt 
he  was  wholly  wiilmui  a|>|>rehension,  l>ut  harlM>iire»l  the  irlooniy 
foreboding  that  with  liouis  Pliilipj)e*K  <loatli,  affairs  wonhl  take  a  fresh 
turn  and  war  would  Ik-  inevitable.  In  dealini:  with  Metternieh,  onv 
must  always  Hpply  tlie  test  of  seeing  how  far  any  particular  opinion 
fits  in  with  his  present  jMjsition." 

Again.  April,  18:]1)  : — 

"Visited  HuinUddt,  who  t«»ld  nie   a   ^n  ii  timim]  ,  r  ..f  ihin;^',,  ai;*! 
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showed  me  a  fine  portrait  of  Arago.  He  spoke  mucli  of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  complications  in  the  East  Indies  and  Persia,  and  related  to 
me  what  he  had  heard  from  the  mouth  of  the  Russian  Emperor 
himself  on  the  subject.  The  Emperor  was  embittered  against  the 
English,  and  thought  it  of  the  highest  importance  to  counteract  their 
dominion  in  Asia.  Humboldt  allows  that  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
a  good  fifty  years  must  pass  away  before  any  real  danger  from 
Russia  will  threaten  the  English  in  the  East ;  but  that  apprehension 
and  zeal  might,  even  without  necessity,  produce  a  conflict  in  Europe 
before  it  would  come  to  a  collision  in  that  quarter :  both  sides,  how- 
ever, would  bethink  themselves  before  bringing  matters  to  that  pass." 
[Letters,  p.  41,  42.] 

Humboldt's  political  sagacity  has  been  fiilly  confirmed  by  the 
events  of  1854,  by  the  Crimean  War,  by  the  Persian  Outbreak, 
and  by  the  Indian  Revolt.  "Apprehension  and  zeal"  really 
brought  about  struggles  of  no  mean  dimensions,  the  probability  of 
which  Russia  seems  to  have  more  ftdly  foreseen  than  England  or 
France,  her  own  sinister  policy  having  had  much  to  do  in  bringing 
them  about ;  just  as  the  dishonest  juggler  is  likely  to  know  more 
about  shifting  the  cards  than  the  unsuspecting  bystander. 

In  1842,  the  Baron  came  to  England  in  the  suite  of  the  King  of 
Prussia,  on  occasion  of  the  baptism  of  the  heir  apparent  of  these 
realms.  It  was  supposed  in  Germany,  that  the  visit  was  planned  and 
arranged  by  Bunsen,  and  had  contributed  to  make  his  appointment 
as  ambassador  palatable  at  the  English  Court.  Among  the 
honours  and  attentions  which  Humboldt  received,  in  his  public 
career,  few,  it  is  said,  were  more  signal  or  gratifying  than  the 
marks  of  respect  and  esteem  evinced  towards  him  in  the  highest 
quarters ;  and  his  reception,  in  scientific  circles,  was  not  less 
welcome.  These  attentions,  however  grateful  to  him  at  the  time, 
do  not  appear  to  have  abated  his  usual  tendency  to  look  upon 
men  and  thinp:s  with  a  somewhat  unfriendlv  and  cvnical  eve.  It 
IS  no  unusual  thing,  we  believe,  with  our  Continental  and 
American  neighbours,  to  file  their  tongue,  and  speak  most  favour- 
ably of  what  they  see  and  hear  while  they  are  in  England — 
flattered  in  the  extreme,  as  they  must  be,  by  the  courtesies  they 
receive  from  public  men,  and  those  who  dwell  in  noble  houses;  but 
reserving  it  to  their  after  correspondence,  upon  their  return,  to  right 
the  balance,  and  thus  relieve  tnemselves  of  that  burden  of  grati- 
tude, which  always  sits  ill  upon  mean  natures,  by  remarks  of  a 
disqualifying  or  an  acrimonious  kind.  From  no  one  did 
Humboldt  receive  greater  indications  of  respect  than  from  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  then  stood  high  in  the 
councils  of  their  Sovereign ;  but  as  it  is  just  possible  that  they 
may  have  failed  to  go  all  the  lengths  which  the  Baron's  egregious 
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self-love  would  have  desired,  he  contrives,  after  the  most  approved 
fashion,  in  the  midst  of  his  other  encomiums,  "  to  hint  a  fault,  and 
hesitate  dislike.*' 

After  Humboldt's  return,  Vamhagcn  writes,  evidently  at  his 
friend's  dictation : — 

"  Humboldt  has  given  me  a  very  favoumblo  account  of  Eno^lainl. 
At  court,  great  splendour,  but  a  simple  and  natural  nioiU*  of  pi-ivato 
life  ;  conversation  easy  and  friendly,  and  good-natured  in  its  tone, 
even  between  the  members  of  rival  political  factions.  1*i:kl  In'  il>is 
not  like ;  did  not  like  him  before;  says  t/iat  he  liHiks  Jikr  <i  Jlntrhman  ; 
is  rather  vain  than  ambitions;  haj<  iKirrow  ricirs.  Lord  AlK'rdeen's 
taciturnity  is  invincible.  It  has,  however,  the  effect  of  making  folks 
believe  he  could,  if  ho  would,  say  something  good.  Bunsen  has  in 
numerous  instances  shown  an  utter  want  of  tact :  all  the  world  is 
against  him.  The  king  more  than  ever  disposed  to  take  his  ]»art. 
Even  Englishmen  say,  *  The  whole  affair  of  the  king's  journey  is 
only  an  intrigue  of  Bunsen.*  " 

But  wo  suppose  that  the  memory  of  Sir  Kobort  Peel,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  now  venerable  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  are  not  likely 
to  suffer,  with  any  reflecting  man,  from  obs(^rvations  so  flippant  as 
these;  which,  like  the  attacks  of  Zoilus  on  Homer,  or  the  critics  of 
his  o>vn  dav  on  Drvden,  or  Macaulav*s  estimate  of  Lord  Bacon's 
philosophy,  are  far  more  likely  to  injure  the  writer  than  any  ono 
else. 

^^Hiilst  we  are  upon  this  ungracious  topic,  we  may  add  thnt 
his  reference  to  Prince  AllKTt,  betrays  a  captiousiicss  not  (|uit<» 
worthy  of  the  author  of  Kosmos.  "As  to  Prince  Albert,'* 
he  says,  "I  had  at  his  o\vi\  request,  when  he  was  at  Stolfcn/ils, 
ordered  a  copy  of  my  Kosmos  to  bo  laid  in  his  apartnictit, 
and  he  had  the  politeness  not  to  thank  mo  for  it.*'  But  it 
seems  that,  shortly  after,  the  Prince  Cinisort  si»nt  bim  not  only 
a  handsome  letter  of  thanks,  but  also  j)re8ented  him  with 
CatherwiMul's  book  on  Mexican  Monuments  ("Views  in  (\'ntnd 
America,'*)  >\nshing  it  might  be  considennl  as  a  sequel  to 
IIumlK)ldt*s  own  large  work  on  Central  America.  Tliis,  h«»wrvir, 
displea^-^cnl  the  lUiron,  as  he  had  purchased  the  work  some  time 
bt^fore,  and  thought  lie  should  have  likini  a  copy  of  Byrt>n*s  works 
better— circumstances  which  the  Prince  could  not  \>v  exiHrtcnl  to 
know.  lie  criticises  the  style  of  the  letter  t)f  tlianks — I'^piniallv 
the  use  of  the  words,  fprracis  of  ntarn,  which  Prince  AllnTt  ba<l 
quoted — ^but  he  let^  out  the  real  secret  of  his  dis.satisfacti<»n  in  the 
tsuci  that  it  containe<l  no  reference  to  tln^  (iuiiii.  **  It  in  fdninfjr, 
ioOy  that  he  never  menfionji  Qikkn  Vkt<>ria,  irho  prrhnjhH  dtHM  tiof 
Jiud  My  book  on  Nature  sufficient  it/  ChrUtian  /**     It  is  creditable  to 
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the  better  taste,  and  better  nature,  of  Vamhagen,  that  he  strongly- 
rebuked  his  friend  for  his  injustice  to  the  Prince.  On  which 
Humboldt  adds,  "  You  were  right  in  scolding  me  for  my  too  great 
severity  against  the  man  of  the  star-tqf races.  I  am  severe  only 
w4th  the  mighty  ones,  and  this  man  made  an  imcomfortable 
impression  on  me  at  Stolzenfels.** 

Our  readers  will  regret  with  us  that  the  Baron,  who  has  so 
many  claims  to  estimation,  on  the  nobler  side  of  his  nature,  should 
have  occasionally  betrayed  such  littleness  of  mind,  which  dero- 
gates more  from  his  own  honour  than  from  that  of  any  other 
person.  If  the  Queen  did  not  think  Humboldt's  writings  "  suffi- 
ciently Christian,^^  an  opinion  which  many  others  equally  share,  it 
might  be  wise  on  her  part  not  to  let  her  name  appear ;  and  we  are 
truly  glad  that  the  rehgious  sentiments  of  Her  Majesty,  in  favour 
of  Di\^e  Truth,  should  be  so  well  known  a/id  appreciated  abroad, 
and  have  a  due  weight  among  literary  men.  But  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Prince  Consort  wrote  the  letter  of  thanks,  on 
nis  own  personal  spontaneity,  without  implicating  Royalty  at  all 
in  the  matter. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  these  observations  upon  sentiments  uttered 
in  private,  unless  given  by  permission  of  the  persons  principally  con- 
cerned, involve  a  tacit  breach  of  confidence  between  man  and  man. 
Such  instances,  if  often  repeated,  tend  to  sow  distrust  between  dif- 
ferent orders  of  the  community.  They  may,  not  unreasonably,  be 
expected  to  deter  aristocratic  or  royal  persons  from  associating 
qmte  so  freely  with  strangers,  as  they  might  otherwise  be  disposed 
to  do ;  at  least  till  the  moral  and  interior  nature  of  ^dsitors,  intro- 
duced within  the  favoured  circle,  shall  be  sufficiently  known  and 
attested,  to  give  probable  indication  that  those  in  high  places, 
whether  princes  or  public  men,  shall  be  safe  from  gratuitous  insult 
or  misrepresentation,  in  after  time.  N.  P.  Willis,  in  his  letters  from 
America,  some  years  ago,  after  his  visit  to  this  countr}%  gric^vously 
offends  in  this  particular.  But  Baron  Humboldt  might  have  known 
better,  if  Willis,  and  others  of  his  tribe,  did  not.  We  have  heard  it 
stated,  by  those  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion,  that  Mrs. 
Stowe's  own  reminiscences  would  have  been  none  the  worse  for  a 
httle  careful  revision  and  weeding  in  this  respect.  Not  having 
the  pri\alege  of  an  acquaintance  with  her,  we  speak  ^\dthout  a 
particle  of  prejudice;  but  it  will  strike  any  one  at  a  glance,  that 
opinions  and  conversations  find  a  record  in  her  "Sunny"  pages, 
which  could  never  have  been  uttered,  with  a  view  to  publicit}',  by 
the  parties  whose  noble  hospitality  she  had  shared. 

It  is  no  more  than  just  to  say,  that  these  ebullitions  of  feeling 
and  temper  must  be  considered  as  rather  exceptional  with  the 
Baron  than  habitual  to  him.    It  is  certain  that,  through  life,  most  of 
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those  who  knew  him  retained  a  deep-felt  and  most  cordial  rcp;ard 
to  him,  for  it  is  said  that  he  never  lost  a  friend.  He  was  always 
most  assiduous  in  the  service  and  assistance  of  men  of  science, 
extending  available  help  to  Liebig,  to  Agassiz,  and  to  others,  in  the 
most  generous  manner.  Lady  Morgan,  who,  at  a  later  period, 
knew  him  well  at  Paris,  assures  us  that  his  company  was  univer- 
sally sought,  and  that  the  noblest  minds  deh'ghted  in  his  society. 
Madame  de  Houchien,  indeed,  says  that  he  was  thou*;ht  to 
be  "given  to  sarcasm  and  mystification;^'  but  she  worthily 
adds,  "  I  never  hear  his  name  announced,  without  rising  with 
involuntary  deference.  His  presence  recals  all  that  is  most  sublime 
in  the  capability  of  human  nature.  His  gigantic  labours,  con- 
trasted with  the  pleasant  familiarity  of  his  conversation,  indicate 
the  imiversality  of  the  highest  order  of  mind.  He  is  like  the 
elephant,  who  can  with  equal  ease  tear  down  an  oak,  or  pick  up  a 
pin.  With  me  he  always  *  picks  up  the  pin,^  and  we  fall  into 
persiflage  as  usual." 

No  city  in  the  world  was  so  rich  in  men  of  science  a*s  Paris  was 
then,  and  with  all  these  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Among  his 
scientific  friends  in  Paris  from  the  year  1807,  we  may  nvkon  l^iot, 
Gay-Lussac,  Cu\ier,  liaplace,  Arago,  Berthollet,  and  others. 
Varnhagen,  who  met  him  at  Paris  in  1810,  says: — **  In  the 
mhtis  of  Mettemich  (who  was  at  that  time  Austrian  ambassador 
at  Paris)  I  saw  Huml)oldt  only  as  a  brilliant  meteor,  so  much  so 
that  I  hardly  found  time  to  present  myself  to  him.  Karely  has  a 
man  engaged  to  so  great  a  degree  the  esteem  of  all,  the  ndniira- 
tion  of  the  most  opposite  parties,  and  the  zeal  of  all  in  j)(»\v('r  t«» 
serve  him.  Napoleon  does  not  love  him  !  He  knows  HuniboMr 
as  a  shrewd  thinker,  whose  way  of  thinking  and  whose  opinion 
-cannot  be  bent ;  but  the  Emj>eror  and  his  court,  and  the  hiirh 
authorities,  have  never  denied  the  impression  which  they  rtxvived 
by  the  presence  of  this  bold  traveller,  and  the  light  which  seems 
to  stream  from  it  in  every  direction." 

From  this  time,  for  tvi'cnty  years  together,  after  his  great  Russian 
journey,  his  life  was  without  any  remarkable  incident,  U'ing  chic  Hy 
taken  un  in  preparing  his  works  for  the  pres? ;  and  in  lat^T  yeai*s 
he  resided  cnieflv  at  Berlin,  by  the  wish  of  the  King  of  Prus.»<ia. 
whose  friend  and  guest  he  was ;  and  his  official  dutii^,  not  very 
laborious,  demanded  const^int  attendance  at  a)urt  on  given 
occasions. 

Humboldt's  last  considerable  publication  was  his  **  Kosmos,**  by 
which  he  is  likely  to  be  most  permanently  known,  and  which  he 
speaks  of  as  the  work  of  his  lile.  It  wa^  the  one  thcmght  (^f  his 
thoughts — ^his  first  and  last  conct^ption — **  the  most  majestic  statue 
of  his  house  of  life."     "  Its  undefined  imagt*,*'  he  wrote  in  1844, 
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"  has  floated  before  my  mind  for  half  a  century ;"  while  his  object, 
to  use  his  own  fine  expression,  was  to  show  "  the  order  that  per- 
vades the  universe,  and  the  magnificence  of  that  order.''  Writing 
to  Vamhagen,  he  says : — 

"  I  am  going  to  press  with  my  work — the  work  of  my  life.  The 
mad  fancy  has  seized  me  of  representing,  in  a  single  work,  the  whole 
material  world, — all  that  is  known  to  us  of  the  phenomena  of 
heavenly  space  and  terrestrial  life,  from  the  nebulae  of  stars  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  mosses  on  granite  rocks  ;  and  this  in  a 
work  in  which  a  Hvely  style  shall  at  once  interest  and  charm.  Each 
great  and  important  principle,  wherever  it  appears  to  lurk,  is  to  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  facts. 

"  My  title  at  present  is  Kosmos ;  outlines  of  a  description  of  the 
physical  world.  I  know  that  Kosmos  is  very  grand,  and  not  with- 
out a  certain  tinge  of  affectation ;  but  the  title  contains  a  striking 
word,  meaning  both  heaven  and  earth.'* 

This  would  have  been  a  great  undertaking,  to  occupy  a  life  in 
prospect,  but  to  finish  it  when  between  seventy  and  eighty-nine 
years  of  age,  seemed  a  hopeless  anticipation.  He  was  ftdly 
aware  of  the  difficulty.  He  says,  "I  will  finish  the  Kosmos, 
although  at  the  entrance  to  many  sciences  (such  as  Universal 
History,  Geology,  and  the  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens)  dark 
apparitions  stand  threatening,  endeavouring  to  prevent  me  from 
reaching  the  interior."  The  last  page  of  the  fifth  and  last  volume 
was  finished  on  September  14th,  1858.  It  was  a  happy  day 
with  Humboldt,  for  he  had  completed  his  life-long  task,  and  on 
his  eighty-ninth  bii*tliday  !  ^ever  did  conqueror  receive  greater 
congratulations  from  so  many  persons,  as  he  did  from  his  friends. 

Vamhagen  humorously  says : — **To  console  him  on  the  score  of 
his  age,  I  wrote  to  Humboldt,  that  even  eighty  years  may  become 
comparative  youth — witness  Fontenelle,  who,  at  a  hundred,  wishing 
to  pick  up  a  lady's  fan,  and  not  being  able  to  do  it  quickly  enough, 
exclaimed  regretfully : — "  Que  n'ai  je  plus  mes  quatre  vingt  ans ! " 
— "  Alas,  that  I  have  no  longer  the  vigour  of  eighty!  "  To  which 
Humboldt  replies  : — "  Heartiest  thanks,  for  having  ofiered  me  the 
consolation  of  the  characteristic,  and  to  me  imcommon,  expression 
of  Foiitcnelle's ;  but  twenty  years  are  by  far  too  short  to  see 
better  things." 

His  best  friends  were  sincerely  delighted  at  the  acceptance 
and  popidarity  of  his  latest  work,  and  no  one  appeared  more 
surprised  than  Humboldt  himself.  He  writes  to  Vamhagen :  "  How 
is  it  that  Kosmos  has  acliieved  such  an  imexpectcd  success? 
Partly,  I  suppose,  from  the  train  of  thought  whicn  it  awakens  in 
the  readl^r's  mind,  and  partly  from  the  flexibility'  of  our  German 
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tongae,  which  renders  word-painting  (representing  things  as  they 
are)  so  easy." 

Some  of  the  letters  of  Mettemich  in  this  volume  are  highly 
charaeteristic ;  especially  one,  in  which  he  avers  that  his  own  proper 
taste  and  bias  had  always  been,  not  towards  politics,  hut  to  the 
study  of  the  natural  sciences,  had  not  circumstances  drifted  him 
fix)m  his  desired  career.  "  Le  sort  m*a  eloignee  de  ce  que  j'aurais 
voulu,  et  il  m'a  engag^  dans  la  voie  que  je  n*ai  point  choisi.*' 
He  speaks  of  having  had  an  absolute  disgust  for  public  affairs, 
which  it  had  been  necessary  for  him  to  overcome ;  but  once  em- 
Darked  on  that  tide,  he  could  now  only  take  scientific  studies  as  a 
solrc^  instead  of  making  them  the  one  object  of  his  pui-suit.* 

It  would  have  given  not  only  ourselves  but  the  entire 
Christian  world  unspeakable  satisfaction,  to  have  discovered  any 
mark  of  the  hapi)y  influence  of  genuine  religious  principle  over 
his  mind ;  but  something  the  reverse  of  this  will  often  force  itself 
upon  those  who  peruse  this  Volume.  No  distinct  recognition  of 
the  grand  realities  of  llevciUed  Ileligion  can  be  discovered  in  tlu'so 
Letters,  nor  perhaps  in  his  works  at  all,  with  tlie  exception  of  a 
passage  in  his  Kosmos,  eulogizing  the  Hebrew  Writers  for  their 
noble  descriptions  of  the  works  of  Nature,  which  we  gladly  hail. 
He  speaks  of  Nature  as  olKKlieut  to  the  prinniry  impression 
given  to  her — **la  uatnre  obeissante  a  une  premien*  impulsion 
donnee,'* — and  then  observes,  all  Ix^yond  the  domain  of  tlie  physi- 
cal world,  and  its  phenomena,  Ix^longs  to  a  class  of  sjRvuhititMis 
more  exalted — **et  appartient  a  une  autre  genre  d(»s  spii-ulations 
plus  elevl'es^* — but  what  those  more  elevated  speculations  an*,  he 
does  not  define.  This  is  all  the  proof  he  cares  to  give  of  his 
Thkism. 

Many  persons  know  the  value  of  religion,  not  so  much  by  the 
experience  of  its  blessings,  as  by  the  painful  sense*  (»f  the  cahuuitii  s 
that  unifonuly  mark  its  absence ;  for  they  give  frei|uent  tukru 
that  whoever  else  may  have  lost  happiness,  they,  at  any  nite,  havo 
not  found  it.  To  this  ivmark,  the  exj)erience  of  Haron  IIumlMiMt 
oflfers  no  contradicticm  or  counterjM>isi» ;  for  under  the  weight  of 
years,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  fru>tration  of  h<»m»  and  i>bje<'t,  and 
the  near  approach  of  eternity,  he  K'trays  emotions  for  which  the 
Gosjx?l  would  have  btvn  tlu'  best  balm,  and  the  only  one.  In 
January,  1808,  he  says,  **  I  live  joyK'ss  in  my  eighty-ninth  year, 
because  of  the  much  ft)r  wliich  I  have  striven  from  my  y<iulh, 
so    Uttle    hiis   lx.H.»n    accomplished/*      ^Vf\er   the   death   of  Von 


•  "  Une  foUlanc^  jc  me luui toamU sant  pcrdre  de  rue  oe  vcr«  quoi  porUrerent 
mcUnationt ;  et  il  in*e«t  rcvmlt^,  qae  ce  qoe  j'cumo  deniK'  jwurtiir  ivjf»r«ier 
eomme  le  but  de  nui  rie  mteUeetoelle,  n'en  mX  derena  qae  le  touUgvmeDt."  (p.  16^.) 
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Buch,  he  emphatically  adds,  "  This  hurial  was  ix)  me  o.  prelude." 
"Cost  comme  eela  que  je  serai  dimanche" — and  in  what  condi- 
tion do  I  leave  this  world  ?  I,  who  remember  1789,  and  have 
shared  its  emotions.  However,  centuries  are  but  seconds  in  the 
gi'eat  development  of  advancing  humanity.  Yet  the  rising  curve 
has  small  bondings  in  it ;  and  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  find  one's 
self  on  such  a  segment  of  its  descending  portion.*'  Again,  after 
his  first  seizure,  which  caused  a  temporary  paralysis,  leaving  the 
"  gait  unsteady,"  but  the  mind  free,  he  eloquently,  but  mournfully 
subjoins : — 

"  The  nature  of  my  nervous  complaint  has  remained  incompre- 
hensible to  me.  There  are  magnetic  thunderstorms  (the  Polar  light), 
electrical  storms  in  the  clouds,  nervous  storms  in  man,  strong  and 
weak  ones,  perhaps  only  a  sheet-lightning,  a  forerunner  of  the  other. 
I  have  had  grave  thoughts  of  death  ;  comme  un  honmie  qui  part, 
ayant  encore  heaucoup  de  lettres  a  ecrire.  Other  interests,  that  will 
ever  remain  aUve  in  me,  fix  my  thoughts  in  the  recollection  of  yes- 
terday !  I  believe  myself  in  course  of  full  recovery,  but  having  had 
to  rest  much  unoccupied  in  my  bed,  sadness  and  discontent  with  the 
world  have  increased  with  me.  This  I  say  only  to  you.  Everything 
around  us  excites  a  feehng  of  shame." 

This  is  his  closing  testimony  to  the  emptiness  of  the  world ;  but 
it  says  nothing  relative  to  a  better  hope.  Such  testimony,  we 
think,  is  a  melancholy  farewell. 

The  last  letter  but  one  in  this  collection,  refers  to  an  act  of 
royal  courtesy  extended  to  the  venerable  old  man,  by  our 
beloved  Sovereign.  Writing  to  Varnhagen,  the  Baron  says : — 
**  As  you  and  your  gifted  niece.  Miss  Ludmilla,  love  "  Curiosa/* 
and,  in  my  patriarchal  eye,  all  shame  of  sell-praise  has  long 
since  disappeared,  I  communicate  to  you  a  letter  from  Queen 
Victoria  ;  who,  through  the  Princess  of  Prussia,  has  asked 
nio  (or  a  few  passages  in  my  own  handwriting,  ivom  the*  inspects 
of  Nature/  and  from  *  Kosmos,'  a  poetical  description  of  nature." 
Varnhagen  says,  "He  praised  the  youthful  Princess  Victoria, 
as  being  not  exactly  pretty,  but  as  hav^g  pleasing  and  simple 
manners,  and  eves  full  of  soul." 

Ikiron  Humboldt  died  on  the  sixth  day  of  May,  1859,  at 
half-past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  few  moments  before 
bis  death,  the  blinds  were  opened,  and  the  full  blaze  of  the 
sun  poured  into  the  chamber.  "  How  gi'and  those  rays ! " 
he  miinnured;  "they  seem  to  beckon  earth  to  heaven."  He 
closed  his  eyes,  like  a  wearied  child,  and  slept  the  long,  long  sleep. 
Prince  ^Ubert,  who  presided  at  the  British  Association,  at  Aber- 
deen, last    year,  paid   a  generous  tribute   to   his  memory,  and 
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mourned  the  loss  that  science  haxi  sustained  in  his  removal; 
adding,  that  the  day  on  which  the  Association  had  met,  happened 
to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  great  man,  whose 
decease  all  Europe  deplored. 


IV. 
CORRELATION  OF  MIND  AND  BODY.* 

Not  long  ago  there  arrived  in  breathless  haste  at    the   capital  of 
Prussia  a  student  fpom  the  United  States  of  America,  eagerly  de- 
manding to  be  instructed  in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.    The  Berliners 
are  by  no  means  so  addicted  to  ridicule  as  the  inhabitants  of  Paris, 
yet  they  could  not  forbear  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  and  a  quiet  smile 
as  they  contemplated  his  impetuosity,  and  reflected  how  far  he  was 
behind  the  age — quite  as  far  as  America  is  later  than  Germany  in 
receiving  the  rays  of  the  sun.     About  the  time  when  Hegel  was 
rising  in  England  and  America,  he  was  beginning  to  sink  or  set  in 
Germany.     Hegel  was  carried  away  by  cholera  in  1831  ;  his  body 
lies  buried  yonder  in  a  quiet  sandy  church-yard,  out  of  the  Ourani- 
enburger  gate  at  Berlin,  where,  however,  the  American  or  any  other 
traveller  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  discover  his  grave,  despite  of  a 
handsome  monument  over  it,  containing  a  fine  medaUion  bust,  with 
a  marked  intellectual  countenance  ;  for  Hegel  is  quite  forgotten  by, 
or  rather  was  never  known  to,  the  dwellers  and  loungers  in  these 
quarters.    In  the  social  movement  of  1848,  Hegehanism  sounded  high 
its  imposing  nomenclature  and  its  grand  abstractions,  but  was  found 
utterly  unfit  for  ruling  and  controlling  human  nature,  which  declines 
being  subjected  to  any  such  dialectic  formulae.     From  that  time  it 
began  to  wane,  partly  in  favour  of  more  genial  or  empirical  views, 
but  mainly  before  a  re-action  against  the  whole  style  of  speculation 
of  which  it  was  the  perfection — or,  as  we  reckon  it,  the  reductio  ad 
ah»urdu7n.     In  Berlin,  the  student  wishing  to  see  the  past  in  the 
midst  of  the  present,  may  get  an  hour's  rare  amusement  by  going 
to  hear  Professor  Michelet,  with  amazing  earnestness  and  Hveliness 
of  manner,  demonstrating  that  all  things  are  different  and  yet  iden- 
tical— "  you  and  me/'  "  mind  and  body,"  '*  God  and  the  world,'* 
"  truth  and  error ;"  but  if  he  carefully  inspect  the  class  he  will  find 

•  Contributions  to  Mental  Philosopht/,  by  Immanuel  Sermann  Fichte.  Translated 
and  edited  by  J.  D.  Mobell,  LL.D.     1860. 

JUind  and  Brain ;  or  the  Correlations  of  Consciousness  and  Organization.  By 
Thokas  Laycoce,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Professor  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  &c,  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.    2  vols.     1860. 
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that  it  numbers  only  twenty  or  so  ;  that  scarcely  any  of  the  youths 
implicitly  believe  in  the  lecturer ;  that  some  of  them  have  a  droll 
quizzical  look  while  they  listen,  and  that  there  is  only  an  earnest 
big-headed  fellow  here  and  there  who  is  seriously  pondering  if  this 
be  sense  or  nonsense.  In  the  theological  department  of  the  same 
University,  Professor  Vatke  may  be  heard  accounting  for  the  Old 
Testament  upon  the  ideal-real-historico-development  theory  of  Hegel, 
but  his  class  is  still  more  easily  counted,  and  sits  heavily  under  him. 
The  American  or  English  student  will  soon  discover  that  the 
laborious  fervor  of  the  students  in  Berlin  (and  of  the  other  German 
Universities,  when  he  visits  them,)  flows  in  far  different  channels. 
He  will  observe  among  the  general  students  an  intense  study  of 
philology  and  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  the  theological  classes  a 
most  devoted  gathering  of  notes  by  crowded  classes  from  those  pro- 
fessors who  expound  the  Word  of  God  on  comparatively  orthodox 
principles ;  but  among  the  students  as  a  whole,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  discover  a  very  deep  interest  in  speculative  philosophy.  Upon 
making  further  inquiries,  he  will  find  that  among  those  students 
who  do  enter  in  earnest  upon  the  study  of  philosophy,  there  is  a 
disposition  towards  Anti-HegeHan,  and  especially  towards  the  more 
realistic  and  experiential  schools.  If  now  he  turn  from  the  Univer- 
sities to  look  upon  the  general  community,  he  will  soon  perceive  that 
the  German  public  never  did  feel  much  interest  in  the  higher  meta- 
physics. In  Deutschland,  the  reading  public  is  not  nearly  so  large 
as  in  this  country,  and  all  books  of  a  high  order  are  not  only  written 
by  scholars,  but  exclusively  for  scholars.  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  were  never  much  known  in  Germany,  except  among  theolo- 
gians and  other  men  of  learning,  and  it  was  only  through  these — 
as  they  went  forth  into  their  parishes  or  other  fields  of  labour — that 
they  have  had  influence  (which,  however,  in  this  indirect  way  was 
very  great)  over  the  people.  And  now,  over  the  country  generally, 
there  is  a  strong  reaction  against  the  a  priori  style  of  speculation. 
First,  there  is  an  influential  school  giving  itself  ov^er  to  a  wretched 
empiricism.  Thus  we  find  Vogt  and  Moleschott  writing  small 
treatises  to  show  that  the  whole  wondrous  appearances  of  the  uni- 
verse can  be  accounted  for  by  matter  and  force  ;  and  their  ephemeral 
publications  are  extensively  read  and  relished  by  large  classes  of  the 
community — such  as  physicians  and  schoolmasters — who  have  been 
drifted  away  from  the  Bible  by  the  neological  critics.  Among  the 
reading  public  of  Germany  generally,  there  is  a  profound  indifference 
to  all  such  speculations.  Evangelical  Christians  avoid  them  as 
fitted  to  lead  to  infidelity,  and  practical  men  turn  away  from  them 
as  never  having  led  to  any  utilitarian  result.  No  book  on  philosophy, 
published  in  Germany  in  these  days,  could  have  such  a  sale  as 
Mansel's  Bampton  Lectures  have  had  in  our  country.  In  this  land 
of  ours,  all  averse  though  it  is  supposed  to  be  to  philosophy, 
Hamilton's  Reid  is  stereotyped ;  and  Hamilton's  Discussions, 
Whewell's  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  Thomson's  Out- 
lines of  the  Laws  of  Thought,  and  Mill's  Logic,  have  all  reached  a 
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second*  tldnl,  or  (burtb  edition — a  stage  seldom  or  never  reached  by  a 
iWnttsiu  work.  This  condition  of  things  in  Germany  is  to  Iw  frrievcd 
over,  and  not  to  be  rejoiced  in  by  thoughtful  minds.  For,  jik  intolUct  s 
of  a  hisirher  order  cannot  be  kept  from  speculsitintr,  it  is  certuin  that 
if  a  country  has  not  a  good  philoso])hy,  it  will  ussuri'dly  have  a  had 
one.  Materialism  of  a  refined  character  branching"  otf*  from  the 
physiologists  of  the  school  of  Schelling,  and  from  the  extreme  left 
of  the  school  of  Hegel,  has  numerous  adhennits  amontj:  the  finer 
spirits  of  the  country,  while  the  more  animal  men,  who  drink  beer 
and  waltz  in  the  dancing  gardens,  are  greedily  devouring  the  same 
doctrine  in  the  grosser  form  of  "  Stoffand  Kraft." 

In  giving  this  account  of  the  reaction  ajjT'iin'^t   the  higher  meta- 
physics, we  would  not  leave  the  impression  tliat  philosophy  luis  dis- 
appeared from  the  German  soil.     The  speculations  of  Kant,  .Ia(^)bi, 
Fichte, Schleit^rmacher,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  have  twined  themselves 
round  the  higher  thought,  the  language  and  literature  of  the  emintry, 
round  indeed   its  very   poetry   and   legislation,   and    can    never    U' 
separated  from  them.     Thei*e  is  still  an  immense  amount  of  activity, 
ability,  and  learning  devoted  to  the  service  of  philosoj)hy,  without, 
however,  awakening  that  profound  interest  which  the  l^)ld   sj>eeii- 
latists   did   thirty  years  ago.       Dr.    Trendelenburg,    of  Berlin,    has 
considerably  large   classes,  and   is  listened  to  with   j)n)tbund   atten- 
tion, while   scattered    over   (Jennany    we    have    sueh    men    as    tlie 
historians  of  philosophy,  Hitter  and   Brandis,  and   ivs  the   metaphy- 
sicians, Erdmann,  Ulrici,   and  Chalybacus,  writing  ln)oks,   so   m:my 
that  it  would  require  a  litetime  to  rt^ad  them.     In  juirtieular,  tlun-  is 
great  attention  paid  to  psychology,  some  y)roseeuting  it  more  in  the 
mathematical  style  of  the  school  of  Herbart,  and  others  labouring 
to  connect  it  with   physiologj*  and  the  study  (»f  the  vital  fore«'s,  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  the  soul  of  the  lower  animals.    In  particular, 
we  have  an  intensely  active  and  voluminous  writer   in   the   vouul''  r 
Fichte.     We  propose  gi\'ing  a  passing  notice  to  a  little  w«>rk  ol'  his 
lately  ti^anslated  into  pleasing  and  gi-aceful  Kn-jlish  by  Dr.  M«»rell. 

Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte  is  the  son  of  the  famous  .lohann 
Gottlieb  Fichte,  who  acted  so  imj)ortant  a  ]>art  in  the  hiirher  philo- 
sophic speculation  which  ran  its  course,  for  irood  and  for  evil,  toward*; 
the  end  of  the  last  century  and  the  tirst  half  of  this.  \lv  has  n.»: 
the  daring  speculative  genius,  nor  the  high  impulsive  ehara<-t«r  nf 
his  father,  and  will  certainly  never  intluenee  sjH'eulatit)n  as  hv  d:.l. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  younger  pavs  more  reganl  to  t>bservatio!'.  ; 
be  disavows  all  Pantheism,  and  dtlighis  everywheiv  to  avow  h  s 
deep  belief  in  a  jn^rsonal  God,  in  a  spteial  Pn»vitlemH',  and  in  Chris- 
tianity. Immanuel  Hemuinn  was  born  in  ITi'T.  Hen'er:\«d  hs 
Academic  education  at  Berlin,  when*  he  eairtM-lv  studuMl  phih>!oi:\ . 
He  tells  us,  in  the  l>ook  under  review,  that  in  tlie  torniaiion  of  h.s 
phili^sophic  opinions  he  received  impro'^ionN  fn>m  hi>  ow  n  tather.t'nMu 
KanU  Jaoobi,  Fries,  Schleiermacher,  Stetfcns,  SrlulliuL',  and  Okcn. 
In  1SJ2,  he  began  himself  to  publish  on  ]»!iih»sophie  topics.  AUiut 
1S^\  be  w*4  appointed  Professor  of  Philosopliy  in  Bonn,  whence  he 
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was  removed  to  Tubingen  in  1842.  For  the  last  twenty-eight  years, 
he  has  been  issuing  one  work  after  another,  some  of  them  very  small 
and  others  hugely  bulky,  and  he  is  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
"  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic,"  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors,  the 
others  being  Wirth  and  Ulrici.  The  work  before  us  is  styled  a 
"  Philosophical  Confession,"  and  gives  a  resume  and  general  defence 
of  the  theories  advanced  and  conclusions  reached  in  his  "  Anttro- 
pologie,"  and  others  of  his  more  elaborate  works.* 

It  was  while  he  was  Professor  at  Bonn  that  he  had  among  his 
auditors  young  Mr.  Morell,  who  has  now  translated  this  work  of  his 
old  master.  And  here  we  are  tempted  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 
Mr.  now  Dr.  Morell.  He  came  all  at  once  into  notice  when  he  pub- 
lished his  "  History  of  Modem  Speculative  Philosophy."  We  set  a 
high  value  on  this  work,  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  for  what  it  has 
done  for  philosophy  in  this  country.  No  doubt  it  does  "not  do  justice 
to  the  British  school  of  thinkers — in  this  respect  it  is  but  an  echo  of 
the  utterances  of  the  German  metaphysicians ;  and  it  talks  a  little 
too  enthusiastically  of  what  German  speculation  and  M.  Cousin  have 
done.  But  Dr.  Morell  may  claim  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to 
translate  the  Grerman  pliilosophy  into  intelligible  Enghsh;  and  he 
has  thus  brought  considerable  riches  of  thougltt  to  many  who  were 
not  in  circumstances  to  go  and  seek  for  it  in  the  original  mines. 
Many  of  those  who  admired  and  enjoyed  his  History  of  Philosophy, 
were  grieved  exceedingly  when  they  found  him  rushing  so  prema- 
turely into  theological  discussions  for  which  he  was  not  prepared. 
His  "  Philosophy  of  Religion,"  is  a  confused  book,  and  is,  at  best, 
a  reproduction  of  Schleiermacher,  with  some  incongruous  elements 
added  from  the  Eclectic  school  of  Cousin.  There  is  the  same  unsound- 
ness and  confusion  in  his  lectures  on  the  "  Philosophic  Tendencies 
of  the  Age."  At  a  later  date  we  have  had  his  "  Psychology,"  and 
his  small  but  very  excellent  compends  of  Logic  and  Grammar.  In 
his  Psychology,  following  too  implicitly  the  Schelling  and  Hegelian 
idealists,  and  the  physiologists  who  were  influenced  by  them,  he  tells 
us,  without  proof — "  In  proportion  as  metaphysics  have  broken  down 
the  ESSKXTiAL  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  MIND  AND  MAiTEK,  the  way  lias  been 

®  While  we  write  we  have  before  us  the  following  works  of  the  younger  Fichte: 
— "Satze  zur  Vorschule  der  Theologie"  (1826)  ;  "  Ueber  Gegensatz  Wendepunct 
«nd  Ziel  heutiger  Philosophie'*  (1832);  "Religion  nnd  PhilosDphie  in  ihrem 
gegenwartigen  Verhalniss  (1834) ;  "  Ueber  die  Bedingungen  eines  speculativen 
Theismus"  (1835);  "  De  Principiorum  Contradictionis,  Identitatis,  Exclusi 
Tertii  in  Logicis  Dignitate  "  (18^10);  '*Beitrage  Zur  Chatacteristik  der  neueren 
Philosopbie"  (1841);  *  Ueber  die  christlicbe  und  antichristtliche  Speculation  dor 
Oegenwart"  (1842);  "  Ueber  den  Gegenwartigen  Standpunckt  der  Philosophic  " 
(1813) ;  '*  Grundzuge  zura  Systeme  der  Philosophie*'  (3  Theile,  1846-47) ;  **  Gruud 
satze  fiir  die  Philosophie der  Zukunft"  (1847)  ;  **  Die  Republik  in  Monarchismus;' 
"  Einige  Grundzuge  zum  Eutwurfe  der  Kiinftigen  Deutschen  Ueichsverfassung 
(1818)  ;  "  Die  Idee  der  Porsonliehkeit  und  der  individuellen  Fortdauer  *'  (1855); 
"  Anthropologie "  (1850);  "Ueber  der  Unteischied  zwischen  ethischen  und  na- 
turalistischen  Theismus"  (1857);  "  Zur  Seelenfrage"  (1859).  Surely  this  is  a 
proof  of  the  industry  of  the  Teutonic  nund. 
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paved  for  the  aeceptaaice  of  the  fiindainental  homogeneity  of  all  n'tol 
and  psychical  processes,  as  well  as  their  derivation  from  one  Infinite 
miBd,  as  the  source  and  substance  of  all  creation."*  We  scarcely 
expect  to  have  from  Dr.  Morell  a  very  comprehensive  or  j)roft)und 
original  work  on  philosophy;  but  he  is  greatly  ca})able  of  receivinj;^ 
and  reflecting  from  his  own  soul  what  is  high  and  noble  in  others, 
and  of  expressing  it  in  perspicuous  and  flowing  language.  In  paiti- 
cular,  we  thank  him  for  translating  this  work  of  the  younger  Fichte, 
and  for  the  clear  account  which  he  has  given  of  the  drift  of  tlie  work 
in  the  Preface. 

Turning  to  Fichte*s  "  Seelcnfrage,"  we  find  it  dealing  chiefly  with 
the  relations  between  Soul  and  Body,  and  the  questions  thence  aris- 
ing. He  maintains  that  the  soul  is  not  unextended,  that  it  is  a  sj)aee- 
forming  and  space-taking-in  existence;  that  it  is  in  all  j)oints  of  the 
whole  existing  bodily  organism;  that  it  builds  for  itself  the  body 
according  to  its  own  properties — in  all  of  which  assertions  he  bus 
met  with  a  formidable  opponent  in  Lotze.f  Fichte  is  for  ever  ap- 
pealing to  facts ;  very  frequently  to  abnormal  facts,  such  as  mes- 
merism, spiritual  media,  visions,  and  clairr<ji/(incc,  which  have  \k'Cu  so 
abused  by  pretender^  and  so  overlooked  by  metaphysicians.  Ihit 
the  work,  as  a  whole,  is  not  conducted  on  the  rigidly  scientific  j)rin- 
ciples  of  the  Baconian  logic.  It  is  at  best  a  speculation,  in  which 
facts  are  drawn  in  to  support  a  theoiy  which  is  ingenious  thmughout, 
and  in  some  parts  of  which  there  may,/(Ar  awjht  1  kmnr  (as  liutlerwould 
say,)  be  some  truth,  but  which  is  not  substantiated  by  a  basis  t»f  tacts 
sufficient  to  bear  the  superstructure  reared.  He  asserts  every wlurt* 
the  doctrine  of  a  j)crsonal  (Jod,  and  of  a  jx'rsonul  hiiniun  soul  ;  but 
be  lands  himself — I  Ix'lieve  logically,  according  to  his  hyj><)thesis 
in  the  eternal  pro-existence  of  the  individual  soul.  *'  The  idea,  ac- 
cordingly, of  an  eternal  pre-existence  even  of  the  individual  creature 
has  become  necessar}'  to  the  facts  already  lK'ft>re  us  "  (p.  l.'»:»).  It 
seems  at  least  to  be  necessary  to  the  hypothesis  which  he  brintrs  to 
explain  the  facts,  and  this  we  reckon  as  a  confutation  of  the  whuU' 
hypothesis — it  leatls  necessarily  to  preposterous  consecjuences.  His 
father  and  the  old  ideal  Pantheists  would  have  found  no  ditticult\  in 
giving  a  place  to  this  idea  of  an  eternal  j)re-existen('e  in  their  sv>!«  lu^, 
for  they  woidd  have  made  it  an  existence  in  Ciod.  Hut  what  sort  .  l* 
existence  can  the  younger  Fichte  j^ive  to  this  eternally  pre-exist  in,' 
soul  when  he  makes  it  individual  and  personal  r  This  is  i>ne  i»f  tl:  • 
incongruities  which  are  ever  croppint:  out  in  this  work  as  will  :.> 
in  that  of  Dr.  Laycock ;  they  would  taki'  up  the  Panthei>iic  vitws  .  T 
nature  and  the  soul,  and  vet  nfuse  the  Pantheism  to  whieh  thi  v 
logically  lead.  Fichte  adds,  in  explanation,  "Whether  this  pn  - 
existencx?  consists  merelv  in  the  form  i»f  ideal  thouLrhis  or  whetlur 
it  includes  some  conceivable  reality  bfifinnl  the  ide:u>-  this  <pu\stit>n 


*  See  page  78,  with  the  doubtful  porliuim  put  by  m»  in  ititlit^ 
f  See  a  clear  account  of  the  contruvercy  in  the  but  numU'r  of  the  "  Zelt*cbrlft 
fiir  PhUorophie," 
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obviously  transcends  the  limits  of  human  investigation/'  This  is  an 
ingenious  way  of  getting  rid  of  difficulties  (not  in  nature  itself,  but) 
created  by  himself.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had  acknow- 
ledged that  the  whole  speculation  which  conducts  him  to  such 
a  conclusion  belongs  to  the  same  region,  lying  beyond  human 
intelligence. 

The  transition  from  Fichte's  work  to  that  of  Dr.  Laycock  is 
easy.  Dr.  Laycock  treats  of  the  very  same  subject,  and  has  drunk 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  physiologists  who  have  been  influenced 
by  the  idealism  of  the  school  of  Schelling  and  of  the  Left  of  Hegel. 
He  tells  us  he  has  been  speculating  on  the  relations  of  mind  and 
body  for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  had  given  us  hints  and  precursors 
of  his  views  in  papers  published  in  various  medical  journals.  We 
are  glad  that  we  have  now  a  full  exposition  of  his  method,  of  his 
co-ordination  of  facts,  and  of  his  theories,  in  these  two  elaborate 
volumes.  The  public  is  now  in  circumstances  to  determine  what 
is  true,  what  is  unsatisfactory,  and  mystical,  and  confused  specula- 
tion, in  the  thoughts  that  have  long  been  working  in  his  mind.  He 
has  first  a  dissertation  on  "  Method,"  which  has  some  good  remarks, 
and  embraces  interesting  statements  of  scientific  facts,  but  bears  no 
marks  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  mind  and  the  prescience  of  a 
Bacon.  He  has  then  a  discussion  on  "  Metaphysics,"  in  which  hd 
shows  that  he  has  been  reading  Kant,  Hamilton,  Mill,  and  Whewell, 
and  lost  himself  in  the  ingenuities  of  Ferrier,  without  being  able  to 
come  out  with  a  masterly  or  consistent  system.  Then  follows  a 
disquisition  on  "Mental  Dynamics,  or  Teleology,"  in  which  the 
accomplished  author  sets  before  us  a  most  instructive  series  of  facts, 
brought  together  from  the  latest  science,  but  in  which  there  is  a 
great  confusion  of  thought ;  for  example,  in  confounding  Dynamics 
with  Tcleoloiir}',  or  force  with  final  cause.  In  the  second  volume,  we 
have  the  "  Principles  of  Scientific  Psychology,"  in  which  we  have 
the  results  of  much  reading  and  ingenious  reflection,  but  an  incapa- 
city of  distinguishing  between  the  physical  or  vital  actions  that  call 
forth  mental  states,  and  the  mental  states  themselves,  such  as 
emotions,  ideas,  desires,  determinations.  The  two  last  parts,  on  the 
*'  Principles  of  Mental  Physiology,"  and  the  "  Principles  of  Mental 
Ogranopnphy,"  we  regard  (though  we  rather  think  he  does  not)  as 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  work,  as  he  is  here  able  to  bring  his 
extensive  physiological  reading  and  observation  to  bear  on  the  parts 
of  the  frame  most  intimately  connected  with  mental  action.  But 
throughout  the  whole  work  there  is  a  mixture  of  metaphysical  and 
physical  discussions,  of  theistic  and  pantheistic  elements,  which  will 
not  coalesce,  and  his  enunciations  of  laws  in  his  high  genei*ahzations 
are  of  so  vague  a  character  that  they  may  be  twisted  into  a  dozen 
forms  to  explain  a  fact,  according  to  a  hypothesis  which  is  not 
sustained  by  either  physiological  or  psychological  data  suflBcient  to 
bear  it  up.  We  cannot,  within  our  limits,  discuss  the  whole  of  the 
innumerable  questions  treated  of  in  the  volumes  of  these  two  authors. 
We  select  two  of  the  most  important : — 
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I.  Are  there  Unconscious  Mental  Operations  ? — The  idea  tluit 
there  are  such  was  first  introduced  into  modem  speculation  hy 
Liebnitz,  who  connected  it  with  his  fanciful  nioiiadical  theory.  It 
was  eagerly  seized  by  certain  of  the  p^reat  Pant  hoists  of  Gonnany, 
who  supposed  that  the  Divine  Power  or  Idea  awoke  to  consciousness 
according  to  certain  laws.  This  prepared  the  way  for  the  doetrino 
that  the  human  soul  had  first  an  unconscious  or  preconscious,  and 
then  a  conscious  state  ;  and  that  still  many  of  its  acts  are  uncon- 
scious.  The  doctrine  has  been  adopted  by  some  who  would  rescue 
it  from  all  alliance  with  Pantheism.  The  younjj^er  Fichte  adopts  it: 
but  in  tracing  back  this  action  he  is  obliged  to  give  the  soul  some 
sort  of  existence  a  priori  and  eternal.  The  late  Sir  William  Hamilton 
promulgated  it  in  those  lectures  on  metaphysics  which  have  lately 
been  published.  It  constitutes  an  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Laycock.  Dr.  Carpenter  has  so  far  sanctioned  it  a.s  to  speak  of  an 
'unconscious  cerebration,'  the  result  of  mental  action.  There  is 
a  body  of  facts  which  may  bo  urged  in  behalf  of  this  view.  Them 
are  great  truths  which  these  facts  abundantly  sujiport.  We  shall 
endeavour  first  to  ex])lain  briefly  what  we  conceive  to  1h»  true 
doctrine,  and  this  will  enable  us  to  shake  off  certain  ext ravagjmces 
which  are  running  away  at  the  present  moment  with  some  of  our 
more  advanced  jihysiologists  and  psychologists. 

(1.)  We  hold  it  to  Ix'  certain  that  the  soul  from  the  ver}*  first  is 
endowed  with  certain  powers  and  tendencies.  Even  matter  lias  such 
capacities,  which  lead  to  action  and  changes  of  state  when  the 
needful  conditions  are  ful tilled.  Thus  every  ])iece  of  nuitter  attracts 
every  other,  and  bodies  have  all  a  cei*tain  chemical  atlinity  one 
towards  another.  The  soul  certainly  has  original  pn)perties,  which 
come  forth  into  action  according  to  these  laws.  In  all  ihis,  howevi-r, 
there  is  no  action,  but  simj)ly  a  ca])acity  of  action.  At  this  point 
we  have  no  uncon.scious  action.  Fichte  seems  to  confMind  ihe>e 
d  privrl  powers  or  regulative  ])rincij»les  of  the  mind,  of  which  we  aii* 
certainly  not  conscious,  with  the  actions  that  proceed  from  tluni, 
and  of  which  we  are  conscious. 

(2.)  The  mind,  by  a<*tion,  is  ever  ac(]uinni»'  and  laying  up  p4>wer. 
capacit}',  tendency.  We  have  something  analogous  in  ph\.si<;d 
nature.  Advanced  natural  science  ti'lls  us,  that  in  the  old  geoloirical 
ages,  the  plants,  in  drinkiuir  in  the  sunlH'ams,  acquin»d  a  stock  of 
power  which  went  down  with  them  int*)  the  earth  as  they  sank  in  it, 
which  abides  in  the  coal  which  th^'V  hel|H*tl  t<»  form,  and  is  ni»w 
reatly  to  burst  out  into  fhune  and  lu-at  in  our  fire**,  anil  t<»  exhibit 
itself  in  mechaniL*al  jK)wer  in  our  st<'am-engines.  There  seems  to 
be  a  sort  of  analogous  storinir  up  of  jniwer  iu»  the  result  4»f  mental 
action.  In  doing  an  act,  we  have  acijuiriMl  a  y-ri'ater  capacity,  along 
with  a  tendency  to  do  it  aLniin.  Thus  it  is  that  we  are.  all  4»ur  Hves 
long,  and  on  every  day  of  ihem,  ac«piirinir  ]»owfr^,  tindencies,  inrli- 
nations,  habits,  dis{Mi>ition8  f\»r  g«uul  or  t*or  evil,  which  are  to  abide 
with  us  and  influemv  us  years  lieniv  or  for  «ver.  What  is  once 
done,  and  u8jH.'cially  what  is  reiK^utotUy  done,  leasee  its  tnuv  on  t!io 
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soul,  and  may  burst  out  in  deeds  long,  long  after.  This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  elements  which  gives  its  awful  powers  to  habit.  It  is  one 
of  the  regulating  principles  in  the  reproduction  of  our  mental  states 
generally,  and  particularly  in  the  association  of  ideas.  Ideas  which 
have  been  together  simultaneously,  or  the  one  immediately  after  the 
other,  have  a  power  and  a  tendency  to  come  up  together,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  the  mental  energy  which  has  been  "expended  in  pro- 
ducing them,  and  under  this  to  the  frequency  with  which  they  have 
been  together.  But  let  it  be  carefully  observed,  that  in  all  this  we 
have  not  come  in  sight  of  unconscious  mental  action.  The  mental 
action  was  conscious  at  every  stage,  and  we  are  responsible  for  it 
throughout.  It  is  only  of  the  power  acquired  that  we  are  uncon- 
scious, and  this  only  so  long  as  it  does  not  come  forth  into  action. 
Those  who  were  present  at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  can  never 
witness  the  same  scene  again ;  they  have  laid  up  the  power  of 
recalling  it ;  but  when  it  is  recalled  it  is  in  consciousness.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  in  arguing  that  mental  reproduction  imphes  unconscious 
action,  seems  to  confound  this  unconscious,  acquired  power,  with 
nncon scions  acts. 

(3.)  The  mind  may  act  on  the  body,  or  on  the  forces — mecha- 
nical, chemical,  or  vital — in  the  body.  It  is  very  probable,  in 
particular,  that  psychical  action  in  man  and  beast  may  have  an 
effect  on  nervous  action,  and  throw  it  upon  the  organism, — say  on 
its  form  or  shape.  Materialistic  physiologists  represent  high  mental 
capacity,  as  resulting  from  a  large  or  finely-constructed  organism. 
The  more  probable  theory  is,  that  a  high  organism  results  from  lofty 
mental  capacity  and  activity.  It  is  not  the  casket  that  forms  the 
jewel,  but  it  is  the  jewel  that  determines  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
casket.  The  higli  organism  thus  produced  may,  in  man  and  in  the 
lower  animals,  go  down  by  the  ordinary  law  of  transmission  from 
parent  to  offspring.  It  is  thus  that  in  certain  of  the  West  India 
Islands,  we  can  tell  by  examining  the  size  of  the  heads  of  a  particular 
tribe  of  nogi'oes,  when  their  forefathers  were  transported  from  Africa. 
But  lot  it  be  observed  that  in  all  this  the  mental  action  is  conscious 
throughout.  It  is  only  the  bodily  effect  of  which  we  are  uncon- 
scious. 

We  have  not  space  to  work  out  these  truths  to  their  consequences. 
They  imply  far-ranging  results,  mental  and  organic.  But  these  are 
not  the  precise  doctrines  set  forth  by  those  whose  opinions  we  are 
reviewinfr.  Not  satisfied  with  native  powers,  and  acquired  powers, 
and  bodily  effects,  which  are  all  unconscious,  they  insist  that  thei*e 
is  a  mental  activity  of  which  we  are  not  conscious.  They  ai*e  not 
agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what  the  nature  of  this  action  is. 
According  to  Pantheists  it  is  the  Divine  Idea  working.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  supposes  it  to  be  action  of  the  individual  soul,  but  cannot 
allow  that  it  is  intelligent  thought ;  for,  according  to  him,  "  con- 
sciousness is  the  universal  condition  of  intelligence."  But,  according 
to   Fichte    and  Laycock,  it   is  thought,  and  the   highest   kind  of 
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tbonglit, — it  is  the  tlioiiglit  that  constmcts  the  bees*  cells  on  matbo- 
matieal .  principles,  which  bursts  out  in  the  hij^hest  products  of 
genius, — artistic,  literary,  and  philosophic,  and  gives  birth  even  to 
inspiration.  As  to  brute  instinct,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return 
to  the  subject.  In  regard  to  genius,  wo  account  for  it  on  fiir 
different  principles:  we  explain  it  by  high  native  mental  endow- 
ment, and  by  mental  laws,  often  stimulated  into  higli  action  by  a 
peculiar  nervous  temperament.  We  really  have  no  proof  that  prior 
to  Rubens  painting  the  "  Descent  from  the  (,'ross,''  at  Antwerp,  or 
Shakespeare  writing  Hamlet,  there  was  unconscious  mental  action. 
There  were  lofty  original  gifts  in  both,  and  also  a  training,  which 
left  their  effects ;  but  when  these  came  forth  into  mnion,  we  apj>rc- 
hend  that  painter  and  poet  were  quite  conscious  of  them,  though  they 
might  not  have  been  able  to  give  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  them. 

As  to  the  ordinary  phenomena,  which  these  men  would  explain 
by  latent  action,  we  account  for  them  on  much  clearer  and  more  certain 
principles.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  are,  at  the  time,  momentarily 
conscious  of  all  our  mental  actions,  but  that  it  has  lK»cn  mereifullv 
provided  that  we  do  not  remcml)er  them  all,  and  are  not  capable,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  of  recalling  every  one  of  them.  Ciiu  the 
reader  of  this  article  tell  what  he  was  thinking  at  the  same  hour  a 
year  ago,  or  a  month  ago,  or  a  week  ago,  or  a  day  ago.  Unless 
peculiar  circumstances  occurred  at  these  times  to  fix  his  attention, 
ne  will  find  that  he  cannot.  Yet  he  was  no  douht  conscious  of  what 
passed  through  his  mind  at  the  moment.  How  often  does  it  haj)pen, 
that  we  cannot  tell  what  we  were  thinking  of  an  hour  In'fore,  or  a 
minute  before;  though  if  we  had  been  called  s|K'cially  to  reflect  on 
our  thoughts,  we  should  have  found  that  we  were  conscious  of  ihem 
all  the  while.  We  walk  home  of  an  evening  from  a  friind's  hou^i', 
in  a  hrottm  study.  In  order  to  our  reaching  our  dwelling,  then*  Tnu>r 
have  been  a  number  of  mental  acts  involved,  as  we  threaded  nur 
way  along  the  possibly  complicated  road.  Next  morninir  we 
remember  the  topics  gone  over  in  the  rt^verie,  but  have  ftu*got  the 
acts  of  will  guiding  the  memlx^rs  of  the  body.  Hut  we  ventui*e  t«> 
affirm,  that  at  the  time  we  were  conscious  of  both;  that  we  wt  iv 
conscious  of  the  guiding  volitions,  and  that  we  shouM  have  strn 
this,  and  acknowledged  this,  and  rcmendnred  it,  had  then*  Invn  any 
thing  to  call  our  attention  to  it.  Ibit  as  all  was  the  result  of  Iohl*. 
acquired  habit,  and  no  interest  or  feeling  tnithered  nmnd  it,  it  ha^ 
passed  into  oblivion;  whereas,  there  may  have  \yceT\  stunethini: 
pleasing  or  exciting  in  the  mental  iileas,  and  some  of  them  mav  \it 
rise  up  before  the  mind  when  we  wish  to  rt»cal  them. 

n.  What  are  the  Correlations  of  Minp  am»  Boi»y  ?  In  n^tr.ird 
to  this  subject  we  are  in  possession  of  curious  facts  ujxm  which  theiv 
has  been  reared  an  immense  amount  of  rash  s}>eculation. 

Fichte  maintains  that  the  soid  j>oss4\<ses  extension,  ami  woulil  in 
this  way  account  for  our  necessar}'  8pa<*e  pen'cptions.  Hut  it  is 
surely  just  as  supposable  that  the  mind  uncxtcnded  in  itM-lf  is  s«» 
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conatitnted  as  to  localise  the  bodily  organs,  and  to  know  them  as ' 
extended.     We  are  glad  to  find  Dr.  Morell  separating  himself  from 
Fichte  on  this  point. 

Physical  science  has  of  late  years  established  the  doctrine  of  the 
**  Correlation  of  the  Physical  Forces,'*  a  doctrine  which  was  bean- 
tifally  stated  and  illustrated  by  Grove.  We  have  a  most  interesting 
account  of  the  latest  discoveries  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Laycock. 

"  Some  of  the  experimental  illnstrations  of  the  convertability  of  forces  into 
motion  (and,  consequently,  of  the  indestrnctability  of  force  as  to  qaantity,)  which 
Liebig  quotes,  are  very  interesting  and  conclusive.  'It  has  been  established 
experimentally,  that  13,S00  blows  of  a  hammer  weighing  10  pounds,  falling  on  a 
bar  of  iron  from  the  height  of  one  foot,  produce  an  amount  of  heat  safBcient  to 
raise  one  pound  of  water  from  the  freezing  point  to  that  of  ebullition.  This  fact 
may  be  represented  in  another  way,  by  saying  that  1350  cwt.  of  water  falling  from 
a  height  of  one  foot,  will  raise  the  temperature  of  one  pound  of  water  from  freezing 
to  the  boiling  point ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  this  amount  of  heat  corresponds  to 
a  working-power  capable  of  elevating  134  <^^t.  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  same  amount  of  electricity,  which,  when  converted  into  heat 
by  the  resistance  of  the  conductor,  raises  by  one  degree  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water,  generates  a  magnetic  force  capable  of  elevating  a  weight  of 
134  cwt.  to  the  height  of  one  foot.  Again,  it  has  been  proved  by  careful  experi- 
ments, that  the  same  amount  of  electricity  will  produce,  by  the  decomposition  of 
water,  so  much  hydrogen  as  will,  by  its  combustion,  raise  the  temperature  of  one 
pound  of  water  one  degree.  In  vital  processes  the  same  law  is  manifested.'  '  The 
force  set  free  during  the  changes  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  upon  which  the  funda- 
mental  phenomena  of  life  depend,  is  convertible,  not  only  into  motion,  but  also 
into  heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  and  chemical  affinity.' " — ^Vol.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 

Such  discoveries  have  tempted  Dr.  Laycock  to  endeavour  to  trace 
a  like  correlation  between  the  vital  and  the  mental  forces,  and  to  leap 
to  the  conclusion  that  physical,  vital,  and  mental  action  are  modifi- 
cations of  one  actively  adapted  force,  and  that  the  mind  is  to  be 
studied  by  observing  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

He  complains  keenly  of  the  attempt  to  study  the  laws  of  mind 
by  internal  consciousness,  and  of  the  separation  of  psychology  from 
physiolopry,  and  expects  immediate  and  mighty  results  from  the  union 
of  the  two.  Now,  in  regard  to  this,  we  maintain  that  the  conscious 
mind  must  always  be  mainly  studied  by  the  consciousness  which 
alone  can  look  directly  on  its  workings.  By  the  senses  and  the 
sciences  which  use  the  information  which  they  furnish,  we  can  know 
what  shapes  are,  and  weights  are,  and  forces  are  ;  but  it  is  only  by 
consciousness  that  we  can  know  what  sensations  are,  and  perceptions 
are,  and  beliefs  are,  and  judgments  are,  and  necessary  convictions 
are,  and  emotions  are,  and  wishes  ai^,  and  determinations  are.  All 
these  can  best  be  ascertained  by  the  immediate  introspection  of  the 
internal  sense,  always  along  with  the  products  of  mental  action  in 
the  words  and  deeds  of  men.  Again,  we  believe  that  most  branches 
of  physiology  will  be  most  effectually  prosecuted  by  the  majority  of 
itK  votaries  without  their  troubling  themselves  much  with  psychology. 
A  man  may  look  through  a  microscope  very  successfully,  and  watch 
the  changes  of  tissues  and  nei'vous  action,  without  being  a  pro- 
found metaphysician.     In  the  hands  of  ordinary  psychologists  and 
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physiolo^sts,  the  two  may  go  on  contempomneoiisly,  and  si<If  l)y 
side,  but  independent  of  each  other.  Let  such  nu  u  as  the  liitf  Sir 
W.  Hamilton  investigate  the  laws  of  mind,  and  surh  nifu  as  Hois  de 
Raymond,  KoUiker,  and  Carpenter,  invest i^j^atc  the  laws  of  the  mr- 
vous  system  and  brain,  and  both  parties  will  ])v  rcwankd  l»y  a 
certain  measure  of  success.  At  the  same  time  we  iivrlv  admit  that 
much  h'ght  will  be  thrown  on  both  when  the  two  scirnccs  are  ivady 
to  combine  their  scattered  rays.  From  time  to  tinu*  there  will  arise 
a  person  fitted  to  engage  in  both  branches  of  inquiry,  and  he  too 
may  be  successful,  provided  he  does  not  speculate  Ijcyond  his  faets. 
But  before  we  can  get  anything  like  a  full  theory  of  the  cturelaiion 
of  mind  and  body,  there  must  be  j)rogress  made  in  the  study  (»f  i-aeh 
taken  separately.  It  was  only  after  a  long  course  of  investiLrai  ion  in 
regard  to  mechanical  force,  chemical  force,  and  electric  nud  niaLTuetic 
and  heat  force,  that  thev  were  shown  to  be  correlaU'd.  l'':irth«  t*, 
those  who  woidd  seek  to  combine  them  must  know  thorouLddv  the 
separate  phenomena  of  mind  and  body,  ami  the  method  of  oh.vtiva- 
tion  peculiar  to  each.  Without  this  double  capacity  and  attaiiniunt, 
great  blunders  will  be  committed.  What  ridiculous  mi.siake-:,  \'nv 
instance,  did  writers  in  the  medical  jcmrnals  of  Loiuhui  and  l-Min- 
burgh  fall  into  when  they  wrote  about  the  Irish  Revival  of  la-t 
summer  ?  Thev  ascribed  it  tt)  hvsteria,  and  found  that  tlhv  cnuld 
not  define  hvsteria,  which  is  a  vaLrue  worth  emhracini:  a  vaiii  tv  ot* 
processes,  all  very  conij)Iex.  They  talked  about  syuipathy,  hut 
never  tried  to  givi' an  account  of  sympathy  as  a  nu'uial  atirciiou, 
or  scientifically  to  trace  its  etfec^ts  on  the  body.  Xot  oih- ot"  tin  in 
showed  that  he  had  ever  s(*t  himself  to  c<Misider  how  mental  ferlifiLT, 
how  fear,  sense  of  sin,  peace,  j(»y,  work  on  the  bodilv  orirani>ni. 
Such  men  would  have  Iven  more  appropriately  enipl(»ved  in  h»nkiii<_: 
through  their  microscopes  on  (thjrcts  nally  U't'ore  iheiu.  than  in 
speculating  on  matters  which  had  not  falh-n  under  their  notice,  aiid 
in  which  deep  religious  feelings  wei*e  WiukiiiLT  with  ])ath(»lo'_:i(al  eon- 
sequences.  And  now  we  ari'  in  danger  t»f  phy>iolr»_^isi>.  eminent  in 
their  own  department,  endeavouring  to  exj>lain  the  whole  w<»ndrnii^ 
and  varied  phenomena  of  the  nn'nd  by  nervous  ac  ion.  Dr.  L  iveoi  k 
tells  us,  that  *' mind  and  its  laws  can  i^u\y  be  known  thrnULdi  th 
phenomena  of  life  and  its  laws,"  and  that  the  "  bntin  and  n»  r\ . 
system  are  the  proper  subject-mat ti'r  of  a  tru«'  science  of  nund." 
We  maintain  that  a  man  mi«:ht  studv  the  h.a  n  anil  nervou>  >\-n m 
for  a  lifetime,  and  never  conu'  mar  the  h  adinu'"  phenomeiui  ot"mii:«l 
— sav  its  mathematical  or  other  n»(r^-ar\  judu'inents,  the  pereej»ti..n 
of  moral  good,  or  the  adonitlon  i>\'  (I.«d. 

We  believe  that  every  part  of  (iod'.s  wcuks  in  the  knowabU  ('.»^Tiin^ 
is  related  to  everv  other.  This  has  In-en  huii:  known  and  ackn-'U. 
ledged  in  n'ganl  to  the  Ixxlies  in  the  universe  ;  a?<»m  i«»  n  hit«d  to 
atom,  planet  to  earth,  and  sun  to  sun.  It  is  now  shown,  t«H».  that 
forces  have  a  relation  to  each  other,  which  does  not   prove,  howtvt  r. 
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we  beg  to  say,  that  these  forces  are  identical.  We  regard  it  as  cer- 
tain that  soul  and  body  are  nicely  adapted  to  each  other  by  Him  who 
gave  to  each  its  powers  and  activities.  We  never  could  see  the  least 
plausibility  in  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  that  they  can- 
not act  immediately  on  each  other.  But  all  this  does  not  even  tend 
to  prove  that  mind  and  body,  that  mechanical,  vital,  and  mental 
forces  are  one  and  the  same.  Let  us  remark  how  little  we  know  of 
the  vital  forces, — say  of  life  in  the  plant  or  in  the  animal.  It  is  the 
very  vagueness  of  our  knowledge  in  regard  to  life,  that  has  tempted 
so  many  German  speculators  to  explain  all  things,  including  mind, 
by  it.  Yet  to  explain  mind  by  life,  is  not  to  explain  the  ignotum  per 
igtiotitiSy  but  the  notum  per  ignotum.  For  of  mind  we  do  know 
something  ;  we  know  it  immediately  as  doing  such  acts  as  thinking, 
feeling,  approving,  disapproving ;  and  logic  has  discovered  some  of 
the  laws  of  thought,  ethics  some  of  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature, 
and  metaphysics  some  of  the  laws  of  our  intuitions.  There  is  proof 
that  mind  and  body  are  adapted  to  each  other,  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  mental  force  is  correlated  to  the  physical  forces,  as  these  last  are 
to  each  other.  It  is  quite  true,  that  the  power  laid  up  in  coal,  when  it  is 
lost  to  the  coal,  goes  out  into  mechanical  steam,  or  some  other  force. 
But  when  the  lion  dies,  will  Dr.  Laycock  say  that  the  soul  of  the 
animal  is  manifested  in  some  other  form,  or  in  what  form  ?  Such  a 
plain  case  as  this,  shows  that  there  is  a  great  hiatus  in  the  extension 
of  this  theory  beyond  the  departments  in  which  it  has  been  esta- 
blished by  rigid  induction.  And  then  I  never  can  believe  that  the 
burning  zeal  of  the  patriot,  that  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  hero  or 
heroine  in  high  or  in  humble  life,  that  the  determined  fight  against 
temptation  and  sin  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian,  and  the  love  of 
God  which  he  cherishes,  arc  correlated  with  heat  or  mechanical  force 
as  these  are  correlated  with  each  other.  Dr.  Laycock,  in  asserting 
that  they  are,  is  overlooking  and  omitting  the  very  peculiarities  of 
the  mental  phenomena. 

Dr.  Lavcock's  book  is  full  of  intenselvinterestinof  facts,  drawn  from 
the  latest  discoveries  in  physical  and  physiological  science.  It  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  many  who  will  nofc  concur  with  all  his  specu- 
hitions,  or  be  able  to  see  how  his  facts  support  his  theory.  It  is 
characterised  throu<jhout  by  an  elevated  moral  tone,  and  it  is  quite 
clear  that  he  looks  on  all  his  hypotheses  as  quite  consistent  with  a  lofty 
F]»iritual  Christianity.  But  his  enunciation  of  laws  is  commonly  of  a 
most  mystical  character.  He  has  got  vague  glimpses  of  real  truth, 
but  he  has  not  properly  caught  it,  nor  formularised  it,  and  he  confounds 
a  f^Tc.it  diversity  of  things  under  certain  very  wide  laws  and  high- 
sonndincr  names.  We  sec  this  very  particularly  exhibit-ed  in  the 
(■\']»lanation  which  he  is  giving  of  all  things  by  Ideas,  Cause,  Final 
('a use,  Lite,  and  Force.  He  tells  us,  very  properly,  that  the  entire 
scheme  or  ])lau  of  the  universe  is  "the  Idea  of  the  Designer,** 
and  then,  "  that  in  the  grand  scheme  of  creation,  and  in  all 
its  subordinate  and  infinitely  varying  details,  the  ideas  themselves 
are  the  causal  agents — i.e.  the  immediate  antecedents  of  the  phe- 
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nomena;"  and  tlien,  "that  mind  is  the  final  cause  of  those  pheno- 
mena," and  "  the  final  cause  of  order  in  creation  ;"  adding,  "it 
may  be  the  Fate  of  the  Atheist,  the  God  of  the  Theist,  the  Fetish  of 
the  savage — still  the  same  great  truth  can  be  traced  through  all." 
"  This  is  what  is  termed  Mind.  Mind  is  the  '  universal  element* 
in  our  cognition  of  both  the  physical  and  the  vital  forces,  and  conse- 
quently of  all  the  known  forces  of  creation ;"  and  adds,  "  Mind  is 
the  First  Cause ;"  "  mind  is  the  final  cause  of  all  phenomena,  and 
therefore  of  the  physical  forces  themselves ;  motion  and  order  are 
thought  in  act ;" — "  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  crea- 
tion is  the  transference  of  force  to  ends."  To  explain  this  and 
everything  else,  he  calls  in  "  a  law  of  design,"  an  "  adaptive  power," 
"a  great  teleiotic  principle,"  and  tells  us,  that  "all  the  vital  processes 
of  organisms,  whether  vegetative,  instinctive,  or  mental,  are  neces- 
sarily prescient  in  their  nature.  The  teleiotic  idea  of  the  future  is 
well  manifested  in  all  stages  of  development,  for  organs  are  deve- 
loped (as  lungs  in  the  mammalia)  in  anticipation  of  the  needs  of  the 
organism;"  and  then,  rising  from  life  to  soul,  he  thus  explains  the 
love  of  the  sexes: — "the  second  desire  is  that  to  continue  the  species 
in  time  and  space, — a  desire  to  correlate  the  unity  of  Life  and  Orga- 
nisation in  time  and  space."  To  account  for  the  love  of  heaven, 
he  enounces  such  laws  as  that,  "  unity  and  perfection  correlate  each 
other."* 

Such  wide  but  indefinite  expressions  as  these  may  mean  some- 
thing, anything,  or  nothing.  There  was  undoubtedly  an  idea  or 
plan  of  the  world  in  the  Divine  Mind,  but  this  cannot  with  propriety 
be  described  as  a  cause  of  all  phenomena.  Surely,  Dr.  Laycock 
would  not  represent  the  plan  which  the  architect  kas  of  a  building, 
as  the  cause  of  its  actual  erection.  It  is  the  forth-putting  of  the 
Divine  Power  according  to  the  Idea  which  is,  properly  speaking,  the 
First  Cause.  In  the  execution  of  this  work,  the  Divine  Being  uses 
instruments,  or  physical  causes  ;  it  is  the  proper  business  of  the 
ordinary  physical  inquirer  to  discover  what  these  are  by  a  process 
of  induction.  In  these  vague  statements,  there  is  a  confounding  of 
the  first  and  final  cause,  and  a  confounding  of  the  physical  and  final 
cause,  which  have  been  carefully  distinguished  by  Aristotle,  by 
Bacon,  and  by  all  accurate  thinkers.  The  Divine  Being  has  so 
correlated  the  physical  agents  that  they  work  together  to  produce 
an  End,  or  Final  Cause.  This  End,  or  Final  Cause,  can  often  be 
discovered,  and  the  evident  correlation  of  the  agents  producing  it, 
is  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  pre-arranging,  designing  mind.  In 
vegetable  and  animal  physiolog}',  the  discovery  of  the  Final  Cause 
is  one  of  the  objects  aimed  at,  and  when  discovered,  it  helps  to 
fiirther  the  general  study  of  the  organism.  But  the  idea  of  this  end, 
and  the  nice  adaptation  of  the  forces,  mechanical,  chemical,  and 
vital,  to  produce  them,  is  not — as  the  Pantheists,  followed  by  Dr. 
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Laycock,  niaintain — in  the  forces  themselves,  but  in  the  Divine 
Mind.  Dr.  Laycock  speaks  of  all  these — Force,  Life,  Design, 
Final  Cause — as  being  mental.  But  in  what  mind,  we  ask  ?  Those 
from  whom  he  has  borrowed  this  sort  of  view  and  representation, 
could  give,  if  not  a  correct,  yet  an  intelligible  answer : — being 
Pantheists,*  they  said  "in  the  Divine  Mind,"  identified  by  them 
with  the  mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  and  mental  powers,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  having  a  final  cause,  first  unconsciously, 
and  then  consciously.  But  Dr.  Laycock,  who  is  no  Pantheist,  can 
give  no  satisfactory  reply ;  and  as  he  attempts  to  give  one,  loses 
himself  in  vague  expressions  about  design  being  in  the  force,  and 
mind  being  in  the  force,  and  life  being  identical  with  mind. 

In  consequence  of  this  mystic  confasion,  he  imagines  that  he 
explains  many  things  which  he  does  not  explain.  He  imagines  that 
he  has  explained  Listinct : — "  Instinct,  in  the  largest  meaning  of  the 
term,  must  be  taken  as  the  energizing  of  the  vital  forces  to  ends 
(vol.  ii.  p.  40).  Hence  (?)  wool,  hair,  feathers,  down,  &c.  are 
developed  variously,  in  various  animals,  or  fat  is  deposited  imme- 
diately beneath  the  derma  on  the  approach  of  winter.  In  the 
hybemating  animals,  the  instinct  to  provide  against  cold  is  deve- 
loped presciently,  and  winter  dwellings  are  constructed."  Now, 
we  reckon  it  the  office  of  Dr.  Laycock,  as  a  professed  physiologist, 
to  detect  the  particular  physical  causes  by  which  wool,  feather, 
down,*are  produced.  To  refer  it  to  a  vague  adaptive  or  prescient 
force,  is  to  fall  into  the  error  which  Bacon  denounced,  when  he 
told  physical  inquirers  that  they  must  not  be  satisfied  with  showing 
that  the  final  cause  of  the  eyebrows  was  to  keep  the  perspiration 
from  falling  down  on  the  eyes,  but  they  must  seek  to  determine  the 
efficient  causes  of  the  production  of  the  hairs  constituting  the  eye- 
brows. Dr.  Laycock,  too,  so  far  as  he  affects  to  be  a  psychologist, 
should  try  to  discover  what  is  the  exact  mental  state  of  the  animal, 
when  it  proceeds  to  provide  a  dwelling  against  cold,  of  which  it 
cannot  know  tliat  it  is  to  come  months  after.  If  he  had  done  either 
of  these,  he  would  have  found  what  were  the  agencies  employed  by 
the  Divine  Mind  to  accomplish  its  purposes,  and  would  have  exposed 
to  our  view  that  fitness  of  independent  things  which  argues  a 
Designer.  But  having  never  attempted  either  of  these,  he  has,  in 
fact,  explained  nothing,  but  has  deluded  himself  with  some  sort  of 
loose  appeal  to  a  teleiotic  idea  in  the  forces,  and  has  missed  the 
evidence  thereby  furnished  of  design  in  the  Creator. 

The  closing  Part,  on  Mental  Organology,  treats  of  the  subjects 
which  fall  more  especially  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  physio- 
logist. He  has  given  us  a  series  of  important  facts,  but  they  do  not 
l>ear  out  the  wide  generalizations  of  the  previous  Parts.  He  has 
given  us  the  latest  discoveries  of  physiology  as  to  nen'ous  action, 
and  the  organs  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  We  must  here,  however, 
give  it  as  our  opinion  that  these  generalizations  of  physiologists 
about  rcjlce  action,  must  undergo  a  revision,  which  may  end  in  a 
more  accurate  statement  of  the  law.    The  observations  of  the  Pollsli 
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j^TsiologistOwsjaiinikowand  others  show  that  many  of  these  so-oalKMi 
rtrtex  actions  are  tralj  direct,  being  conducted  ])y  a  series  of  nervous 
filaments  mnning  in  different  directions,  and  that  the  term  */♦"'(<- 
taltic^  proposed  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  would  l>e  the  more  aceuniU'. 
Dr.  Laycock  thinks  that  the  medulla  ohh>n>jain  is  the  ci'iitn*  of 
co-ordinated  sensations,  or  at  least  the  seat  of  tlie  corporeal  feelinjr 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  When  Dr.  Laycock  comes  to  the  ceivbrum 
proper,  he  is  able  to  tlirow  no  new  li^ht  on  its  functions;  and,  in 
comparison  with  his  previous  grand  theories,  his  statements  rca<l 
tame  and  meagre.  All  that  seems  kivown  of  the  brain  is,  that  the 
grey  matter  is  more  immediately  connected  with  intrHcctual  action, 
while  the  white  matter  seems  to  be  transmissive  in  its  functi<»n. 
He  comes  to  a  lame  and  impotent  enuu^rh  conclusion,  when,  as  tlio 
issue  of  his  whole  elaborate  processes,  he  lands  himself  in  tlu*  oKl 
phrenological  systems  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  which  indccil  nnidc  ix 
noise  thirty  years  ago,  when  he  begjvn  his  n»aearches,  but  will  not. 
be  accepted  as  an  explanation  of  the  full  facts  of  our  natui'e  by  any 
later  physiologist  or  psychologist. 


V. 
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*•  He  wbigtleft  as  he  j?t)CJ»,  li^bt-hearte<l  wivtcli  I 
Cold,  and  yet  cheertul;  nieiun^n^or  of  irriof, 
Perbap*,  to  tbouHaiulA,  and  ot*  joy  to  home  ; 
To  him  indilferent  wbetber  prief  or  joy ; 
Houftofl  in  RKbeii,  and  the  full  of  »t<H*ks 
IVirtbM,  deatliM,  and  nuirriHjft'j*,  ej.iHilc.  wot 
With  team  that  trifkltnl  down  tlit-  writt-r'H  dici'ki 
Fast  as  tbe  pcritMlK  from  hi;*  thu-nt  »|ulll. 
Or  charged  with  anmrouH  ni^h*  of  abM-ut  swainn, 
Or  nymphs  n-^pfmsive,  tMpiully  uiFtvt 
His  hofbe  and  him,  uucun»ciuU!»  of  them  all." 

CoWPIB'8    Tail'. 

That  which  railroads  and  steamlxiats  havt»  etrci'tinl  for  our  K»di»-., 
the  penny-post  has  achievetl  for  our  minds.  It  has  given  thouL'lit  an 
impetus  our  ancestors  never  «lri*amt  t»f ;  ho|M^s, wishes,  'u\%*\vs,  Ucoinc 
winged  messengers,  and  sjK*ed  on  their  M*vi-nd  missions  bkc  cariit  r- 
pigeons.  It  has  done  somethim^  towanls  annihilatini^  >|»a<*c  ami 
time,  and  facilitated  a  stream  of  swivt  i-ommunion  U't>\iMii  those 
who,  a  little  while  l>ack,  were  too  |HH»r  aiui  too  far  apart  to  have 
more  than  a  few  interchanges  of  thouj;lit  in  the  year. 

In  the  days  of  Erasmus,  we  are  t«»ld,  **  various  ein'um>tances  c«»!»- 
tribated  to  render  epistolary  iutenxjurs**  u  favourite  practice  \>ith 
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scholars.  Destitute  of  those  helps  which  a  ready  access  to  books 
now  affords,  they  were  anxious  to  observe  the  progress  of  each  other, 
and  eager  to  profit  by  the  attainments  of  the  most  successful ;  yet, 
while  the  expense,  the  difficulty,  and  even  insecurity  of  passing  from 
one  country  to  another  rendered  their  personal  intercourse  very  un- 
fi'equent,  almost  their  only  means  of  communication  was  by  letter. 
But,  from  the  want  of  posts,  this*  mode  of  intercourse  was  very  un- 
certain ;  and  if  they  missed  the  opportunity  of  occasional  couriers, 
they  could  transmit  their  letters  only  by  the  expensive  conveyance 
of  special  messengers.  Hence  they  were  anxious  to  crowd  into  a 
single  letter  a  multiplicity  of  observations,  to  draw  forth  by  their 
questions  a  variety  of  information,  and  to  introduce  such  specimens 
of  their  own  ingenuity  and  erudition  as  might  excite  the  admiration 
of  their  correspondents.  Sometimes  a  letter  contained  the  discussion 
of  a  whole  controversy."* 

Somewhat  different  from  such  epistles  are  the  notes  and  letters 
that  tly  from  hand  to  hand  through  the  penny  post.  We  should 
look  rather  blank  at  the  receipt  of  a  packet  which,  from  its  weight 
and  bulk,  appeared  likely  to  contain  a  whole  controversy — unless 
through  the  book  post,  which  authors  and  editors  find  so  cheap  and 
convenient.  We  have,  in  fact,  exchanged  discourses  for  dialogues : 
the  answers  to  our  inquiries  are  so  easily  received  that  we  sum  up 
what  we  have  to  ask,  and  tell  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  As  in 
all  great  changes,  something  has  been  lost  as  well  as  gained.  We 
think  less  before  we  write  than  when  thoughts  were  exchanged  less 
easily.  Practice  gives  readiness ;  what  we  have  learnt  to  do  without 
trouble,  we  gradually  do  without  thinking,  and  perhaps  finish  by 
doing  negligently.  We  multiply  our  engagements,  and  then  perform 
them  in  a  slovtMily  manner.  How  often  does  a  letter  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise to  the  eye,  and  break  it  to  the  heart !  The  writer  uncon- 
cernedly reflected  that  it  would  only  cost  a  penny  ;  but  that  was  a 
mistake — it  has  cost  pain  ;  it  has  left  an  opportunity  unimproved, 
and  a  void  unsupplicd. 

One  of  the  earliest  letters  on  record  is  that  of  a  woman  :  it  was 
short,  distinct,  and  very  much  to  the  purpose ;  but  be  not  elated, 
hwlies  I — it  was  written  by  Queen  Jezebel.  Other  and  better  queens 
have  written  well ;  that  is  a  fine  spirited  letter  which  Jeanne  d'Albret 
wrote  to  Cardinal  d'Armagnac.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  heavy  at  the 
pen  ;  Henrietta  Maria  spelt  badly  ;  Mary  of  Modena,  without  being 
witty  or  well-informed,  knew  how  to  express  resignation  and  tender- 
ness. Some  of  Pliny's  letters  are  delightful ;  so  are  some  of  Sir 
Tliomas  More's.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu's  have  a  wit  and 
sense  peculiar  to  themselves ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  of  Mrs. 
Elizal>eth  Montagu,  notwithstanding  their  flippancy  and  pedantry. 
!Mrs.  Delany  chronicled  the  doings  of  royalty  like  a  loyal  old  lady. 
Hannah  More,  whether  gay  or  grave,  was  sure  to  be  sparkling  or 
sensible.     Fanny  Barney's  narrative-letters  in  the  hey-day  of  young 

•  Jortin. 
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i^aurita,  were  more  charming  than  any  of  her  novelB.  Miss  Ed<re- 
worth  is  said  to  have  been  a  volominous  letter- writer,  but  her  lettei-s 
do  not  find  their  way  into  print, — they  were  real  I  if  "  for  the  post, 
and  not  for  the  press."  Perhaps  there  are  few  published  leitoi*s 
which  one  would  have  received  with  more  pleiisuru  than  those  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Joanna  Baillie.  They  ai-e  sound,  wholesome, 
find  cordial ;  he  turns  up  fresh  mould  for  her,  and  if  he  conies  to  a 
coin  or  a  dower-root,  she  is  equally  welcome  to  it.  Laboured  lettei*s 
an?  terrible;  no  one  wants  to  receive  a  theme  ;  but  a  desire  to  im- 
prove the  passing  moment  may  be  combined  with  an  unatleeted 
oesdre  to  amuse.  It  is  something  to  call  forth  a  ^ny,  unbidden  lauLfli 
in  some  dull,  lonely  home,  where  cheerfulness  from  without  seldom 
comes:  it  is  yet  more  to  speak  some  word  in  season  that  sliall  U; 
recurred  to  with  reviving  trust  in  some  sad,  silent  watch  of  the  ni^ht. 
Do  not  let  your  pen  be  the  quill  of  a  goose. 

Jane  Taylor,  with  her  usual  neatness,  touches  upon  the  grand 
pitial  of  correspondents — egotism. 

"  Whene'er  from  home  Matilda  has  to  go, 
With  the  same  theme  her  letters  overrtow  ; 
She«'t  after  sheet  in  rapid  course  slic  scmU, 
Brimful  and  criwi!»ed,  and  written  at  l>oth  endi*, 
Alx)ut  her  journey,  visits,  feelingn,  friemls  ; 
Still,  still  the  same  ; — or,  if  her  friend  had  cast, 
Down  in  a  modest  postscript  in  her  la^t. 
Some  line,  which  to  transactions  may  refer 
Of  vital  consequence,  perhaps,  to  her — 
Matilda,  in  reply,  just  scrawls,  you  know, 
Along  that  slip  on  which  the  st^ul  must  p>, 
•  I'm  glad,  or  grieved,  to  hear  of  so-aud-st).'  '• 

Consolatory  letters  are  the  most  difficult  to  write  ;  lK'cau>e  ail 
consolation  is  valueless  which  we  have  not  t*\sted  ourselves.  IMiny 
SATS  pathetically  of  a  friend  he  luul  lost,  —**  Tell  me  nt)t  that  he  \\:is 
oKi,  that  he  was  infirm,  that  we  all  must  tlie  all  this  1  kiu>\v,  and 
haw  been  told  alretulv!  Send  me  st»me  new  and  unex|Hn'teil  .s«»inves 
of  consolation.'*  How  new  and  une\|>eelod  they  would  have  pix)ved 
bad  his  correspondent  Iven  a  C^hrisiian  ' 

Stvle  is  the  voicti  in  which  thi>U|L:ht  sjH^aks  ;  and  what  we  i»ontHM"\  e 
cJcarly,  we  may  always  plainly  expix^ss.  *•  IVrsons  who  do  n^t  frt  1 
what  they  write,"  said  Misj*  Kdo'Wi»rth.  "always  pitch  their  expn-^- 
fikkns  too  liigh  or  too  low.**  When-  ihert'  is  a  n^al  oblipition  t<»  write, 
*•  I  have  nothing  to  say,"  is  a  iHn»r  eviMisc.  l/ci  us  take  tr«»ul»!e  to 
iKink  and  to  feel  that  our  friend  i^  sul»Mvt  to  like  art'ivti<»n>  and  iii- 
ttearest^  with  ourselves,  and  wo  shall  tinil  muuc  t»bjtH't  of  sympathy 
^dit  will  cost  us  less  effort  to  tliMUs^  tliau  is  uiuxinipiaininLrly  nnule 
itering  the  fomialitioe*  of  a  wonuuc  mmJ 

We  will  now  pnHXwl  tWm  saxx'*  to  u\>ian»vs ;  inelutlini:  some  that 
appear  in  print   tor  iIh*   svt^t   t\me      Wo  will  Upn,  li»)Wivi  r, 
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with  a  charming  sketch  of  a  Roman  girl  of  fourteen,  given  in  a  letter 
from  Pliny  to  Marcellinus  : — 

"  I  write  this  to  you  under  the  utmost  oppression  of  sorrow.     The 
youngest  'daughter  of  my  friend  Fundanus  is  dead  !     Never,  surely, 
was  there  a  more  agreeable,  more  amiable  young  creature,  or  one 
who  better  deserved  to  enjoy  a  long,  I  had  almost  said  an  immortal 
life !     She  was  scarcely  fourteen,  and  yet  had  all  the  wisdom  and 
discretion  of  a  matron,  combined  with  youthful  sweetness  and  virgin 
modesty.  With  what  engaging  fondness  did  she  behave  to  her  father! 
how  kindly  and  respectfully  receive  hi*  friends !  how  affectionately 
treat  all  those  who,  in  their  respective  offices,  had  the  care  of  her 
education !     She  employed  much  of  her  time  in  reading,  in  which 
she  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment :  she  indulged  herself  in 
few  diversions,  and  those  with  much  caution.     With  what  forbear- 
ance, with  what  patience  did  she  endure  her  last  illness !     She  com- 
plied with  aU  the  directions  of  the  physicians,  she  cheered  her  father 
and  sister,  and  when  her  bodily  strength  was  quite  exhausted,  still 
supported  herself  by  the  vigour  of  her  mind.     That,  indeed,  con- 
tinued to  her  last  moments,  unbroken  by  the  pain  of  a  long  illness 
or  by  the  terrors  of  approaching  death :  and  the  reflection  makes 
her  loss  so  much  the  more  to  be  lamented.     A  loss  infinitely  severe ! 
and  more  so  from  the  particular  conjuncture  at  which  it  happened. 
She  was  contracted  to  a  most  amiable  young  man ;  the  wedding-day 
was  fixed,  and  we  were  all  invited.     How  sad  a  change,  from  the 
highest  joy  to  the  deepest  sorrow  1     I  cannot  express  what  I  felt 
when   I   heard  Fundanus   himself  (as   grief  is   ever  finding  out 
circumstances  to  aggravate  its  melancholy)  ordering  the  money  he 
had  designed  to  lay  out  upon  clothes  and  jewels  for  her  marriage, 
to  be  employed  in  myrrh  and  spices  for  her  funeral !     He  is  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  good  sense,  who  has  appHed  himself  from 
youth  to  the  most  elevating  studies ;  but  all  the  maxims  of  fortitude 
which  he  has  received  from  books,  or  himself  propounded,  he  now 
absolutely  rejects  ;  and  every  other  vii*tue  in  his  heart  gives  place  to 
pai*ental  tenderness.      You  will  excuse  and  even  approve  of  his 
sorrow,  when  you  consider  what  he  has  lost :  a  daughter  who  re- 
sembled him  in  mind  and  in  person,  and  exactly  copied  out  all  her 
father.     If  you  shall  think  proper  to  write  to  him,  let  me  suggest 
your  not  using  the  rougher  arguments  of  consolation,  and  such  as 
carry  a  sort  of  reproof  with  them,  but  those  of  kind  and  sympathising 
humanity.    Time  will  render  him  more  open  to  the  dictates  of  reason; 
for  as  a  fresh  wound  shrinks  back  from  the  hand  of  a  surgeon,  but 
by  degrees  submits  to  and  even  requires  the  means  of  its  cure,  so  a 
mind  under  the  first  impression  of  misfortune  shuns  and  rejects  the 
arguments  of  consolation,  but  at  length,  if  applied  with  tenderness, 
calmly  and  willingly  acquiesces  in  them.     Farewell !" 

Again  we  say — Had  his   correspondent  but  been  a  Christian ! 
How,  then,  do  Christians  write  ? 
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Well,  here  is  the  letter  of  one  Christian  friend  to  another,  on 
suddenly  receiving  the  news  of  the  impending  death  of  the  latter 
from  a  cruel  disease.     It  may  comfort  some  one  in  like  case. 

**  My  dear  friend, — Your  letter  has  deeply  affected  me.  I  was 
very  pleased  on  seeing  your  handwriting  on  the  address,  but  was 
not  in  any  degree  prepared  for  the  intelligence  it  contained.  And 
yet,  my  very  dear  friend,  why,  in  a  world  like  this,  and  with  only 
the  common  tenure  of  life  for  us,  should  we  speak  or  think  of  a 
special  preparation  as  something  necessary  to  prevent  our  feeling 
too  much  on  such  occasions  ?  I  ask  this  question,  and  yet,  all  the 
time,  am  confessing  in  my  innermost  soul  that  we  do  need  the 
very  highest  of  all  kinds  of  preparation,  to  put  our  will  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  Divine  will,  where  death  is  concerned. 

*'  And,  be  assured,  there  is  a  wonderful  mercy  in  all  this.  To 
part  with  a  friend,  to  depart  ourselves,  is  a  trial  of  the  most  solemn 
character,  as  a  matter  of  feeling ;  because  it  is,  in  the  reality  of  its 
consequences,  of  nothing  less  than  infinite  importance.  Our  feelings 
set  us  upon  the  right  track  ;  our  low,  dull  sense  of  duty  would  not. 
It  is  so  ordained  that  we  should  be  put  in  the  right  mood  by  our 
affections  or  our  fears,  an  opening  being  thus  made  for  exercises  of 
thought,  which  had  otherwise  never  been  awakened.  I  am  con- 
strained to  write  in  haste,  and  am  not,  perhaps,  intelligible;  but  the 
preparatory  strengthening  of  the  heart  against  any  trial  is  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  moment,  but  for  the  ends  of  the  futui^e.  Hence,  it 
is  good  to  be  prepared  for  painful  news  ;  it  is  wholesome  to  live  in 
the  habit  of  preparation ;  not,  that  is,  to  be  hardened  against  the 
sudden  pain  merely,  but  that,  being  thus  disciplined,  we  shall  over- 
come the  incomparably  greater  ill  to  which  the  sorrow  is  intro- 
ductory. 

"  Your  own  letter  contains  abundant  topics  of  comfort.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  right  views,  either  of  God  or  ourselves,  or  of  life,  to 
let  go  the  two  threads  of  existence  which  bind  us  to  earth  and  heaven. 
The  one  which  holds  us  to  the  former,  however,  draws  us  more 
firmly  than  that  which  is  fastened  to  the  golden  throne !  But  no 
consideration  can  be  half  so  powerful,  in  the  way  of  practical 
support,  as  a  sense  of  the  love  of  God  groiclnrj  in  the  heart.  And  to 
this  we  may  confidently  look,  from  the  first  day  of  penitence  and 
belief.  God  would  never  have  given  me  either  repentance  or  faith, 
but  to  reconcile  me  to  himself,  and  so  to  save  and  glorify  me.  And 
salvation  and  glory  are  two  words  comprehensive  of  all  possible 
kinds  of  good.  The  one  shows  me  all  that  I  can  now  delight  in, — 
all  that  I  can,  according  to  my  proper  nature,  love  or  rejoice  in, — 
delivered  and  pi^eserved  ;  the  other  shows  me,  in  the  radiance  of  an 
indefinite  but  most  glorious  idea,  what  God  intends  to  do  for  me 
above  and  beyond  what  my  present  capacity  renders  possible. 

"  Let  us,  ray  dear  friend,  exercise  ourselves  in  direct  appeals  to, 
and  converse  with  God,  through  the  blessed  Jesus,  and  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.     His  word  has  a  living,  wonderful  force  in  it,  to  help  us  in 
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this  matter;  and  as  we  gain  strength  and  confidence  by  these  means, 
"we  shall,  I  humbly  hope,  overcome  the  natural  apprehension  of  those 
circumstances  which  may  possibly  attend  the  putting  off  the  outward 
framework.  The  Father  of  Mercies  will  not  let  us  be  tried  above 
that  we  are  able  to  bear.  He  will  ivever  leave  us  nor  forsake  us  ! 
His  grace  is  sufficient,  and  His  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. 
In  many  cases,  the  hght  really  grows  stronger  and  stronger  towards 
the  close,  and  there  is  an  intense  desire  to  depart,  I  will  come  to 
you  on  Monday." 

How  much  Pliny  would  have  found  herein,  that  was  new,  to 
console  ! 

By  way  of  relief,  here  is  the  joyous  welcome  of  a  young  Swiss 
bride-elect  to  her  far-off  school-friend : — 

"  My  dear,  dear  Helen ! — ^You  will  have  thought,  either  that  I 
have  not  received  your  dear  letter,  or  that  your  coming  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me  !  O  my  good,  dear  Helen !  Could  I  but  tell 
you  how  dehghted  I  am  that  you  have  accepted  my  invitation !  The 
reason  for  my  leaving  you  so  long  without  an  answer  was,  that  I 
wished  to  tell  you  for  what  day  our  wedding  was  fixed.  In  the 
second  place,  I  am,  as  you  may  imagine,  so  overwhelmingly  busy 
just  now,  that  I  am  obliged  to  earn,  as  it  were,  every  leisure  moment 
that  I  want. 

"But  now  I  will  see  whether  I  cannot  give  you  a  tolerable  answer 
to  your  dear  letter.  In  the  first  place,  let  me  tell  you  what  is  to  be 
the,  to  me,  so  happy  but  serious  and  important  day ;  We  are  to  be 
married  on  the  24th. 

"Ah  !  my  good,  dear  Helen  !  Sometimes  I  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  it.  When  I  remember  how  important  is  the  step  I  am  about 
to  take ;  when  I  recollect  what,  according  to  the  Word  of  God,  I 
ought  to  be  to  my  Hermann,  and  feel  how  weak  I  am,  then  I  some- 
times am  dismayed.  But  the  Lord,  who  sent  this  beloved  one  to 
me,  ^^•ill  give  me  strength  to  be  to  him  what  I  should. 

"Bat  now,   listen!     Our  wedding,  then,  is   fixed  for  the  24th. 

You  will,  therefore,  be  in  G on  the  22nd,  whither  my  Hermann 

and  I  will  come  to  meet  you.  It  would  be  delightful  if  Josephine 
could  arrange  to  get  there  at  the  same  time.  We  should  be  awaiting 
you  at  the  station,  with  the  most  impatient  longing.  O,  for  that 
hour  of  meeting  ! — of  embracing  !  How  happy,  thrice  happy,  shall 
I  then  be  ! 

"  Now,  I  will  see  whether  I  can  answer  your  questions.  You  ask, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  it  will  be  as  agreeable  to  my  Hermann  as 
to  me,  to  have  you  at  our  wedding.  My  dear,  he  is  indescribably 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  making  your  acquaintance.  What 
pleases  mc,  pleases  him  also,  and  when  I  am  happy  he  is  so  too.  I 
speak  frankly  and  sincerely,  my  heart. 

"  K  I  did  not  know  that  you  would  willingly  put  up  with  our 
simple  German  ways, — for  such  they  are,  compared  with  those  of  your 
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country, — Hermann  and  I  should,  indeed,  look  forward  to  your  visit 
with  less  pleasure  ;  for,  as  you  will  easily  imagine,  much  will  at  first 
be  wanting.  But,  my  dear,  you  will  manage  to  put  up  with  it,  will 
you  not  ?  You  will  help  me  to  keep  house,  and  will  set  in  order 
what  fails.  You  must  make  me  a  long,  long  visit ;  at  least  to  the 
end  of  June.  Then  we  will  make  a  tour  together,  and  visit  Frank- 
fort, Coblentz,  &c.  Will  not  that  be  delightful  ?  Hermann's 
health  is  now,  thank  God,  better.  As  for  me,  I  am  just  the  same  as 
ever.  The  roses  have  lost  their  colour  a  little,  perhaps,  but  by  no 
means  entirely.  I  do  not  wear  my  hair  as  I  fonnerly  did.  Mina  is 
delighted  at  the  thought  of  seeing  you  again.  She  is  now  almost  as 
tall  as  I  am. 

"  You  may  either  wear  a  white  or  a  black  dress,  as  you  please, 
with  white  gloves,  and  a  few  flowers  in  your  hair,  which  I  will 
weave  in  for  you.  I  shall  attire  myself  very  simply  on  that  day,  for 
I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  too  much  importance  to  be  taken  up  with 
thoughts  of  vain  things.  My  dress  will  be  black  silk — quite  simple, 
but  pretty :  white  sleeves,  white  gloves,  white  wreath,  and  white 
veil.  What  say  you  ?  WiU  the  bride  please  the  bridegroom  ?  I 
fancy  so.  But  it  is  not  the  exterior  that  attracts  us  two — no ;  it  is 
the  hearts,  that  are  full  of  warm  mutual  love. 

"  Now  I  will  let  you  know  what  sort  of  a  home  I  am  to  have. 
Outside,  it  looks  like  a  stately  mansion ;  but  it  is  not  very  stately 
within.  It  will  be  simply,  but  neatly  and  prettily  fitted  up.  We 
have  bought  everything  plain,  but  good.  You  must  help  me,  dear 
Helen,  in  arranging  everything.  Oh !  I  can  sometimes  scarcely 
believe  that  I  am  so  soon  to  enter  this  period  of  my  life.  My  dearest 
Helen,  I  trust  you  often  remember  me  before  the  Lord  in  your  prayers 
at  this  important  time.  Greet  your  dear  parents  right  cordially  from 
me,  and  thank  them  very  much  for  allowing  you  to  come  to  my 
wedding.  Tell  them  we  rejoice  at  it.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  send 
you  back  to  them  healthy  and  blooming.  And  now  let  me  beg  you 
to  soon  send  me  a  decisive  answer  when  to  expect  you,  that  is,  if  it 
be  the  Lord's  will.  But  1  dare  not  even  think  of  your  sending  me 
a  refusal !" 

The  genuine  ring  of  girlish  love  and  joy  in  this  letter  will  com- 
mend itself  to  all  kindly  readers.  But  there  is  something  more  in 
it.  First,  how  simply  and  reverently  the  writer  refers  everything  to 
the  Lord ; — next,  though  it  all  bears  on  her  own  happy  prospects, 
how  unselfish  they  are,  and  how  little  they  have  to  do  with  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  this  really  wicked  world.  Yes,  wicked.  The  cry  of 
the  day  is — "  Young  people  of  education  really  caniiot  now  marry  on 
three  hundred  a-year."  We  have  heard  it  seriously  said  within  this 
week.  Then,  how  many  may  consider  the  matter  hopeless  !  This 
state  of  things  is  one  of  the  signs  of  con-uption  which  always  fore- 
token the  decay  of  a  great  eiin)ire.  Beware  then,  oh !  fathers  and 
mothers,  young  men  and  yoiuig  maidens,  how  you  show  youi*selves 
bad  citizens  of  your  good  country  by  contributing  to  its  decay. 
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Evory  step  we  take  in  life  has  its  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Every  yielding  to,  or  exa^cration  of,  the  peroiciouB  custome  of  the 
world  is  a  8t«p  on  tlie  wroiig  exiremitij  of  the  plaitk  over  the  preeipiee 
that  will  help  to  send  it  down  into  the  abyss.  Every  firm  persiatenca 
in  what  is  simple  and  unselfish,  without  mindmg  tho  world's  dread 
laugh,  is  a  step  on  the  right  extremity  of  the  plank  that  will  help  to 
preserve  its  balance  on  ierrafinna.     Be  ..  mi'.     A 

wedding  has  recently  taken  place  in  a  vorv  ■  ■  lil  ,■■■:■  ;  ■,  [nwn,  nut 
among  the  titled  aristocracy, — scarcely  in  u  ciiiss  aliovi?  that  of  Linda 
and  her  Hermann,  in  which  the  bride  was  att«ndQd  by  eight  bridea- 
maids,  foar  in  doable  akirts  and  veiU  of  tfold  tissue,  with  orimson 
and  gold  wreaths,  and  "four  in  double  skirts  and  vcUs  »if  silver  tissue, 
with  wreaths  of  blue  and  silver  !  Think  of  the  effect  on  neighbours, 
on  the  tradespeople,  and  on  the  cottajn-rs  and  school -children  I 
"  Really,"  said  an  admiring  lady  bystander,  "  they  want  notliing  but 
wings  to  be  angels  !"  We  think  they  wanted  a  good  deal  beaideB 
wings  to  be  angels.  "  Not  that  outward  ailoniiiig  of  plaiting  the 
hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold,  and  of  putting  on  of  apparel,"  but 
"  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  qniet  spirit,  wbiirh  is,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  of  great  price  ;  for  after  this  manner,  in  tho  old  time,  holy 
women  who  trusted  in  God  adorned  themselvea,"  Yes — we  are 
writing,  at  this  minute,  on  the  joint  anniversary  of  the  golden  wad- 
ding of  our  grandfather  and  grandmother,  and  the  silver  wed<ling  of 
our  father  and  mother.  They  are  now  all  in  their  graree :  they  were 
in  better  circumstances  than  their  descendants  are  :  they  lived  hos- 
pitably, liberally,  but  plainly:  they  paid  their  way:  they  wore  on 
terms  of  friendly  equality  with  some  much  higher  in  rank  and  wealth 
than  themselves  ;  they  would  never  have  been  what  they  wore,  never 
have  done  the  good  they  unostentatiously  diil,  never  huve  Ict'l  their 
families  the  honest  fruits  of  their  industry  and  economy,  never  lived 
respected  and  died  regretted,  bad  they  followed  the  present  course 
of  this  decorous,  rotten-hearted  world,  and  run  into  the  same  escesB 
of  riot.  How  was  our  f»randmother  married  ?  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Wiltshire  country  gentleman,  we  warrant  you,  who  drove  hia 
coach -and -four ;  and  we  have  hoard  her  say  with  a  smile  to  our 
grandfather  (one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  time,  and  of  the 
Bweetest  disposition  !)  "  My  dear !  I  refused,  for  you,  a  coach-and- 
four  !" — to  which  he  quietly  replied,  "  My  love,  you  did."  TImI  was 
not  done  in  the  spirit  of  this  present  time  !  No,  no  ;  young  ladies 
who  walk  in  gold  and  silver,  require  a  coach-and-aix :  the  good, 
noble-hearted  husband  may  be  done  without. 

We  can  tell  you  how  this  charming  grandfather  and  grandmother 
W(;re  dressed,  on  that  far-olT  wedding-day.  May  15,  1782 :  more  by 
token,  wo  had,  within  these  ten  years,  his  wedding-coat  in  charge, 
in  a  certain  trunk.  It  was  of  the  finest  French-grey,  almost  palc- 
b!uc,  cloth  ;  and  our  grandmother's  wedding-dress  was  a  habit  made 
off  the  same  ]iiece — a  quaint,  fanciful,  touching  old  fashion.  We 
have  heard  him  say  that  in  those  days  ho  could  span  her  waist  with 
his  two  hands.     As  for  his  wedding-waistcoat,  it  was  of  white  satin, 
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embroidered  with  rose  buds  and  heart's-eases.  Lace  ruffles,  of  couiso  ; 
knee  and  shoe  buckles.  Yes,  he  must  have  looked  pre-oTniiu-ntly 
the  gentleman,  that  day,  as  he  ever  did  ;  but,  as  Linda  s:iys  in  her 
letter,  it  was  not  the  exterior  that  attractoil  those  two-  -no,  it  wiis 
the  hearts,  full  of  warm  nmtual  love. 

And  the  love  did  not  wear  out.  It  lasted  as  well  as  that  Freneh- 
grey  cloth,  that  survived  his  death.  It  lives  still,  be  assured,  and 
will  hve  for  ever. 

Oh,  you  beloved  old  man!  Do  we  need  proof  of  it  ?  Let  this 
letter  we  have  just  sought  out  and  found,  written  when  yt)u  were 
past  eighty,  and  she  was  dead,  speak  for  itself. 

"My  dear , — I  need  not  ai?k  you  if  you  ever  think  of  your  lat4> 

dear  grandmother,  because  I  am  suix?  you  do.  She  was  verv  Wmd  (»t' 
you,  and  unboundedly  so  of  me.  She  is  never  out  of  my  th()nL'lit>  ! 
Whatever  I  am  doing,  saying,  or  thinking,  she  is  ever  upjKrniost  in 
my  mind,  and  my  hourly  monitor. 

"*  Love  at  first  sight'  is  a  common  sayintr.  It  (vrtainly  ''•'>•  so 
with  me,  and  I  can  truly  say  what  I  often  told  her—  that  niv  love  for 
her  increased  with  the  increasincr  vears  of  our  livintr  toircthrr ! 

"Within  the  last  hour,  1  have  had  the  relit-f  of  a  hcaiiy  cjv.  not 
from  any  particular  cause;  and  it  is  a  further  relief  to  me  to  un- 
burthen  my  grief  to  you  in  this  way,  which,  from  the  aUcet  ion  1  know 
you  have  for  me,  you  will  at  once  excuse. 

"It  is  impossible  that  any  one  can  be  more  attentive  to  make  nu» 
happy  and  comfortable  than  your  aunt  Catherine,  and  she  Miecn-U 
in  her  anxious  endeavours  to  do  so.  1  am  (juite  aware  «»t"  the  i>li  -<- 
ings  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  jieriod  mni'h  In^yond  what  talk  to  the  l..t 
of  most  men;  and  I  am  <juitc  thankful  for  what  1  have  received,  atul 
am  resigned  to  the  separation  that  has  taken  pla<'e. 

"With  my  warmest  wishes  for  the  happiness  of  yourself  and  vour 
parents,  your  brothers  and  sisters,  I  remain  vour  atlectionate  ^-^rand- 
father." 

Our  grandmother  had  l>een  dead  more  than  two  vears.  lie  ha-l 
two  much-loved  daughters  then  liviuL',  but  thei-e  was  a  kind  >>\' 
confidential  atfection  Ix'twccn  'us  that  to  the  pre^rnt  writer  u:i^ 
inexpressibly  winning.  We  were  very  nnieh  fa\«»ui'»«l  in  our  Lr?:nnl- 
fathers  !  Our  other  grandfather  wa*^  an  equally  'jm^A  i\iu\  dehirlittiil 
man.  He  was  an  Arian  minister,  and  eouM  not  >ee  his  wav  j-Kailv 
with  n\Lrartl  to  the  doctrine  of  the  'rriiniv  ;  but  the  lo\  e  and  1;  ■ 
of  Christ  were  conspieuously  in  him.  altlnuej^h  he  >aw  thtoivh  a 
glaij%S  darkly.  Hctv  is  a  letter  of  his  to  a  Initarian  tVi«  •;  i  w  ii  » 
had  sent  him  a  l>ook  or  ]minphlet  »»f  hi>  own  writini^^.  Tin-  J.  »t.  r 
is  inten»sting  and  curious,  and  shows  the  writer  t4»  have  Utii  nia^iy 
degrees  alx)ve  a  Unitarian: — 

"May,  18*24. — My  dear  Sir, — 1  retrn^ttod  not  haviui:  the  pli-asun' 
of  seeing  you  on  your  return   fi-om   Cornwall,    a>    >our   conij>any 
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always  gives  me  pleasure.  ...  I  have  read  your  'Letters' 
with  great  attention ;  but  Dr.  Priestley  says  converts  are  seldom 
made  after  the  age  of  forty,  and  I  am  near  seventy  ;  therefore  you 
will  not  impute  it  to  want  of  strength  in  your  arguments,  but  to  the 
obtuseness  of  mv  faculties,  that  I  am  not  a  Humanitarian.  .  .  . 
The  pre-existence  is  a  doctrine  I  find  so  rooted  in  my  mind  by  what 
I  consider  the  plain  language  of  Scripture,  that  I  cannot  consent  to 
part  with  it. 

"  Very  many  of  my  friends  have  adopted  your  view  of  the  subject, 
from  an  idea  that  the  doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ 
relieves  Christianity  from  many  of  those  difficulties  which  attend 
the  scheme  I  have  adopted*  But  in  my  mind  it  involves  Revelation 
in  greater  perplexity.  According  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  thoso 
texts  of  Scripture  which  seeminghj  teach  the  pre-existence,  teach  it  in 
reality;  that  the  spirit  and  the  letter  are  not  at  such  variance,  as  you 
and  some  others  think ;  and  that,  without  a  figure,  Christ  came  from 
the  Father  into  the  world,  as  well  as  went  to  the  Father  when  he 
left  the  world.  Such  are  my  views  of  the  subject ;  not  hastily 
adopted,  but  on  grounds  in  which  I  proceeded  with  deliberation  and 
care. 

"  What  has  appeared  to  me  the  strongest  argument  for  the 
simple  humanity  is  the  efficacy  of  his  example.  But  you  will  bear 
with  me  while  I  state,  that  many  things  may  be  proper  subjects  of 
imitation  which  we  can  never  hope  to  emulate  ;  and  that  excellence 
is  more  likely  to  be  attained  by  copying  a  perfect  model  to  the  best 
of  our  abilities,  than  by  contenting  ourselves  with  equalling  what 
is  on  our  own  level. 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  exercise  of  virtue  in  Christ  was  easy, 
on  the  supposition  of  his  exalted  nature.  But  many  parts  of  our 
Saviour's  life  were  so  far  from  being  more  eavsy  to  him,  that,  in  fact, 
they  were  more  difficult.  We  know  from  experience  that  humilia- 
tion and  contempt,  indignities  and  bodily  pain,  are  less  tolerable  in 
proportion  to  the  refinement  and  dignity  of  the  sufferer ;  and  hence 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  would  be  still  more  grievous  to  a 
spirit  of  finer  feelings  aud  more  exalted  dignity. 

"  Christ  is  not  held  out  to  us  as  an  object  of  competition ;  it  is 
not  required  that  a  disciple  should  rival  his  Lord.  As  we  are  to  be 
followers  of  God,  as  dear  children,  so  we  are  to  be  followers  of 
Christ,  as  humble  and  teachable  disciples. 

'*  But  whilst  we  believe  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Our  Saviour,  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me  of  minor  importance  at  what  period  he 
Ix'gan  to  exist ;  and  I  hope  to  cherish  for  every  honest  inquirer  after 
truth  the  sincercst  good-will.  I  remember  John  Wesley  says,  in  his 
sermon  on  Grace,  '  How  far  is  love,  Avith  many  wrong  opinions, 
to  be  preferred  to  tnith  itself,  without  love  !  We  may  die  without 
the  knowledge  of  many  truths,  and  yet  be  carried  to  Abraliam*s 
bosom.'  " 

The  following  contains  a  summary  of  the  alarms  and  preventive 
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measures  of  a  good  old  gentleman,  in  immcdinto  dread  of  NapoltMni 
Bnonaparte*8  invasion  in  1803.     It  is  headed  "  Private  :*' — 

"My  dear  Friend, — Ponder,  and  reg^ard  the  eontents  of  thi-; 
paper,  which  are  to  meet  no  eye  but  your  own  !  Tlu'v  are  dt!t:u lutl 
and  ol>servative,  but  all  centre  in  one  ]>oint. 

"In  case  of  a  sitC4'<'Ss/ul  invasion  (from  vvhioh  God  d«fond  tin* 
nation  !)  no  indi\'idual  or  family  can  depend  on  anythinir  Ixinir 
spared  to  them,  but  small  beer  and  potatoes  (if  cvon  tlio<i\)  :m<l  tlio 
meanest  apparel.  The  meanest  apparel,  theref()re,  ma}*  In*  invjihiaitk' 
to  retfiin. 

"The  cheapest  possible  means  of  preseninrr  hfe,  I  tliiuk  to  U' 
Pollard  mixed  with  water.     A  raw  onion  (to  those  who  can  eat  ii ) 
is  Siiid  to  be  a  powerful  relief  to  miti<^te  hunjrer. 

"  Peas-haulms  ought  to  be  carefully  preserved, —  many  may  lia\c 
no  other  sleeping  bed  ;  or  covering,  but  the  meanest  blanki-t  in  tin* 
house.     All  the  /^//v/jr  may  Ih)  taken  for  litter  for  the  horsis. 

"  It  should  be  recommended  to  persons  of  every  ai^e  untl  iUs('iii>- 
tion  to  coiif'f\i1  untJilntj, 

"  On  the  first  notice  of  an  invading  fleet  having  ])ut  to  sea,  all  tlif 
horses  and  carriag(\s  in  and  near  London  that  can  In*  spanil  tV«»m 
regular  services  should  l)e  kept  under  ivgistration,  to  (•nnvi'\  frii'.ii'i  -i 
and  children  out  of  the  cai)ital  to  the  interior  of  the  kiiiLrdnm.  \\i!li-i 
a  certain  limited  distance,  to  Im?  ])rescrilx*d  by  CJovfrnnifir,  alu  r  tIw 
manner  of  the  present  statue  c<)aches.  These  niiL'^ht,  by  spir.l.ly 
returning,  take  otfmany,  and  thereby  gn'atly  ii'licvr  tln"  capitMl. 

"Unnecessary'  horses  were  l>etter  to  remain  out  a  «l:>ta:i(«'  tV»»i:i 
London,  at  a  time  when  the  enemy  is  approach inir.  A»ivl  all 
BerA'ants,  of  either  sex,  that  eouKl  be  spareil,  shouM  bo  (hvi>i<d  (.• 
some  purposes  of  general  utility;  the  fenialt-s  to  niinisttT  to  tlif  '^:«  k. 
wounded,  and  distressed;  the  males  for  whatever  otlu-r  perj'M-,  <  il,,» 
various  exigencies  of  the  times  may  nM|iiire.  Smne  ])n»e!ain;i'  «»•> 
may  l)e  necessary  fn>m  the  King,  to  explain  and  a^erriain  all  tin  -e 
points,  and  to  invest  certain  magistrates  in  every  district  with  puwt  v 
to  enforce  tlieir  olH'dience. 

"Notwithstaniling  what  I  have  written,  believe  me,  I  am  n<* 
despondent ;  but  would  Ik?  wise  in  time  I  In  an  hour  «•!'  trani|ii:;I/;. 
meditate  on  what  mav  l>e  mi'ded,  and  on  all  that  mav  In-  h  It  im  i.- 
in  an  hour  of  distress,  and  devisi*  U>  Nceuiv  even  the  nu-ane-^l  art  .en  ^ 
of  relief" 

Poor  old  gentleman!    Such  wen^  tlu'  eoi/iiatlons  that  wen*  r.u  Tul*;, 
to  1w  ivvolved   in   his  miml,   when,    tlie  e'.oih  withdniwn.   ♦!■'   lu  » 
glasses    of  excellent    slierry    or    Ma«li'ii-a    KSiirely    swalii»%\?   i.    1.  - 
bloominjr  dauirhlers  retired  to   leave   him,  as  ihev  IkIuvi-I.  :.»  tl;.- 
enjoyment  c>f  a  et)mfortable  nap  ! 

The  conehnliuir  axitim  of  the  veuenible  writer  i<  ntUiw.iL- ii\ .  a- 
having  the  tone  of  the  tnie  Briton  in  it.  **Anv  Ud  ^^  .11  U  -.ft 
enough,  arter  the  degradation  of  our  cnun'ry  !  ««ln»uld  iha*.  ii.-ii  i  I. 
be  permitted  to  befal  us;   and  no  bed  can  be  to*»  nieau  fi-r  i-Miii.  •;  \ 
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if  we  lie  down  on.it  with  humble  hope  of  *  that  city  which  hath 
foundations  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.'  " 

It  is  not  quite  certain  we  can  afford  to  laugh  at  these  unreal  fears; 
although,  in  that  instance,  they  proved  without  foundation.  At  any 
rate,  the  critical  times  in  which  we  live  may  enable  us  yet  to  read 
with  some  interest  the  following  note,  written  in  a  less  disturbed, 
but  not  unanxious  mood.  They  recal  the  false  alarm  so  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  last  vglume  of  "  The  Antiquary." 

"  As  some  part  of  these  dominions  may  possibly  be  for  a  time 
subjected  to  calamities  which  may  make  it  prudent  and  even  neces- 
sary to  put  some  of  my  former  observations  into  practice,  though 
wo  trust  the  event  will  turn  out  to  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  it  is 
not  deserting  but  strengthening  the  interests  we  are  engaged  to 
defend,  to  devise,  and  confidently  to  impart  to  those  for  whose  wel- 
fare we  are  mainly  concerned,  counsels  accommodated  to  whatever 
temporary  trials  may  overtake  us. 

"  You  have  a  mind  superior  to  unmanly  fears,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  awake  to  circumstances  that  require  forecast.  Every  mind  is 
now  so  employed.  The  communication  of  their  mutual  ideas  may 
have  its  uses.  At  a  memorable  period  of  my  personal  history,  when 
the  world  wore  as  gloomy  an  aspect  as  now,  and  when  I  contem- 
plated retiring  to  Penzance  and  settling  there,  as  one  of  the  cheapest 
situations  in  the  kingdom  (you  and  your  family  being  then  at  Salis- 
bury',)  I  passed  four  weeks  (and  called  them  my  Penzance  month) 
in  the  old  Bread-street-hill  house,  without  any  society,  and  in  the 
uniform  practice  of  the  most  rigid  economy,  to  try  beforehand  how 
I  could  bear  the  contemplated  humiliation ;  and  this  with  such  suc- 
cess that  I  reasoned  with  myself,  '  If  thus  for  one  month,  why  not 
for  twelve  ?  and  if  for  one  year,  why  not  for  the  remainder  of  life  ?* 
Tlie  neeossitv  of  it  was  averted  ;  but  it  was  satisfactorv  to  have  made 
the  trial  ;  ami  the  like  reflection  may  be  my  renewed  happiness,  by 
brighter  views  succeeding  to  our  present  gloomy  political  prospects. 
The  little  all  in  my  power  is  offered — I  have  nothing  more  to 
sacrifice." 

He  liad  contributed  largely  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  for  the  defence 
of  the  countr}^ ;  his  correspondent  was  an  officer  in  the  volunteer 
cor|)s. 

In  turninc'  over  our  memorabilia,  we  next  come  to  a  letter  of 
Southey's,  dated  "Keswick,  Oct.  24th,  1835."  He  speaks  of  having 
received  one  of  his  own  books  at  breakf\ist-time,  and  says, — "  The 
greatest  plefusure  I  have,  as  an  author,  is  in  looking  through  one  of 
my  own  volumes  as  I  cut  the  leaves,  when  I  see  it  for  the  first  time 

complete Nothing  can  be  more  beautifully  engraved  than 

the  prints.  But  the  year  and  Cowper's  age  should  have  been  given 
under  the  portrait,  and  1  wish  the  autograph  had  been  a  better  one  ! 
A  signature  is  generally  the  fittest  specimen  that  can  Ixj  chosen;  but 
the  close  of  a  letter  is  often  scrawled,  and  with  a  worn  pen 
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The  foreign  letter  which  you  sent  me  is  from  SirJEgerton  Brydgcs  ; 
and  its  whole  contents  are  about  Cowper  and  his  connexions,  !^lnch 
of  this  he  had  written  to  me  before,  and  I  had  made  use  of  it  ;  but, 
at  his  age,  seventy-three,  and  in  his  state   of  body  and  mind,  i»o 

wonder  that  in  such  things  his  memory  fails Poor  man  1  he 

signs  himself  *  Chandos  and  Sudeley."* 

Southey's  own  signature  well  deserves  the  praise  he  l)estow8  on 
signatures  in  general ;  and  a  fanciful  anidopry  may  be  traceil  iH'iwecu 
his  character  and  the  firm,  clear,  upright  character  of  his  writinir, 
easy  to  be  read  of  all  men. 

We  have  only  space  to  include  a  few  gems  by  ]Mar}'  Russill 
Mitford  : — 

"Your  letter  came  into  my  room  to-day  like  a  May  8unl>eam,  and 
is  now  lying,  fitly  placed,  between  a  jar  of  honeysuckle  and  unotlu  r 
of  violets.  You  will  like  to  know  that,  with  the  help  of  my  maid  to 
dip  the  pen  in  the  ink,  I  can  write  so  far  as  to  send  a  word  of  grati- 
tude to  the  many  who  are  kind.  In  other  respects  I  am  nuuh 
the  same — perhaps  a  little  weaker;  so  gi-eatly  have  these  cast  winds 
been  against  me.  But  my  medical  friends  hold  out  some  hope  vi^ 
improvement,  should  we  have  warmer  weather." 

This  was  written  at  Swallowfield,  in  tlie  ^lav  of  lHr>4.  A  ftw 
days  later, — "  I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  letter  ami  bonk. 
You  could  not  have  sent  them  to  any  one  who  will  prize  them  nion*. 
In  a  weakness  and  helplessness  so  complete  and  so  painful  (tor  cviii 
in  writing,  a  servant  is  obligt^l  to  dip  my  ]>en  in  the  ink,)  it  is  an 
unspeakable  blessing  that  1  can  still  enjoy  the  never-ch>ying  jdi'a>.iiv 
of  reading.  I  think,  inilecd,  that  1  have  even  a  livelier  frcllnt:  of 
gratification  from  the  beautiful  and  the  true  -anil  the  sort  o\^  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  writer  that  letters  give,  cpiickcns  tin* 
enjoyment  of  a  favourite  volume.  1  Inive  not  yet  finished  yoni-^. 
which  is  all  the  l>ettcr — but,  as  1  seldom  ^tt  any  slei'j)  until  aftt;- 
breakfast,  when  I  doze  for  an  hour  or  two,  1  mn  pretty  sun»  to  do  >.i 
to-night.  And  what  a  debt  it  is,  for  one  wlu»  cannot  move  tlu*  vti y 
least  in  the  world,  for  those  Ioult,  wtarv,  siditarv  hours,  to  have  tlu-ni 
charmed  into  pleasantness,  not  by  the  excitenu-nt  of  what  is  i-allrtl 
powerful  writing,  but  by  the  true  and  enduring  nuigicof  natund  ai  d 
unexaggenitod  feeling!"  **  My  plcasun-,"  shi*sa\s  in  another  Kitrr, 
"has  always  been  in  n*ading,  ratht-r  than  in  writing.  I  th»ubt  wh-- 
ther,  after  some  early  ]>oems  which  1  am  certainly  not  p»ing  lo  n-cil 
to  public  attention,  I  shouhl  ever  have  written  another  wonl.  but  for 
the  necessity  of  tr^'ing  to  earn  money  for  my  ilcar  father  an«l  nmther. 
I  write  with  great  slowness  and  lal)our;  and  that  very  tale  of '  Atherion.' 
received  so  kindly,  and  com|HKsed  under  so  much  Unlilv  sutVeriiiL', 
was  written  three  times  over  from  the  first  page  to  the  la-^t."* 

In  her  next  she  says, — **I  have  been  fluctuating  between  l)etier 
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and  worse,  and  hang  by  aa  loose  a  thread  to  life  as  one  of  these  late 
November  leaves.  May  He  grant  me  an  entire  reliance  on  Hia 
mercy  !  My  tmat  is  altogether  in  Christ.  But  my  hope  is  hnmble 
and  lowly.  I  read  the  Gospels,  and  am  now  going  through  them  for 
the  fifth  time  during  the  last  few  months.  There  is  the  best  comfort 
— without  commentaries^ — the  plain  writings  of  the  Evangelists,  who 
saw  and  recorded  their  Divine  mission. 

"  My  spaniel  Fanchon  is  ho  fat  that  her  delicate  feet  will  hardly 
carry  her  round  body— and  she  can  hardly  play  with  a  lovely  Uttle 
girl,  not  quite  two  years  old,  belonging  to  my  faithiul  servant,  who 
takes  all  possible  pains  to  make  her  still  more  inactive,  by  sharing 
with  her  every  morsel  of  food  that  she  takes  herself. 

"  I  have  a  slight  change  of  posture,  somctimcB,  by  being  propped 
np  on  air-cushions  ;  and  I  am  sometimes  wheeled  from  the  fireside 
to  the  window.  About  a  month  ago,  a  redbreast  came  to  that  window, 
and  tapped.  Of  course,  we  answered  the  appeal  hy  a  little  tray 
outside  the  window,  and  keeping  it  well  supplied  with  bread  and 
crumbs ;  now,  he  not  only  cornea  himself,  bnt  has  introduced  his 
kinsfolk  and  friends.     Think,  what  a  pleasure  !" 

Many  have  known  this  meek,  enduring  wonian  an  a  gifted  writer ; 
few  have  known  her  as  a  hnmbli>,  persevering  Christian.  AnotlieF 
estract  or  two,  then,  may  be  givm.  She  was  close  upon  her  death, 
yet  knew  it  not :  but,  to  use  a  hdniely,  not  irreverent  simile,  she  waa 
like  a  traveller,  with  luggage  piwked  and  on  the  platform,  waiting 
for  the  next  train,  and  ready,  any  moment,  to  hear  the  whistle. 

"  Every  night,  beloved  friend,  I  pray  for  those  I  love  ;  yon  amongst 
the  number — and  my  prayer  is  for  alleviation  and  strength  to  bear. 
Think,  too,  of  me,  and  pray  that  my  repentance  may  be  deepened, 
and  my  faith  strengthened  and  quickened,  and  that  He  may  grant 
mo  Hia  Holy  Spirit.     These  are  onr  Christmas  wishes  and  prayers." 

Her  next,  which  was  also  her  last,  included  a  little  autobiography, 
full  of  jilayfulness  and  pathos,  and  in  writing  that  almost  required  a 
microscope  to  read.  A  few  days  afterwards  her  Heavenly  Father 
whispered — "  Peace  ! — be  still," — and  she  slept  in  Jesus. 

A.  M. 
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In  the  midst  of  a  stirring  and  noisy  age,  who  does  not  recall 
wistfidly,  as  if  it  were  lost,  something  peculiar  about  the  eonseenition 
of  the  Sabbath  of  English  childhood  thirty  years  ago?  The  past  is 
seldom  without  some  charm  indeed,  lent  by  distanee  ;  and  eliildren 
are  still  near  as  ever,  doubtless,  to  those  closed  gates  of  Jvleiu  wliieh 
tlirow  shadows  along  with  the  lights  from  within  :  so  that  our 
impressions  of  the  change  in  such  a  period  may  be  vastly  greater  than 
could  really  happen.  I^et  us  with  confidence  assume  that  tlirre 
is  on  essence  of  truth,  all  the  more  diffused  aljout  the  fonn  ;  which 
now  secures  every  intrinsic  feature  of  the  privilege,  as  each  gem  ra- 
tion gains  by  it,  on  conditions  that  deepen,  widen,  and  settle,  In^yond 
the  power  of  change.  If  the  revolutions  of  these  years  weiv  t<»  1h» 
ten  times  stormier  in  those  to  come,  and  if  the  reform,  the  mareh  of 
intellect,  the  social  progress,  the  material  improveint  nts,  vv<  re 
quickened  at  a  rate  far  greater,  let  us  trust  that  all  of  it  wtuild  n«»w 
do  what  the  past  has  done  in  that  respect  ;  nanirly,  luMiitr  homo 
but  the  nearer,  to  busy  Knglish  hands  and  hearts,  this  j<»vfnl  a|»j»re- 
ciation  of  rest  from  the  work-dav  world,  with  refreshment  iVnm  tlu' 
upper  world — wheix*  work  is  rest,  where  nst  is  woik.  Of  \  ore  (li>- 
covered  for  them  by  their  own  strong-handed  forefathers,  the  INiritans, 
it  is  even  now  an  institution  too  congenial  with  iJritish  niH-essiiirs  and 
British  habits  for  any  imported  fashion  or  new  d»vi  lopnient  t(»  altir 
it  practically.  And  if  in  some  vital  points  it  be  found  to  dilVer  from 
its  Puritan  character,  yet  these  may  not  altogether  teml  to  a  iiuaiur 
issue. 

Looking  back  no  further  than  thirty  years  atjo,  we  can  lind  in 
some  places  what  the  Puritans  Jiad  left  us,  -without  mueh  of  its  old 
vitalitv,  without  any  of  the  new.  Whether  or  not  the  «>riirinal 
Hebrew  legislature  had  considered  the  iitjuirements  of  tlie  risin;^' 
generation,  or  pix)vided  for  infantile  oeenpatlon,  by  any  minor  I»m- 
laws  Ix^neath  tliat  code  fn>m  whieh  the  Puritans  drew  theirs,  at  all 
events  it  seems  plain  that  they  them.silvts  wire  ton  stn>ng  a  nu-e 
too  devoutly  impressed  and  sternly  elevated  -  to  alli>w  for  weakne>-e.s 
"which  they  never  felt  except  to  diseiplim-  tiiem.  It  was  ni»t  as<vtiei>ni 
BO  much,  nor  unkindness,  as  an  excess  of  n»l»ust  vigour,  etjually  in  their 
self-control  with  their  action,  that  Inul  chanu'teriMHl  thai  nliL'^ions 
household  ect>nomy  by  severe  pat ermil  rule.  They  had  nt»t  ijualiticd  it 
by  concessions  to  the  natural  man.  to  the  world  antl  the  tlesh.mmh  lc«-s 
to  the  suppos€»d  wiles,  luri'S,  and  temptations  tif  the  spiritual  eminv, 
or  even  to  the  feeble  cajKieities  of  wonun,  anti  the  toy-stt- kintr 
instincts  of  childn'n.  An  assumption  i|»|M'JiT-^  to  have  pi-cvaiKtl 
throughout  their  domestic  isdity,  that  it  was  still  the  |»ix-laj»Harian 
state  of  probation,  with  a  wiser  Adtuu  at  the  la  ad  of  thinL'^s.  an  Kve 
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more  strictly  watched  by  hia  side ;   and  under  their  jnst  vigilance 
were  both  Cain  and  Abel,  on  a  somewhat  better  mode  of  training,  to 
make  their  chance  fairer  for  future  life  than  before.     If  the  fatal  tree 
was  there  yet,  its  baneful  kind  of  branches  were  lopped  off,  ere  they 
ould  so  much  as  put  forth  a  single  bud  of  evil.    If  the  tempter  ever 
penetrated  within,  it  could  not  be  in  any  visible  manner  or  known 
disguise ;  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  being  constantly  at  hand  to  expose 
and  expel  him.  *  Unhappily,  the  other  attributes  of  the  garden  were 
not  there.     It  was  without  the  pleasure  of  flowers  and  fruit  alto- 
gether ;  save  for  mature  intellectual  strength,  that  had  gone  through 
the  trial  neither  childishly  nor  womanlike.     It  had  no  bowers,  and 
no   play-ground.     When  the  fault  of  trying  to  devise   them  was 
committed,   we   infer  that   the   genuine   old   Puritan   experienced 
a  certain  satisfaction  of  the  grim   sort,  because  he   could   detect, 
denounce,  chastise,  and  redouble  the  safe-guards :  and  there  was 
mingled  with  the  high  consciousness  of  his  vicarious  office  a  further 
impulse,  aiding  him  to  repress  any  subtle  excuse  or  specious  human 
relenting.     He  partly  mortified  his  own  forgotten  carnality,  partly 
felt  the  grappling  delight  of  vengeance  upon  the  ancient  destroyer ; 
for  the  rest,  he  testified  against  an  idolatrous  world,  with  its  cham- 
bers of  imagery,  its  symbols  and  ceremonies  and  shows,  carvings 
and  stainings,  pictures  and  hoHdays, — a  world  to  be  borne  with,  only 
till  that  latter  day  when  the  strong  saints  should  be  strong  enough 
to  sweep  it  from  the  earth. 

A  complete  surrender  of  temporary  human  objects  for  those  which 
are  divine  and  eternal,  w^  the  Puritan  idea  of  devotion;  set  before  the 
mind  each  day,  from  moaning  to  evening,  that  every  action  might  so 
be  influenced  throughout  the  necessary  course  of  life;  a  course  of  life 
not  necessary-  only,  or  permitted,  but  enjoined  and  obligatory,  being, 
as  it  was,  an  exodus,  a  desert  journey,  a  fight,  a  war  at  whose  close 
there   stood   certain  victory.     They  were  the  peculiar  people,  the 
chosen  race,  destined  to  extirpate  the  Canaanite  with  all  his  habits 
and  his  graven   images,  and  to  inherit  the  land  prepared  for  them. 
Such   an    idea,    meanwhile,    did   they   concentrate   weekly    in   the 
Sabbath,  witliout  mitigation  and  without  compromise.     To  them  an 
ordinance   indeed,  not  arbitrary  and  perpetual  as  to  the  literaUty  of 
ancient  Israel;  it  denoted  what  the  spirit  of  their  rehgion  was  at 
heart,  what  it  would  tain  do  when  the  time  of  trial  ended.    All  would 
then  be  Sabbath  without  any  worldly  mixture,  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  be  superseded  by  its  spirit  only.     Having  freely  accepted  it — 
not  been  forced  by  signal  tokens  and  long  discipline  into  obedience — 
tlii'v  undoubtedly  knew  more  of  the  enjoyment  than  of  the  pain. 
TyjK's  and  ti inures  wei'c  not  required  to  sustain  their  adherence,  or 
kce})  their  weaker  members  docile.     Feasts  of  tabernacles  or  Pass- 
over were  supertiuous,  to  those  who  always  lived  as  in  tents  of  a 
camp  ;  desiring  to  have  their  loins  girt,  their  lamps  burning,  chiefly 
for  a  purpose  like  that  of  Gideon.     The  institution  of  an  altar  or 
temple,  they  looked  back  upon  with  compassion.     It  is  even  dedu- 
cible,    from   many  traits,    that   they  could   have    beheved  without 
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miracles, — at  least  of  the  subordinate  kind,  and  enti'rtained  a  sliL,'lii 
jealousy  of  the  parabolical  form  of  communication,  if  there  was   nnt 
in  some  cases  a  high-strained  impression  that  the  eternal  and  intinite 
truth  might  have  condescended  too  grjieiously,  as  it  was,  to  a  eonnipt 
and  stubborn  world.  Thus  the  method  of  thePaiihne  doelrine  ohtaiiu'd 
a  gradual  preference  with  many  of  them,  at  all  events  in  that  s]H'cial 
aspect  for  men  in  general;  and  so  also  of  the  ^losaic  and  projjhetie, 
compared  with  the  evangelical.     Among  their  pg.»aehers,  an   illus- 
trative manner  did  not  flourish,  except  to  alarm  or  se()iir»re.      J>Ir\Mt 
truth   and  immediate  instruction,  in   short,  were  by  them   tlnniL'"ht 
most  suited  to    teach,  as  w*ell  as  to  edify.     There  wi're   enoiiL'^h  •»!' 
shows  and  sights  in  the  outer  life  :  in  the  necessity  of  wtilkin^'  Jiiui 
working  contact  with  nature,  there  were  but  too  many  dist  met  ions 
and  absoi'ptions  involved.   As  to  the  allurements  of  sense,  the  unsul)- 
stantial  vanities  of  time,  the  trivial  circumstances  and  idle  poni])s  of 
the   world,    whatever   could  throw   them   all    into   moiv   worthKs-^ 
contrast  with  unseen   realities,  was  a  piveious  savour  of  the  unetiou 
from  above.     And  it  is  obvious  that  all  the  loss  to  their  tenilei*e>t 
womanhood  or  youiii^est  instincts,  by  .so  ehararteristie  a  se|)ar.itii)n 
from   ordinary    j^leasure,   was   well    made  up  for,  at   that   vii\.     An 
energy,  more  than  Spartan,  grew  up  early  in  the*ir  youth.     A  viirour 
beyond  the  Roman  wjis  impju'ted  to   it,   from    niothei-s,   sisters,  anil 
wives,  who  weit*  thus  alike  nounshed   ten»j)enitely,  and   anluously 
trained.     There  was  far   too  vital  a   substaTu-e   in    it   t(»  <leea\   into 
Pharisaical  form;  too  pi*actieal  a  shaj>e  about  it  to  alh»w  ol'  Cint»iie 
excess. 

It  became  burdensome  only  when  it  was  trnditioinil  witli  a  later 
race,   apai*t  fix>m   the  old   earnestness  of  a  nation  with  its  work  to 
accomplish.     Even  Ix^foi-e,  when  translated  to  the  yiuinir  si-tthinents 
of  New  England,  near  the  lonely  baekwoiuls.  it  had  taken  tonus  that 
exceeded  the  Rabinnical  for  meaningless  rigiility.      Imports  tl  nraiir 
hand,  to  the   grim  old  Scottish  eharaeter,  it  hatl  finnnl  a  eouLTinial 
welcome;  akin  to  that  which  took  up  fallen  d\  nasties  ami  wi>rn-(Mit 
causes,   on   their   clanships'   aeet)Mnt,   along   wiih    their   ]ui*te.\t    for 
occupation,  and  for  tenacity,  argument  tor   (piarrel.       When    Puri- 
tanism  is  caricatured,  or  the  Sabbath  ])ut  in  the  light  of  an  odious 
hyperbole,  we  natun^lly  have  it  ilone  as  airJi'ust  the  Covenanter  and 
Presbyterian;  by  hands,  too,  which  jjoint  tV.^u  the  same  quarter,  or 
have    originally   Ix'longed    to    it.       Indeed,    the   tU  solate    niot»rlan.l.«> 
might  have  been  thought  scarcely  to  re«juire  t'urther  sepanition  fmni 
the  world,   than   the   hunted    fuLriiive    t<K»k   along   with    him   there, 
making  all  the  days  alike  solemn  and  ilrvoiional;  nordid  tlun-  s»  rni 
much  need  for  him  to  return  u|x»n  his  barren  and  S4»mbn'  N«>il  aL'ain, 
with  added    fastings   and   mortitiealions,  meditations   and    tinus   ot' 
rest:   wheiv  the  want    lav  rather  in    fi*esh   impulses  t**  intlu^ti\.   in 
practical   motives  for  business,  and  in  the  eheertul   indurrnniiVN  and 
supjwrts  that   come  with  these,  to   i-ender  spiritual  exeni^t-.N  a  true 
repose.     Doubtless,  the   n*ligi«>n  of  Howe,  Owen,  anil  Haxur,  was 
that  of  a  people  in  constant  intoix*ourse  with  life  and  living  fact, 
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active,  bnsy,  social,  prosperous.  It  rose  from  the  heart  of  a  country 
full  of  farms  and  towns,  labour  and  commerce,  where  the  irre- 
pressible spirit  of  fi^e  institutions  was  long  at  work  before  it  took 
the  shape  of  code  and  rule,  for  the  better  testing  of  oflfenders  at 
home,  and  imitation  by  strangers  abroad.  In  the  average  type  of 
Anglo-Saxon  thought,  manners  and  motives,  even  before  Wycliffe, 
we  may  read  the  certainty  of  evangelical  Protestantism  in  the  end, 
without  a  Luther :  and  as  there  were  truly  innumerable  earlier 
Hampdens  like  those  the  poet  has  imagined,  unknown  and  "guiltless 
of  their  country's  blood,"  from  whom  the  historical  Hampden  drew 
his  confidence ;  so  also  does  John  Bunyan  imply  most  significantly, 
by  that  homely  vision  of  his  in  prison,  that  all  over  Old  England  it 
mattered  not  who  rode  on  high,  who  walked  beneath,  what  party 
might  flaunt  in  the  sun,  or  which  await  the  morrow — for  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  its  commonweal  the  central  glow  had  penetrated, 
and  rose  up  again  for  ever  in  the  brightness  and  the  blackness  of  a 
twofold  necessity.  The  English  tongue  had  formed  itself  to  the 
same  model,  and  English  literature  had  risen  into  existence  with 
that  very  purport  on  its  front :  Puritanism  in  every  sentence  and 
proposition;  the  vivid  sense  of  the  stress  of  evil  and  good  upon  man, 
between  life  and  death,  between  bliss  and  bale,  time  and  eternity. 
Alike  in  Elizabethan  tragedy  and  comedy,  or  solitary  Miltonic  epos, 
had  it  developed  nearer  to  every  man*s  personal  conviction,  till  it 
was  finally  brought  home  from  the  obscurest  hedge-sides  aad  pro- 
fanest  ale-bouse  taps,  with  a  graphic  distinctness  which  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child  could  behold  and  misunderstand. 

An  obvious  question  that  arises  in  this  connection  would  scarcely 
be  practical  enough  for  the  modern  English  representatives  of  Puri- 
tanism. No  descendant  of  the  Nonconformists  has  to  be  informed,  • 
at  least  where  he  holds  to  the  old  ground,  and  cultivates  it,  how  his 
forefathers  were  enabled  to  keep  its  middle  path  between  the  two 
extremes  of  the  ascetic  and  sensuous.  If  they  had  been  at  all  apt  to 
fall  back  into  mediaeval  secularity,  which  deputes  away  the  sacred 
into  ritual  distance  and  difierence  from  itself;  then  would  the  risk 
have  been  only  increased  by  allegories  or  tales,  representations  or 
scenic  supplements  of  the  bare  fact.  These  would  have  helped  them 
as  little  in  the  danger  more  apparently  at  hand, — that  of  fulfilling 
their  own  zealous  aim  too  soon,  while  yet  on  earth ;  and,  when  all 
hours  shoald  grow  devout,  all  places  consecrated,  all  things  spiri- 
tualised and  sanctified,  of  knowing  no  boundary  nor  standard  longer 
by  which  to  judge  of  what  was  most  precious,  which  the  daily  and 
mundane,  icluit  the  Sabbatic  and  heavenward.  Already,  perhaps, 
thoy  had  tended  that  way  too  much,  and  had  been  too  superior  to 
set  times  or  formal  occasions ;  if  the  saving  energy  had  not  been 
j'lstified  in  its  confidence,  by  such  arduous  chances,  such  elevating 
emergencies  of  everyday  life,  as  were  frequent  throughout  their 
heroic  period,  it  was  happy  for  them  afterwards,  in  the  duller  age, 
that  they  had  not  staid  in  high  places  of  political  power,  nor  multi- 
plied among  the  upper  ranks,  but  were  in  every  sense  the  middle 
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class;  a  comfortable,  householding,  liome-lia\niipr  people,  wlio,  wliilo 
they  farmed  or  trailed,  were  clustered  iu  luinicrous  circles  toLreihcr. 
Above  all,  they  hail  helpmates  of  their  own  race,  coiiLreTiial  in  spirit, 
with  children  borne  to  them  in  content  and  tender  luiriure,  di'siLnud 
for  stations  like  their  own.  Thus  placed,  indeed,  if  the  spirit  hiul 
departed,  and  the  salt  lost  its  savour,  they  niiLrht  have  shrunk 
inwardly  to  a  sect  of  ineffectual  quietists,  or  insen>il»Iy  been  dit!'ii^rd 
outwards  among"  others,  that  sui'\'ive  In*  the  force  of  a  sinLch'  scruple, 
or  arise  on  the  basis  of  one  new  crotchet,  or  who  have  swarmed  (»ir 
fi'om  the  inertness  of  established  tradition,  but  not  from  its  mcth<uls 
and  forms.  The  special  part  of  P]n<!:lish  dissent,  as  the  true  heir  and 
successor  of  English  Puritanism,  whatever  may  be  the  vahu*  i»f  that 
movement,  seems  to  have  been  tixed  bv  tlie  real  identii  v  of  characur 
in  the  two.  They  had  both  of  them  the  same  indiiretious  native  sin- 
cerity and  direct  rugged  zeal,  for  the  ])ractice  of  what  was  pmttssed, 
the  realization  of  what  was  conceived;  not  held  in  minor  |M)int>.  not  at 
all  perplexed  by  balances  Ijetween  (h)ctrine  and  resuh,  faith  and 
works,  liberty  and  necessity  ;  only  concerned  to  do  the  thiuL''  which 
they  knew  to  be.  Within  modern  limits,  it  In^came  evident,  mcn-ly, 
that  what  the  fathers  had  taken  ai^'ortling  to  the  lettei-,  was  to  the 
sons  a  typ^,  a  figure,  a  ])arable,  a  vision,  allegory,  and  ]>:cture.  'Phe 
triumph  of  the  saints,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  ivign  oftoxl,  w:»s, 
with  the  latter  race,  not  a  thing  tor  mortals  to  bring  down  upon 
earth  find  disjday  ibr  the  world's  taking  or  rejection.  And  the 
modern  Inde])endent  was  cipially  content  to  ilispense  with  tlu'  aid  nf 
pictures,  when  he  understood  their  meaning;  as  tlu»  old  Puritan  had 
been  scornful  of  their  enjoyment,  though  he  used  them  for  imj'le- 
meut-s  and  weapons. 

Very  practical  indeed  was  the  fen'oiir  of  Com'TeL''ationaliNm  in 
the  last  generation,  judging  by  a  stranger's  chihlish  but  familiar 
remembrance  tliirtv  vears  atr<>.  Its  week-ilav  seriousnos  seemed 
to  differ  from  its  JSundav  solemnitv  in  no  other  w:iv  than  a'>  the 
part  differs  from  the  whole:  the  spirit  of  its  comnuMi  and 
casual  life  was  separated  fn>m  that  of  its  recosional  opportu- 
nities and  set  times,  not  so  much  in  kintl  as  in  dcirree.  Th:"* 
clmracter  stood  obviouslv  «>ut,  evi-n  to  the  child  of  a  mon*  abstni«t 
and  dogmatical  system,  -of  one  which  was  sterner,  at  least  in  it-. 
aspect,  Ix'cause  it  IxdoULirvil  to  tlu'  imrth.  Thei^'  apptaivtl  to  »»j»riMd 
through  all  else,  lvyon<l  evasion  or  e^e:-.;*.',  a  c«»nNtant  etlii't  "t 
tilings  devout  and  above  the  W(»ri»l,  whvtli.r  or  nt»i  their  t'orni>. 
apjH»ared.  It  did  not  oppress  in'  iniuMi  /A»///,  the  vt-ry  \«»u';j<-.t 
of  them, — even  in  their  nlav,  whatevi-r  miLdit  U'  t'elt  bv  a  wa\\\ard 
little  st)journer  amouLT  them.  The\  all  seenud  to  liave  Im-n  l>«>rn  m 
that  atnn>sphere:  so  bred  in  it,  too.  that  it>  sinirnlarity  wa-^  unki.i'un 
to  them.  Appan'Utly,  it  was  taken  for  irranted  that  each  p:'.-:  >.'k  ••!' 
this  sj»irit,  acting  by  its  impulses,  until  anv  otlence  >)iiMild  U-  i n'li- 
festlv  committed  a:r«iitist  it:  and  howt\er  earlv  the  Niaj-,-  .it"  tiair 
pn>givss,  none  of  them  was  ruleil  as  an  unianu  ti  native  ••!  ^iiue 
enemv's  house,  still  to  be  ehaui^^-d  into  a  son  or  dauirhter  ;  but   as 
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one  who  owned  the  standard  by  which  approval  held,  or  reproof 
measured.  To  hold  that  standard  up  in  rebuke,  to  see  it  testified 
of  in  the  others'  looks,  by  their  conduct  also,  appeared  the  worst 
punishment  in  use  for  the  slight  trespasses  amidst  such  a  household. 
There,  indeed,  it  was  strange  how  they  took  a  settled  pleasure  in 
esich  other ;  with  brotherly  and  sisterly  abundance  of  kindness  and 
good  fellowship,  not  tempted  much  by  the  shows  and  allurements  of 
the  world.  But  the  truth  was,  they  were  early  busied  with  things 
that  exercise  the  better  side  of  the  heart.  How  soon  had  they  begun 
to  imitate  the  active  charities  of  the  grown-up  people,  emulating 
their  stir  about  benevolent  schemes,  their  interest  in  congregational 
management,  their  educational  movements,  tract-funds,  singing 
classes,  Dorcas-societies,  missionary  boxes  !  With  the  elder  mem- 
bers there  were  no  felt  vacancies  of  the  sentimental,  fanciful,  specu- 
lative, kind,  requiring  to  be  filled  up  by  objects  which  draw  out  and 
increase  such  a  want  till  it  grows  an  appetite  that  must  be  fed  and 
regulated.  So,  tlierefore,  with  their  rising  generation,  who  were  in 
embrj'o  a  continuance  of  the  same  church-primitive,  modelled  upon 
the  original  family-principle ;  as  if  rather  to  transform  the  world  by  . 
supplanting  its  gregarious  habits,  and  out-colonising  its  homeless 
savageism  into  final  nonentity,  than  through  open  means  for  its 
conversion.  In  fact,  the  world  had  been  tired  already  with  all  sorts 
of  signs  and  miracles,  parables  and  proofs,  displays  and  illustrations; 
having  done  worse  than  reject  the  truth,  in  that  the  truth  had  been 
taken  to  be  simulated,  and  acknowledged  only  to  be  tricked  out. 
Bedizened,  draped,  painted,  it  was  apparently  disguised  in  the  so- 
called  Christendom  beyond  the  utmost  hope  of  use*  What  wonder  if 
the  modem  Puritan  contented  himself  with  the  distant  prospect  of 
universal  self-multiplication  in  the  course  of  time ;  meanwhile 
terapenitely  postponing  the  enjoyment  of  that  picture,  as  from  all 
others  he  fmrrjilly  abstained.  The  first  fanlt  is  in  every  church;  the 
second  was  but  compounded  of  the  first,  through  help  of  an  English 
element,  in  this  case,  above  all  others,  qualifying  the  Judaical. 

The  particular  attitude  of  evangelical  piety,  a  generation  or  two 
ago,  in  reference  to  what  is  now  called  "  aesthetic  culture,'*  was  a 
remembrance  that  brings  up  many  thoughts.  It  rises  mildly,  almost 
regretfully,  so  far  as  concerns  the  solid  English  qualities  associated 
with  it,  to  our  mind,  in  fliQ  busy  South.  These  probably  still  thrive 
and  make  progress  under  a  habit  essentially  the  same  as  ever. 
There,  perhaps,  good  books  are  still  not  resers^ed  for  the  Sunday 
alone.  There,  it  may  be,  sober  manners  and  serious  feelings  are  not 
yet  folded  up  throughout  the  week,  laid  aside  in  presses,  to  be  taken 
out  with  their  creases  and  crumplings  visible  upon  them ;  like  the 
doctrines,  the  morals,  and  the  garb,  which  are  now  more  and  more 
confined  elsewhere  to  sacred  days,  to  rare  occasions  of  solemnity,  or 
to  ceremonial  personages  and  functions.  Possibly,  it  continues  to 
be  the  case  among  those  we  have  in  view  ;  that  there  is  no  division 
witliin  themselves  of  the  laic  and  the  clerical,  the  secular  and 
sacred  ;    of  the  profane  or  mundane  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
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hallowed  or  expiatory  which  is  promoted  to  the  dic^nity  of  ln\'ro- 
pflyphics  and  priestly  celebration.    Their  lives  are,  at  all  times,  alikt* 
influenced  by  their  professed  faith,  let  us  suppose, — at  the  countrr, 
desk,  or  farm-work,  and  in  meeting  for  fellowship,  or  in  doniostio 
duty   and   intercourse.      Everj-where,  and    at    all    times,    tlKv  aiv 
nnmistakeably  members  of  a  body  distinct    from  the  woild,  as  well 
as  holders  of  a  belief  which   the  world   does  not    hold.     T\w\  are 
instructed  and  edified  through  practice,  ecpially  as  by  preaeliini: : 
they  worship,  when  apart  from  each  other  in  the  outer  aiul   promis- 
cuous scene,  with   the   same  necessity  for  woi-ship  wliich   prevails 
when  they  join  for  that  object  in  the  place  of  quiet  aHseml»la<^'e;  ot'u  ?i 
with  an  equal  fervour,  sometimes  with  a  more   intimate   ami   vi\  iil 
consciousness  of  elevation  and  communion.     With  them,  to  lalxuir 
is  truly  to  pray  ;  to  pray  is,  indeed,  in  its   turn   a  labour,  arduous, 
humbly  limited  to  ap|>ointed  means  and  unknown  causes;  aiul  the 
ennobling   privilege  of  both    these    obligjitions — these    everla-^tiuLT 
conditions  of  created  intelligence — is  thus  jointly  disclosed  to  ihrm. 
So  that  they  aspire,  whether  more  or  less  aware  of  it,  to  the  growinLr 
strenuousness  which  is  yet  refreshed  by  ]K'riods  of  seclusion,  cheered 
by  punctual  gatherings  to  express  it, -to  ])n)claim  it  aloud,  to  show 
its  unanimity,  and  to  ])rove  its  incivase ;   most   of  all,  l»y   tlu'  nt  w 
fruits  it  can  itself  bear  forth  again  to  the  sphere  of  trial  ami  action. 
IfjB  praise  is   not  only  in   hymns.      It   is  not  nshame<l   of  itself  in 
society;  nor  forced,  on  the  other  haiul,  even  for  the  sake  of  its  shv 
sensibilities  on  things  unspeakable,  with  which  the  stran»rer  cannot 
intermeddle,  to  sit  mute  iK'cause  there  are  no  set  phnises  circular  in^r, 
or  more  suitable.     The  devout  tract  is  not  its  imlispensal»le  instru- 
ment of  propagation.      What  is  called  **  the  religious  novel"  was  not 
written  for  it,  and  is  scarc^ely  at  all  to  its  mind.     The  nccessitv  t»f 
openly   sanctifying   everything,  before   its    use,   is  by    no    mcan>i  a 
characteristic  of  practical  English  seriousness,  either  in  the  simplest 
or  most  refined  form.     It  does  not  shrink  back  fn)m   an   ohjcrt 
merely  because  the  object  looks  inviting  and  |>leasant      in  order  tir>t 
to  perform  a  pious  conjury  U[>on  it,  that  it  nuiy  U'  lawfully  a;i|i!o. 
priated  from  the  Eg}'ptian,  and  devoteil   to  the  purposes  of  Israel 
So,  indeed,  have  we  known  musical  airs  to  Ih'  taken  from  the  soiej-- 
book,  for  the  benefit  of  the  psalter;  the  odes  of  Honice  pn»iiosc<i  {'.»:• 
spiritualisation,  lest  their  charm    should   Ik*  withheld   from   sac'^d 
leisure:  in  general  a  pious  envy  and  a  holv  covetousness,  unsatis- 
fied among  ct^rtain  classes  with  the  lot  of  the  chosen  iH^iple,  whirh 
expurgates   Shakspt»are  and   the    tlaatn",    hut   ailmits   them    to   t!  ■• 
hearthside,  publishes  a  family  etlition  of  Ihirns,   h>nL'''"Lr  nnuli  nU  , 
for  a  new  but  "godly"  Sir  Waller  Scott.      Happily  this  is  n  •:,  a^   ;t 
never  was,  the  spirit  of  English  Puritanism.      It    can   now    hoin".tiv 
take  oriel  alone  the  poetic  business  of  the  am*.  <»r  the  jdeasure^  ..i' 
modem  art  and  liteniture ;  can  extnict  the  swi»etness  without  what 
it  may  consider  the  |K)ison,  and  a«lniit  the  outer  week-day  pieiuie-. 
to  its  own  private*  walls  for  mere  <»nmment,    whether  |H.'rfoive   in 
memory  only,  or  by  free  choice  as  they  litenilly  aiv. 
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But  all  this  describes  the  model  religious  character,  the  mature 
Christian,  at  once  practical  and  contemplative ;  oftenest  found,  it 
may  be,  in  certain  religious  bodies  of  a  certain  country,  whose  best 
typical  qualities  are  the  conspicuous  result  of  an  aggregation  of 
many  such  actual  members  ;  though,  fortunately,  not  now  confined 
altogether  to  any  particular  denomination,  or  even  to  any  country 
whatever.      Taking  this    model   character  in  the   very   sphere   of 
his  strongest  action  and  most  combined   force,   he   has   &ere,   at 
least,  a  threefold   reason  for  looking  at   the  matter  more  closely. 
He  is  joined    to    some  weaker   bretliren    and   sisters   within ;    be- 
neath, they  jointly   have    the   charge    of  many  rising  neophytes, 
tyroes,  catechumens,  and  infant  aspirants,  at  every  stage  of  im- 
mature   progress ;    without,    they   have    their    daily    conversation 
amidst  a  world  whose  model  is  indeed  not  the  same,  whose  un- 
trained instincts  are  yet  akin  to  theirs,  whose  fashions  they  may 
have  regarded  too  securely  as  being  innocuous  to  their  own,  because 
not  intentionally  proselytising  nor  openly  aggressive.     Have  they, 
on  their  own  part,  not  been  too  satisfied  to  keep  this  seeming  peace, 
this  truce  with  secularity  and  sensuous  things,  that  covers  an  insi- 
dious, viewless,  but  constant  defection  from  one  side  only?     Laying 
aside  the  old  Puiitan  weapons  of  ofienoe,  for  the  busy  implements 
of  inward  culture,  is  it  true  that  they  have  still  laboured  in  armour 
and  kept  up  their  continual  aggression — but  only  with  those  sober 
civic  tools,  perhaps — upon  the  home  soil,  against  the  mere  difficulties 
of  tillage,  the  native  weeds,  the  indigenous  beasts  of  the  field  ?     All 
their  other  warnng  may  have  been  with  principalities  and  powers  of 
the  air,  spiritual  wickednesses  in  high  places,  ghostly  enemies,  rival 
systems,  distant  idols,  fiagrant  evils,  "  lapsed  classes,"  dark  alleys  of 
home   heathenism,    neighbouring   back-slums  of  poverty,  hunger, 
nakedness,  vice,  profligacy,  and  drunken  debasement!    But  did  they 
ever  take  the  real  outward  weapons  of  modern  men, — their  sharp 
and  shining  artifices,  their  skilful  artillery,  their  refined  engines  of 
battle, — and  go  out  on  the  eager  initiative  of  invasion  and  ambitious 
conquest,  to  war  with  the  world  itself  in  its  own  way  ?     The  world, 
let  it  be  said,  as  their  native  language  specifies  it, — not  that  vague 
synonym  for  the  globe  or  the  creed,  the  class  or  the  mass,  or  the 
medley  of  human  accident ;  but  the  age  they  live  in,  the  contempo- 
rary secular  carelessness  of  the  generation  whose  very  frivoHties 
they  have  to  do  with,  whose  particular  follies  and  faithlessness  they 
have  to  oppose,  which  yet  takes  a  special,  recognisable  shape.     Do 
they  really  know,  it  might  be  asked,  that  pressing  reason  and  motive 
of  motives  which  should  prompt  aggression  equally  with  the  old 
Puritan  zeal, —  nay,  more  than  ever  urge  them  to  carry  their  war 
into  the  hostile  canij),  and  demand  of  the  enemy,  once  for  all,  not 
peace  only,  but  henceforward  a  lasting  treaty  ? 

A  little  while  ago,  the  world  cared  for  worldly  pictures,  and  no 
more.  Full  enough  of  them,  and  fond  enough,  did  it  then  continue 
to  be,  so  far  as  concerned  the  luxurious  indulgence,  the  casual 
entertainment,  the  vain  display.     From  very  early  time  in  the  long 
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series  of  worlds  that  have  flourisheil,  faded,  and  ceased,  tlieir  piftiH***- 
enift  had  been  a  feature  eommon  to  them  all,  wi*ll  iiii^li  tlie  (uily  mm 
that   identities  them  in  their  tombs,  from  tbi'ir   fossil    tnu-es  and 
Kur\'ptian  or  AssjTian  epitaxphs,  Aztec   or    KtniscMU,   or   I*oiiHH''.aii 
relies,  to  Greek  or  Roman  jietrifaetions  of  the  sih-h  ami  trin|M»ral, 
perfect  death  and  hofH-'less  l)t?auty.     Whether  th*ir  riLrhtful  h*iis 
disinterred  them  fn)m   the  dust,  aekno\vle«liri".tr  their  void,  brok*  ii 
insufficiency;    or   had   kept    them    above    it,    in    fal»iiieis    and     <ni 
pedestals,  calling?  them  ideals  of  Hte  and  ]»a<tenis   ot'  exetllciice :   it 
was  still   the  same.     Thev  were  all  alike  the  liit-roLrlvpliic  <)f  a  dmA 
desin?  and  meaninfi; ;  symbols  of  a  laiiLTua^e  that  ha«l  K-t-n  ;   lyp. -i 
and  fi^ires  of  wliat  could  l)e  felt  no  Ioniser.      Kven  s«»,  and  far  uuh^- 
quickly,  the  sliallow  product,  of  our  last    poor  worM  dcpaiicd,  our 
own    birth-a*^»,- -whom  everybody  now    mentions   vviih   a   (•i»nipi>- 
sionate  supenority, — when  it  tried  to  create  its  own   new  •///.//',,''• 
imaj^^Ty  by  copyinu:   these  eurijislties.     Well   niiLrht  it  mioii  liit*  of 
pe|H.>atinj;  the  inanimate  and  im|»erfeet,  with  inferior  stvle.      As  tji,* 
old  Puritan  would  have  deitrncd  no  notice  to  such  a  business,  m»  lii^ 
true  descendant  scorned  it  silently.     There   seemcii   no   at!in<':ii»:i 
nor  tem])tation  alK)ut  it.     It  even  wearied  the  p<ribriricrs,  wlu»  (omid 
but  little  ivfreshment   in  the   further  <'ou!-m'  of  ]»ain;ijc_:  it   up  ai;-! 
^vinp  it  modern  airs,  with  name  of  classic  or  iomanii<'.  the  ■/• /'<  • 
style  or  the   natund,    j)erhaps    the  scriptural    itsdi'.      Oratory  and 
poc^try,   literatun.'   and   art,    fashion   and   fui'niiurc,    m!^dit    lake    i:-i 
reflected  lights  and  l)orn»w  its  associations;  nay,  in  dailv  i*ccr»'aiion< 
and  nijrhtly   anuisements,    in    the   very    nturbislnil    ni  >:  riKnts  an  1 
ceremonies    of  old    creeds,    in    the    ivvivint^  si'/n^  and  wmidcr*^  of 
new    ones,    then?    miirht  come  tokens    <)f   the  same   impulse.      Uat 
amidst  the  settled  oriranizatioi],  at  lca.'«t,  of  vital  K!iLrl'>li  pieiv  in  i:s 
secure  thou  If  h  modest  ]»ath,  this  was  no  vi^ibIe  (lan^-r.      Thar    pa'h 
was  an  active   muml  of  miTiirled    duties,    spiritual    wiih    tr:u|i. .:.il 
totrether;  no^ie   tln»  less    chci-rrullv   sati-lied    bieaUM*    innlei-. n.i*   I. 
din'Ct,  ]H'acUi'jd.     In  a  cin-le  round  it,  <'iea'ly  illu.vlv.at  Inir  ail  \vi:l.  m. 
shone  the  liirhl  (»f  soIht  evani:el;.-al  cnin!'<ir!,  wh:''i  **ina-.i*>  ihe  !••  - 
of  both  worlds.**      For  thev  ail  the  m  »re  enjuved  life  with  ii^  iiaiu!.  I 
potids,  pleasun»s,  sccne-i,  i'Ver\   h-»iuil\  alfetinn   ri>inLr  in  >hem   f"'   ■ 
more  healtliilv  ami  L'''*iiiall\ ,  Iimmmsi-  nf  thf  lall  uii>Ii\i*led  -:if.oM  ■ 
that  fountain  of  all  thing's  wh!eh  '•uiijilii-s  ili.in  s'in-  «\er  vviili-.n:  |.  ■  • 
of  an  end,  and  bccaUM*  of  the  in  ipar.iM-.-  i'a\ >  i- '  tliat  li,:!a  wl:'! 
shows   tliem   never   prlsiuiT  !,:ill\ .    n.^./   ti:ir«.l.   f!.4Mii   1,  ii-tj-   h  :• 
Take  tin*  et»mpK'te,  cotiM-t.-iit    !'.!•    ;.■.   in   a?j\'  '•iihi-re  or  ti'i;-.    "    1 
it   is  (piestionable   vvhi 'her   ;h-'    i:i.j.\    I^   ni"  a.  .-Iiirfi"  rj-,-,   >i"..    .     , 
paintinir,    mu<ic,    and    po.-n^    a-.-    a:.\'!j'i.'    ino:-!-    ih.x'.i   a    pi--.-.^' 
diversi«»n    to   liim.   le^^   tha-i    oy.j.n.j-v  n.i'.i  i-.    imr    \\.«-  h    •lv\i  .!.■    r 
uiton,  not  W'>rih  ]M'o  luiMn-,- ;   tha-   ii  i ;'■--■«'". •!■    *■-!■  I  iin-- 't' '•►;'..' !.. 
Suivlv  the  bliniii-.i    Mil'i-a  hid  I-".*  ;  !i-ir  ♦•.■:..•  i  i:n-i!i.  wlifii.  i.,---   ,  { 
of  iK'hoh'iinLT  and  tlojn  .'  wl'  h  <  "lo  ha  .  ;!.  hf  m  i>-  ■!  n.-  e.*  •  ;  d:-.'  ■  i  ■.   i 
Cow  per,  when   he  wlcled  awa\   le^   \.ii-i-iT    !;■•  p-   l-v    _'■  n  '\   «  _r  ;>,,. 
go-Hpel   blessedness,  ihal   .-en-n.'  i-l"  h":i*«iioll  •■••jUi.irt,   iha'    1«..      '.  ■[ 
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fervour  and  hnmoTir,  which  were  lost  to  his  own  enjoyment ;  and 
of  good  Dr.  Watts,  and  of  the  Scottish  PoUok,  something  might 
d  letiiori  be  said. 

It  was  far  more  than  a  compensation  to  the  evangelical  dis- 
senter of  the  past  generation,  so  far  as  any  want  of  the  orna- 
mental could  go, — that  the  sphere  of  his  steady  seriousness  was  free 
from  the  morbid  moods  of  others,  the  self-mortifying  asceticism, 
the  fanatical  bigotry,  or  the  ultra-doctrinal  severity,  if  it  should  not 
be  called  savageness,  which  have  made  other  churches  illustrious 
and  eloquent  at  no  distant  period.  His  was  not  troubled  by  the 
phenomena  of  sudden  revivals  or  prophetic  gifts  ;  it  neither  gained 
nor  suffered  by  such  stormy  splendours  as  were  shed  around  the 
zeal  of  its  northern  brethren,  in  their  long  inward  and  outward 
conflict,  which  ended  with  a  breach  so  wide  and  doubtful ;  still  less 
by  the  varied  chequerings  of  the  same  contest  next  door  within  the 
pale  of  its  southern  neighbour,  that  continue  to  work  out  their 
destined  result.  All  this  was  saved  to  the  nonconforming  church,  in 
their  sustained  spontaneous  adherence  to  what  had  been  wrought 
out  and  done  for  them  long  before  by  their  forefathers;  done  before 
with  simpler  effort,  if  not  less  arduous  and,  at  least,  equally  painfcd. 
Their  own  posterity  had  thus  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  in  the  same 
plain  though  unexciting  course.  And  to  all  appearance  they  were  so. 
Wherever  the  clear  circle  of  light  reached  around,  sharply  defining 
the  practical  from  the  fanciful,  and  the  simply  Christian  from  the 
compositely  mundane,  titer e  it  seemed  that  none  went  out,  as  cer- 
tainly none  came  in.  The  primitive  system  was  transmitted  onward 
in  its  identity,  from  meeting  to  meeting,  from  one  periodical  union 
to  another,  from  the  passing  generation  to  that  which  pledged  the 
future;  even  as  the  race  of  men  is  preserved,  and  is  the  same,  though 
disease  and  death  are  secretly  busy ;  and  as  a  nation  remains, 
increases,  makes  progress,  and  advances  in  power,  notwithstanding 
that  emigration,  and  colonies,  and  foreign  empire,  and  leagues  of 
hostile  rivahy,  must  doubtless  from  these  very  causes  be  multiplying 
and  rising  opposed. 

Outside  the  sacred  circle  of  light,  it  is  true,  there  lay  a  bound- 
less obscurity,  of  which  very  Httle  was  known  ;  for  which  less, 
perhaps,  was  cared.  True,  the  curiosity  of  the  young,  or  the  im- 
prudence of  the  weak,  might  pry  into  that  region,  even  venture 
out  awhile  to  explore  it ;  and,  from  the  inner  brightness,  such 
thoughtless  denizens  might  pass  unnoticed  to  the  shade,  if  they  so 
willed.  To  return  unseen  was  not  so  easy,  did  they  stay  long  enough 
to  be  missed,  or  wander  so  far  as  to  be  darkened;  their  dazzled  looks 
or  strange  excuses  would  have  been  severely  judged  at  home.  Few, 
indeed,  ever  returned.  They  must  be  left  to  the  shadows  and 
perplexities,  unaided  from  home,  going  on  to  other  lights,  or  failing 
on  the  way  :  there  was  yet  no  resource  in  these  days  in  the  evan- 
gelical armoury,  for  him  who  speculated  darkly,  or  for  him  who 
hankered  after  indulgences  and  concessions.  There  were  no  com- 
promises to  sentiment  and  fancy,  to  worldly  show  and  pleasure. 
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How  many  therefore  defected,  faded  off,  were  vrl^ispciv*.!  *,iT,  a.i.l 
forgotten,  it  were  hard  to  compute :  suffice  it  to  say  that  there  woi*o 
many  from  the  very  hearth  of  the  true  Puritan,  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  casual  professor;  often  out  of  tlie  houses  of  tlie  ])astors  went 
those  who  are  least  pleasant  to  remcni])er.  Some  to  tlie  mere  world 
with  its  idlest  follies;  some  to  g-ood  and  greatness  in  the  end,  ehietly 
through  alien  methods:  because  there  were  some  stronL^  as  well  as 
many  weak,  while,  happily,  more  than  one  church  exists  on  the 
modem  earth.  Besides,  there  is  this  peculiar  consolation  to  the 
Puritan  spirit — that  these  seceders  did  undoubtedly  inij^ort,  to  the 
new  spheres  they  adopted,  the  fervour,  the  earnestness,  the  solemn 
sense  of  eternal  realities  which  //  had  instilleil,  and  of  which  tf>'  j 
could  not  get  rid.  Whether  wo  take  the  consecrated  iniajjrination, 
blent  with  divine  philosophy,  in  a  Taylor  from  On^ar  ;  or  Cjirlyle's 
sombre  fire;  or  Macaiday's  sumptuous  vividness,  that  briiiLCs  zeal  t() 
latitudinarianism  at  last,  and  with  a  cosmopolite  indifference  ext<»ls 
the  providential  stor}'  of  England, — there  is  the  same  comfort  to  this 
said  spirit  as  when  science  became  chxjuent  in  its  cause  ihrouL''h 
Chalmers,  when  poetry  revived  to  exult  in  it  with  Wonlsworth,  to 
preach  it  with  Coleridge  and  I)c  Quincey,  and  when  Art  itself  grows 
Puritan  in  the  splendid  style  of  John  lluskin.  And,  after  all.  evan- 
gehcal  nonconformity  could  do  no  otherwise  on  its  own  undeniable 
footing,  the  only  safe  one  In'fore  men  or  angels.  For  all  such  hei-c- 
tics  had  been  caught  away  from  it  by  rnert*  shows  and  ])i<'tun's,  that 
had  then  no  life  in  them  for  the  soul :  and  it  was  the  new  vitality 
imputed  by  such  strength  as  theirs,  regained  in  the  hour  (»f  struL^irle, 
which  confesscdlv  ehanjred  the  face  of  recent  Knurlish  litenituii-,  art, 
and  8cien(*e.  Meantime  went  on  in  faith  the  direct,  un<w(r\inLr 
spirit  of  Foster  and  Hall,  and  of  Angell  James  ;  who  had  lonkctl 
with  open  eye  upon  these  objects,  but  had  not  cared  for  them  ;  Ic^s 
in  a  forbidding  manner,  than  as  stnuitrers  to  their  value.  iniii>u  nt 
sojourners  without  time  to  possess  them.  It  inatttn'd  noihir.Lr  if 
some  "went  out  fi*om  us,  In'cause  they  wetn*  not  of  us  ;"  the  tnnp- 
tntions  of  intellectual  luxurv  wi-n*  as  nnthiiiL'.  so  lon«/  as  the  or  l«:d 
was  but  a  purginir  test,  a  ]>urifyinLr  trial.  1(  was  a  danirer  by  tic 
wav,  trulv;  vet  one  which  did  not  hinder  the  mutual  i»roi«:ress,  as  it 
doubtless  furthen»d  the  individual  heavenward  course. 

All  of  a  smhh^n,  we  miLrht  say,  theiv  is  a  vast  chaniri*  somewhere 
in  this  n\s|H'ct.  None  ot'  us  neetl  Xi\  look  aUiut  f\)r  the  pn»<»f  th»^ 
this  age  of  ours,  am<»nLr  its  other  manifestations  of  eagi'r  netivj*.. 
displays  a  vehement  impulse  towards  the  tiirunitivo,  the  gniphi*-.  the 
pictorial  in  evcrv  sense  of  the  term.  whi«'h  no  longi»r  n»send»Ie>  a 
vague  instinct.  It  rises  even  U-yoiul  the  blind  fonv  of  a]»petite,  and 
cannot  on  the  whole  1h'  called  an  in<liscriminate  desin*.  The  laiv 
and  rapid  supjdv  not  only  pn>v<s  an  immense  demanil,  but  is  unal»le 
to  keep  pace  with  the  j»n)winLr  mMVrnient.  that  cries  <mt  f(»r  new  meann 
and  appliances,  till  the  very  hiL'lu"^t  places  of  |Miwer  have  luanl. 
answere<l,  pledged  themselves  i.n  it*;  a<"c«mnt  to  the  ]»romisrd  U*L'in- 
nings  of  fresh  changi*  in  the  Siaie.     Trivial  by  comparison,  indee«l, 
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with  any  disappointment  to  this  visible  appeal  of  the  age,  would  be 
the  postponement  of  cheap  wine  to  England  and  cheap  coals  to 
France,  of  free-trade  in  time-pieces  and  articles  of  vertu,  or  of  the 
readjusted  franchise :  if  it  be,  at  least,  as  it  seems,  a  call  from  a 
whole  people  who  have  been  feeding  on  tales  and  pictures  innume- 
rable,— on  shows  and  scenes  and  embellishments  beyond  computa- 
tion, as  on  their  daily  bread;  yet  who  devour  them  too  fast  for  the 
growers,  the  merchants,  and  the  traders ;  who  pay  too  much  for 
their  scanty  shares,  and  at  the  same  time  ask  for  continued  supphes, 
for  doubled  quantities,  for  multiplied  resource  and  improved 
quality,  with  a  silent  inexorable  firmness  that  is  serious  at  the 
mildest  view  of  it.  For,  but  a  little  while  ago,  it  was  the  mighty 
ignorance  of  the  masses  that  gave  uneasiness  to  educated  men,  and 
those  who  govern.  Somewhat  later,  it  was  their  rising  taste  for  idle 
fiction,  with  the  imagery  of  jdce;  their  universal  turn  for  the  spurious 
ornaments  and  tinsel  frames  in  which  folly  sets  these,  or  sordid 
purposes  deck  them  out  for  gain.  Then  there  came  melodramatic 
spectacles,  as  its  more  innocent  kind  of  indulgence,  wilh  theatre- 
revivals,  and  fire- work  marvels,  world's  exhibitions,  crystal-palaces, 
brass  bands,  and  gardens  of  universal  holiday  at  all  times  for  all 
men;  and  it  was  suspected  that  the  invaluable  prosaic  content  of 
the  great  English  people  had  most  dangerously  ceased.  Now,  this 
is  plain.  On  all  sides,  in  a  thousand  forms,  it  is  obvious;  and  there 
rise  with  the  conviction  a  hundred  questions. 

Is  the  popular  tendency  to  be  trusted — as  good  rather  than  evil — 
on  the  ground,  perhaps,  of  a  native  instinct  for  the  serious,  practical, 
and  natural?  Is  its  energetic  Enghsh  directness  really  bent  toward 
what  is  healthy,  solid,  self-beneficial  and  good  for  the  future, — above 
all,  for  what  is  local  and  domestic  ?  Is  it  still  resolved  upon  special 
alternations  of  comfortable  rest,  with  the  vigorous  toil  which  it 
certainly  performs  in  any  mode  required  of  it  ?  It  might  be  asked, 
whether,  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  every  true  English  workman  is  not 
virtually  in  sober  earnest,  even  as  he  grows  adequate  to  his  work ;  and 
whether  he  does  not  secretly  seek  ta  solve  that  dilemma  for  himself, 
between  his  necessity  and  his  freedom,  his  private  lot  and  his  public 
privilege,  in  proportion  as  he  learns  his  share  in  that  great  com- 
monwealth, whose  higher  regality  is  unseen  above?  It  is  no  fanciful 
hypothesis,  surely,  that  the  nationahty  of  England  lies,  if  anywhere, 
in  its  Puritanism ;  and  that  the  grand  old  country  was  for  this  end 
so  isolated  and  set  apart,  with  intercoursing  seas  to  compensate  for 
its  austere  conditions  and  its  indispensable  labour.  But  what  should 
here  be  inquired,  rather,  is  this :  Has  the  spirit  of  the  age  alone 
brought  matters  to  their  present  head,  with  certain  features  of 
distinct  promise  which  we  shall  indicate;  or  has  any  particular  body 
had  an  rutentional  part  in  it,  from  among  the  number  of  those  which 
profess  to  testify  against  that  spirit,  calling  it  "the  spirit  of  the 
world  that  now  is,"  "  discerning  the  spiiits  also,"  and  "  considering 
the  signs  of  the  times  ?"  And  is  it,  on  the  one  hand,  impossible  for 
the  spirit  of  evangelical  piety,  unchanged  but  sagacious,  to  enlarge 
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the  mctihocl  of  its  dealing  with  the  world,  so  as  to  kuouUc  ii  by  ns 
omTi  w<\a]V>ns  ?  Or  can  the  irorW  itself,  on  the  contrary,  alter  its 
j?pirit  to  a  church-like  temper,  and,  by  slow  dej^recs  adviiiicin«:, 
^iW-»rb  all  churches  and  all  sects  into  its  clian^jrcnl  Ijosoni— remainini^ 
the  world  still? — while  every  church  sits  williin  its  own  closed 
doners,  in  its  own  secluded,  sacred  way,  whether  devt)utly  miisin*^  or 
ceremoniously  celebrating,  to  keep  its  sense  unconscious  till  tho 
ch^si^ !  u.  C . 


VII. 

GENERAL     nAVELOCK. 

Few  thoughtful  minds,  in  examining  the  history  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  can  have  tailed  to  perceive  in  wliat  a  niurvellous  deirrec 
that  Empire  has  furnished  a  noble  tield  for  tlie  develo])nient  and 
application  of  the  highest  excellences  in  numlKrs  of  tho  men  by 
whom  the  govenmient  has  been  carried  on.  Its  histoiy  exhibits  a 
long  line  of  heroes,  whose  energies  have  Invn  succe>sfnlly  devoti'd. 
ona  grand  scale,  to  the  safety  of  the  State,  and  the  welfare  of  its 
subjects: — heroes,  not  only  in  scenes  of  battle,  siege,  ami  war,  but  in 
civilisation,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  the  triuin])hs  of  scieme,  and  in 
eai'nest  deeds  of  philanthropy.  From  earbest  days,  sui-h  nanus 
have  been  inscrilwd  upon  its  pages  of  renown  ;  but  they  have  never 
been  so  numerous,  or  st)  honoured  ;  and  their  deeds  have  lu  \er  Im en 
80  praiseworthy  as  during  the  last  thirty  years.  C'ol.  Kverest  in  the 
givat  survey;  Major  Outram  among  the  Hheels  ;  Col.  ('anipbrll 
putting  down  the  Khond  sacrilices ;  Khiri'd  Pottinger  thtendiuLT 
Herat;  the  Punjab  school  of  ollicers,  tlu'  best  a<lniinistrat<irs  \\\r 
country  eversaw;  and  the  great  soldiers  who,  durintr  the  last  twenty 
yeai*s,  have  gained  deserved  fame  in  our  recent  wars,  or  «brd 
beneath  the  walls  of  Delhi  and  in  the  sieircs  of  l^ucknow,  are  only 
specimens  and  illust  nit  ions  of  that  nobU*  i';ice  of  Enirlishmen,  who. 
in  ceaseless  sut.*cression,  have,  uiuler  (nul's  wise  j)n)videnci\  secun  d, 
enlarginl,  defended,  consididated,  the  rule  of  our  country'  in  the 
provintvs  of  India.  To  one  great  nanu',  standing  n(»t  alone,  bnt 
surroundeil  by  nmny  others,  on  the  L'"T*eat  n)ll  of  the  Kmpin  .  ili«' 
volume  bet\»re  us*  ilniws  pi^ominent  and  deservetl  attention,  to  nnal 
Havelock  occupied  a  jieculiar  |M».sition  in  the  re<vnt  mutiny  :  hr 
enjoyed  |Hvuliar  op]M>rtunities,  on  which  lie  concentnit«d  wi^h 
promptitude,    viy^our,    and    suicess.   the  txoerience   of  !>»•%   litf.     Hr 

®  Memoirs  of  M«j  ir-llciuTul  Sir   H»iiry   I|jvoI>M-k.   K  <Mt.      hy   ^.,\^\^   <l,i:k 
ManhiuAn.    LomUui:  l.oiiwruK»ti«  uiu)  <.'«'.     ^SO**. 
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was  ready  for  the  emergency,  in  wliich  his  energies  were  called  out; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  great  influence  he  died,  blessed  by  his  coun- 
tiymen,  as  the  deliverer  of  the  Empire,  and  the  saviour  of  those  who 
were  ready  to  perish.  The  special  value  of  his  story  is  this: — it 
exhibits  to  us  a  man  of  high  Christian  principle,  devout,  consistent, 
and  most  able  in  his  profession,  kept  down  for  years  by  the  preju- 
dices of  unjust  superiors^  but  at  length,  by  stern  fideHty  to  the 
cause  he  served,  forcing  his  way  to  the  highest  position  of  usefulness, 
and  honoured  by  the  esteem  of  good  men  throughout  the  world. 
With  his  example  before  them,  the  worthy  need  never  despair. 
Serving  their  God  faithfully,  how  often,  also,  will  they  be  found,  in 
the  highest  degree,  approved  of  men. 

For  this  most  able  and  interesting  biography  of  Havelock,  we  are 
indebted  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Marshman.  Those  who  have 
perused  his  previous  work,  the  "Lives  of  the  Great  Missionaries  who 
founded  Serampore,"  will  look  in  the  present  work  for  abundance  of 
authentic  facts,  clearly  narrated,  forcibly  put,  and  giving  a  full  and 
striking  portrait  of  the  man  whose  story  it  tells.  In.  all  this  they 
will  not  be  disappointed.  In  style,  fulness  of  illustration  and  flnish, 
they  will  find  the  work  an  improvement  on  its  pi*edecessor8. 
Deficient  as  a  biography,  in  giving  little  of  the  private,  personal, 
and  family  character  of  the  man,  it  tells  the  story*of  his  public  life 
in  a  way  that  fascinates  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  compels 
him  to  read  on  until  the  close.  It  is  by  no  means  long.  The  author 
has  avoided  the  great  error  of  modern  biographers,  in  giving  us  a 
single  volume  in  most  readable  type,  and  concentrating  attention 
upon  the  most  striking  features  of  his  hero's  history.  Several  quiet 
years  are  passed  over  in  a  few  pages,  but  whole  chapters  are  devoted 
to  the  stirring  themes  of  the  Aftglian  war,  the  Punjab  campaigns, 
the  Persian  expedition,  and  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  To  this  judicious 
brevity,  iiniied  where  necessary  to  complete  fulness  of  detail,  which 
has  given  us  a  most  tangible  and  readable  biography,  we  feel 
constrained  to  give  our  emphatic  approval.  We  trust  the  volume 
will  meet  with  tlio  solid  success  which  it  deserves ;  that  it  will  carry 
the  name,  the  deeds  and  high  example  of  our  modern  Puritan  soldier 
into  the  families  of  our  country  ;  and  that  it  will  stimulate  many  of 
our  youth  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  as  the  great  rule  of 
life  ;  showing  that  such  fidelity  always  gives  inward  peace,  and  may 
at  times  be  honoured  with  extensive  approval  even  by  a  gainsaying 
world.  With  a  view  to  introduce  the  work  to  our  readers,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  full  appreciation  of  its  contents,  we  present 
them  with  the  following  brief  sketch  of  the  information  it 
contains : — 

Hkxky  Havelock  was  born  in  1795,  in  a  Sunderland  family  of 
some  wealth,  and  was  one  of  three  brothers,  all  distinguished  as 
soldiers  in  India.  He  was  educated  in  the  Charterhouse  School,  and 
with  Julius  Hare,  Sir  W.  Norris,  Thirlwall,  Grote^  and  others,  as 
his  companions,  acquired  a  sound,  useful  education.  The  failing 
fortunes  of  his  father  compelled  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  somo 
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nrofi^ssion.     His  mother  wished  him  to  study  for  the  bar,  to  whi\-h 
his  ti\iher  was  opposed;  and  in  the  end,  through  the  intiuence  ol'  his 
brother,    he  joined   the   army,    in  the   95th   lU'«^imeut,  under  tho 
traiuins?  of  Sir  Harry  Smith,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
The  exhaustion  of  the  long  war  just  then  left  lailitjiry  life  peculiarly 
idW;  but  Havelock  occupied  his  numerous  leisure  hours  l)y  studying' 
with  deep  and  growing  interest  the  theory  of  his  profession.     AVorks 
on    fortification,    sieges,   battles,    he   read    with    j^nvat    avidity ;    ho 
mastered  the  science  of  war,  the  modes  of  operation  which  it  a<lopts, 
the  movements  and  plans  of  the  great  autlioritics,  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  their  success  or  failure.      Yt^ars  after,   he  was  accus- 
tomed to  amuse  and  instruct  his  family  and  friends  by  recount ini; 
the  history  of  great    battles,    illustrating   their  {)rou'ress,    and    the 
reasons  of  the  success  which  followed  on  one  si(h\     He  thus  l>ecanie 
possessed  of  great  ix^soiu-ces,   was  well  acquainted   with   the  iiu»\ 
important  precedents,  and  was  ready  for  the  emergencies  into  which 
on  several  occasions  he  was  thrown. 

In  1822,  he  proceeded  to  India,  as  a  lieutenant  of  the  l^Uh  UcLn- 
ment.  On  the  voyage,  under  the  teaching  of  a  ])ious  brother-ollicrr, 
still  living,  the  religious  impressions  of  youth  were  revived,  and  lie 
was  enabled  to  make  a  surrender  of  himself  to  the  Saviour,  from 
which  ho  never  drew  back.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  tirst  Hur- 
mese  war,  in  1824,  he  proceeded  to  that  country  with  his  ivtrinient, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  both  with  his  men  and  in  the  statf 
duties  to  which  he  was  a])pointed.  He  shaivd  in  the  attack  on  the 
Great  Pagoda,  tlie  fortress  of  llangoon,  also  in  several  siuLrle 
skirmishes;  and  was  very  zeahius  in  giving  to  his  men  the  opportu- 
nity of  religious  teaching,  of  which  in  an  ordinary  way  they  would 
have  been  altogether  deprived.  Severe  illness,  brought  on  by  tiie 
damp  heat  of  Pegu,  drove  him  for  a  time  to  the  hills  of  l{ond)ay  ; 
but  he  rejoined  the  army,  marched  up  with  it  towards  Ava,  and 
finally  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  Commissionei*s  to  receive  the 
ratitications  of  the  Treaty  of  IVace.  With  his  faculties  stin*ed  u]> 
by  the  personal  experiences  of  his  first  campaiLTu,  on  his  ii-turn  to 
Hengal,  Havelock  wrote  a  small  work  on  its  hi>tory  and  pr»»- 
coedings,  able,  honest  and  discriminating,  exhibiting  very  clearly 
the  germs  of  the  great  military  abilities  and  knowleilge  with  which 
he  W14S  endowed. 

To  this  brief  j^eriod  of  activity  succeeiled  a  |x»riod  of  n*st  that 
lasted  twelve  veai*s.  Jiefriended  bv  Colonel  (V»tl»>n,  he  secured  t>ne 
or  two  statT  appointments,  the  Atljutancy  t»f  the  Uoyal  n'ginui»t>  at 
Chiusunih.  and  so  on  ;  but  was  once  and  ain*i"  sent  Iwick  to  ordinary 
regimental  duty.  In  1^21*,  he  U'came  a  iJapti^t.  and  marrird  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Marshman,  at  Serampoiv.  Durintr  these  \«ar.s,  he 
travelled  with  the  ivgiment  to  Dinajxnv,  ('awn|Min',  and  Atrni  :  but 
whenever  he  went,  he  slu»wed  his  hitrh  appreciation  nt  tlie  piiiuipli-, 
that  to  the  Knglisli  soldier,  on  whom  in  hulia  so  murli  dt-jKud^,  tin' 
jftvatosl  care  and  eonsidenition  >houhl  In*  shown  llavi  lock  Naluid 
lua»  tuen  greatly  ;  and  he   looked   niwr  their  barnick  cnitori.'-,  tluir 
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dress,  food,  and  drink ;  their  means  of  instruction ;  and,  above  all, 
their  means  of  grace.  Chapels,  with  retiring  rooms  for  prayer,  he 
was  always  anxious  to  secure  for  them,  and  he  was  firequently  their 
minister  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Objections  to  such  a  practice  were 
answered  by  the  fact  that  his  men  were  the  most  sober,  orderly,  and 
well-conducted  men  in  the  regiment ;  and  elicited  from  Colonel  Sale 
the  expressive  wish  that  the  entire  regiment  were  Baptists.  He  was 
then,  as  afterwards,  what  Lord  Hardinge  described  as  "  every  inch 
a  soldier,  and  every  inch  a  Christian."  In  1835,  at  the  special  ap- 
pointment of  Lord  W.  Bentinck,  he  became  Adjutant  of  the  13th ; 
and  retained  that  responsible  and,  to  him,  lucrative  post  for  more 
than  three  years.  Tn  *38,  he  became  a  Captain,  having  been  a  ne- 
glected subaltern  officer  for  no  less  than  twenty-two  years,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  sober  age  of  forty-three.  From  this  time,  however, 
he  began  to  rise,  and  stirring  events  brought  prominently  before  the 
military  authorities  in  Lidia  the  great  abilities  by  which  he  was 
distinguished. 

In  1838,  began  the  iniquitous  Affghan  war.  The  Courts  of  Russia 
and  Persia  had  set  on  foot  intrigues  by  which  the  kingdoms  of  Cen- 
tral Asia  might  be  brought  under  theii*  influence,  and  the  valuable 
entrance  into  India  be  secured ;  and  without  giving  warning,  the 
Persian  army  sat  down  to  besiege  Herat,  the  key  of  Candahar.  Dost 
Mahomed,  alarmed  for  his  rule  in  Affghanistan,  appealed  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government  in  Calcutta ;  but  Lord  Auckland  and  his  advisers 
declined  the  aid  he  asked,  and  to  save  himself  he  made  terms  with 
his  opponents.  Lord  Auckland  then  forbade  him  to  form  any  such 
alliances  ;  and,  to  punish  him  for  doing  so,  resolved  to  drive  him  from 
Cabul,  and  seat  upon  the  throne  a  wretched  puppet,  Shah  Soojah, 
who  had  been  expelled  in  a  revolution  many  years  before.  With 
this  object,  so  utterly  unjust,  the  expedition  to  Affghanistan  was  set 
on  foot ;  and  a  large  army  of  English  and  native  regiments  marched 
to  Candahar.  Meanwhile  the  ultimate  end  of  the  expedition,  the 
safety  of  the  empire  from  Russian  intrigue,  had  already  been  secured. 
When  the  Persian  army  sat  down  before  Herat,  a  young  Lieutenant, 
Eldred  Pottinger,  happened  to  be  in  the  town.  Stirred  up  by  his 
exhortations,  and  guided  by  his  advice,  the  ruler  of  Herat  and  his 
people  boldly  resisted  their  assailants.  Breaches  in  the  walls  were 
stopped,  supplies  were  laid  up,  the  gates  secured,  all  attacks  were 
beaten  off ;  and  for  eight  months,  sustained  and  guided  by  this  single 
Englishman,  the  Heratees  warded  off  successfully  the  evil  designs  of 
their  disciplined  and  numerous  foes.  The  English  fleet  also  seized 
the  island  of  Karrak  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  alarmed  for  himself, 
afraid  lest  an  English  force  should  march  upon  his  own  capital,  the 
Shah  of  Persia  raised  the  siege,  left  Herat  free,  and  made  peace  with 
all  concerned.  The  Russian  plans  met  with  complete  failure ;  and 
the  Indian  frontiers  remained  secure. 

Well  might  Lord  Auckland  have  given  up  altogether  his  projects 
against  Dost  Mahomed,  and  have  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  man 
whom  he  had  thiH^atened.     But,  infatuated  and  Hi-judging,  he  re- 
ft 2 
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Bolved  (as  he  thought)  to  maintain  the  English  name  by  castinc:  him 
from  his  throne,  and  placing  there  in  his  stead  the  expelled  Kinir, 
Shah  Soojah,  whom  the  Atighan  chiefs  and  people  retrurded  with 
hatred  and  contempt.  Dost  Mahomed  had  eommitted  no  erinie  : 
he  was  an  independent  ruler  ;  and  on  no  ground  of  right  what  .sue  vir 
could  Lord  Auckland  lay  a  finger  on  him  or  on  his  kingtlom.  But 
the  atrocious  plan  was  formed  of  ex])elling  him  ;  and  the  army 
marched  to  Candahar.  Havelock  proceeded  thither  with  his  rrLcinient  ; 
and  soon  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  staff,  ainoipjf  the  many 
distinguished  officers  whom  the  war  had  sumnKmed  to  that  etMintry. 
They  of  course  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  of  the  politiial 
question;  though  it  now  appears,  from  the  reerntly  |)ul)lished  and 
unmutilated  despatches  of  Sir  Alexander  iiiirncs,  for  whiih  the 
countrj'^  are  deeply  indebted  to  ^Ir.  lladtield,  Mr.  iilaek,  and  othtr 
Membei*s  of  the  House  of  Commons,  that  that  distiiigiiishetl  ijlfufr 
"was  very  much  opjmsed  to  the  whole  scheme,  and  saw  iis  gross  injus- 
tice. The  anny  marched  on: — arrivi'd  at  (ihuznee,  and  hi-ing  unpro- 
vided with  siege  guns,  cleverly  blew  open  the  gate  with  ])owder-))aL'^s, 
and  ruslung  in,  obtained  possession  after  a  short,  sharj>  strugL'lc. 
Havelock  was  on  duty  with  the  C'ommamh'r,  and  nai-rowly  savid 
Colonel  Sale  from  Ix'ing  killed  by  a  huge  Ail'Lrhan  who  had  attacked 
him.  The  capture  of  Cabul  followed  ;  Dost  Mahomed  Incamc  a 
fugitive,  then  a  voluntary  j)risoner ;  and  was  sent  down  to  Calcutta 
in  honourable  exile. 

But  the  trium])hing  of  the  wicked  was  short.  Deccive<l  by  the 
apparent  submission  of  the  Aifghans,  and  aj»palli'd  ly  the  expcn>ivi'- 
ness  of  their  barren  contpu'st,  the  (iovernmcnt  <»rdcrid  the  rt-turn  to 
India  of  a  considend>le  portion  of  tlic  invading"  aiiiiy.  Kivf  ih«»u- 
iand  men  were  left  in  Cabid  ;  and  the  \'M\i  Kcirimcnt,  nndrr  C(t!ont  1 
Sale,  with  Havelock,  C'a}>tain  iiroadl'oot,  andoihcr>,  U'l^an  its  manh 
towards  Peshawar.  They  were  molcstetl  at  every  step,  ])auMd  tor 
more  camels  and  supplies,  pushed  on  amid  eoniiniu'd  opp«»sitit)n,  and 
at  last  reached  the  town  and  vallev  (»f  .lellalabad,  emlH»>ometl   in  tliC 

• 

hills  of  Kjistem  Atfghanistan.  Surrounded  hy  en««mies.  anxious  for 
their  friends  behind,  unable  to  riui  the  -.rauntlet  nf  tlu*  KhvUr  l*a>s 
before,  the  little  force  rest)lved  to  secure  .lellahi))ad  as  nn  iniportani 
post,  the  key  of  the  j>rovince,  ami  to  delend  them>ehes  to  the  hi^-t, 
till  reinforcements  should  reach  them  tt<»m  the  |»lains  %*{'  India 
Among  the  little  band  of  otficirs,  nunc  distiuiruished  themselves  >•» 
greatly  as  liavelock  ami  JJroadlbot.  Both  thomuirh  soldiers,  chi- 
valrous, earnest,  genen>us,  they  were  eh)>e  ]»erM»nal  friends;  tluy 
said  things  much  alike,  and  were  in  ctintrivamt*  and  n*soune  th'' 
life  of  the  little  g:\rrison.  Jhit  their  friend>hi|»  and  their  union  did 
not  pas,s  into  things  unseen.  Havelock  %\ a-- a  Christian  :  nii>a«lt('».r 
was  a  sceptic,  imlitfen-nt  to  the  claims  of  per>onal  relijj-ion.  it  wjs 
under  the  latter's  advii*e  that  the  walU  of  dellalalmd  wnr  n  -loi,  .1, 
gates  set  up,  ditches  duir,  and  ba-^lion.s  fornud  and  mnuntrtl  w  ith 
gnns;  and  the  whole  phu»e  put  init>  a  state  of  <Mmphte  dt  t«  n  ••. 
The  amount  of  labour  and  skill  employed  in  these  works   ha.>  nc\er 
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been  exceeded  in  India,  unless  by  the  similai*  plans  in  tbe  recent  de- 
fence of  Lucknow.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  was  excellent: — they  had 
no  temptations  to  drunkenness ;  they  worked  in  a  cold,  bracing  air ; 
and  Havelock,  by  his  religions  teachings,  supplied  them  with  means 
of  grace.  United,  healthy,  determined,  the  little  force  possessed  a 
might  and  a  strength  of  which  larger  numbers  were  totally  destitute. 

They  were  prepared  only  in  tSne.  The  army  at  Cabul  had  no 
such  defence.  Its  leaders  disagreed  with  each  other ;  adopted  no 
precautions;  beheved  in  no  danger;  and  were  totally  unprepared 
when  it  appeared.  Suddenly  the  Affghans  rose  in  insurrection  ;  the 
Envoy,  Sir  W.  Macnaghten  was  murdered  ;  the  troops,  capitulating, 
marched  out  of  the  city  on  the  way  to  India,  were^  treacherously 
attacked  and  all  destroyed ;  a  few  officers  and  their  wives  remained 
captive  among  the  chiefs  ;  and  only  one  survivor  of  the  ruined  regi- 
ments. Dr.  Brydon,  managed  to  make  good  his  escape,  reached  Jella- 
labad  in  safety,  and  told  the  garrison  the  tale  of  horror.  They  were 
all  that  were  left  alive  of  the  invading  army,  and  were  surrounded 
by  enemies  on  every  side  ! 

Very  soon  after,  in  February,  1842,  Akbar  Khan,  the  son  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  came  down  into  the  valley  with  all  his  clans.  But  the 
steady  fire  from  the  walls  drove  him  back,  and  he  encamped  some 
five  miles  fix)m  the  town.  Suddenly  an  awful  earthquake,  lasting 
for  many  seconds,  tossed  and  rocked  the  whole  country :  its  shocks 
were  repeated,  and  all  the  defences  of  the  garrison  were  laid  in 
ruins ;  bastions  fell,  huge  rents  were  seen  in  the  walls,  ditches  were 
filled  up,  and  they  seemed  at  the  mercy  of  their  foes.  But  the 
latter  had  sufiered  also,  and  were  terribly  appalled.  Broadfoot  and 
Havelock,  however,  were  equal  to  the  occasion  : — ^the  troops  were 
summoned  ;  were  encouraged  to  hold  on  by  stirring  words ;  returned 
to  their  work  of  defence ;  and  in  a  few  days  so  well  repaired  the 
damage,  that  when  the  enemy  came  once  more  upon  them,  they  de- 
clared that  the  English  defences  were  the  only  thing  that  had  escaped 
destruction  in  the  entire  district.  Suffering  from  want  of  provisions, 
the  garrison  endeavoured  to  make  successfal  raids  upon  the  flocks  of 
their  foes,  and  did  manage  to  add  slightly  to  their  supplies.  At 
length,  afraid  of  being  starved  before  Greneral  Pollock  could  march 
from  Pesliawur  to  their  relief,  Havelock  suggested  that  they  should 
fight  their  foe  upon  the  open  plain ;  and  the  plan  was  adopted. 
Keeping  well  together,  and  led  by  their  able  officers,  the  13th  and 
their  native  supporters  fought  manfully  their  vindictive  enemies, 
routed  them  utterly,  seized  all  their  camp,  stores,  and  flocks,  cleared 
the  valley,  and  found  themselves  in  possession  of  abundance.  A 
few  days  after,  General  Pollock  arrived  ;  the  force  retook  Cabul,  and 
under  Havelock's  direction,  Istaliff ;  and  then  retired  finally  to  the 
plains.  Nothing  was  retained  in  the  whole  country,  as  the  price  of 
all  this  disgi*ace,  and  blood,  and  crime.  The  whole  was  restored  to 
Dost  Mahomed. 

Havelock,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  was  still  a  Captain  ;  Broadfoot, 
Sale,  and  others,  received  the  rewards  they  deserved;  but  Havelock 
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received  almost  nothing.  Next  year,  however,  lie  hecame  ^r.-ijor, 
and,  as  Persian  Interpreter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  was  always 
at  head-qnarters.  During  1843,  he  moved  with  the  army  to  Gwahor, 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpore,  and  criticised  in  severe 
terms  the  strategic  operations  of  Sir  Hugh  Goug-h,  which  were 
conducted  almost  without  plan. 

Within  two  years  broke  out  the  first  Punjab  war,  and  ITjivelock 
was  again  involved  in  hostilities,  with  as  great  credit  to  himself  as 
before.  The  great  ruler  of  the  Punjab,  Huiijeet  Singh,  who  had 
united  all  the  divisions  of  the  province  under  his  rule,  had  dis- 
ciplined his  large  Sikh  army  on  a  French  model,  and  j)laeed  French 
officers  at  its  head,  had  always  stood  in  awe  of  the  FuLdish  (lovern- 
ment,  and  maintained  with  them  the  most  fi-iendlv  relations.  He 
died  duiing  the  Affghan  war: — the  State  fell  into  great  disorder; 
numerous  chiefs  and  factions  contended  for  ihe  niasterv  ;  the  Sikh 
army,  having  never  tested  their  powers  with  the  Fnglish,  dcspistMl 
them  after  their  Aflghan  failure;  and  at  length  the  authorities,  to 
save  themselves,  encouraged  them  in  their  purpose  to  cross  the 
Sutledge,  attack  the  English  troops,  and  march  to  j)hinder  Delhi. 
Suddenly  fifty  thousand  men  marched  from  LahoTe,  crosM'd  the 
river,  and  stood  uj>on  English  ground.  ^Iaj(»r  H  road  fool  had  warned 
Lord  Hardinge  of  their  connng;  but,  moderate  beyond  all  bmnids 
of  prudence,  he  would  make  no  prepanitions,  and  niovi'  im  troops, 
for  fear  of  prt^'ipitating  a  collision  ;  and  when  the  Sikhs  ariived,  the 
country"  was  entirely  open  to  their  attack.  The  English  army  was 
hastily  gathered  by  long  marches,  unpanilleled  in  Indian  hi>torv  ; 
and  though  few  in  numlu'r,  fought  with  their  usual  steadiue-^s, 
though  the  Sikhs  proveif  the  most  formidable  and  best -arrayed  f«>e 
they  had  ever  hitherto  met  with.  The  contests  were  dreadful,  blooth -, 
and  obstinate  in  the  extreme.  The  sepoys  were  on  several  oeea.'iiniw 
driven  back  ;  English  regiments  were  so  cut  down  by  the  ileatlly 
artiller}' as  to  pause  in  their  onwjird  march  of  attack.  F«nir  times 
within  two  months  thev  met  fa<v  to  face,  conteiulinir  f»>r  everv  ineh 
of  ground;  and  on  one  occasion,  rather  thnniLrh  tlu'  pn>videnee  of 
God  than  any  power  of  their  own,  weiv  the  English  fi»rces  saved 
from  overwhelming  ruin.  At  Moodkee.  at  Fei-o/shubur,  at  Aliwal, 
and  finally  at  Sobnion,  the  two  armies  met  in  close,  lonir.  and 
earnest  fight;  but  the  Sikhs  succundn'd,  and  thousan«ls  of  thein 
were  destroyed.  Sale,  nn)adfoi)t, and  nianv  others  weiv  kilKnl  in  the'^e 
bloody  battles.  All  Havelock's  L'"i*niu'i  was  luouL'ht  out  in  studviui: 
the  capabilities  of  their  j>osition,  and  j>rovidinLr  means  to  meet  it  ; 
but  again,  as  Ix^foiv,  though  distinLrtii>hed  in  aetion  as  in  ctum^rl. 
he  received  no  very  substantial  iiward,  ln-ing  only  apjHMiitrd 
Deputy  Adjutant-General  at  Hond»ay. 

The  Sikhs  wei*e  subdued,  and,  j>laced  under  their  own  chief-*,  with 
an  English  counsel  tocontnd  them,  reiuaiued  (pnet  two  Mar>*:  u  hm 
the  Dewan  Moolnij,  at  Mcndtan,  declan*d  himself  independent, 
murdered  two  English  officers,  and  called  the  Sikhs  arountl  him. 
Shere  Singh  and  his  father  did  the  sjime,  and  the    second   i*unjab 
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war  commenced.  At  Ramnugger,  at  Chillianwalla,  and  at  Goozerat, 
the  Sikh  armies  once  more  met  the  English  in  stem  conflict,  but 
were  in  the  last  engagement  totally  defeated ;  and  the  Punjab  was 
annexed  to  the  English  Empire.  Havelock  remained  at  Bombay 
during  the  war;  but  wrote  the  most  able  criticisms  upon  the 
conduct  of  its  operations.  At  Ramnugger,  he  lost  his  eldest  brother 
William. 

In  1849,  he  had  been  twenty-six  years  in  India,  without  one  visit 
to  England  to  recruit  his  strength  ;  during  the  last  ten  years  had 
seen  some  very  hard  campaigning  in  the  Affghan  and  Punjab  wars ; 
and  had,  in  all,  taken  part  in  tweniy-two  fights.  -Mrs.  Havelock 
had  embarked  for  England  with  all  her  family  :  and,  at  length,  he 
was  so  reduced,  that  the  doctors  sent  him  home  also.  His  two  years 
in  Europe  he  enjoyed  greatly,  visiting  old  friends  like  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  Sir  W.  Norris ;  attending  the  miUtary  authorities,  like 
Lord  Hardinge;  seeking  after  health  at  the  Grerman  baths;  and 
watching  over  the  education  of  his  children.  He  returned,  however, 
to  his  post  at  Bombay  at  the  close  of  1851,  was  separated  from  most 
of  the  family,  and  never  saw  them  more.  He  was,  however,  rising 
nearer  the  higher  oflfices  and  emoluments  which  he  ought  to  have 
received  years  before.  He  had  long  struggled  with  comparative 
poverty,  and  often  contemplated  retiring  from  the  army  altogether. 
The  gloom  of  the  day,  however,  changed  at  last ;  peace  and  prospe- 
rity came  in  before  evening,  and  his  sun  set  in  a  radiant  glory  that 
will  never  be  forgotten  while  Englishmen  rule  in  India.  In  1854, 
on  the  death  of  Colonel  Mountain,  Colonel  Markham  became  the 
Adjutant- Greneral  of  Queen's  troops  in  India;  an  appointment  which 
had  been  the  object  of  Havelock's  desire  for  many  years,  and  for 
which  he  had  strong  claims.  Lord  Hardinge,  however,  did  not 
forget  him : — he  was  made  Quarter  Master- General,  on  the  same 
salary,  and  with  comparatively  little  work.  And  when  a  few 
months  later,  Colonel  ilarkham  received  his  promotion  as  Major- 
General,  Havelock  stepped  into  the  office  which  he  had  so  long 
sought ;  and  so  remained  till  he  was  called  away  by  Lord  Elphin- 
stone  to  engafre  in  the  Persian  war. 

The  opening  months  of  1857,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  found  him 
at  Bushire.  Forgetful  of  the  lesson  taught  him  twenty  years 
before,  the  Persian  monarch  had  been  again  intriguing  in  Central 
Asia,  and  once  more  sent  his  armies  to  besiege  Herat.  The  English 
Crovenimcnt  some  time  before  had  been  thoroughly  reconciled  to 
Dost  Mahomed,  had  acknowledged  their  former  errors,  and  now 
successfnllv  aided  him  bv  money  and  advice  to  maintain  his  own 
position  as  ruler  of  the  Atfghan  clans.  A  small  expedition  was 
promptly  sent  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Persia,  wounded  in  her 
most  vulnenible  part  —  the  sea-coast  towns — was  compelled  to  give 
up  her  foolish  and  ambitious  schemes.  Havelock  had  been  con- 
sulted by  the  authorities  as  to  the  best  man  to  head  the  expedition; 
and,  without  hesitation,  suggested  General  Outram,  who  was 
accortlingly  appointed.      On  the   other  himd.  Sir  James  Outram, 
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being  asked  by  Lord  Elpbinstone  whom  he  would  like  to  oomnmnd 
one  of  his  brigades,  at  once  asked  for  llavolock ;  and  thus  tho 
two  friends,  thorough  soldiers  and  wise  counsellors,  found  themselves 
side  by  side  in  defending  the  integrity  of  the  Indian  Empire  airtiinst 
their  old  antagonist.  The  advance,  both  of  army  and  navy,  u])  the 
Euphrates  to  the  attack  of  Moliumra,  was  ])lanned,  arninired,  and 
carried  out  by  Havelock  \viih.  that  clearness  of  concept  ion  and 
perfect  mastery  of  detail,  in  which  his  p*eat  military  LTt^Miins  always 
shone.  The  attack  on  the  town,  and  sul>se(piently  on  Aliwaz,  was 
perfectly  successful ;  the  war  suddenly  cami'  to  an  end  ;  peace  was 
signed ;  Herat  was  restored  ;  aud  the  Enn^lisli  troojjs  immediately 
returned  to  Bombay. 

When  Havelock  reached  Bombay,  the  Indian  mniiny  had  ])r(»ken 
out,  the  massacre  at  Delhi  had  been  accomplished,  and  the  city  was 
in  possession  of  the  iusurfj^ents.  He  saw  the  crisis  at  a  trlance,  fol- 
lowed the  English  re«;iment8  immediately  to  Calcutta,  drew  np  nii 
able  memoir  on  the  beannirs  of  the  mutiny  and  the  U'st  mode  of 
suppressing  it,  and  oftered  his  services  to  the  Cloyernoi'-deneral  in  any 
capacity  or  post  for  which  he  mi^ht  l»e  iitted.  When  he  rea<hed 
Calcutta,  the  whole  of  the  North- West  Pnninces  were  in  i*evoli  as 
far  down  as  Allahabad  ;  in  two  or  three  stations  the  KnL'li^h  UinLT 
masters  only  of  the  ground  tlu'v  stood  upon.  Ilavt'lock  lia<l  sul*'- 
gested  that,  with  ayiew  to  recompier  the  country,  a  moM'iililc  column 
should  be  formed,  that  should  make  the  Fort  oi'  Allahalia.l  its  start- 
ing point,  and  l)ein<^  well  reint'orced,  should  step  by  step  advauiu*  to 
the  relief  of  the  garrisons  of  Cawnpore  and  Lucknow.  ainl  cru«-li 
out  rebellion  as  it  went  on.  The  plan  was  (pn'te  a]>pn>\t>d  l»y  S!r 
Patrick  Grant,  aud  thive  days  after  his  arrival,  Havelock.  now  a 
Brigadier-General,  wiis  appointed  to  comnumd  it.  He  liastei cd  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  at  once  ])roceede(l  to  lorm  the  colunri  and 
provide  it  with  carriage  and  supplies.  His  men  were  few  in  lunidKr, 
the  rainy  season  was  coming  on  ;  the  massacre  of  C'awiip<u*e.  just  per- 

E3trated,  left  the  whole  country  in  op]>o<iti«>u  ;  hut  the  peril  «'f 
ucknow  was imminent,and with  indomital»le  enerLTvhe  determini'd  to 
carry  his  design  into  effect,  lu  all  his  elVorts  lie  was  most  ably  >econdrd 
by  Colonel  Neile;  the  lii'st  (U'tachnu-nt  nuirched  under  Major  llenaud: 
and  at  length,  with  a  thousand  Enirlish  haviuicts,  a  small  body  u\' 
oavalrj',  and  six  guns,  Havelock  him.stlf  followcnl. 

That  wonderful  march— the  boldmss  and  success  of  ^vhich  at  tunc 
drew  the  eves  of  the  civilised  world  which  was  the  tirst  suc<-cs-lnl 
effort  to  roll  back  the  fearful  tide  <.f  .slauL:ht<*r  ami  ndndlitui  whn  a 
had  deluged  the  Upjx'r  Provinces,  camnu  U'  des<'rilK'»l  in  a  few  Inn  ^. 
It  is  not  yet  forgotten;  and  allusion  to  its  y-reat  n'^idts  will  luic 
suffice.  Four  times  did  the  little  hainl  **(  henH"%  tiirht  and  on-pnr 
the  murderers  of  our  countrymen,  Ivtore  thev  sto»nl  uimui  tin*  IiIom.U 
stauied  soil  of  Ca\vn}M)n».  They  capturiMl  HitluMJr;  c^o^«^»•d  the 
Ganges;  and  commenced  their  march  io  Lucknow:  -aL^un  and  airain 
they  stormed  the  walled  villages,  full  of  Sejxws ;  they  had  I'ouu'ht 
twelve  battles  ;  but  were  compelle*!  by  cholera  and  their  numU'r  of 
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wouiided,  to  return  to  Cawnpore.  Two  months  passed  in  these  con- 
tests and  in  gathering  the  reinforcements,  without  which  advance 
was  impossible.  The  wounded  were  sent  down  to  Allahabad  ;  and 
at  length,  at  the  end  of  September,  Sir  James  Oatram  arrived,  and, 
with  his  well-known  chivalry,  declining  to  deprive  his  friend  of  the 
success  he  had  deserved,  the  new  force,  still  under  Havelock*s  com- 
mand, set  out  resolutely  for  Lucknow.  How  they  fought  the  enemy; 
how  they  encamped  and  marched,  and  marched  again,  amid  a  deluge 
of  rain ;  how  they  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  wicked  city,  and 
threading  the  streets,  attacked  at  every  step,  made  good  their  way, 
amid  blinding  and  destructive  fire,  till  they  reached  the  Residency, 
and  saved  the  beleaguered  garrison — ^the  whole  world  has  heard. 
No  such  march,  no  such  indomitable  courage,  no  better-deserved 
success  is  known  in  modem  military  history.  India  was  really  lost 
and  won  at  Dellii ;  but  next  to  the  siege  and  assatdt  of  that  guilty 
town,  no  event  had  such  a  powerful  bearing  upon  the  mutiny  in 
general,  as  Havelock*s  march  to  Lucknow. 

The  garrison  was  saved  and  reinforced.  Henceforth  they  lived  in 
comparative  quiet,  though  completely  surrounded  by  the  enemy  and 
half  starved ;  till,  at  the  end  of  November,  the  advance  of  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  set  them  once  more  free.  But  Havelock's  work  was  done. 
A  few  days  only  elapsed  after  their  retirement  from  the  Residency, 
before  disease,  which  had  been  coming  on  him,  broke  down  his 
strength  ;  and  the  stem  Puritan  soldier  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
Most  appropriately  he  was  buried  beneath  the  trees  of  the  Alumbagh, 
in  the  soil  which  his  noble  courage  and  skill  had  reconquered  for  his 
country.  Meanwhile  the  news  of  his  first  success  had  in  Europe 
attracted  the  admiration  of  all,  who  were  intently  watching  the 
crisis  in  our  Indian  affairs  ;  and  with  profound  respect  was  it  ac- 
knowledged that  to  a  bold,  outspoken  and  consistent  Christian,  the 
country  was  indebted  for  this  first  great  effort  in  putting  the  mutiny 
down.  His  name  was  spoken  with  praise  on  every  hand : — he  was 
knighted  ;  made  a  Major-Greneral ;  received  a  good-service  pension ; 
and  at  length  was  made  a  baronet,  the  baronetcy  being  dated  three 
days  after  his  death.  Higher  honours,  wealth,  and  rank,  were  in  re- 
serve for  him.  But  he  was  gone  to  the  presence  of  the  Master,  whose 
approval  he  had  ever  made  the  aim  of  his  life,  and  in  whose  service 
he  had  laboured  long.  Neglected  for  years,  he  had  now  proved  true  all 
that  his  best  friends  had  believed  respecting  his  military  skill,  his  un- 
daunted courage,  his  fertility  of  resource,  his  Christian  principle ;  he 
had  given  all  to  his  country;  and  in  giving  all,  had  added  life  beside. 
Long  may  the  memory  of  such  examples  stir  the  youth  of  Britain ! 
Long  may  they  feel  that,  whatever  be  the  work  assigned  to  man  in 
life,  thorouprh  consecration  to  Christ,  obedience  to  Christian  principle, 
fidelity  to  human  duty,  give  peace  to  the  soul  that  can  bear  all  dis- 
appointment, and  enable  a  man  to  complete  the  great  end  of  life  by 
serving  his  generation  according  to  the  will  of  God  ! 
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A  BRACE  OF  FRENCH  PAMPHLETS/ 

The  Frenoh  are  certainly  at  this  moment  the  most  pamphlets  win  t  in  ^ 
people  in  Europe.  The  Italian  question,  the  anialgjimation  of  Savoy, 
the  tx^mmeroial  treaty,  the  recent  excommunications,  have  projluccd 
H  pert'eot  swarm  of  these  ephemera  of  the  press  ;  and  we  have  now 
before  iis  a  Ust  of  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  pamphlets  on  these  siib- 
jeots,  issued  by  a  single  Parisian  publisher.  One  of  the  most 
(Muusing  of  these  brochures  is  *'  La  Nouvelle  Carte  d'Karopc,"  from 
tlio  briUiant  and  facile  pen  of  M.  Edward  About.  If  he  possessed 
oue  of  those  enchanted  rings  or  lamps  that  have  disappeared  since 
the  davs  of  Aladdin,  M.  About  would  work  a  wonderful  transformation 
on  the  map  of  Europe;  and  not  only  upon  it,  but  also  upon  Asia 
Minor,  Syria>  Egypt,  Persia,  and  the  vast  territories  lying  between 
Russia  and  the  north-west  provinces  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

At  the  outset  of  liis  pamphlet,  ^l.  About  supposes  somk?  travellers 
to  have  met  by  chance  in  the  Hotel  du  Louvre,  to  have  dined 
together,  and  to  have  gradually  become  on  friendly  and  familiar 
terms.  These  travellers  are  of  different  nations.  Tliei*e  is  a  tall 
French  captain,  born  of  a  family  of  soldiers,  and  nej)hew  of  a  lieu- 
tenant of  artillery;  a  handsome  Englishwoman,  at  the  head  of  tlio 
great  export  house  of  Purse,  Pocket,  and  Co.;  an  old  Roman  monk, 
of  gtnitle  and  decent  aspect  ;  a  good-looking  l*iedmontese  subaltern 
officer,  with  a  keen  appetite  and  long  moustache  ;  a  Turk  of  Con- 
St|mtinople,  with  750  wives,  and  a  slight  pn>pensity  to  f:dl  asleej) ; 
m  portly  Russian,  clever  and  handsome  ;  a  s(piare-built  Prussian  :  a 
tall,  slight,  eloquent  American  ;  and,  lastly,  two  young  men  l>etwei'n 
24  and  80,  the  one  born  at  Vienna,  and  the  other  at  Naples.  Such 
are  the  interlocutors  who  gnuUially  iK'come  eni^niged  in  the  all- 
absorbing  topic  of  politics.  At  last,  in  the  midst  of  an  animatetl 
and  noisy  discussion,  the  Piedmontese  j)roposes  that, as  the  principal 
nations  of  Eun)p<%  and  even  America,  ai-e  fully  ivpiv.^entiMl,  they 
8hoald  form  themselves  intt)  a  congr^'-ss,  and  iliscuss  the  atfairs  t»f 
Europe.  The  old  monk  and  the  two  youths  of  Naples  ami  Vienna 
object  that  many  subjects  do  not  ailmit  of  discussit>n,  but  both  the 
Frenchman  and  American  atUrm  that  all  thintrs  mav  Ik'  discusM-d, 
and  the  latter  concluiles  an  lidilress  tc»  the  tympany,  in  the  foll«»winL: 
terms: — *'  In  America,  we  are  convineiHl  that  the  august  pn^roij'atiNe 
of  sovereignty  beU»ngs  to  the  pi*ople  a>  least  as  much  as  to  kiii'^'-^. 
Princes  onlv  exercise  sovereii/ntv  i»v  our  <lele.n^^ion  in  »>ne  halt  »»!' 
the  world,  and  bv  i>ur  jHTuiwMon  in  tin*  »»ther.  It  is  we  who  riNe 
them  the  sceptn*,  in  the  ixuiulnes  \>  here  universal  sutVnige  pn-sails, 
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or  who,  in  other  conntries,  suffer  it  to  remain  within  their  hands. 
We  have  placed  them  on  the  throne,  or  we  permit  them  to  occupy 
it :  they  reign  there  only  by  our  good-will.  Shall  it  be  said  that 
they  have  experience  of  which  we  are  destitute,  or  that  they  possess 
enlightenment  which  we  want  ?  No ;  for  those  who,  before  arriving 
at  sovereign  power,  have  been  compelled  by  circumstances,  or  led 
by  the  happy  constitution  of  their  minds,  to  acquire  that  experience 
and  enlightenment,  are  extremely  rare ;  other  sovereigns  waste 
nine-tenths  of  their  time  in  witnessing  reviews,  or  receiving  ambas- 
sadors, in  listening  to  Mvolities,  and  in  distributing  bows,  while  we 
study  history  and  politics.  Add,  if  you  please,  that  we  are  perfectly 
disinterested  in  our  partition  of  Europe,  whilst  a  congress  of  sove- 
reigns would  permit  itself  to  be  influenced,  in  one  way  or  another, 
by  family  interests.  We  are  kings,  we  are  competent,  we  are  just. 
Let  us  deliberate !" 

The  American's  peroration  is  received  with  thunders  of  applause, 
and  the  seance  of  the  self-constituted  Congress  opens  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  French  captain.  But  a  difi&culty  occurs :  they  want 
a  Secretary  who  will  register  their  deliberations,  but  who  cannot 
betray  them.  But  everything  is  to  be  found  in  that  wonderful  Hotel 
du  Louvre ;  and  the  landlord,  on  being  summoned,  furnishes  them 
with  a  dumb  waiter,  who  takes  his  place  at  the  desk  without  being 
sworn  in.  Thereupon  the  President,  alleging  that  the  Eastern 
Question  is  the  most  important  to  the  repose  of  Europe,  addresses 
himself  to  the  Turk,  whom  he  terms  the  "  Sick  Man,"  and  desires 
him  to  speak,  especially  if  he  wishes  to  make  a  will.  The  indolent 
Turk  is  with  difficulty  made  to  understand  that  he  represents  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  and  that  his  friends  are  the  Powers  of  Europe 
assembled  in  Congress ;  at  length,  however,  after  mastering  the 
situation,  drinking  a  glass  of  water,  and  yawning  three  times,  he 
thus  expresses  himself: — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  no  money,  and  my 
paper  won't  pass  current.  My  ministers  have  invented  a  new  tax, 
which  might  extricate  us  from  our  difficulties,  but  no  one  will  pay  it. 
My  soldiera  being  neither  shod  nor  fed,  will  neither  march  nor  fight ; 
behold  me,  then,  dofonceless  alike  against  enemies  from  within  and 
^nthout.  The  Greeks,  who  are  numerous  in  my  empire,  and  in  the 
majority  in  several  provinces,  revolt  on  all  sides.  The  old  Turks 
turn  their  backs  upon  me,  because  I  have  signed  an  Edict  of  Tole- 
ration ;  the  Rayahs  and  the  Franks  conspire  against  me,  because  I 
do  not  carry  out  the  Edict  after  having  signed  it.  The  Turkish  race 
is,  I  know  not  wherefore,  growing  feeble  and  dying  out.  The  races 
conquered  by  ^Mahomet  the  Second  and  his  successors,  imperiously 
demand  the  right  of  self-government,  and  M.  Saint- Girardin  sup- 
ports them  in  the  Journal  dee  Vebats,  Nor  is  this  all : — a  powerful 
enemy,  whom  France,  Piedmont,  and  England,  some  years  ago  re- 
pulsed, not  without  difficulty,  is  preparing  to  reconmience  the  war, 
and  is  pushing  actively  forward  his  lines  of  railway  in  the  direction 
of  my  provinces.  What  will  become  of  us,  if  the  armies  of  the  Czar 
repass  the  Pruth  ?     Marshal  Pelissier,  who  extricated  us  by  taking 
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Sebastopol,  would  not  refuse  to  save  us  a  second  time  ;  but  you  have 
warned  me  that  Europe  will  do  nothing  more.  In  the  face  of  my  diffi- 
culties and  dangers,  and  of  your  abandonment,  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  recognize  with  submission  an  irresistible  Fatality.  I  could,  how- 
ever, prove  to  you  that  Turkey  is  not  the  country  of  Europe  which 
has  made  the  least  progress  during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  your 
minds  are  made  up,  and  I  would  preach  in  the  desfert.  I  yield  ;  too 
happy  if  I  am  permitted  to  save  something.  I  myself,  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  Spiritual  Chief  of  twenty-three  millions  of  men, 
have  resolved  to  abdicate  temporal  power,  and  to  retire  into  the 
Holy  City  of  Medinah,  with  a  hundred  women  and  some  bushels 
of  diamonds.  Seated  on  a  Smyrna  carpet,  near  the  tomb  of  the 
Prophet,  I  shall  afford  an  example  of  Mussulman  virtues ;  and  shall 
exercise  in  peace  religious  authority,  leaving  the  rest  to  the  disposal 
of  Europe." 

The  Italian  monk  is  at  first  inclined  to  triumph  over  the  humbled 
infidel ;  but  on  being  reminded  by  the  President  that  the  Turk  has 
behaved  like  a  gentleman,  and  has  given  in  his  abdication,  without 
excommunicating  any  of  his  enemies,  he  acknowledges  his  fault, 
kisses  the  Turk — who  has  by  this  time  fallen  asleep — on  both  cheeks, 
and  then  speaking  as  Pope,  concludes  a  long  address  in  the  following 
terms  : — "  They  say  that  I  have  no  regard  for  human  life,  provided 
that  my  rights  are  protected.  Alas  !  my  heart  every  day  reproaches 
me  with  the  blood  that  has  been  spilt  to  preserve  or  to  restore  me 
my  crown.  It  is,  therefore,  my  dearest  children,-  that  I  would  wish 
to  return  to  the  majestic  simplicity  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  never 
lost  the  Romagna,  because  he  never  possessed  it.  My  only  ambition 
is  to  reign  modestly  over  189,000,000  of  souls.  I  say  139,000,000,  as 
we  are  among  ourselves  ;  elsewhere,  I  would  say  200,000,000.  And 
I  shall  conduct  139,000,000  of  the  faithful  on  the  road  to  Paradise, 
without  causing  the  death  of  any  one  !  Remember  also,  I  beg,  those 
nine  millions  of  acres  which  I  was  unable  either  to  cultivate  or  to 
govern.  The  soil  will  produce  splendid  crops  :  it  has  lain  fallow  long 
enough.  Build  for  me  a  cottage  at  Jerusalem,  with  a  chamber  on 
the  second  storey  for  Cardinal  Antonelli.  I  should  experience  a 
want,  if  I  did  not  perceive  him  above  me.  The  smaller  the  house, 
as  was  said  by  the  first  journalist  of  our  day,  the  greater  will  be  the 
Pontiff*.  There,  freed  from  the  cares  of  earth,  we  shall  devote  our- 
selves to  spii'itual  interests  which  have  suff*ered  somewhat  through 
our  neglect.  We  shall  renovate  doctrine  which  waxes  old  :  we  shall 
draw  up  a  new  code  of  Christian  morality :  the  last  mediaeval  date 
is  out  of  season.  We  shall  purify  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  so  that 
everyone  may  read  them.  M.  Dupanloup  will  occasionally  come  to 
see  us  ;  we  shall  teach  him  the  modesty  of  the  priest  and  the  polite- 
ness of  the  gentleman.  If  also  you  would  construct  a  small  cage  at 
the  bottom  of  the  garden,  I  would  not  even  despair  of  taming  M. 
Veuillot.  Meanwhile  Italy,  restored  to  the  privilege  of  self-govern- 
ment, will  gradually  console  herself  for  the  evil  we  have  done.  She 
will  construct  railways,  establish  electric  telegraphs,  institute  manu- 
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factores,  print  good  books.  And  our  well-beloved  son,  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  cnred  of  the  thnnder-stroke  which  we  launched  against  him, 
will  apply  himself,  as  before,  to  his  natural  duties.     Amen  !" 

Thus  far  the  good  Pope ;  and  his  audience,  touched  with  his  evan- 
gelical spirit,  admire  and  applaud  hiin,  especially  the  Peidmontese 
oti&cer,  who  strains  him  in  a  warm  embrace.  But  now  the  youthful 
representative  of  Austria,  springing  up,  exclaims  with  the  vivacity 
of  his  age — *'  I  accept  the  inheritance  of  the  Holy  See  in  Italy !  I 
accept  the  succession  of  the  Sultan !  I  accept  everything !  It  is 
the  traditional  policy  of  Austria  !**  Noticing,  however,  that  the 
French  captain  smiles  sarcastically  and  strokes  his  moustache  at  this 
characteristic  outburst,  he  resumes  more  modestly — "  If,  however, 
Europe  objects,  I  shall  accept  nothing  at  all ;  for  my  affairs  are  ai 
present  in  such  a  condition  that  I  am  no  longer  able  to  impose  my 
will  by  force." 

Here  the  fair  representative  of  the  great  export  house  of  Purse, 
Pocket,  and  Co.,  breaks  in,  and  addresses  the  young  Austrian  in 
the  following  terms : — "  My  dear  child,  permit  the  mother  of  a 
family  to  give  you  wise  advice.  My  nation  wish  you  neither  good 
nor  evil,  as  they  have  proved  by  abstaining  both  from  attacking  and 
defending  you.  England  has  left  you,  as  was  her  true  pohcy,  to 
fight  it  out  with  the  French  and  Italians.  Thus  she  has  remained 
the  ally  of  France,  and  the  protector  in  partibus  of  Italian  liberty,  as 
well  as  your  friend,  without  being  put  to  the  expense  of  a  man  or  a 
shilling.  The  good  advice  which  I  oflfer  you  will  compromise  neither 
my  budget  nor  my  neutrality.  Beheve  me,  my  dear  child,  don't 
seek  to  aggrandise  yourself.  The  rage  for  annexation  has  ruined 
the  House  of  Austria,  as  the  mania  for  land  has  ruined  the  good  and 
excellent  Lamartine.  Lamartine  and  you  are  not  competent  to  the 
management  of  your  aifairs,  in  spite  of,  or  rather,  owing  to  the 
extent  of  your  domains.  What  has  Lamartine  done  ?  He  has  put 
up  his  estates  for  sale,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts  honourably.  Try 
and  profit  by  his  example.  If  you  do  not  take  a  decided  step,  soon 
and  quickly,  you  will  next  reign  at  Clichy.*  Make  haste,  then,  to 
sell  some  good  pieces  of  land,  to  pay  off  the  incumbrances  which 
press  upon  the  rent  of  your  States.  Sell  Venetia  to  the  Italians, 
Hungary  to  the  Hungarians,  Grallicia  to  the  Poles.  It  is  better  to 
sell  privately  than  to  be  forcibly  dispossessed.  If  you  make  a  good 
bargain  with  your  oppressed  subjects,  every  one  will  gain  by  it,  and 
you  yourself  more  than  any  one.  You  will  escape  the  disgrace  of 
bankruptcy,  you  will  pay  your  debts,  and  there  will  remain,  after  all 
is  done,  several  millions  of  francs.  These  you  will  employ  in  the 
improvement  of  a  small  territory,  very  tranquil,  very  Gierman,  the 
possession  of  which  no  one  will  dispute  with  you.  But  when  I  see 
you  coveting  the  inheritance  of  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan  as  a 
remedy  for  your  embarrassments,  I  compare  you  to  a  man  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  who  should  accept  the  succession  to  two  insol- 


*  The  debtor's  priaon  at  Pauns. 
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vents."     The  young  Austrian,  seeing  that  the  sense  of  the  Con;2:ivss 
is  against  his  pretensions  to  Italy  and  Turkey,  puts  in  a  claim  upon 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  which  is  also  disallowed,  and  the  ri^ht  of 
these  two  rich  and  extensive  provinces  to  choose  their  own  t^overnors 
asserted.     A  discussion  then  ensues  as  to  whether  the  Italians  are  to 
bo   considered  politically  majors  or  minors,  tit  ted  or  untitted  to  lie 
entrusted  with  the  privilege  of  electing  their  own  rulers.      The  hare 
idea  of  such   a  power  being   intrusted   to   theiu   horrifies    the   two 
young  men  of  Naples  and  Vienna  ;    the  former  iA'  whom  declares 
that,  in  such  an  event,  his  kingdom  would  he  lost,  as  the  ju-opk'  of 
the  two  Sicilies  desire  nothing  belter  than  to  escape  from  the  sway 
of  their  rulers.     The  President  attem})ts  to  reassure  him  by  |)ointing 
out  how  he  may  countenict  the  etfect  of  his  subjects  being  hrouL^ht 
into  immediate  contact  with  States  under  the  free  and  e(iual  laws  of 
Sardinia.     Ho   recommends  Jiini   to  exercise  his  des]M»tie  power  by 
changing  the  constitution,   correcting  abuses,  demolishinLT  some  of 
his  prisons,  putting  an   end  to   torture,  and   dismissing  live   or  six 
thousand  agents  of  the  police.     In  this  way  he  may  yet  riM^-n  for  live 
or  six  months,  a  long  terra  for  a  iJourl)<>n;  hut,  by  the  1st  of  January 
next,  he  predicts  that  all  Italy  will  be  Piedmontese. 

Having  thus  settled  the  Italian,  the  Congress  resume  consideration 
of  the  more  important  Eastern  Question,  upon  which  the  Russian 
claims  to  be  heard.  He  asserts  that  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  are 
yet  in  their  political  minority — far  too  young  to  govern  themselves  ; 
and  he  expresses  himself  willing  to  relieve  them  of  that  responsihility. 
Against  this  many  voices  are  niised  ;  hut  the  majority  arc  willing  to 
acknowledge  that,  since  the  days  of  iVter  the  (ireat,  the  soveniLTus 
of  Russia  have  assisted  the  cause  of  jirogivss,  and  have  eivated  anumd 
them,  and  propagatetl  by  conijuest,  a  state  of  things  half-way  Ut  wiin 
barbarism  and  civilization.  The  wilv  Russian  takes  advantaire  of 
this  feeling  to  insist  that  it  has  U'en  from  no  inieivsttMl  views  that 
Russia  has  pushed  her  compiests  so  far,  hut  solely  tV»»m  the  Ihmu*- 
volent  wish  to  humanize  and  civilize  the  baibanms  Kast  ;  aii«l  he 
expresses  liimself  willing  to  aeee])t  of  the  most  rude  and  ninoic  |>n». 
vinees  of  the  Turkish  empire,  as  it  is  there  that  his  swav  will  U'  m<»-t 
beneticial.  Finally,  the  Con;»^i-ess  determine  to  nnike  over  Kg\  j»t  i.» 
the  fair  representative  of  Purse,  I*o<'kt'T.  and  Co.,  who  act^epis  it 
always  subject  to  the  approval  t»f  her  Parliament.  a.s  ."ihe  feai*?*  l^ul 
John  Russell  and  Mr.  Kinj^dake.  who  declaim  till  they  are  nd  m 
the  face  at  the  mere  mention  \y\''  the  word  annexation.  In  return  Inr 
Egypt,  she  undertakes  to  rarrv  i»ul  the  Suez  Canal,  and  to  irise  no 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  the  bmian  Islands.  The  Russian,  afterwartl  . 
not  to  l)t»  outdone  in  generosity.  pn»|h»ses  to  make  over  Turke\  in 
Europe  and  Asia  Minor  to  the  (inekN,  with  Consiantino|»le  u-*  \\u  .:■ 
capital;  and  he  further  jiroposes  to  resu^Jcitate  Pt»land  as  a  p«r|M  tuMl 
barrier  l>et ween  Rus>ia  and  the  other  States  i»f  Ku'-ope.  TImn  l:t-r 
proposition  is  hailed  with  universal  a]»j»lause  and  enthu*^ia*«lll  ;  a:il 
the  Russian  obtains  Svria  fis  a  rcwanl  fi>r  his  di>iM:«re^:i'.  iin---.  \\  !th 
leave  to  push   his  conqests  in   Armeniaj   Kurdi>uin,   Persia,  Cahul, 
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Beloocliistan,  and  Central  Asia.  Upon  which,  the  new  proprietors 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  shake  hands  in  token  of  friendship  and  of  good 
neighbourhood.  But  now  the  Prussian,  who  has  hitherto  remained 
silent,  comes  forward  with  visible  disquietude  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  meant  that  he  should  give  up  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  to  com- 
plete the  proposed  restoration  of  Poland.  On  learning  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  Congress,  he  inquires  where  he  is .  to  look  for 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  one  of  the  fairest  provinces  of  his 
kingdom,  and  is  directed  to  the  petty  States  of  Germany.  "  If  we 
demand  of  you,*'  says  the  President,  "  the  sacrifice  of  your  PoUsh 
possessions,  it  is  for  the  general  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  for  the 
special  benefit  of  an  unfortunate  nation  that  has  endured  much 
suffering ;  but  the  Prussian  monarchy,  for  the  same  reasons,  may 
aggrandize  itself  in  Germany.  The  Middle  Age  has  left  around  you 
a  number  of  microscopic  States,  parcelled  out  by  chance,  in  one  and 
the  same  nation.  Reunite  these  unhappy  little  monarchies.  Con- 
sult the  people  :  they  will  be  too  happy  to  blend  themselves  into 
a  great  kingdom,  and  thus  to  save  90  per  cent,  on  the  general 
expenses  of  government.  As  soon  as  pubUc  opinion  shall  have  an- 
nounced itself,  annex  boldly.  You  have  the  lever  and  the  fulcrum : 
the  lever  is  universal  sufirage — the  fulcrum  is  a  good  army.  There 
needs  nothing  more  to  carry  off  a  province  :  Archimedes  has  said 
so  before  us.  That  system  of  annexation  will  be  fortunate  for  every- 
body, but  especially  for  the  new  subjects  of  Prussia. 

In  return  for  this  roving  commission  of  annexation  among  the 
petty  principalities  of  Germany,  the  Prussian  offers  to  France  his 
provinces  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  but  the  represen- 
tative of  France  positively  refuses  to  accept  them,  and  declares  him- 
self ready  to  spend  his  last  crown,  and  risk  his  last  man,  rather  than 
increase  the  territorial  limits  of  France.  "  I  made  war  in  the  Crimea 
for  the  Turks,  in  Italy  for  the  Italians ;  I  am  ready  to  make  it  again, 
if  absolutely  necessary,  in  support  of  some  great  principle.  But  may 
I  die  at  St.  Helena,  if  I  ever  covet  a  single  half-league  of  territory  ! 
You  have  heard  (addressing  the  Englishwoman)  the  speeches  of  your 
Parliament,  you  have  read  the  diatribes  of  your  journals,  when  my 
faithful  ally  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  vote  of  the  people,  com- 
pelled me  to  accept  some  mountain  slopes.  From  that  day  I  swore 
that  I  would  take  no  more.'*  The  President  afterwards  proceeds  to 
congratulate  himself  on  the  saving  which  this  remodelling  of  Europe 
will  enable  him  to  effect  by  reducing  the  French  army,  upon  the  vast 
internal  improvements  he  will  be  able  to  effect,  on  the  development 
which  confirmed  peace  will  give  to  his  new  commercial  treaty  with 
England ;  and  ends  by  declanng  that  all  abuses  shall  be  corrected, 
all  rights  protected,  jind  that  he  has  no  more  cherished  object  of 
ambition  than  that  the  French  nation  shall  be  freer,  more  enlightened, 
happier,  and  greater  than  ever.  The  reply  of  the  fair  head  of  the 
house  of  Purse,  Pocket,  and  Co.  to  this  high-sounding  harangue  is 
very  characteristic.  She  embraces  the  orator,  and  exclaims — "France 
is  veiy  fortunate  in  possessing  a  man  like  you.     You  have  my  esteem 
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and  my  friendship  ;  and  I  promise  to  serve  you  as  a  faitliful  ally, 
whenever  I  shall  find  it  my  interest  to  do  so.'* 

Very  different  in  character  from  M.  About 's  pleasant  and  clever 
brochure,  is  the  pamphlet  whicli  we  are  now  to  exaiuiiie.      It  bn^athes 
throughout  an  intense  hatred  to  England,  exhibits  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  her  strength  and  weakness,  and  ilisplays   a  thorouirh   ac- 
quaintance with  the  present  political   state  of  Euro]>e,  ami   of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  since  IHI").     Ti*aeiiig  the   history  of 
Europe  from  the  Holy  Alliance  to  tlie  present  time,   lie  asserts  that 
England  is  about  to  form  a  second   Holy  Alliance  ay-aiiist    Erance  ; 
and,  proceeding  upon  this  gratuitous  assumption,  he  says:--*'  Eng- 
land cannot  be  the  soul  of  a  coalition  ;  that  which  serves  to   sepa- 
rate cannot  serve  to  combine;  the  influence  which  enfeebles  cannot 
possibly  strengthen.     The   nation   that  has  placed  her  interests   so 
completely  in  opposition    to  all   European  interests,  that  her  ]iros- 
perity  is  an  almost   inevitable  consetiuenee  of  the   ruin    of  others, 
cannot  hope  that  they  will    again   wish  to   contend  for   her  profit. 
Lord  John  Russell  has  said  that  Naj)oleon  the  Third,  in  accepting 
Savoy,  has  incurred   the    suspicions  of  England.     Whatever    the>o 
suspicions  may  be,  they  will  never  \ye  either  as  strong  or  as  nume- 
rous as  those  which  the  Cabinet  of  London  everywheiv  inspires." 
Then  comes  the  following  signiticant  and  chanict eristic  burst  of  self- 
glorification  : — "And  now,  let  us  fix  our  re^rarils  u|)on  France.      We 
behold  her  strong  by  the  principle  which  she  represents,  by  her  iro- 
vernment,  by  her  generous  impulses  ;    strong  also    by   her   armies 
and    by  her  fleets.      She    would    Jiave    all    these    to  op])ose    to   a 
coalition,  if,  to  suppose  an  impossibility,  and   in    spite  of  all  the  ob- 
stacles that  we  have  pointed  out,  a  coalition  could  be  formi'd  aLniinst 
her.     All  !   we  ai'C  far  removed   from  Waterloo.      We  arc  im  lonu-rr 
fatigued,  exhausted,  ruined  by  twenty  years  of  hemic  warfare.      ^Ve 
have  profited  by  the  forty-five  years  of  peace,  which  Providence  has 
granted  us,  to  recruit  our  fi>rces,  to   invit:<>rate  our  patriotism.      Our 
African  wars  have  occupie<l   the  leisure  of  the  most  valiant    armv  in 
Europe,   and   have   accustomed  it    to   victory.       We    have   tirst-rae 
carabines,  which  cjirry  far  and   true,  and   <'annons  which  can  swt  rp 
down    men   at   two   or   three   miles   di^taiicc.       Our  armv    numUi-% 
60C>,000  men;  and,  if  our  frontiers  wiii'  nunaced,  then'  would  U-  in 
France  as  nuiny  soldiei*s  as   Fri'nihmcn.      We  can  al.-io  litrht  at   s(  .i 
We  have  built  giijantie  vessels,  covered  with  ir<»n,  and  bristlinfj"  wi'h 
a  triple  row  of  guns  ;  we  havestrouLT  gan-Ujats  ;  in  short,  a  powcrtul 
and  well-manned  na\*A',  of  which  we  wen*  formerly  destitute.    Euro  p.* 
would  Jm?   appjilled  if  she  knew  of  what    hcniit*  and  impas.sioned  re- 
sistam^  we  are  ca|)able  rather  than  submit  to  fn'sh  atlnuits," 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  the  o»alition  au.niinst   Knincr. 
be  confidently  affirms   the   pnst-nt  ]»<ilitiial   a-|X'<t    and   tci»dcn<N  »  f 
continental  Euro|H*  to  l)e  untavounible  to  EuLdand,  who  ha>  a!  um  d 
her   naval   supremacy,   and    every  when*   nmde   encmirs    lo    lutstli'. 
*'Now,"  he  says,  "these  enemies  begin  to  reckon  up  their  tones, 
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and  have  just  begun  to  perceive  that,  by  uniting  their  forces,  they 
would  easily  become  masters  of  the  situation.  England  rules  only 
by  her  fleet.  There  are  in  Europe  two  or  three  maritime  powers 
which,  were  thoy  to  combine,  could  hold  in  check  all  the  English 
fleets.  Let  France  ally  herself  to  Russia  and  Denmark,  an^ 
the  North  Sea  and  Euxine  are  closed  to  the  English.  Let 
her  summon  Spain  and  Portugal  to  join  that  alliance,  there 
is  no  longer  a  Mediterranean — no  longer  an  ocean  for  the  Eng- 
lish. Their  island  of  Malta,  their  Gibraltar,  will  soon  be  only 
the  dreams  of  a  fallen  ambition — ^the  perished  memories  of  a 
superb  dominion.  Russia  watches  Constantinople,  when  she  sees 
the  Sick  !Man  of  1854,  worse  than  ever,  and  almost  at  the  last 
gasp.  She  counts  the  hours  and  the  minutes,  that  she  may  be  the 
first  at  the  division  of  the  succession.  She  thinks  that  ^ere  will 
soon  be  great  conflicts  around  that  heritage  of  Sultans,  and  that  it 
will  be  perhaps  the  great  motive  of  the  political  strifes  and  intrigues 
of  the  West-.  But,  as  much  as  England,  Russia  will  claim  her  part, 
France  hers,  and  Austria  hers.  Who  knows,  then,  but  that  all 
European  intei'ests  may  combine  themselves  against  those  of  Eng- 
land ?  Let  Russia  take  Constantinople,  and  let  her,  by  the  defiles 
of  the  Oural,  spread  herself  abroad  over  Asia,  where  she  already 
touches  the  sources  of  the  river  Amour ;  let  France  establish  herself 
at  Alexandria,  and  let  her  generously  open,  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  the  path  to  India  to  all  Europe;  let  Austria,  greedy  of 
dominion, — and  the  old  edifice  of  whose  power  is  cmmbling  to  the 
dust, — ^withdraw  herself  slowly  from  Italy,  where  her  position  is  no 
longer  tenable,  and  let  her  descend,  following  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  into  those  Principalities  which  seek  their  unity,  and  over 
which  the  actual  sovereigns  exercise  only  a  temporary  authority. 
On  that  day,  England  will  be  vanquished,  and  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  restored." 

After  indulging  in  this  delightful  dream  of  the  approaching  humi- 
liation of  In  jtcrjide  Alhion,  the  author  proceeds  to  point  out  that 
Fi-ance  could  have  no  objection  to  Prussia's  carrying  out  her  long- 
chcnshed  scheme  of  establishing  her  ascendant  over  the  Grerman 
Confederal  ion,  aa  it  matters  little  to  France  that  a  Gbrman  Empire 
should  spring  up,  "  ])rovided  that  her  frontiers  are  secured  on  the 
side  of  the  Rhine,  as  completely  as  now  they  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Alps."  lie  then  attempts  to  show  that  the  feelings  and  tendencies 
of  the  French  and  German  nations  have  so  much  in  common,  that  a 
strict  alliance  between  them  would  be  perfectly  natural,  as  well  as 
exceedingly  beneficial  to  both  parties.  *'  Her  material  interests," 
he  says,  ''  urge  Germany  to  cultivate  our  friendship.  The  commerce 
of  that  nation  has  no  other  outlet  at  this  moment  than  that  by  the 
North  Sea.  The  necessities  of  the  people  imperatively  demand  other 
outlets,  whirh  can  alone  be  opened  through  a  trea^  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  the  Zollverein.  We  know  that  profound  and  practical 
minds  have  already  entei'tained  the  idea  of  such  a  treaty,  and  that 
they  are  studying  its  basis.     It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to 
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the  English,  on  account  of  the  formidable  competitions  it  will  l^rlnfr 
against  them ;  but  it  will  certainly  triple  the  power  of  the  Zollveroiii, 
by  opening  to  them,  on  acceptable  conditions,  the  ports  of  Nantes, 
of  Saint  Nagare,  of  Bordeaux,  of  Cette,  and  of  Marseilles." 

The  pamphlet  concludes  by  asserting  that  tluM-e  is  a  coalition  that 
ought  now  to  be  organized,  a  coahtion  which  oii^lit  to  have  for  its 
aim  the  overthrow  of  all  which  the  first  coalition — that  of  the  Holy 
Alliance — built  up.  The  right  of  the  pcoj>le  is  now  everywhere 
substituted  for  that  of  the  kings,  and  ought  to  have  its  treaties  as 
monarchy  formerly  had.  It  remains  for  the  nations  to  make  their 
Holy  Alliance.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  author  claims 
the  initiative  and  control  of  this  movement  for  Fnince — ^herself  so 
free  and  so  careful  of  the  rights  of  the  people.  '*  That  position,"  he 
Bays,  "  belongs  of  right  to  France  and  to  the  Empire  : — to  France, 
because  she  was  the  first  to  maintain,  alone  ajr^i-inst  all,  the  ritrht  of 
the  people,  and  because  she  fell  gloriously  in  that  struggle  in  1*^11 ; 
to  the  Empire,  because  the  French  Kmpire  is  the  only  a<tually 
existing  monarchy  which  is  ilw  result  of  the  national  will,  and 
which  sincerely  represents  it.'* 

These  brochures  cannot  fail  to  inflame  evciy  latent  feeliiH_r  of 
hostility,  and  add  bitterness  to  any  ancient  rancour,  and  ouirht  to 
teach  us  that  the  enicni*;  cordinh'  is  but  a  plejisant  dream  troni  which 
the  awakening  may  be  sudden  and  terrible.  It  is  full  time  that 
strenuous  efforts  were  lx?ing  made  to  carry  out  the  coui*se.  so  ably 
and  eloquently  pressed  upon  Government  by  Lord  Lymlhurst,  when 
he  recently  warned  them  of  the  defective  state  of  the  navy,  of  its 
inadequacy  for  the  purposes  of  national  defence,  and  of  the  ininilnent 
danger  of  suffering  things  to  remain  in  their  j»resent  position.  Nor 
can  we  affonl  to  reduce  our  military  I'stablishment.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have,  indeed,  thought  tit  lately  to  disemlKxly  a  numU'r 
of  militia  regiments,  most  of  which  were  in  iin  mlminible  state  of 
completeness  and  efticiency,  and  have  thus  deprived  the  country  (»f 
the  services  of  a  large  Ixnly  of  tniined  and  di.s('ij»lined  soldiei*s.  It 
is  true  that  our  financial  position  is  hy  no  means  such  :is  t<»  justity 
any  unnecessary  expenditure.  Ihit,  in  the  pi*esent  |M>litical  aspt-ci 
of  Eurof)e,  with  the  Italian  <piestion  still  unst'itletl,  and  the  KaNt«rn 
question  daily  assuming  a  more  threatening  a|»jK'anintv,  we  cann«»t 
but  deem  the  di8emlK)dying  of  these  reLrinients  an  act  of  nn'sphwt'd 
economy.  One  year  of  war — as  Kurt>pcan  wars  an»  now  can*ie»l 
on — would  cost  more  tlian  ten  of  annetl  jhumv  ;  an*l  the  K'st  and 
surest  way  of  averting  such  a  catastrophe,  is,  t«»  show  to  Fnin(*e  and 
Europe  that,  thcmgh  we  depriH^ate  and  avoid  war  as  one  of  the  wor>t 
of  evils,  yet  we  are,  at  the  same  tinus  able  aiul  ready  to  defend  i>ur 
just  rights  against  all  who  shidl  presume  to  assail  them. 
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Thb  Wobds  asd  Workb  op  oub 
Blbssbd  Lord,  aitd  theib  Lbssokb 
70B  Daily  Lifb.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Brampton  Bectory."  2  Vols.  London: 
J.  W.  Parker  and  Skm. 


The  Author  tells  us  in  His  Preface  that 
^Hhe  special  object  of  the  present 
work  is  to  bring  the  lessons  of  Scrip- 
ture into  intimate  contact  with  our 
modern  every- day  life,"  and  that  "  the 
Gospels,  full  as  they  are  of  home  inci- 
dents and  familiar  illustrations,  offer 
peculiar  advantages  for  this  kind  of 
study ;  that  to  learn  Christ,  to  gain  a 
more  yivid  conception  of  what  He 
was,  and  of  what  Me  is  to  us — this  is 
to  gain  also  the  truest  insight  into  the 
meaning  and  issues  of  our  earthly  life." 
How  far  the  Author  himself  has 
learned  Christ,  may  be  inferred  from 
his  view  of  the  great  central  truth  of 
the  Atonement  At  one  time  he 
believed  with  those  who  make  "  the 
essence  of  the  Atonement  to  consist 
not  in  the  emlnrance  of  penal  sniffer- 
ingti,  but  in  the  perfect  exhibition  of 
self-sacriftcing  love  in  that  ctulurayicef 
this  being  accepted  by  God  as  a  com- 
pensiition  for  man's  sin  ;"  but  "  when 
light  first  began  to  emerge  from  the 
darkness,  which  hiid  till  then  over- 
hung the  subject,"  he  saw  that  such  a 
thing  was  "  by  no  means  commensu- 
rate with  the  language  of  Scripture, 
and  fell  far  short  of  the  depth  of  the 
subject."  And  where,  now,  is  his 
standing  point  ?  Let  his  own  words 
answer  the  question : — 


«i 


Christ  being  perfectly  *  holy,  harmleM, 
and  separate  from  sinner?/  and  yet,  bear- 
ing them  on  his  heart  as  their  elder  Brother, 
comes  before  his  Father  to  confess  their 
guilt,  with  a  sense  of  it  which  only  perfect 
holiness  can  give,  and  yet  with  a  love  and 


oompasnon,  a  hope  and  trust  for  them, 
which  nothing  but  Divine  love  could  fisel ; 
acknowledging  the  justice  of  Gtod's  wrath 
against  sin;  taking  yoluntarily  a  share  of 
the  suffering  due  to  sinful  humanity ;  being 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  deatn  of  the 
Cross ;  bearing  their  sins  in  his  own  bod^ 
on  the  Cross,  and  thus  making,  in  tiie 
name  of  his  brethren  and  on  their  behali^ 
a  full  reparation  for  the  dishonour  done  to 
God." 

Quoting  from  Mr.  McLeod  Gamp- 
bell's  work  on  the  Atonement^  he 
proceeds  to  say : — 

"  It  was  not  in  us  so  to  confess  our  riiis, 
neither  was  there  in  us  such  knoidedge  of 
the  heart  of  the  Father.  But,  if  another 
could  in  this  act  for  ue— if  there  might  be 
a  mediator,  an  intercessor — one  at  onoe 
sufficiently  one  with  us,  and  yet  sufficiently 
separated  from  our  sin,  to  feel  in  sinless 
humanity  what  our  sinfid  humanity — could 
it  in  sinlessness  look  back  on  its  sins — would 
feel  of  Gfodly  condemnation  of  them  and 
sorrow  mr  them,  so  confessing  them  before 
GK>d ; — one  coming  sufficiently  near  to  our 
need  of  mercy  to  bo  able  to  plead  for  merc^ 
for  us  according  to  that  need,  and  at  the 
same  time,  so  abiding  in  the  ftofom  of  ths 
Father^  and  in  the  ught  of  his  love  and 
secret  of  his  heart,  as  in  interceding  for  us 
to  take  full  and  ^rfect  advantage  of  all 
that  is  there  that  is  on  our  side,  uid  wills 
our  salvation ; — ^if  the  Son  of  God  has,  in 
the  power  of  love,  come  into  the  capacity 
of  such  mediation  in  tiding  our  nature 
and  becomino'  our  brother,  and  in  that 
same  power  of  love  has  been  contented  to 
suffer  all  that  such  mediation  accomplished 
in  suffering  flesh  implied — is  not  the  suit- 
ableness and  the  acceptableness  of  the  sa- 
criiice  of  Christ,  when  nis  soul  was  made  ta 
offering  for  sin,  what  wo  can  understand  ?** 

''Thus,  then,  we  have  arrived  at  the 
idea,  that  the  essence  of  the  Atonement 
consisted  in  our  Lord's  expiatory  eonfe9' 
tion  of  sin  o»  our  behalf,  and  in  our  name, 
his  death  being  not  a  penalty  endured  as 
a  substitute,  but  the  perfected  expression 
of  such  confession." 
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The  man  who  can  thus  resolve  the 
propitiation  of  Christ  into  a  mere 
vicarious  or  expiatory  confession  of 
sin  on  our  behalf,  will  make  but  a 
sorry  expositor  of  the  profound  words 
and  matchless  works  of  the  Great 
Incarnate.  He  may  speak  of  it  as 
not  onlv  one  of  the  most  olessed,  "  but 
one  of  the  highest  tasks  in  which  the 
labour  of  a  life  can  be  spent,  to  bring 
the  words  of  Christ  a  little  nearer  the 
heart  of  man  ;"  but  how  can  this  be 
done,  when  the  very  words  are  di- 
vested and  emptied  of  all  that  c-iin 
either  adapt  or  endear  them  to  tlie 
heart  of  man  ?  Words  which  tell  of  no 
substitute  and  of  no  substitution,  of 
no  propitiation  for  sin,  and  of  no  rv- 
demption  through  the  blood  of  Christ, 
must  ever  prove  lifeless  and  power- 
less, and  powerless  just  becjiu.se  they 
are  lifeless.  We  are  agreed  that  we 
practically  understand  the  Atone- 
ment, just  so  far  as  it  brings  us  to 
God — to  a  true  repent-since  fi)r  sin — a 
yielding  up  of  ourselves  to  ('liri.st  as 
our  Lord  and  iSaviour — a  joyful  re- 
cognition of  God  as  our  Father,  and 
a  return  of  our  spirits  to  tlieir  true 
home  in  Him  ;  but  this  is  not  the 
Atonement.  These  are  effects,  whose 
producing  cause  is  something  distinet 
and  different  fn)m  themselves  ;  and 
for  this  we  look  in  vain,  till  we  come 
to  the  Cross  and  see  in  its  mysterious 
Sufferer  the  one  only  Substitute  for 
man — the  one  only  Propitiation  for 
Bin. 

We  mean  not  by  these  remarks  to 
imply  tliat  there  is  nothing  in  these 
two  volumes  but  unmixed  error.  Far 
from  it.  They  enibinly  much  that  is 
as  valuable  as  it  is  pnict  ical.  The  eon- 
versations,  discourses,  and  niimcles 
of  our  Lord,  are  all  laid  under  con- 
tribution for  topics  on  which  the 
Author  may  expatiate,  and  in  the 
treatment  of  which  he  may  bring  out 
and  apply  the  ethics  of  our  Christian 
Testament  The  ex]>ositions  are  very 
short,  and  from  their  number  and 
variety  are  well  adapted  to  fonn  a 
bookof  daily  readings — and  n>»t  with- 
out some  degree  of  profit— either  in 
the  family  or  in  retiiement 


Short  Essays  ox  Short  Texts.  Hv  a 
Layman.  London:  Werthoim,  Macin- 
tosh, and  Uunt. 

Lkcturks  ox  Prayer.  Bt  a  Country 
Pastor.  Loudon :  J.  W.  ParkiT  and 
Son. 

Tnoron  the  production  of  a  layman, 
this  little  book  is  not  the  uttenince  (d' 
ignonmce.  The  Author  makes  "  l.nt 
little  pretension  to  learn inir,  ami  what 
he  does  possess,  he  prefers  u>iii'4 
rather  as  the  cruteh  of  an  invalid  lor 
support,  than  as  the  cane  of  a  cox- 
comb for  fiouiisli."  Heisnot  iLTuoiaiit 
of  the  classics  ;  has  some  a((juaiiil- 
ance  with  th<'  ori'^nal  lanixua<:e>  in 
which  the  Bible  was  written  ;  and, 
like  the  n»an  LutluT,  would  iwd  be 
"without  his  little  knowhtk'e  of  ih«* 
IlebrtW  for  untold  sums  of  gold.*' 
He  is  a  man  of  large  reading,  antl  can 
turn  his  rea<ling  to  account.  His  e\i»o- 
sitions  of  tln'se  short  texts  an*  neitlier 
elaborate  nor  profound,  but  nit  her 
simple  and  pnu'ticiil.  In  two  online 
of  the  chapters  he  has  s|M»ken  from  a 
deeper  iM»rsonal  consciou>ne.s«i  ;  and 
his  words  will,  no  doubt,  fiutl  an 
echo  in  nianv  a  bo>om. 

We  are  always  glail  to  Ihar  the 
voice  of  the  laitv  <»n  ai  v  >ul»;<  it  of 
moral  aiifl  spiritual  iiiterc>t.  We 
have  no  fear  (d'  tlieir  entrendiini:  '*n 
the  pnnince  of  the  clep/y.  If  a  man 
h;us  anything  to  say  to  the  bu>y  out- 
side world  i)f  practical  moment,  it  is 
his  dutv  to  >ay  it,  whether  he  ImImulj 
to  the  prii'>thoo«l  or  not.  \Vr  pn  Iit 
the  priesllhMKl  of  l.'ttiT*  to  the  pri«-t- 
hood  of  (dhce,  and  the  tempb'  of  Trut  h 
to  the  shrine  of  |H'ifunclory  ».rrA  •  -. 
Still  we  should  lik«'  the  attitud*  i 
the  ^peaker  to  be  ni<»re  in<le|>«iidi  i.', 
and  hin  vt>ice  more  manly,  than  our 
layman.  It  Wiusji  mistake  to  dii:!'ii> 
hi>  >hort  and  imiH'ifecl  »\.mm*  i»l>  by 
tlu»  name  of  K-.s.iys.  Tiny  hn.' 
nothiuij  t»f  the  evsiv  in  tlum  ;  and 
then*  an*  but  few  of  the  >ubjt  1 1>  win-  li 
woulil  admit  of  ^u^•h  a  •«i\li'  a'd 
tnutmcnt.  A-spnuihal  and  tvpiii 
mental  ullenintv.'*  we  acii  pt  llicm. 

The    "  L*vtun.'."»  on  IVaver,"    bv    a 
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Country  Pastor,  merit  a  few  words. 
Volume  after  volume  is  written  on 
prayer,  but  with  how  little  discrimi- 
nation !  It  is  emphatically  a  difficult 
subject  ;  and  in  proportion  to  its 
difficulty  should  be  the  depth  and  in- 
tensity of  thouf^ht  bestowed  upon  it. 
What  is  pmyer  ?  In  what  are  we  to 
seek  for  its  reason  and  design  ?  What 
are  its  reLitions  to  the  pLin  and  pur- 
pase  of  the  Infinite  Will  ?  What  are 
its  bearings  and  effects  on  man  him- 
self/ To  answer  these  and  other 
questions  of  a  kindred  nature,  is  a 
task  to  which  but  few  are  equal.  We 
do  not  say  tliis  to  depreciate  the  little 
volume  now  before  us.  It  has  its 
elements  of  truth  and  worth  ;  but 
the  lectures  bein«;,  for  "  the  most  part, 
composed  originally  for  the  use  of  a 
country  congregation,"  every  thing 
approiiching  to  **abstnise  disquisition 
or  learne<l  research,"  was  necessarily 
excluded  from  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  Then,  moreover,  they  were 
"  composed  during  a  period  of  pain- 
fully trying  anxiety,  and  were  after- 
wards revised  and  arranged  in  a  time 
of  most  severe  affliction."  They 
carry  with  them  the  impress  of 
this  fact  ;  and  therefore  it  woidd  be 
demanding  too  much  of  the  Author 
to  look  for  the  fruits  of  some  closer, 
severer  incutnl  application. 

The  first  Lecture  on  tlie  efficacy  of 
Prayer  enibodies  some  very  pcitiuent 
reiiiaiks,  a lul  glances  at  the  objection 
which  is  taken  l»y  not  a  IVw  to  this 
j)art  of  ('hristian  dnty,  arising  out  of 
tljp  fixed  and  unchanjxeable  decrees 
of  (Jod.  In  the  limitations  of  prayer 
hi'  u  imich  more  at  home.  Nor  can 
we  doubt,  that  the  teachings  of  this 
conntiy  Pastor  on  this  interesting 
subject,  will  be  found  of  positive  ad- 
vant;.L(c'  to  many  b(*y<»n<I  tlio  boundary 
of  hi.>  own  parish,  and  even  beyond 
the  pale  «)f  his  own  Church.  The 
lanLMi;i;^c  of  pmyer  is  the  utterance 
of  liic  heart,  and  to  the  rcnewe<l  and 
s;inetified  heait  tluMc  is  ])ut  (»ne  lan- 
gua;^'e,  whose  deep  and  living  utter- 
ances can  be  ponied  into  no  ear  but 
His  who  knows  the  heart. 


A    Brikp   but    Bright   Wildbbitebs 

JOURNBT:     A    MeMOIB    OP    WlLLIUI 

GuTHRiB;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Nar- 
rative of  the  Great  Revival  of  1859-60. 
in  Montrose  and  Neighbourhood,  and 
Perrjdon;  with  illustrative  cases.  By 
William  Mitchell,  Shipowner.  Mont- 
rose: George  Walker;  and  London: 
James  Nisbet  and  Co. 

The    subject   of   this   memoir  was 
born  in  May,  1839,  at  Dunnichen,  a 
village  situated  about  four  miles  from 
For&T,  amongst   beautiful    and  ro- 
mantic scenery.    His  parents,  though 
comparatively  poor,  belonged  to  that 
class  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  from 
which  have  sprung  some  of  the  first 
and  rarest  examples  of  intellectual 
and  moral  worth.    Nothing  remark- 
able occurred  to  mark  the  years  of 
infancy  or  of  boyhood  with  any  pecu- 
liar interest.    At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  left  the  parental  roof,  and  became 
all  at  once  exposed  to  the  temptations 
and  the  rices  of  a  large  town.     His 
impressions  of  early  piety  faded  from 
his  mind  ;  and  altbough-of  an  amiable 
temper  and  disposition,  it  was  ^et 
but  too  manifest  that  lie  Vas  living 
without  God  in  the  world.   Aft£r  the 
hipse  of  many  months,  a  more  strik- 
ing dispensiition  of  Divine  Providence 
aroused  him  to  serious  thought ;  but 
it  was  not  till  nearly  four  years  from 
this  period,  that  he   obtained  peace 
with  God,  and  entered  upon  a  life  of 
practicid  holiness.      His  conversion 
was  followed  by  an  entire  separation 
from  the  world.    His  companionships 
were  very  few,  and  his  intercourse 
even  with  them  not  at  all  frequent 
He  devoted  all  his  leisure  moments 
to  the  work  of  self-culture,  and  his 
improvement  became  apparent  to  all. 
Health  failed  him,  and  he  was  forced 
to  return    home    and  seek  the  rest 
and  the  recreation  which  were  needed 
to  restore  his  enfeebled  and  wasted 
form.     His  intense  love  of  literature 
induced  hiui  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Institute, 
for  which  he  prepared  several  essays 
and  addresses,  and  became  eminent 
among  his  associates.      One   of  his 
papers  is  on   "The  Love  of  Litem- 
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tore,**  in  which  he  represents  the 
constituent  elements  of  literature  as 
these — Man,  Nature,  and  God.  His 
remarks  on  the  second  of  these — 
Nature — will  show  the  tendency  of 
his  mind  :— 

•*  We  should  loTO  literature,  because  it 
rereahi,  mirrors,  idealizes  Nature,  repro- 
duccifi  it  upon  the  lettered  page.  Po«Hry, 
the  highest  firmament  of  literature,  chol- 
leng(»  a  special  property  in  Nature.  Every 
true  poet  is  a  darling  child  of  the  mighty 
mother.  He  loves  her,  learns  from  her, 
communes  with  her,  has  a  soul  to  appre- 
ciate intensely  her  glories,  her  beauty,  and 
her  sublimity — ^loves  her  even  in  the  plain- 
est garb — has  a  fine  perception  of  the 
analogies  between  her  and  the  world  of 
thought — can  interpret  her  corrtvlly,  and 
describe  her  vividly — extracts  inspiration 
from  her,  or  a  fine  enthu.siaMm,  or  a  calm 
delight,  and  possesses  in  magnificent 
measure  the  power  of  cummunicating 
these  feelings  to  others,  by  means  of  his 
Terse.  Sightless  though  he  was,  old  blind 
Homer  loved  Nature  deeply;  and  as  he 
Bat  on  the  sea-beach  uf  ancient  Chios, 

•  Beheld  the  Iliad  and  the  OdyHsey 
Kise  to  the  swelling  of  the  voiccful  sea.* 

And  thus  with  all  fine  poets.  They 
have  descril)ed  Nature  as  if  she  were  part 
of  their  own  soul.  The  poet."*,  too,  of  the 
Bible,  have  all  a  poet's  familiarity  with 
the  natural  world.  The  insj)ir(Hl  bards 
and  prophets — such  as  Job,  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  Isaiah — invente<l  the  truth  of 
heaven  with  the  beauty  of  earth,  eloth««d 
it  with  nature  as  with  a  garment,  a  gar- 
ment of  beauty,  a  royal  robe 

Probably  everybody  possesnes  an  inhennit 
lore  of  ^fature.  6ut  in  most  p*»ople  thi* 
feeling  is  either  quite  <ii>rinnat,  or  only 
partiiuly  developed.  We  do  not  devote 
ourselves  as  much  as  we  ought  to  the 
contemplation  of  Nature,  nor  o{H>n  our 
hearts  so  much  as  we  ought  to  do  to  the 
pure  and  delightful  inUuemvs  of  (KnI's  all 
fair  creation.  Uow  little  real  enthiutiai^iu 
is  aruu^nl  in  the  souln  of  many  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  objecti«  aj«  the 
sublime  mountains  and  the  gentle  fiiivrrr^. 
fountains,  softly-singing  stn^ams,  po^^ture- 
corered  meadows,  lakes  eml>o*oiu«H|  among 
hilU«  brvMui  rivers,  sky -girt,  fur-«-ver- 
•onnding  tveans,  binLt  anil  bi»aiitji  and 
fishes,  green  trtv*  and  the  grassy  earth, 
raindivtps  fnun  ht^avrn  and  the  white 
saow,  mnumerable  burning  star<«,  the 
mlrtrr  moon,  like  a  gihleil  cremvnt  or  a 
varrior's  shield,  the  biasing  sun.  light - 
mng  and  thunder,  and  tem(Htt  and  dark- 


ness— the  floatincj  eloudland  overhead,  ox- 
hibiting  innumerable  grand  and  pictu- 
resque scene?*  and  sIuiim'h  in  endlt'H>  purju- 
rama,  someliiue**  reji<'ml)ling  nnowy  ra»>uii- 
tains,  sometimes  citiei*  with  towi-ring 
battleraentj*,  sometimes  aerial  forest)*, 
sometimes  like  bushes  scatteretl  on  a 
plain,  sometimeH  represM^nting  familiar 
objects  in  colo'*sal  magnitud.'  —  at  one 
time  drawing  a  vajiourv  eurtiiin  o\crthe 
sky,  at  another  ttp]MMiring  only  as  a  fi'w 
white  spots  far  alot"t  — 

•  The  bcauteouji  wmblancc  of  a  tiock  at  rt>t.' 

If  we  loved  Nature  more,  we  would  love 
jKM'try  more;  and  on  the  othiT  hand,  if 
we  loved  |>oetry  more  dtvply,  we  would 
love  Nature  more  intensely.  PiM'trv  is 
Nature  ideali(*ed — Nature  r<'veal»tl  by  the 
pale  but  glorious  light  of  imagination. 

'  The  light  that  never  was  on  »ca  or  fhorc  ; ' 

which  colours  its  object  like  a  summer 
sunM>t,  Hutfusing  the  landscape  with  crim- 
son light." 

Young  Oiithric  became  itlentifiod 
with  the  nront  Hevivjils  of  his  native 
Liiul,  and  entt'rt'd  with  heart  antl  stud 
into  them.  Nor  wiis  he  .slow  to  dip 
his  pen  in  ink,  and  write  in  thi'ir 
favour  ;  not  that  he  Wiis  tpuilitied  to 
enter  into  their  philo>ojdiy,  or  in  a 
po;>iti()n,  from  his  youth  and  inex|H'ri- 
ence,  to  di.seriniinate  with  any  depth 
or  certainty  In'twivn  the  false  and  the 
tnie  in  a  time  of  iinu>ual  nli'Moiis 
excitement.  A  first-claKs  work  uj>on 
this  snhjiH't  is  Ktill  a  ile>»i»lrratum. 
Nt)r  Is  ai»y  man  tjuilitied  t<»  wril«» 
such  a  l"K»k,  wlmse  philosophy  u  not 
as  enli;ihtened  iis  his  the<do;;y  is 
Scriptural, an»l  whose  moral  o»n>eioii-.- 
ne.v*  is  not  e<pial  to  his  ^pi•cllhitiv^.• 
kni»wKMl;;e. 

Thoui^'h  we  amnot  look  on  this 
litiii*  viihinn*  ;is  anv  contribution  t»» 
ourCIiii  tian  l»i«>j;niphy,  it  may  }«i 
be  r»  ad  with  inten»»l  and  protii. 


I      TlIK     C'«»>i»KKOATI«>^AL     IVtriT.        Cli- 

ilin'ted  by  th«'  K«'v.  T.  i».  Ilort.'ti.  \  <•!. 
I\.  I.otid<>a:  JuiUl  and  (ilas«,  N«-« 
Pruige- street. 

In  addltii»n  to  some  twelve  \*r  f'lirt* m 
^njil    >cnuou>,   supplied    by    various 
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NoDconfonuist  Minuteni,  and  na 
many  "Orifpiial  Outlines,"  we  hsTe  in 
the  present  volume,  the  first  seven  of 
a  coiiree  of  lectures  on  the  EpUtle  to 
'  the  Romuus  bj  the  Editor.  A  more 
difficult  task  he  could  not  have  under^ 
taken.  There  is  no  other  compoaitiou 
within  the  conipasa  of  the  Cnristiah 
Testament  so  elaborate,  or  more  de- 
manding for  its  exposition  anch  a 
grasp  of  mind,  or  such  a  deptb  of 
epintual  power  and  consciousness. 
Commentwes,  ancient  and  modern, 
we  have  on  this  Epistle,  but  still  iU 
contents  are  far  from  being  exhausted. 
Nor  has  Mr.  Horton  proceeded  so  &r 
in  his  lectures  as  to  iustif  j  us  in  hold- 
tog  out  the  hope  that  he  will  throw 
any  new  or  additional  li^bt  on  this 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Writings.  Men 
of  riper  years  and  of  niore  varied 
attainments,  hare  shrunk  &om  the 
responsibility  of  committing  to  the 
press  even  their  most  matured  and 
eamestJj  thought-ont  cogitations  on 
this  master  -  writing  of  the  great 
Apostle.  Mr.  Horton  may  succeed 
where  othera  have  failed.  The  eipeo- 
tations  of  the  scholar  and  the  student 
will  not  be  easily  satisfied ;  but  if  he 
can  meet  those  expectations,  we  shall 
he  the  first  to  encircle  his  brow  with 
the  merited  laurel  Let  him  not  make 
too  much  hast«.  Even  delnj  will  be 
time  giiinciJ.  Ui»  tu.sk  is  too  great  , 
and    too  grand   to    be  done  m  a 

The  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch    I 
and  the  FourGaHpeIs,bv  theitev.  E.B.    , 
Condor,  of  Poole,  will  be  of  immense   ' 
service  to   Day  and  Sunday  School    ' 
Teuchers.thcPrincLpalaofeducatiMial    i 
estiibUshments,  and  beads  of  families. 
The  aids  to    Biblicul  Exigesis  are 
being  daily  multiplied,  so  that  the 
knowledge  which  was  forcnerly  the 
IKisHeMiion  of  iho  few,  may  now  be  the 
jiniportj  of  all. 

To  stuHcnU  and  ininisli^ts^wboso 
rnrntion  and  pursuiLs  tiuch  on  the 
hi^fhi-sl  upheros  of  tboLij;ht,  life,  and 
R-alitT — the  vohunp  will  prove  a  very   , 
auceptuLlu  and  useful  help. 


IsBEtOKIUIIOHiLvTECBi 


John  Tullouh,  D.D.  Principal  ai 
isHor  of  Theology,  Bt.  Hut's  Collen 
in  the  UniTenitj  of  Bt.  Andreir'i,  ud 
one  of  Bsi  UsjeMj'g  ClupUini  'i  Or- 
dinal in  Bcotlattd.  Second  Editioa. 
Edinburgh  and  London:  W.  BUckwood 
■nd  Hod*. 
Tag  Scottish  Befoihiitos.  A  His- 
torical Sketch.  Bj  Peter  Larimer,  D.D, 
Profmaor  of  Theologj,  Engliih  Precl^- 
terian  ColLogo,  London,  Author  of 
"  Patrick  Hamilton."  With  Twen^-fl™ 
niuitrations  of  ScoWih  BefbnnBt=iia 
Locakitiaa.  London  and  Qlas^ov  i 
^ohard  QiifGuand  Co. 

A  HOEo^B  theme  this  of  Dr.  Talhich'% 
and  enough  to  set  the  soul  of  anj 
man,  worUiy  of  the  name  of  mai^  on 
fira  The  men  who  revolutioniied 
the  mind  and  religious  opinions  of  all 
Europe  deserve  to  be  traced  side  by 
aide  with  the  first  teacners  and  pro- 
pastors  of  the  Christian  Faith.  The 
It^annationwas  not  the  inlrodnctioB 
of  a  new  reUgion,  but  only  the  bring- 
ing back  the  Church  to  Uke  purity, 
simplicity,  and  inUffrity  of  a  primi- 
tive Christianity.  This  was  no  vulgar 
work,  and  required,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  undertook  it,  the  fortitude 
and  the  daring  of  the  loftiest  heroism. 
They  were  men  who  were  willing  to 
drinK  of  the  cup  which  their  Master 
drank,  and  to  be  baptized  with  the 
baptism  wherewith  He  was  baptixed ; 
and  hence  the  attitude  which  they  aa- 
sumed  and  the  deeds  which  they  per- 
formed. To  sketch  the  lives  and  the 
doings  of  such  men  is  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  the  work  now  before  us  ;  and 
though  its  enlightened  and  learned 
Author  claims  nothing  mora  for  it 
than  "  the  character  of  a  series  of 
popular  studies,  originally  designed 
to  interest  a  public  audience  in  a 
^reat  period  fruitful  in  great  men  and 
lu  lessons  of  enduring  meaning,"  it  ia 
yet  worthy  of  no  common  place  in  otit 
Ciirintian  tit«inture.  The  sketch  of 
Calvin  is  admirable  ;  andall  the  more 
admirable  because  it  is  so  discrimi- 
nating and  so  just.  We  had  marked 
two  or  three  passages  for  quotation, 
but  find  that  we  must  content  ou^ 
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selves  hy  referrinp^  to  the  work  in  ex- 
Utiso  The  fact  of  its  having  reached 
a  second  edition  proves  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  challenged  and  ensured 
the  public  favour  ;  and  to  those  who 
have  not  yet  read  the  work,  we  would 
coixlially  recommend  it  as  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  study. 

The  Scottish  Rkfokmation  is  a 
volume  of  equal  beauty  and  interest. 
As  a  **  contribution  to  the  Celebration 
of  the  Tricentenary  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formation," which  is  to  take  place  dur- 
ing the  present  month  in  Edinburgh, 
nothing  couKl  be  more  appropriate. 
The  Author  ha**  bestowed  an  amazing 
amount  of  time  and  labour  on  its 
preparation,  and  has  produced  a  work 
which  soeaks  to  the  national  heart  of 
ScotLind  with  thriUing  power  and 
effect.  Though  confined  to  moderate 
limits,  the  work  "will  be  found  to 
contain  a  great  many  new  facts  and  fea- 
tures ;  several  blanks  in  our  common 
histories  have  been  filled  up  ;  literary 
history  is  interwoven  with  the  narra- 
tive of  events  ;  and  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  numerous 
Protestant  exdt»s  who  were  early 
driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  settled  in 
England,  (Jermany,  and  Denmark," 
many  of  whom  were  the  living  links 
of  connection  between  the  Scotti!<h 
Reformation  ami  the  other  Protestant 
Churches  of  Kurope. 

One  of  the  most  important  facts 
which  our  Author  h.iM  bi-ought  into 
light,  n^fers  to  Wi^hart';*  n^cuntation 
at  Bri^Htol,  in  ir»:j5»;  "from  which  it 
appears,  that  iiisieail  (»f  ignomini- 
ously  recanting  an  essential  doctrine 
of  Pn>te«tant  truth,  it  wa>*  no  truth  at 
all  which  the  Refonuer  rei-xmted,  but 
a  seri«>us  error  into  whidi  he  had 
£fillen  while  f^till  groping  his  way  out 
of  Popish  darkncHH  into  the  liL'ht  of 
the  (fO^-iH^L"  In  that  same  year,  it 
appears  that  Wi^lurt  waj*  eug-a;:ed  ;u* 
a  public  lecturer  and  pnatlur  in 
aeveral  of  the  chun'hi*?*  of  Bri^lol^  the 
deanery  of  which  then  formed  pirt«.f 
the  diocese  of  Worre>ter,  under  th«' 
epiiKX)pate  of  the  zealous  and  drvot«  d 
iktinier,  from  whom,  in  all  proba- 


bility, Wishart  held   his   faculty  to 
preach  within  the  limits  of  his  See. 
It  was  while  prosecuting  his  labours 
in  this  ancient  city  of  Bristol,  that 
Wishart  was  publicly  "  convictetl  of 
setting   forth    doctrines  which   were 
heretical  in    the  sense  of  being  not 
merely  opposc^l  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Ronii:sh  Church,  but  to  the  teaching 
and  tnith  of  the  Word  of  Co<l."     Of 
the  nature  of  this  heresy  we  are  now 
in   a  position   to  judge  ;  for  in  the 
Mayors  Calendar  of  Bristol,  a  ver>' 
ancient  volume  in  the  posst'ssion  of 
the    Corporation,    and     which     our 
Author  inspectetl  with  his  own  eyes, 
and  can  therefore  vouch  for  the  entire 
accuracy   of  the   tnmscript   and    its 
litend  agreement   with  the   original, 
there  is  the  following  record  : — 

"3<)  irenrv  VITI.  That  (his  ,vr«r,  the 
15  M«v,  a  Soot,  nametl  (Jtvir^o  \Vv!*«rii, 
set  furth  hif*  lorture  in  St.  Nicholas 
Church,  of  Brii^tuwe,  tlie  nn>st  bljif^jth*'- 
muufl  herejiv  that  e\<*r  wa.«  hvni,  n\H'u\y 
dei'larviug  that  Clirist  nothir  hath  nor 
couhlo  morite  for  him,  !i<»r  yrt  for 
iw;  which  lierwy  brout^lit  mmiv  of  th»» 
roinmons  of  this  towrn  ii\t«»  a  i;n«Ht  ermr, 
and  <ii%er»  of  them  wen*  f»or»uiuU\i  hv  that 
heretiml  Kn'ture  to  h«T#*,'iv.  Whrrfunon, 
the  wiijl  »tifr-ii<H*ke<l  S<ot  wo?*  mvuMMi  hv 
Mr.John  Korno,<leanoortho5aiil(li<MV»t'  ol 
Wortv^trr.  and  «n»n  aHfr  ho  whu  %t^nl  to 
th«'  inofit  r»'V»T«'n«l  father  in  ir>n{.  tno  An-h- 
bt«hop  of  CtuiXvrhwry.  Wfttrv  «hoin  ami 
otIuT*.  thftt  U  t«»  !*iijiufv.  the  lti<.U«»j»«  of 
Bath,  Norwich. ftiitl  C'hicht'stvr.  Hith others 
as  iliM'tor-* :  nrvl  h»*  l»'t'<.rc  th.-ni  >»a<»  c\- 
aiiiincil.  c.iu\  i.trtl.  mui  c«'ri«lcmn»'»l  in  antl 
UjMin  the  ilrtrttnMc  hcn*'*v  nh»m'  men* 
I  ti(>iH*<l :  wlirreiijHiu  lie  waj«  iriji»\nctl  t»» 
Utc  n  tuif.it  in  St.  Ni.hola-i  t'hurch  itf.»rt«- 
Kai.l,  and  llu«  parish  of  tht*  "'.in>«\  ihc  l.'J 
Jul^,  nnnt»  t'<>rctiicntiiin(Ml ;  and  in  I'hrn^l 
Church  an  I  pnrl-h  thrrc'-f.  the  :>>  .lulv, 
ah  tre>iAiii  f'tli.tw  mjr ;  which  injunction  was 
duiv  e\ccuii-.i  III  at<»re*ai«i."' 

With  tlii>  nivjrd  iK'forehim,  whieh 
i«*  eoiiliriuetl  bv  a  htter  a«ldn*<M'd  bv 
the  Mayor  «»ftho  City  to  Lonl  Cnuii- 
wi  11,  and  which  Mr.  Fnmde  has  ii»- 
tnnluced  into  his  "  Hi>t«jry  of  Kti-^*- 
hiiid  in  the  Reign  of  the  Kt^jhlh 
Hriiry,"  with  the  >li^hl  variatiitn  of 
tixiiig  the  event  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  tliat  Monarch's  reign,  which 
conenpoads    with     1539,   and    miLtt 
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therefore  be  taken  as  correct  —  our 
Author  says : — 

"  It  docs  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  then,  that 
Wishart  had  fallen  at  this  early  period  of 
his  life,  while  his  views  of  Divine  truth 
were  still  immature,  into  some  serious  mis- 
apprehension on  the  subject  of  the  merits 
of  Christ,  and  the  way  of  human  redemp- 
tion. If  the  Popish  churchmen  of  Bristol 
hati  been  his  only  judges,  we  might  have 
been  justided  in  receiving  with  hesitation 
80  strange  an  accusation,  because  he  was 
no  doubt  even  then  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  Popish  doctrines ;  and  it  was,  probably, 
his  zeal  in  attacking  the  doctrine  of 
mediatory  merit  in  the  case  of  the  Komish 
saints,  which  carried  him  into  the  heretical 
extreme  of  denying  the  mediatory  merit 
of  the  Redeemer  himself.  But,  as  he  was 
sent  up  to  London  to  be  tried  by  a  tribunal, 
over  which  Cranmer  presided,  it  is  only 
fair  to  conclude  that  the  sentence  which 
that  tribunal  pronounced  upon  him  was 
lust.  If  the  Protestant  preacher  had 
been  mi.sunderst«x>d  or  calumniated  by  his 
enemies,  the  Protestant  archbishop  would 
have  protected  him  from  their  malice. 
"Wishart  himself  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  the  sentence  by  publicly  recanting  his 
error  in  the  very  church  where  he  had 
promulgated  it. 

"  But  this  account  of  "Wishart's  conduct 
at  Bristol  is  very  different  from  the  version 
of  it  which  has  hitherto  betn  current.  It- 
has  long  been  supposed  that  what  Wishart 
preached  against  there,  was  the  mediatory 
merit  of  the  Virjrin  Marv.  and  that*what 
he  publicly  recanted  twice  over  was  the 
Protestant  doctrine  upon  that  subject — a 
doctrine  which  he  no  (foubt  believed  to  be 
true  and  8cri[)tural  at  the  very  time  he  was 
supposed  to  have  ii^nominiously  recanted 
it.  Tiie  diflicully  of  accounting  for 
CranMier's  eon<hMnnatory  sentence  was, 
uj>on  this  Rupj>osition.  insuperable;  and 
equally  ho  was  the  ditlieulty  of  indicating 
the  conduct  of  the  Ketormer  in  publicly 
declaring  to  l»c  fnlse.  what  he  could  not 
but  know  to  be  the  truth  of  God.  •  Still 
the  record  in  'The  Mayor's  Calendar'  was 
thou'^ht  to  be  deci^^ive  upon  the  point. 
But  it  is  now  ascertained  that  this  reading 
of  thf  Calendar  w.-is  an  entire  mistake; 
and  eurifjusly  cnou<4h,  a  serious  misunder- 
stiiiiding  of 'hi-.tory,  which  han  now  been 
current  tor  nearly  1ml f  a  century,  is  found 
to  ha\e  arisen  tVoui  the  mis-reading  of  a 
single  word,  nay,  of  a  single  letter,  of  the 
original  ehroniele, 

'*  A  gentleman  of  Bristol,  who  sent  a  copy 
of  the  entry  in  'The  Mayor's  Calendar'  to 
the  lat«»  Dr.  McCrie,  had  read  it  thus : — 
'Openly  declaring  that  Christ's  Mother 
hath  not,  nor  could  merit  for  him,  nor  yet 


for  us.'  He  read  mother  for  m>ther  (the 
old  form  of  neither,)  and  then,  unable  to 
make  sense  of  the  words,  he  inserted  the 
negative  *not'  after  'hath,'  thinking 
himself,  no  doubt,  justified  in  doing  so  by 
the  following  *nor.*  A  second  examina- 
tion of  the  word  which  he  took  to  be  mother, 
would  have  revealed  his  mistake ;  because, 
though  the  writing  is  extremely  minute, 
it  is  remarkably  distinct  and  clear,  espe- 
cially when  read  through  a  glass.  The 
eminent  historian  to  whom  the  copy  was 
sent,  relying  upon  its  accuracy,  and  navinflp 
no  opportunity  of  examining  the  originiu 
for  himself,  published  it  in  his  notes  to  the 
'  Life  of  Knox,'  in  the  form  in  which  he  had 
received  it. 

"The  incident,  thus  cleared  of  mia- 
apprehension,  leaves  the  character  of  the 
Beformer  for  sincerity  and  fortitude  with- 
out a  stain.  It  reveals,  indeed,  the  unripe- 
ness of  his  views  of  GK)spel  truth  at  that 
early  period  of  his  life ;  he  had  fallen  into 
a  serious  error  of  judgment,  and  he  had 
incurred  just  censure  mr  rashly  proclaim- 
ing so  dangerous  an  error  to  the  unin- 
structed  multitude.  But  he  now  stands 
acquitted  of  all  imputation  upon  his  firm- 
ness and  integrity.  When  Cranmer  and 
his  other  judges  condemned  him  to  abjure 
his  error  at  their  bar,  he  honestly  abjured  . 
it.  When  he  publicly  recanted  it  a**' 
Bristol,  his  recantation  was  sincere.  It 
was  an  error  which  he  recanted, not  a  truth.^ 
Instead  of  diminishing  our  admiration  of 
his  heroism  as  a  confessor  of  the  faith,  the 
incident  enhances  it ;  for  it  shows  that  he 
was  as  ready  to  brave  the  ^ignominy  of 
a  public  recantation  in  the  interest  of 
truth,  as  he  afterwards  showed   himself 

Ereparcd  to  suffer  the  disgrace  and  the 
orror  of  a  heretic's  death,  in  the  same 
service." 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  facts 
which  Dr.  L)rimer  has  rescued  from 
oblivion  and  perversion.  The  work 
throujjhout  reveals  the  hand  of  the 
faithful  historian,  and  how  perfectly 
the  write r^s  national  feelings  and  moral 
sympathies  were  in  hannouy  with  his 
task.  It  Ls  not  the  production  of  a 
literary  hack,  who  only  writes  as  he 
is  remunerated,  but  of  a  man  of  noble 
heart  and  jjenerous  nature — of  wide 
views  and  Catholic  creed.  He  enters 
into  his  subject  with  his  whole  soul, 
and  makes  it  instinct  with  life,  and 
thoujjrht,  and  fact.  If  Scotbind  may 
well  be  proud  of  her  Refonnation  as 
something  more  thorough  and  com- 
plete than  is  to  be  found  in  any  other 
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Protestant  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  she  may  be  equally  proud  of  those 
of  her  children  who,  like  our  Author, 
are  prepared  to  grasp  with  unyielding 
firmness  that  very  stiindard  for  which 
her  martyrs,  and  confessors,  and 
saints,  so  nobly  struggled,  and  suffered, 
and  died.  Sh(»  owes  no  common  debt 
of  gnititude  to  the  Refonners,  both  for 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  their 
work :  and  just  so  long  as  she  honestly 
and  earnestly  adheres  to  the  principles 
of  her  own  Reformation,  will  be  the 
force  of  her  national  character  and  the 
perpetuity  of  her  national  virtue. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  our 
Author  and  his  interesting  volume 
without  a  reference  to  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work.  The  illustrations 
are  of  the  first  class,  truthfully  con- 
ceived and  beautifully  executed.  The 
paper  and  typography  are  all  that  could 
be  desired  ;  and  being  bound  with 
corresponding  taste,  the  volume  may 
be  laid  on  any  drawing-room  table  in 
the  kingdom.  Nothing  would  be 
more  fitting  and  appropriate,  in  con- 
nection with  the  approaching  Celebra- 
tion, than  for  some  of  our  rich  men  to 
unite  and  present  a  copy  of  the  work 
to  every  minister  in  ScotLind  and 
England.  It  is  a  reconl  worthy  of 
possession  ;  and  as  a  Imok  of  refer- 
ence, it  would  often  be  found  useful. 

The  Author  has  our  hearty  thanks; 
and  we  doubt  not  his  work  will  ob- 
tain a  wide  circuhition. 


ThB     DK50Mr5ATI0»AL     RkA8<1X    WhY  : 

Beini;  the  Ori^^in,  History,  ami  Tenets 
of  the  Christian  fNvts.  NVith  Ii4>x«Mjni 
assi(^n(Hl  \}\  then\H«'lv»'s  for  thrir  S|h'- 
cialitien  of  Vaith  and  Form  of  Wors^hip. 
London  :  iloulston  and  Wri^rht. 

We  believe  in  One  Holy  Catholii' 
Church  ;  but  thf  ui»itvof  the  ('imK-ii 
does  not  rest  on  the  ouen.  >s  <»f  h«r 
creed.  Thi">  is  a  oih-ih*--.  of  h  -.irt, 
rather  than  a  omn,-^^  f>f  n»iiul.  W  lul.- 
mind  w  mind  ihon-  will  be  a  ditt.r- 
ence  of  opinion  ;  bui  love  in  one  ;  and 
love  IS  the  luisi;*  of  all  ('iiii-»tian 
union.      The   memWrs  of  the   s^ime 


religious  community,  holding  pre- 
cisely the  same  creed,  aiid  perfectly 
agreed  as  to  modes  of  worship,  may 
yet  be  utter  strangers  to  each  other 
in  heart ;  while  others  who  widely 
differ  in  modes  of  thought  and  forms 
of  service,  may  be  intimately  united 
in  affection.  If  we  look  to  an  otyt- 
ward  or  objective  creed — a  set  of 
human  opinions — and  not  to  the  in- 
ward or  subjective  state  of  the  man 
— to  his  most  deeply-seated  feelings 
and  consciousness — we  shall  ever  fail 
to  find  any  true  or  lasting  basis  for 
the  oneness  of  all  believers.  Strange 
it  is,  that  up  to  this  hour  we  have 
never  yet  entered  into  the  profound 
words  of  Jesus  : — "  I  in  them,  and 
thou  in  me  ;  that  they  may  be  made 
perfect  in  one  : " — in  which  he  clearly 
makes  the  union  of  his  followers  n-st 
on  that  very  love  which  can^titutes 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  Father 
and  himself. 

The  question  —  "  How  are  we  to 
account  for  the  great  diversity  of 
opinion  in  the  Cliristian  world  /  *' — 
is  one  which,  notwithstanding  it^ 
"  surpiissing  interest,"  our  Author 
"  felt  he  couiil  not  attempt  to  solve 
without  sacrificing  tliat  imiiartiality 
to  wliich  he  felt  himself  rigidly 
bound."  If  he  have  an  answer  to 
give  to  the  question,  we  do  not  see 
why  he  couhl  not  have  given  it  with 
just  impartiality.  Such  a  diversity 
can  be  accounted  for  ;  and  if  in  the 
soluti<m  of  such  a  (juestion  the  truth 
be  honestly,  and  at  all  hazanls,  ad- 
hercnl  to,  the  result  could  not  fail  to 
\>o  acceptable  to  all  iMirties.  The 
diversity  of  oninion  arises*  out  of  the 
diversity  of  the  human  mind.  Men 
will  ever  be  found  to  differ  in  thought 
an<l  judgiuent  on  the  momentou.1 
subjeets  of  ri'ligion  sis  u|>oa  any  other 
subjnt  in  science  und  phil^M  phy  ; 
but  tliis  i.  (|inte  comp.itible  with  tlie 
lii't't  jMMfict  Chriiitiiin  uuiiui.  Oius 
[^  nut  tiie  unity  of  darknessS  ^huh  is 
uni'inken,  but  the  unity  «>f  Uy,hl  in 
which  all  tlie  colours  Ideiid  to  nmke 
up  the  one  pure  whit4»  bi*4tm.  The 
very  fact  that  we  siK-ak  of  the  various 
se^ts  or  tectioiu  ol  the  Church,  indi- 
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cates  and  expresses  the  oneness  of 
the  whole  body.  The  cii-cle  is  made 
up  of  the  various  sections,  and  each 
section  is  indispensable  to  complete 
the  circle  ;  so  that  despite  all  our 
diflferences  we  cannot  but  be  one  ; 
thoupjh  our  oneness,  we  repeat,  does 
not  depend  on  the  oneness  of  our  judg- 
ments and  opinions,  but  on  the  one- 
ness of  that  moral  nature  of  which 
love  is  the  essence  and  the  perfection. 
When  in  the  Preface  to  the  work 
we  are  told,  that  "the  Denomina- 
tional Reason  Why,  is  eminently  a 
careful  and  strictly  impartial  compi- 
Lition  of  the  grounds  assigned  by  the 
various  Christian  sects  for  their  dis- 
tinguishing forms  of  belief  and  modes 
of  worship  ;"  that  "  the  information 
has  been  drawn  from  the  highest 
sources  ;"  and  that  "  the  Author  has 
taken  great  pains  to  avoid  every 
exhibition  of  bias,  and  has  used  a 
careful  judgment  in  the  selection  of 
quotations  upon  doctrinal  points,"  no- 
thing more  is  said  than  what  is  simply 
true.  The  volume  includes  a  large 
amount  of  useful  and  interesting  in- 
formation ;  and  as  a  book  of  refer- 
ence, it  will  be  of  great  service  to  the 
student  and  the  minister. 


A  Compendium  op  American  Liteea- 
TUKE.  Clironolofpcally  arranged,  with 
Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Authors, 
and  Selections  from  their  Works.  By 
Charles  D.  Cleveland.  Philadelphia: 
E.  C.  and  J.  Biddle.    18C0. 

Wk  have  been  richly  enjoying  our- 
selves in  a  pleasant  rustication  with 
this  book,  to  which  we  hasten  to 
render  the  only  acknowledgment  it  is 
in  our  power  to  bestow— to  recom- 
mend it  most  cordially  to  our  readers, 
an<l  to  urge  upon  some  English  pub- 
lisluT  its  ininiecliate  republication  in 
this  country,  where,  wo  feel  assured, 
it  will  become  at  once  a  standard 
favourite.  Mr.  Clcvohnid,  the  com- 
piler, has  a  high  reputation  in  America 
fiom  two  previous  coinpendhims  of 
English  literature,  which  he  arranged 
and  published  there,  and  the  popu-   I 


larity  which  his  English  selections 
have  enjoyed  in  America;  the  selec- 
tions in  this  volume  fi'om  American 
authors  would  indubitably  acquire  in 
Engknd.  Mr.  Cleveknd  assumes  the 
Declaration  of  Independency  as  the 
starting  point  of  the  national  litera- 
ture of  the  American  Republic,  as  it 
is  of  its  national  existence.  The  first 
literature  the  young  Titanic  Bepublic 
produced  was  of  a  political  character, 
and  "  is  embodied  in  the  speeches  and 
letters  of  James  Otis,  the  elder  Adams, 
Washington,  Hamilton,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  and  other  patriots  of  the 
Revolution.**  It  is  profoundly  inte- 
resting to  every  English  reader  to 
discern  in  the  characteristic  extracts 
given  in  this  voluine  of  these  men, 
the  sagacity,  clearness  of  purpose  and 
method,  unlacquered  sincerity  which 
distinguished  their  conduct  in  that 
great  struggle.  It  is  surprising,  after 
such  solid  foundations  were  Eiid  in 
the  commonwealth  of  letters,  that  the 
superstructure  raised  upon  it  should 
be  so  light  and  ornamental 

Irving,  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Mrs. 
Stowe,  and  Holmes,  represent  the 
great  aristocracy  of  the  pen  that  has 
liom'ished  in  America.  One  or  two 
historians,  theologians,  and  biblicists, 
alone  have  aimed  at  the  production 
of  elaborate  and  erudite  works.  In 
this  we  fear  the  literature  of  America 
has  smacked  of  the  flighty,  zig-zag, 
scintillating,  daring  style  of  thought 
which  prevails  in  all  modern  American 
life,  and  which  contrasts  strangely 
with  that  profound,  serious,  compre- 
hensive spirit  which  its  early  legisla- 
tors and  divines  displayed.  Beautiful 
are  the  coruscations,  however,  of  these 
lightning  pyrotechnics.  We  have 
been  delighted  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance with  many  pieces  of  poetry, 
which  we  had  ourselves  culled  from 
magazines  and  newspaper  corners, 
wondering  who  the  poet  may  be,  but 
are  here  properly  intioduced,  and 
their  lineage  correctly  given  ;  and 
many  other  pieces  m  prose  and  verse 
equally  brilliant,  formerly  unknown 
to  us,  are  strung  in  this  chain  of  pearls. 

Short   sketches  are  given  of  the 
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lives  ami  work.^  of  the  spveral  writers, 
aixi  we  repeat,  a  more  pleasant  book 
for  reudin^j:  by  snatches  by  the  sea- 
side or  at  the  t^a-table,  we  have  not 
found.  We  tnist  a  chi-jp  reprint  in 
Britain  will  ensure  its  speedy  circu- 
lation iu  this  country. 


O5  0B9<n*RE  DiSEASKS  OF  THE  BkAIX 
ATTD  1>IH0R1>EK:»0F  THE  MlM>;  TIIKIK 
INCIPIENT  SY3irTO>l8,  PAT1H»L«»UY, 
DlAOXOHItl,     TUEATMKNT.     AM>      VVin- 

PHVLAXis.  Hy  TorWs  WIukIdw,  M.D., 
D.C^.  Ac.  &i\  &c,  I<imiir>ii  :  Jdhu 
Gburcliill,  New  Burliiitrtoii-strivt. 

TnKRE  are  few  subjects  witliin  tlie 
whole  ranjje  of  medical  science  0} '^ucli  [ 
ma^iitude  and  inipoi-tance  as  that  of 
which  we  have  here  the  analysis  and  | 
tWMtment ;  and  f«w  men,  if  any,  are 
Uioreable  to  jrnipple  wit  hits  subthties 
and  its  dilHeultirs  than  our  author, 
80  well  known  in  this  diit;(itnieiit  f»f 
literature.  How  many  of  i>nr  nx'Utal 
peculuirities  and  alnTrat ions  may  Im' 
tnioe<l  to  thtise  obscure  disi-a.^ei  of 
the  brain,  is  in  it^'l!"  a  <|U«"'ti«»n  of 
deep  and  inteus<'  intercut,  and  optMe^ 
up  a  lield  over  which  the  enli^hti^niMl  - 
physician  miyht  exjwitiate  with  i-v^r- 
inereasin;;kno\^h'd'^'e.  Of  this  dJM'a.s**, 
even  in  its  fust  auil  moht  incipient 
forms,  very  few  nf  us  st-cm  to  have 
anv  idea.     ih.  WiuAow  sav-i : 

"It  i«*  singular,  in  somi.  casr-j,  b"»w 
pertinaci«»ii-ly  ainl  olisiinaN-ly  all  iil«  a 
of  piist,  and  evi-n  e\i«.tini;  eeit>bial 
indis|»<i>itiiMi,  is  i'in|ilri*ir:  lly  i-jnoifd, 
and  Z4'aIouslv  npudiatt-d  by  the  r«'l.i- 
tioUH  of  the  ))atiint.  I»ii(  h<iW  nttm 
does  the  phy>ician  detcrt,  1» 't'lm-  he 
conclude-*  his  inve.Nti-atiMii  of  the 
history  of  the  rase,  thit  his  patii-nt 
has  e\hibii«MK  it  may  be,  in  rhi-  f.ir 
distant  hori/«iii.  ^nmi*  tiiip-  p'i-\ji'M  Iv 
to  his  atlacK,  e\  idi-iirc^  <if  fill-  ;h:,-  ;. 
eniii;;  ami  appiniehii.^  ->:••>  in.  uli  •  h, 
if  si*en,  hail  not  In  «  n  in  «•]•■  in.i"<  1  i>i 
obsnrvatiiMi,  n  ll- ili'»n,  a:i\  frv,  «., 
tri'ntmi-nt.  The  hij-l  .t'iie  h.«->  l-.n 
attributed  tn  the  di  r:ili^i  nn  itt  nt  ihf 
Btuniach,  or  to  biliutio  •i!-«iiltr:  '.In- 
vucillaiiou  «»f  tenip>r-  t<  ebleiii-..  ..t' 
pur|xiso  —  flij^'htiu'^ss   of  niauii«r  - 


jwroxysins  of  irritability  or  p;i'isiMn  - 
inaptitude  for  business— «b'pies>ion  or 
exaltation  of  spirits- -the  lo-'s  of  >en- 
sibility,  even  manife^t  b-sion  of  mo- 
tility, have  all  if  Uiade  the  >u1«jcet  of 
conunent;  been  attributeil  to  snme 
tritlin;;  and  transient  bodily  aibm  iit« 
connected  with  th«Mli;re.sii\e,  h'pa'it', 
(»r  reiud  organs.  KjHlepiie  vertiiro, 
ciMt'bnd  headache,  an<l  di>*>ideii-ti 
conditions  of  vi.sion,  cause.l  by  the 
pn'ssureof  a  tiuiiuur  in  the  iuimedi.tti- 
nei;;hlM)urh<NNl  of  the  optic  thal.tnn, 
have  existe<l  fur  son»e  lime  wiih»ut 
excitin;;  a  .sUspi<"ion  a>  t<»  tin*  presence 
(d*  seriou.s  disease  atfecliliiX  the  bjain. 
The  attacks  of  epileptic  veMi_ro  h.ive 
occurreil,  uu«»b.->ei veil,  at  niL;ht.  and 
with  little  or  in»  cnnvuLsive  mnvtincMi, 
or  loss  of  i*on<i'iousness  ;  the  lieaiiailje 
has  bei'U  coiisiilt-ri'd  to  be  of  a  bili-tus, 
rheumatic,  lir  iiervoM>  ch.ir.«iter  :  the 
itiipairment  of  visual  {Hiwer  In^  bei  u 
treated  as  an  atlection  of  the  e\r,  nu- 
cnniiected  with  di-e.i.sc  in  the  neijh- 
iMHirhfMtd  ot  the  tlniliimi  itfitiri^  [nt 
the  relief  t>f  which  the  I'fitni.m  in- 
stead of  the  fill  ii<n'i'nt  ha?*  lit  en  cun- 
snlied  ;  and  thus  have  all  lhi>  oaheni, 
impoiiaut.  anil  •>i;:nitic:»nt  >ynip:Miits 
of  enceph  die  oi;janic  mi-»-bi<  1  U  n 
|H>r initt-'il  t<»  Uudeimine  tie-  bii.hly 
health,  il.i:n.i^''i'  and  int|K(ir  th«-  ihlel- 
li'c',  evt  u  thiiMii*n  tin-  e\*in»M««n  «»f 
lea-on,  witli'tnt  nny  iemi*ili.d  or  pi|- 
lialixe  tr'e..t!n<nt  i-ein-j  .fhipT'.l  i<i 
ain*«t  the  >t'-.i-i\  .;:»  1  I'l.wa:!!  ailvau-- 
iu:^  p!o;;i' --  III  sic  !'•  Ml  tnlly  .Ii-iiri.'. 
t;\  •■  c«';  filial  iii->i'i  ^.  ni.  tti-iii  !  ' 

If  -(n<h  nt-^  uiinl'l  ii-.t>l  tiii- \i-1<niie 
witlh»nt  b«  iMniii!  ■  tiie  ^'i  -j-  its  nf  ninr- 
biil  lii<iU_:ht  i:nd  l<  <  hi.  J.  .(lid  thii"  in- 
thiiirjj  lie-  y.-iV  *u  e  .-•■  .iLMili-'t  m  hicli 
1 M .  N\  i!.>l  -w  i"  -•»  ii  s'l.i  ■.  tt<  p!ii\  1  i<-, 
We  W."  iM  ti  <  i.lM  .  i-i  d  II  T  •  :l:«:i  d.l:- 
'_!  ri'  .III  I  i«  )••  .»•■  1  ji  in  I  ;  •■  li-  in  i  t. 
tit  ■.  Ii.i  I  1..'!.  I  I.  .\.  ir  r.  •[[>  li  i:  i^ ..; 
t  I"  1'  •  ■  ■  n.  i  ii.r.  I'.'  ■■  ■• .  'I  iiu  ■  ■» 
I  >.  \\  1;  I....  ■  i).  ii'  111  :,'  •  ;  :.|i-  l-.j- 
t   I        I-  u      |i  d     V  il.l.tM-     •  fl  •   I     ■•]     ii  ^ 

I  ii  :  .»::il  iln»--;.li  tin  in  (in  p-iM..* 
Will  i>.iii  ;lii  .I'U  '.t  i.<  in  a  iii'ie 
ciii  >■>  r  khiiw li->i^f  ,in>l  .1  nun*  sk.h'd 
t  .e»iJ  :nfli:  "f  a  •  I  |s.  i-I  ili-t  .isfi  u  h.*  Ii. 
in    t!.!-      .'     "i  UiA  .■•  p;e-siiit.   .im-I 
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eager  enterprise,  are  becoming  less 
rare,  but  not  less  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous in  their  character. 


Ceylon  :  ast  Account  o?  the  Island, 
Phtsical,  Historical,  and  Topo- 
GRAPHiCAii.  In  2  Vols,  Fifth  Edition. 
By  Sir  James  Emerson  Tenaent,  LL.D. 
London :  Longmans. 

The  remarkable  success  of  this  work 
is  only  equal  to  its  merits.  A  com- 
plete account  of  the  beautiful  island 
it  certainly  is,  and,  while  exhaustive, 
it  is  nowhere  uninteresting.  A  valu- 
able feature  of  the  book  is  the  copious 
index  ;  and  so  careful  has  the  author 
been  to  make  it  perfect  in  this  respect, 
that  he  states  in  his  Preface  to  the 
fifth  edition,  tliat  he  has  inserted 
several  hundreds  ot  additional  refer- 
ences. 

The  Physical  Geography  and  Zoo- 
logy of  the  island  are  first  treated 
of.  Then  we  have  several  chapters 
on  the  Singhalese  Chronicles.  The 
most  ancient  of  these  chronicles, 
**  The  Mahawanso,"  is  a  metrical  pro- 
duction containing  a  history  of  the 
various  dynasties  that  have  ruled 
Ceylon  from  the  year  543  B.c.  to 
1758  A.D.  Being  written  in  Pali  verse, 
it  was  unknown,  except  by  the  priests, 
until  recently,  when  Mr.  Turnour, 
a  civil  ofBcer  of  the  Ceylon  service, 
after  jrreat  labour,  succeeded  in  giving 
a  faithful  translation.  The  chapters 
illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  the 
country  possess  abundant  interest, 
and  we  will  not  attempt  to  anticipate 
the  pleasure  that  will  be  derived  by 
their  perusal.  Sciences  and  Social 
Arts  are  succeeded  by  the  Mediaeval 
and  Modern  History  of  Ceylon,  and 
then  the  autlior  takes  us  with  him  on 
a  tour  of  inspection  through  the 
Island,  discoursing  as  he  proceeds  on 
cinnamon  and  coffee — elephants  and 
monkeys — and  all  the  wonderful  and 
varied  productions  with  which  he 
meets.  Two  chapters  on  the  "  Ruined 
Cities,"  constitute  the  tenth  and  con- 
cluding piirt. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  any  portion 


of  the  work  for  particular  notice. 
The  flourishing  and  productive  pro- 
vince of  Ceylon  was  never  so  profitable 
and  prosperous  as  it  now  is.  Under 
the  native,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch 
rule,  successively,  the  country  was 
unsettled,  and  very  badly  governed. 
But,  on  the  advent  of  Sir  Edward 
Barnes  in  1820,  a  new  era  in  its 
history  was  inaugurated.  Sir  Emerson 
Tennent  pays  the  Governor  the  fol- 
lowing tribute  :-— 

"  When  the  EngUsh  landed  in  Ceylon, 
in  1796,  there  was  not  in  the  whole  Island 
a  single  practicable  road,  and  troops,  on 
their  toilsome  marches  between  the  for- 
tresses on  the  coast,  dragged  their  cannon 
through  deep  sands  along  the  shore.  Be- 
fore Sir  Edward  Barnes  resigned  his  Go- 
vernment, every  town  of  importance  was 
approached  by  a  carriage  road,  and  the 
long-desired  highway  from  sea  to  sea,  to 
connect  Colombo  and  Trincomalie,  was 
commenced.  Civil  organization  has  since 
been  matured  with  equal  success ;  domestic 
slavery  has  been  abolished ;  religious  dis- 
qualifications removed ;  compulsory  labour 
abandoned ;  a  charter  of  justice  promul- 
gated; a  legislative  council  established; 
trading  monopoUes  extinguished;  com- 
merce encouraged  to  its  utmost  freedom, 
and  the  mountain  forests  felled  to  make 
way  for  plantations  of  coffee,  whose  exu- 
berant produce  is  already  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  consumption  of  the  British 
Empire." 

The  history  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  coffee  and  the  decline 
of  the  cinnamon  trades,  is  worthy  of 
attentive  study.  Restrictions  and 
monopoly  destroyed  the  prosperity  of 
the  latter.  No  country  could  produce 
cinnamon  so  abundantly  and  of  such 
good  quality  as  Ceylon  ;  but  the  GrO- 
vernment  first  monopolized  the  trade, 
and  then,  upon  relinquishing  it,  im- 
posed a  tax  of  three  shillings  a  pound 
as  export  duty.  This  acted  as  a  pre- 
mium for  its  production  elsewhere  ; 
Java,  Guiana,  the  Mauritius,  and 
other  places  were  found  capable  of 
producing  it ;  and  the  cinnamon  of 
Ceylon  was  driven  out  of  the  market. 
When  the  restrictions  were  removed, 
the  demand  for  fine  qualities  had 
ceased  ;  and  the  Singhalese  growers 
found  themselves  compelled  to  culti- 
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vate  almost  exclusively  the  coarser 
qualities,  to  compete  with  the  cassia 
that  held  possession  of  the  European 
markets. 

Sir  Edward  Barnes  planted  the 
first  coffee  plantation  in  1825.  Ten 
years  after,  he  obtained  an  act  from 
the  home  Government,  equalizing  the 
duty  on  East  and  West  India  coffee. 
It  was  a  free  field,  and  no  favour. 
The  very  next  year  (1836)  4,000  acres 
were  planted  in  addition  to  what  had 
been  pknted  before  ;  and  before  long, 
the  mountain  ranges  on  all  sides  of 
Kandy  were  covered  with  coffee  plan- 
tations. When  protection  was  en- 
tirely abolished  in  1845,  the  coffee 
trade  of  Ceylon  stood  the  shock;  and 
in  1857,  Ceylon  exported  the  astound- 
ing quantity  of  67,453,680  pounds  of 
coffee ! 

Sir  Edward  Tennent's  book  has 
already  become  part  of  our  standard 
literature.  He  has  done  ample  justice 
to  his  subject,  and  the  best  wish  we 
can  express  to  the  author  is,  that  his 
name  and  his  book  may  last  as  long 
as  the  "  Mahawanso." 


Abtist  and  Craftsman.  Cambridge  and 
London :  MacmUlan  and  Co. 

This  is  a  reprint  from  the  "  Dublin 
University  Magazine,"  and  will  be 
read  in  its  present  form  with  increased 
pleasure  and  interest. 

The  Craftsman  is  one  of  England's 
honest  and  industrious  sons,  who,  with 
head,  heart,  and  hands,  is  urging  his 
way  through  difficulties  and  tempta- 
tions to  the  ground  of  an  honourable 
independence.  The  Artist  is  a  young 
lady  of  educiition  and  taste,  endowed 
witn  extraordinary  musical  powers, 
who,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  her  rela- 
tives and  friends,  has  devoted  her 
talents  to  the  st^age.  Her  character 
is  unstained  ;  her  virtue  is  untouched. 
She  stimds  afar  off  in  thought  and 
feelinji  from  the  vices  which  surround 
her,  and  has  strength  to  ntii.st  the 
force  of  evil.  Th(*y  both  live  under 
an  Italian  sky.  He  has  been  sent 
thither    by  his  employers    in   Eng- 


land, to  carry  out  some  partknlar  de- 
partment of  their  business  ;  she  has 
come  thither  in  her  professional  capa- 
city as  a  public  singer.  While  he  is 
filling  up  each  successive  day  with 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  she  is 
drawing  to  herself  the  attention  and 
the  admiration  of  surrounding  iJiou- 
sands.  Not  a  few  are  eager  to  win 
her  heart,  and  gain  her  hand.  She  is 
perfectly  innocent  of  any  such  affec- 
tion. The  Craftsman,  too,  is  in  love 
with  her,  and  his  love  continues  to 
burn  till  its  flame  becomes  a  passion, 
and  he  is  resolved  to  leave  no  effort 
untried  to  make  her  his  own.  Others, 
who  were  running  fbr  the  same  fair 
prize,  perceive  this,  write  to  England 
to  get  the  Craftsman  removed,  and 
succeed  so  far  as  to  have  him  with- 
drawn to  his  native  land,  but  do  not 
succeed  in  leading  captive  the  heart 
and  affections  of  the  lady.  Having 
fiilfilled  her  engagement,  she,  too,  re- 
turned to  England  ;  took  up  her  abode 
under  the  roof  of  a  gentleman  who 
performed  the  part  of  a  guardian  and 
fother  to  her,  close  to  whose  mansion 
a  tunnel  was  being  cut  in  connection 
with  a  certain  line  of  railroad.  In 
the  constniction  and  execution  of  this 
tunnel,  the  Craftsman  was,  happily 
for  him,  actively  engaged.  Thus  the 
two  again  met.  All  his  former  feel- 
ings were  rekindled  and  strengthened. 
Before  long  he  ventured' to  make  her 
an  offer  of  marriage,  but  on  the  con- 
dition that  she  should  retire  from 
public  life.  At  first  she  reftised,  but 
afterwards  accepted  his  offer,  and  at 
length  they  were  imited  in  holy, 
happy  wedlock. 

Such  is  the  story.  It  is  well  told  ; 
is  written  with  ease,  grace,  and  deli- 
cacy, and  will  interest  thousands  of 
our  readers. 


The  Mill  on  thb  Floss.  By  the  Author 
of  "  Adam  Bode."   London :  Blackwood. 

Tnis,  as  might  be  expected,  is  a  very 
clever  and  very  interesting  book.  The 
style  Is  forcible,  yet  graceful ;  and  the 
facility  of  language  so  exquisite  as 
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almost  to  suggest  the  very  thoughts 
it  expresses.  The  characters  are  true 
to  life  (though  we  hope  that  so  many 
unpleasant  people  are  not  often  con- 
gregated,) and  are  so  vividly  sketched, 
that  we  cannot  avoid  sympathising 
with  some,  and  claiming  acquaint4\nce 
with  all.  We  have  certainly  known 
Tom  Tulliver,  and  as  certainly  hated 
him  for  the  cold,  hard-headed  selfish- 
ness which  all  his  undeniable  good 
qualities  cannot  render  tolerable. 

The  Dodsons,with  their  stereotyped 
respectability,  are  familiar  in  many 
of  their  strongly-marked  characteris- 
tics, and  are  a  most  amusing  family, 
though  somewhat  trying  in  the  capa- 
city of  aunts.  But  the  chief  interest 
centres  in  Maggie  Tulliver,  the 
Miller's  daughter,  and  in  the  father's 
expressions  of  fondness  for  his  "  little 
wench,"  are  touches  of  tenderness  and 
pathos  impossible  to  be  surpassed. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  many  beauties 
and  the  unquestionable  merit  of  this 
book,  we  think  it  well  for  the  Author's 
chance  of  fame,  that  it  is  not  her  first 
work.  We  pay  all  homage  to  the 
genius  displayed  in  the  forcible  and 
trutliful  delineation  of  character — the 
masculine  depth  of  thought  combined 
with  wonderfid  and  truly  feminine 
delicacy  of  intention  ;  and  we  confess 
to  a  kind  of  fearful  respect  for  the 
energetic  sarcasm  that  scatters  its  re- 
bukes on  society,  with  the  force  of 
1)1  ows  from  a  hand  that  has  been 
stupg — and  yet  we  expected  more. 
We  looked  for  something  to  make  us 
better,  something  either  as  example 
or  warning,  from  the  pen  that  could 
depict  Adan\  Bede — almost  like  the 
first  Adam — "  in  the  image  of  God  ;" 
and  Dinah  Morris,  whose  fair  and 
saintly  image  dwells  on  the  memory 
like  the  angels  of  our  childish  dreams. 

We  look  in  vain  in  this  later  work 
for  that  tone  of  pure  and  submissive 
Christianity,  which  we  rejoiced  to  per- 
ceive in  the  former,  and  regret  to  find 
in  its  place  a  kind  of  defiant  accept- 
ance of  life  as  an  unexplained  and 
rather  unjustifiable  mystery.  Through- 
out the  book,  the  doctrine  is  suggested 
rather  than  asserted,  that  we  are  the 


creatures  of  circumstances  ;  that  con- 
,  science  is  of  use  only  to  make  us  un- 
comfortable in  the  wrong  way,  but 
powerless  to  guide  us  into  the  right ; 
since,  with  the  intensest  longing  to  do 
right,  the  force  of  events  compels  us 
occasionally  to  accept  as  a  duty  what 
we  have  been  earnestly  avoiding  as  a 
sin.  Listen  to  the  Author's  own 
words  : — "The  great  problem  of  the 
shifting  relation  between  passion  and 
duty  is  clear  to  no  man  who  is  capable 
of  apprehending  it.  The  question, 
whether  the  moment  has  come  in 
which  a  man  has  Mien  below  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  renunciation  that  will 
carry  any  efficacy,  and  must  accept 
the  sway  of  a  passion  against  which 
he  has  struggled,  as  a  trespass,  is  one 
for  which  we  have  no  master-key  that 
will  fit  all  ciises.  The  casuists  have 
become  a  by-word  of  reproach,  but 
their  perverted  spirit  of  minute  dis- 
crimination was  the  shadow  of  a  truth 
to  which  eyes  and  hearts  are  often 
fatally  sealed—the  truth  that  moral 
judgments  must  remain  false  and 
hollow,  unless  they  are  checked  and 
enlightened  by  a  perpetual  reference 
to  the  special  circumstances  that  mark 
the  individual  lot."  The  history  of 
Maggie  Tulliver,  in  illustration  of 
these  sentiments,  is  a  most  painful 
one.  She  grows  up  from  an  uncouth 
and  generally  unsatisfactory  chUd, 
into  a  thoughtful,  impetuous  girl  of 
glorious  physical  beauty,  with  a  strong 
loving  soul,  and  an  intellect  which, 
like  her  beauty,  is  of  too  high  a  type 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  world 
she  has  to  hve  in.  Her  actions  are 
misunderstood,  her  motives  unap- 
preciated, her  strongest  innocent 
aflections  repulsed,  and  her  longing 
for  perfect  goodness  totally  unper- 
ceived.  We  cannot  discover  that  her 
life  is  brightened  by  one  day  of  happi- 
ness ;  in  fact,  our  Author  seems  to 
have  adopted  Maggie  as  heroine  for 
the  same  purpose  as  she  herself  kept 
her  doll  in  the  garret — to  have  nads 
driven  into  her  whenever  society  in 
general  became  especially  aggravat- 
ing ;  and  the  result  of  this  system  of 
"  vicarious  suffering,"  in  combination 
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with  some  very  small  sins  of  her  own, 
is  so  wretched  a  life  that  though  we 
could  have  wished  a  dryer  ending,  we 
arc  thankful  to  see  her  released  from 
her  sufterin^  on  any  terms. 

We  think  her  power  of  self-renun- 
ciation, her  fciith,  her  prayer,  ought 
not  to  be  represented  as  so  powerless 
to  affect  the  rectitude  of  her  conduct, 
or  the  siifety  and  happiness  of  her 
life.  There  is  a  "  mastei>key  "  whicli 
may  be  safely  and  succes.sfully  applied 
to  all  the  puzzles  of  life  ;  and  where 
reason  fails  to  find  it,  faith  ami  pmyer 
may  humbly  appeal  to  the  (»od  who 
"  is  faithful,  who  will  not  suffer  us 
to  be  tempted  above  that  we  are  a))le, 
but  will  with  the  teniptalion  also 
make  a  way  to  e.sciipe,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  bear  it," 

If  the  future  works  of  George 
Elliot  shouhl  be  free  from  what  we 
consider  the  dang<rouH  tendency  of 
the  "Mill  on  the  Floss,"  they  will  be 
welcomed  with  enthusijusm,  and  read 
with  the  unaUoyetl  ailniinition  which 
such  talent  cannot  fail  to  excite. 


The  History  op  Fraxck.  T^v  E%to 
Etsiis  Crowe.  In  1  \\o  Vols.  Vol.  11. 
liOndun :  Lon^iuan,  (Yrfon,  and  Co. 

We  gladlv  hail  the  appeannce  of  the 
second  volume  of  this  admiraldr  work, 
and  only  regret  that  we  have  not  tho 
whole  in  its  completion.  TIh'  Author 
has  brought  to  his  task  an  industry, 
and  a  n»search,  and  ;m  appliration, 
rarely  to  be  met  with  ;  and,  as  the 
result  of  these,  he  is  giving  to  the 
world  a  record  of  profound  and  per- 
manent interest.  He  has  i^^nat  powers 
of  comprehension,  and  he  writo^  in  a 
most  attnietive  styh'.  This  wdl  nnd«r 
his  work  .s<»  nuich  the  more  popular. 
As  a  .specimen  of  enlightene<l  di>eri- 
minati(»n,  imbiassed  o]>ini(»n,  and 
powerful  writing,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing passage  :-  - 

"  The  first  ijrcat  a«ieertor  of  th.»  j-'wr 
of  reason,  and  a  |H»inil:ir  f\trii-«*  ot  it  t«» 
rmiae  up  raorab*  and  n*lij;ion  frwn  tmllitv 
and   contempt,  wn«  Wifliir«.».      >'•»  <l«Md«r 


there  always  existed  In  the  WaM«'n,»>i.in 
and  Alhifjousinn  Churches  a  liviiiL;  i»rol-.t 
ai^iinMt  Koine;  and  that  thin  pr<it»'st  \va'in.»t 
contined  to  tlie  ru<l(»  racrw  of  tho  Vl|t^  or 
the  Chionncs,  hut  surviv<*d  as  a  kind  of 
freoinaHtuiry  or  hidden  rfli^lon.  rnteri.iiiH'd 
by  the  most  I'uiiiiont  men  of  the  thirl»«'nth 
and  fourteenth    ermurie-.    is   eveeedin^ly 

{)rohal>h*.  No  IVeiirlrnrtn  or  ItiiHrj. 
lowever,  no  man  of  the  Latin  rai'es,  had 
the  eoura'^e  or  even  the  oi>|><trtuniiy  to 
|)roMiuli;.it«*  the  hroa<l  prinii}»h-  of  iehi;i"Ui 
and  moral  imh'jr.-ndi  nee.  The  ino^t  hlv*  ly 
t«ji'»t  f«»r  «tudi  t4i  ha\e  hur-«t  t'orth  wa<  >«»ite» 
one  of  th«*  ;;reat  Italian  KfjMihlies.  \[>>st 
of  the^e,  however,  wen-  ( Mi<'Ijthi«\  and  in- 
voked the  j»o\ver  of  the  I'njw  ji<<  a  e<>iinl-r- 
balanee  to  the  j»ret«'n"«i'»n->  of  the  enijMTor. 
Whilst  the  (ihih»'Uine  eiti<--«  tear*  tt  ti>  iiuur 
the  reproach  of  hereiy,  and  th'i>  t;iv»« 
another  arm  ai^ainsl  tiiem  to  the  Se.-  of 
Home,  Uienzi  in  that  capital.  Sa\onar  ila 
at  Floren<'e,  and  later,  the  \'iiu'tian  his- 
torian (»f  the  Council  «if  Tn-nt.  vuffieienfly 
betray  the  half-;-«mother«'d  -pirit  whii'h 
pervaded  Italy.  \Vhii>t  the  pre-itMU**  of 
the  I'ojx'  in  Fran*  e.  and  hin  j»o\»er  in 
closer  alliance  uith  that  of  the  mouareh, 
rendered  anv  open  avowal  of  dii«>4  nt 
danj^erous  ;  it  was  only  aM)oni;Ht  the  tuv 
thou^htH  and  hai*its  ^»^'  lin^li^h  lite  tiiat 
8uch  i  h'a»i  c«»uld  be  out-«poken  a.H  im»ou  a^ 
conceived." 

The    wh<de    (»f    the    ehajder    from 

whjeh  we  h;ive  taken  thi^  extiaet,  is 

j    replete  with  iid'onnatiou  anil  intei«-t. 

[    France  has  a  hi  t«»ry  rich  m  ;dl  that 

I    goes  to  make  up  the  lite  of  huniaii.'y 

'    in   ndatioii   to   thi>    lower    .««phere  of 

being  ;  and  ri*  h,  too,  in  all  llial  entris 

into  that    hi;.:hrr   life,  wlm-e   full  and 

final    deVt  lop!iieiits    ale    n-.trv«'d    tor 

the  progie.->  of  >ureeedin;;  aL!*".    ^^    th 

thi>  hi-'tojv  hut   few  I'li'di-bnn  n  .iie 

adi«{iiately  ae.jii.iiiiird.aiid  the  .in'l  «t 

i>  here  supplyini:  a  de-id«  nituin   bT 

whi(h  he\Nill  Im'  jii-t  ly  enti;l«  d  l'«  tlje 

graMlllde  'd' lb,-  l-'ngli-h  nation. 

\\v    at    p:e-«lil     eoiiiriit     ntnv.l'r^ 
with  till-  111 ief  notice,  but  hope,  wbm 

the  \\i>\\i    is    cninphttd,  to   U'Ve  it    ll.»* 

nio>t   eaiefid  analy-'i''.  and  t.»  put  ••.ir 
r«'adei--4  in    p<'%sr*.>ioM  of  Mi<  b  an  •''it 
line  a"    will   induce  th«'ni   t"  p.i^-i^- 
the  Vidillne-*  b»r  thein->«  l\i  -  .i-»  Utif  t  b\ 
of  «  I.'MJ.  d»  ••p«T    ^?Mdy.       The    alltb"! 

h.i"  bu'  to  puiiie  tin-  p.ith  on  ub;«h 
h«-  ha^  eiiten  tl.  l'»  luaK'  l'-  \\->\  ••!  •• 
itf    the  tM-l    <d.i«H 
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THE  PAULINE  DOCTRINE.— No.   I. 

The  conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  is  a  fact  whicli  is  inseparable 
from  the  history  of  the  New  Faith;  and  in  the  absence  of  the  fact 
it  18  impossible  to  account  for  the  spread  and  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  his  earlier  life  he  stooa  out  as  the  open  and  avowed 
enemy  of  the  new  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  in  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  great  moral  change  in  the  man,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
key  of  interpretation  to  cul  his  subsequent  teaching  and  writing. 
Wis  writing  is  but  the  fixed  and  permanent  type  of  his  teaching ; 
and  his  Epistles  to  the  Churches  must  be  taken  as  the  exponents 
of  his  own  individual  belief.  We  cannot  conceive  of  such  a  man 
— a  man  of  such  independent  thought  and  speech — teaching  what 
he  did  not  believe  ;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  his  belief  was  any- 
thing loss  or  lower  than  the  result  of  enlightened  inquiry  and 
irresistible  conviction.  Nothing  short  of  moral  demonstration 
would  ever  have  induced  him  to  renounce  Judaism,  and  embrace 
Christianit}^  He  was  forced  away  from  the  one,  and  drawn  over  to 
the  other,  by  the  force  and  the  working  of  elements  within  himself 
which  nothing  could  resist  or  overcome.  In  the  very  act  of  carrying 
out  his  opposition  to  the  infant  Church,  he  suddenly  became  the 
subject  of  unwonted  feelings  and  impressions.  His  mental  convic- 
tions overpowered  his  physical  condition,  and  under  their  influence 
he  fell  to  the  ground.  There  was  no  loss  of  intellectual  power  or 
of  moral  consciousness  in  these  his  new  and  altered  circumstances. 
All  that  took  place  at  the  moment,  and  during  the  crisis,  puts  it 
beyond  contradiction,  that  his  powers  of  perception  and  impression 
were  as  active,  as  \ivid,  and  as  sound  as  ever.  This  is  confirmed  by  his 
own  repeated  reference  afterwards  to  the  scene  connected  with  his 
conversion ,  and  to  what  he  then  felt  and  realised.  Whatever  we  may 
conceive  the  cfiect  to  have  been  upon  his  physical  nature,  neither 
his  mental  nor  his  moral  being  sustained  even  the  least  injury. 
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His  whole  soul  was  in  tumult ;  he  was  the  subject  of  iiidescribaMo 
agritation  and  alarm  ;  and,  conscious  that  it  was  no  mere  humim 
mitrht  he  had  to  deal  with,  he  cried  out  in  the  verv  ai^ouv  nl* 
awakened  feeling  aud  apprehensum — "Who  art  thou,  Lnrdlr" — 
and  it  was  in  the  answer  to  this  question — a  cjui'stion  wliich  cnnns 
fSrom  the  very  depth  of  his  inner  and  spiritual  nature — that  hr 
found  the  basis  of  his  faith,  and  the  source  of  his  pciu'i*.  It  was 
only  when  the  glorified  Redeemer  revealed  hinisrif  to  hi-* 
awakened  and  guilty  conscience,  as  Jesus — tlie  livi^<^^  lovin^%  all- 
Bufficient  Saviour — that  the  tumult  of  his  soul  subsided,  aud  that 
the  storm  which  till  then  was  raginj?  witliin,  was  hushed  into  a 
peace  which  neither  earth  nor  hell  could  disturi). 

This  epoch  in  the  life  of  Paul  differs  wholly  fmni  the  same 
epoch  in  the  life  of  the  beloved  disciple,  lluit  disciple  is  walkiii;^ 
out  with  his  illustrious  master,  who,  seeing  Jesus  enniin;;  urar, 
exclaims — **lk'hold!  the  Lamb  of  (JcmI,  which  taketh  awav  tlu* 
sin  of  the  world  !'* — ^jind  these  wonis  falling  upon  the  ear  nt'  tin* 
disciple  in  a  moment  of  deep  and  holy  quiet,  they  touelied  the 
maiden-like  nature  of  Jolni  to  its  very  centre,  and  the  inqui'ssinn 
of  them  remained  with  him  to  his  latest  day  on  earth.  Ilenee  it 
is  that  on  his  lips  and  in  his  writin<>;s  alone  is  to  Ite  fountl  tht> 
sweetly  subduing  ])hrasi^ — '*  the  Lamb  of  (iikI."  lUit  in>tead  nf 
the  calm  and  loving  mm)d  in  wliieh  John  was  when  liis  master 
pointed  him  to  Jesus,  we  an*  inft>rnuHl  tliat  Paul's  wh«>le  nature 
was  convulsi^d  and  in  conflict ;  and  the  words  ad<ln's>eil  tn  Jt»hn 
■would  have  fallen  with  little  or  no  effiMt  u|M>n  his  heart,  lie  was 
just  in  the  state  to  a])pn.H'iate  the  ii'Vi-lation  nf  a  living,  jniTsnual, 
present  Sanour— one  who  could  at  one*'  deliver  him  from  the 
Durden  of  sin,  and  insure  the  recovervof  hi**  wlmle  nature.  Such 
was  the  revelation  vouchsafed t«i  him.  In  thewnnlN  *'  I  am  Ji'su**.'* 
he  immediatelv  n'coguises  the  piTxni  and  wnrk  of  the  Incarnate 
One;  and  in  the  very  act  of  C4)iumitting  himself  to  the  Saviour  as 
He  was  now  n^veahil,  he  becanu'C(»nscious  of  (tiMTs  favour,  and  »»f 
the  wace  which  is  consecjuent  on  Hi-*  forgiving  mercy  ;  and  hrn<-«' 
to  him  Wlongs  the  i)hrase, — **  Christ  thr  C'rucitifd."  It  was  the 
truth  inv<»lvi»d  in  these  great  pn-gnant  words,  whicli  relievml  his 
ovii  bunh'niHl  and  oppn's-^ed  >pirit,  awaktned  his  h.vc  ami  conti- 
denee,  and  tilliHl  him  with  that  piatr  which  pavM'th  nnder>lamling. 
To  him  this  truth  was  ever  fre>h  and  e\er  livinir— evir  tir*t  an«l 
pre-eminent.  Hence  the  ibrcr  aiid  the  vrhrm«-nce  ni'  his  utttr- 
aUiH»s: — *•  This  is  a  faithful  s;iying,  ami  worthy  ot  all  acrrptatinii. 
that  (*hrist  Jesus  came  intti  the  wurM  to  -^avi-  «iinm'r'».  ttf  whi»iii  I 
lun  chief:  howbeit  for  thi**  caUM'  1  obtaineil  mercv.  that  in  \w 
first,  or  priM'minently,  Jesus  Thri'-l  mi^'ht  ••h'lw  forth  all  h»nu'- 
suffering,  for  a  pattern ^o  iheui  who  ^hould  hereaUcr  Ulieve  on 
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him  to  life  everlasting.  .  .  .  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save 
in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  world  is  cruci- 
fied unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world.  ...  I  determined  not  to 
know  anything  among  men  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  the  Cruci- 
fied. ...  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  for  it 
is  the  power  of  God  imto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth ;  to 
the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek." 

In  conformity  with  his  first  perceptions  of  the  great  central 
truth  of  Christianity,  were  all  the  subsequent  revelations  which 
were  made  to  him.     The  fact  of  his  conversion  was  followed  by 
three  years'  separation  and  solitude  in   the  desert  of  Arabia, 
during  which  time  he  was  in  immediate  communion  and  commu- 
nication with  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and  to  whose  illumination  and 
teaching  he  ever  refers  all  his  spiritual  light  and  knowledge.     At 
the  end  of  this  period,  he  entered  on  the  sublime  work  of  a  Christiau 
Teacher.    One  of  the  first  and  earliest  scenes  of  his  labour  was  at 
Antioch  in  S}Tia ;  and  here,  xmder  a  Divine  or  Supernatural  im- 
pulse, he  consecrated  his  life  to  foreign  service ;  and  from  thence 
set  out  on  his  apostolic  mission  to  the  far-off  nations  of  the  earth. 
Years  rolled  away,  and  on  the  review  of  these  years,  with  all  their 
manifold  labours  and  successes,  he  asserts  that  just  as  his  apostle- 
ship  was  not  of  men,  neither  by  m^n,  but  by  Jesus  Christ,  so  the 
Gospel,  which  he  had  everywhere  preadiea,  was  not  after  man^ 
neither  had  he  received  it  of  man,  neither  had  been  taught  it 
but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.     Not  only  does  he  set  aside 
the  very  idea  of  any  intermediate  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween himself  and  the  Fountain  ofTruth,but  that,  from  the  moment 
wlien  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  him,  that  he  might 
preach  Him  among  the  heathen,  he  had  neither  heard,  learned, 
nor  discovered  any  form  of  truth  or  doctrine  which  he  could  sub- 
stitute for  the  gliid  tidings  of  redemption  through  the  blood  of 
Christ.     He  had  but  one  living  utterance  for  universal  man — ^but 
one  message  for  the  classic  Greek  and  the  untutored  Barbarian — 
for  the  proud  and  supercilious  Jew,  and  the  degraded,  trodden- 
do^^^l   Gentile.       Everywhere   and   among   all    men  his  gospel 
was,  **  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures ;" 
and    "  that   he  was  buried,    and  that   he   rose  again  the  third 
day  according  to  the  Scriptures;"  and  "that  God  is  in  Christ 
reconciling   the   world   unto   himself,    not  imputing  their  tres- 
passes  unto   them,"   for   "he   hath   made  Hma  who   knew   no 
sin,  to  be  sin   for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  in  him."    Than  this  nothing  could  be  plainer  or  more 
exj)licit.     Nor  does  he  once  in  his  whole  life  and  ministry  leave 
this,  his  original  ground.     In  his  ripest  years,  in  the  height  of  his 
personal  faith  and  moral  consciousness^  in  his  most  matured  and 
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mellow  teachings,  he  turns  to  no  other  object  than  what  was  pre- 
sent to  his  mina  on  the  day  of  his  conversion  in  the  person  of  the 
redeeming  Christ.  To  him  it  was  perfect  rest  that  he  had  found 
One  on  whom  he  could  lean  the  weif^ht  of  his  soul,  and  in  wliom 
he  could  confide  for  eternal  life,  lie  knew  whom  lie  had  believed 
— the  Object  of  liis  trust  Wiis  one  and  immutably  the  same — and 
he  was  persuaded  that  He  was  able  to  keep  that  which  he  ha<l 
committed  to  Him  till  the  day  of  His  second  coming.  His  was 
the  deep  and  blissful  assurance  that  neither  life  nor  death  could 
separate  him  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Here,  then,  is  a  man  all  whose  most  deeply-rooted  prejudices 
are  in  direct  antagonism  with  Christianity,  but  who  suddenly  be- 
comes the  subject  of  new  moral  convictions,  and,  in  a  state  of  great 
mental  agitation  and  distress,  embraces  the  very  faith  wbieh  be 
had  formerly  blasj)hemed — who  in  moments  of  perfect  calm  and 
quietude,  gave  his  judgment  and  decision  in  its  favour — who  be- 
came one  of  its  most  distinguished  Teachers  and  Aj)ostles — who 
avowed  his  preference  fc^r  it  even  when  his  attachment  was  most 
severely  tested, — and  who,  through  life  and  in  death  itself,  clung 
tenaciously  to  his  first  and  earliest  bi'lief.  ^^'ow  it  Wvomes  a 
question  of  thrilling  interest, — What  were  the  uttiTances  of  such 
a  man  on  the  facts  and  the  doctrines  of  our  common  Cliristianitvl'' 
Were  these  utterances  clear,  full,  and  intelligent:'  Have  they 
always  found,  and  do  they  find  in  our  own  day,  a  real  heart-ivho 
in  the  consciousness  of  humanity  ?  Satisfactorilv  to  rei)lv  to  the 
first  and  second  cjuestions,  we  must  find  the  answer  to  the  first. 
And  to  do  this,  it  will  Ih'  necessary  to  subject  his  wTitings  to  the 
closest  and  most  impartial  investigation.  His  Knistles  are  but  the 
condenseil  form  of  what  he  taught ;  and  since  tney  are  addressed 
to  Churches,  most  of  which  he  himself  had  plante<l.  and  to  whom 
he  had  ministenxl,  we  may  take  for  granted  that  his  written 
addresses  embody  and  exi)ress  nothing  wbieh  could  Ik'  placed  in 
opposition  to  his  onil  ti'aching.  We  assuim*  the  perftnt  harmony 
between  the  written  and  the  spoken  utt4'rances  ;  and  fr(»ni  tin* 
contents  of  the  letters  we  gatlur  and  infer  the  truths  wbieh  fell 
from  the  heaven-touched  and  breathing  lips  of  the  Hrst  of  I'reachers 
and  the  chief  of  the  Apostles. 

In  turning  to  his  hpistle  to  the  Romans,  we  find  a  most  {wksi- 
tive  dc^lanition  on  the  utter  ht»|M'lessness  of  humanity,  arising  out 
of  the  fact  of  its  actual  sinfulness.  Tliis  sinfulness  is  n^pres^'nt^il 
as  not  something  superficiid  and  limited,  but  radieal  and  universal. 
The  Jew,  to  whom  objectively  and  nationallv  '*  jK^rtained  th«' 
adoption,  and  the  glorv,  and  the  cov«'nant>.  and  the  giving  of  the 
law,  and  the  sernce,  and  the  pnunises — \vli»>sr  were  tht*  fall  in-, 
and  of  whom,  as  concerning  tne  tlesh,  the  Ch^i^t  come" — is  ik- 
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clared  to  occupy,  in  his  natural  and  subjectiye  state,  precisely  the 
same  moral  ground  before  God,  as  the  most  unenligntened,  sen- 
suous, ignorant  Gentile.  Both  being  alike  under  sin,  both  are  alike 
under  condemnation.  Nor  can  the  heavy  sentence  of  this  con- 
demnation be  taken  away  from  the  heart  otherwise  than  by  the 
removal  of  the  sin.  And  here  the  question  arises — ^How  can  sin 
and  guilt  be  done  away?  Is  it  enough  that  the  Infinite  Love  pro- 
claim an  amnesty,  and  grant  a  free  and  unconfined  forgiveness? 
If  sin  be  the  trans^ssion  of  law,  has  not  law  its  penalty  for 
every  act  of  disobedience  ?  Can  there  be  such  a  thing  as  law, 
without  its  corresponding  requirements  and  punishments  P  And 
if  law  has  its  sanctions  and  its  penalties,  can  these  be  ever  set 
aside,  in  a  perfect  moral  administration,  for  the  sake  of  dispensing 
pardon  to  the  disobedient  and  the  guilty  P  Would  it  be  either 
just  or  honourable,  first  to  establish  law  and  attach  the  penalty  of 
death  to  every  violation,  and  then,  when  it  is  broken,  so  to  over- 
look or  depreciate  the  violatioppas  to  treat  the  disobedient  and  obe- 
dient equally  alike  P  Law  is  either  a  reality  or  it  is  not.  If  it  be, 
and  does  not  merely  seem  to  be,  then  it  is  impossible  to  get  away 
from  the  facts  and  the  consequences  which  its  very  existence  im- 
plies and  involves.  This  the  Apostle  felt  and  admits ;  for  after 
bringing  in  "  the  whole  world  guilty  before  God,'*  and  acknow- 
ledging that  the  law,  as  law,  could  do  nothing  to  effect  the  recovery 
of  our  race,  he  declares  that  "  the  righteousness  of  God  without 
the  law  is  manifest" — ^his  method  of  restoration  is  extra-judicial ; 
not  setting  aside  law,  but  going  beyond  it,  and  yet  in  unimpeach- 
able accordance  with  all  the  principles  of  infinite  righteousness, 
originating  and  bringing  into  operation  a  plan  whose  first  and 
whose  final  end  is — the  salvation  of  man. 

We  would  fix  attention  on  this  point.  The  Fatherly  heart  of 
God  may  yearn  over  his  sinful  and  ruined  children,  but  his 
Fatherly  love,  infinite  and  irrepressible  as  it  is,  can  only  reach  them 
through  the  medium  of  his  justice.  In  His  method  of  recovery, 
"  grace  reigns  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life ;" — His 
mercy  is  not  the  medium  through  which  He  reveals  his  righteous- 
ness, but  his  righteousness  is  the  medium  through  which  He  re- 
veals his  mercy.  His  grace  has  not  to  be  call(3  into  existence, 
but,  already  existing  in  his  own  infinitely  loving  nature,  it  has  yet 
to  find  a  channel  through  which  it  may  flow  to  the  objects  of  his 
sohcitude  and  beneficence ;  and  hence  it  becomes  a  moral  necessity 
in  His  high  administration,  that  unbounded  mercy  should  go  down 
to  earth  hand  in  hand  with  unbending  righteousness,  and  that 
righteousness  should  give  its  character  to  mercy,  rather  than  mercy 
give  its  character  to  righteousness.  It  is  not  for  a  merciful 
righteousness  that  the  sinner  waits  with  trembling  anxiety,  but  for 
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a  righteous  mercy.  He  asks  not  to  bo  treated  with  on  p7Y)un(!s  o{ 
righteousness,  however  kind  and  benignant  in  its  charactor ;  it  is 
stiU  righteousness,  and  therefore  shuts  out  oven  the  possibility  of 
hope  ;  but  he  looks  for  mercy,  pure  and  unconditional,  yet  so  dis- 
pensed as  to  leave  every  principle  of  truth  and  justice  undisturlK'd 
and  inviolate.  Mercy  not  founded  in  equity  would  defeat  all  i\w 
known  ends  of  government,  and  all  the  more  so  as  it  was  ri(!h 
and  liberal  in  its  distributions.  It  would  subv(Tt  justice — lower, 
if  not  annihilate,  the  grounds  of  right  and  wron<2:,  promote  the 
spread  of  rebellion,  and  convert  the  universe  of  God  into  one  vast 
scene  of  anarchv.  This  is  a  truth  which  is  stran<^elv  overlooked 
in  our  Modem  Theology ;  and  yet  on  no  one  point  does  our  Apostle 
give  a  more  emphatic  deliverance.  Even  when  he  touch<'s  on  tlu^ 
retrospective  bearing  of  the  Atonement,  it  is  not  so  much  to  hrin*^ 
into  view  the  exuberance  of  DiWne  Grace  in  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
as  to  make  prominent  and  conspicuous  the  fact  that  this  verv^race 
made  way  for  the  highest  and  the  grandest  revelation  of  (iikI's 
Righteousness.  lie  tells  us  that  when  God  set  forth  his  Son  '*to  Iw  a 
propitiation  through  faith  in  his  hlood,**  it  was  not  so  mueh  as  the 
embodiment  and  expression  of  his  love,  as  in  that  emlMKlinient 
and  expression  of  his  grace,  to  vindicate  his  character  for  jnstici* 
in  every  act  of  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  whether  past  or  pre- 
sent. Or,  to  put  the  Apostle's  words  in  a  still  simpl<*r  form  : — 
Though  God  bore  with  the  sins  (»f  man,  and  withheld  the  punish- 
ment due  to  those  sins,  it  was  not  from  anv  depreciation  or  f«»riret- 
fulness  of  the  principles  of  ecpiity,  hut  iMvaust*  He  had  made  a 
pro\4sion  in  which  his  justice  w<mld  shine  with  (Mpial  lu<trt»  with 
nis  mercy  in  the  forgiven(\ss  and  acceptance  of  the  transun'ssor — 
in  which  it  would  be  forever  seen  that  Ih'  is  just,  while  He  is  the 

i'ustifier  of  every  (me  who  Iwlievc^s.  This  is  the  tnith  which 
ies  at  the  ver\*  foundaticm  of  the  diristian  scheme,  and  of  which 
the  entire  Gtxspel  is  but  the  development.  In  Christianity  as  a 
scheme,  **  grace  reigns  through  ri}::hteousn(»ss  unto  etenial  Hie;** 
and  in  the  Gospel,  as  a  message  of  mercy,  is  this  righteousness 
revealed  as  exceeding  in  glory  ever\-  other  manilestatinn  ot'  (iod 
to  man. 

Wc  are  thus  eondncteil  a  step  further  on.  The  Apostle  havim: 
placed  the  whole  race  on  the  same  moral  ground  of  i:uilt  and 
condemnati(m,  and  ha\'ing  demount  r:it<d  that  !»n\  provi>iMn  for  the 
recovery  of  man  must  prociH'd  on  the  |)rinciplr^  ni  e^juity  no  h^s 
than  on  the  principles  of  hcniirnitv  and  h>ve,  he  i*;  e<jually  dis- 
tinct in  his  teaching  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provi^^ion  it«ii'lf.  It 
sin  be  the  transgression  of  law,  and  if  tlu»  jx  nalty  of  traii*-i:re>- 
sion  be  death,  then  it  folh>ws  as  a  moral  '^diucncc,  that  either  the 
sinner  himself  must  suffer,  or  his  sins  Se  laid  ujnin  another  who 
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will  voluntarily  undertake  to  suffer  for  him.  To  this  it  may  be 
objected,  that  we  reduce  the  conduct  of  God  to  a  necessity ;  and 
it  may  be  asked  whether  He  is  not  free  to  act  according  to  his 
own  will  ?  According  to  that  will  most  certainly ;  but  never  in 
opposition  to  it.  The  will  of  God  is  not  something  distinct  and 
separate  from  His  own  immutable  naijure,  and  contrary  to  that  He 
can  never  act.  But  may  not  a  father^'pardon  his  own  child,  with- 
out either  punishing  the  child  himself,  or  any  one  in  his  stead  P 
The  parental  relation  involves  parental  authority ;  and  for  any 
father  to  allow  his  children  to  invade  that  authority  with  impunity^ 
and  this  continuously,  is  to  subvert  the  foundation  of  his  rule,  and, 
through  an  excess  oi  kindness,  to  convert  their  disobedience  and 
rebellion  into  a  reason  for  forgiveness  and  favour.  There  can  be 
no  fatherhood  without  a  correqwnding  sovereignty :  such  a  head- 
ship carries  with  it  the  idea  of  lordship  over  every  individual 
member  of  the  family ;  but  if  every  violation  of  law  becomes  a 
basis  on  which  not  to  vindicate  the  rectitude  and  the  authority 
of  domestic  rule,  but  to  found  a  higher  manifestation  of  love, 
irrespective  of  all  the  principles  of  justice,  this  is  to  give  up  both 
sovereignty  and  fatherhood  at  once,  and  to  place  the  disob^ence 
of  the  child  above  the  will  and  the  rule  of  the  parent.  Then 
God,  even  as  a  Father,  and  with  a  beart  thrilling  with  infinite  love, 
cannot  give  up  His  empire  over  -his  children  without  sacrificing 
the  order  and  the  happmess  of  his  universe,  subverting  the  throne 
on  which  that  order  and  happiness  both  repose,  and  so  making  it 
appear  that  the  forgiveness  of  a  rebel  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  the 
principles  of  sovereign  justice.  Such  is  not  tne  teaching  of  our 
Apostle.  No  man  has  a  truer  idea  or  a  more  exalted  appreciation 
of  the  love  of  God ;  but  never  does  he  lose  sight  of  the  mediimi 
through  which  that  love  has  revealed  itself  to  our  fallen  world. 
In  every  instance  in  which  he  touches  on  the  wondrous  constitu- 
tion of  God  for  human  redemption,  his  very  soul  bums  with  emo- 
tion ;  and  feeling  that  the  theme  was  suificient  to  baffle  the  intellect 
and  stammer  the  eloquence  of  an  angel,  and  that  under  the  super- 
natural aid  of  Inspiration  he  could  find  no  real  vehicle  in  wnich 
to  embody  his  thoughts,  he  breaks  out  into  some  grand  apostrophe, 
expressive  alike  of  his  wonder  and  joy  in  contemplation  of  the 
mercy  and  the  truth,  the  righteousness  and  the  peace,  which  are 
seen  to  meet  and  unite  in  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

On  turning  to  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  find  him  recog- 
nising in  the  person  of  the  redeeming  Christ  no  other  than  "  the 
brightness  of  the  Father*s  glory,  and  the  express  ima^  of  his 
person ;" — as  not  only  anterior  to  angels  in  existence,  but  infinitely 
superior  to  them  in  nature  and  relation — as  the  Source  of  their 
bemg,  and  the  Object  of  their  worship — as  the  Creator  and  Upholder 
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of  all  things ;  and  yet  bending  his  steps  to  this  lower  and  apostates 
world — taking  on  lum  the  seed  of  Abraham,  that,  as  a  partaker  of 
our  common  humanity,  "he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithfid  high- 
priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to  make  rocoiuiliatioii  for  the 
sins  of  the  people ;"  and  this  not  to  gU)rifv  himself,  hut  to  fultil 
the  sublimest  purpose  of  infinite  love.  Moreover  he  represents 
this  Redeeming  One,  in  his  priestly  rehition  and  office,  as  stanchnj^ 
infinitely  above  Aaron  and  the  whole  sacerdotal  cader  of  the  Old 
Economy ;  as  standing  before  the  altar,  at  once  tlie  olferinf;  and 
the  ofierer,  as  needing  not  daily  to  offer  up  sacrifice,  first  for 
his  own  sins,  and  then  for  the  sins  of  the  j)eople,  hut  (hung  this  once 
for  all  when  He  offered  up  himself;  as  thus  presenting  a  sacrifice 
of  infinite  worth  and  of  corresj)onding  efficacy  ;  as  hy  this  one 
oflFering  of  himself  putting  away  sin,  j)erfecting  for  ever  those  that 
are  sanctified;  as  then  entering  into  heaven,  t(»  aj)pear  in  the 
presence  of  God  for  us,  taking  his  seat  unto  perjietuity  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,  leaving  oj)en  to  us  a  new  and 
living  way  into  the  holiest,  which  He  hath  consecrated  for  us,  and 
through  which  we  may  draw  near  with  a  true  heart  in  full  a>.su- 
rance  of  fiuth,  having  our  luuirts  sj)rinkle<l  from  an  evil  conscience, 
and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure  wati'r.  .Vny  richer  or  rariT 
concatenation  of  truth  was  never  presenti'd  to  the  hunum  mind. 
Its  very  grandeur  weighs  down  the  nower  of  thought.  We  can 
only  stand  in  silent  and  adoring  wondir! 

Such  is  the  Pauline  statement  ;  and  taking  this  statement  in  its 
most  obWous  meaning,  can  we  come  to  any  other  conclusitai,  than 
that  the  death  of  Christ  wius,  in  the  truest  and  most  perfect  sense 
of  the  word — "a  svcuifkk  fok  sin!""  Let  us  c«»mpare  his 
language  to  the  Hebrews  with  the  phraseology  which  he  employs 
in  his  other  Kpistles.  AVhat  does  he  mean  when  \\v  says: — 
**  \^^lo  being  in  the  form  of  (iod,  tiiought  it  no  rohlnry  tn  U'eipiid 
with  God;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  :in<l  took  uj)on  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likmess  of  man  ;  and 
being  fouud  in  fashion  as  a  man,  hr  huml»lr«l  himself,  and  Uvamu 
obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cio.vs;*' — **(iod 
commendcnl  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  \Nereyet  sinnei-s, 
Christ  died  for  us;'* — *' Whom  (io<l  hath  xt  forth  to  Ih'  a  ]>ropi- 
tiation  through  faith  in  his  hlood;" — "  I'oi  \Nhat  thr  law  could  not 
do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  fl-h.  (lod  m  nding  his  t»\vn 
Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fir-h,  an«I.  for  >in.  4«.n<l(  nnieil  sin 
in  the  flesh;** — "He  hath  madr  11  im  who  kn<  \v  no  >in,  to  he 
sin  for  us;** — **  Who  pive  hiniMlf  f»r  uur  --in-,  that  In*  might 
deliver  us  fn>m  this  preM'Ut  i\il  \v«nM;'* — '('hii-t  .!»  >us  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners;" — '*  Thnr  i>  Mm-  (ilmI,  and  one 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,    the    Man    ('hri>t»  Jesus,   who 
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gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all ;" — "  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that 
he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity ;" — "  Christ  hath  redeemed 
us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;" — "  in 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  according  to  the  riches  of  God's  grace  ;" — "  having  made 
peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things 
unto  himself,  whether  they  be  things  on  earth,  or  things  in  heaven ;" 
— "  lie  hath  reconciled  us  in  the  body  of  his  flesh,  through 
death,  to  present  us  holy,  and  imblameable,  and  imreprovable  in 
his  sight;" — "waiting  for  his  Son  from  heaven,  who  hath 
delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?" 

Now  if  words  have  any  meaning  or  any  worth — and  their  worth 
is  always  in  proportion  to  their  meaning — ^we  have  here,  if  any- 
where, the  most  distinct  enunciation  of  doctrine  and  of  truth.  The 
first  is — SUBSTITUTION.  Hence  the  ever-recurring  assertion,  that 
Christ  gave  himself  for  us ; — that  He  died,  the  Just  One  for  the 
unjust; — that  He  loved  us,  and  gave  himself /(?r  us.  But  we 
shall  be  told  that  the  preposition  rendered  for  in  all  these 
passages,  and  others  made  up  of  the  same  phraseology,  is  equiva- 
lent to — on  behalf  of,  or  for  the  sake  of;  and  this  cannot  be 
denied.  But  does  it  convey  nothing  more  P  Does  it  not  imply, 
in  the  room  of,  as  well  as  on  behalf,  or  for  the  sake  of?  There 
are  two  passages  in  which  the  same  preposition  is  used,  in  which  it 
it  impossible  to  mistake  its  significance  and  appHcation.  In 
John  xviii.  14,  we  are  told  that  Caiaphas,  the  high-priest,  gave 
this  counsel  to  the  Jews,  "  that  it  was  expedient  that  one  man 
should  die  for  the  people ;"  that  is,  not  only  on  their  behalf,  but 
in  their  room  ;  which  is  confirmed  by  the  words  of  Chapter  xi.  50, 
"  it  is  expedient  for  us  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and 
that  the  whole  nation  perish  not."  AVhat  the  nation  justly 
merited,  is  transferred  to  one  single  individual  man ;  and  just 
because  he  takes  their  place,  and  suffers  in  their  room,  they  escape 
the  impending  danger.  If  this  be  not  substitution,  what  is  ?  The 
words  were  uttered  by  Caiaphas  in  no  inferior  or  subordinate  sense; 
but  wTought  upon  by  Supernatural  Power,  "  he  prophesied  that 
Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation  ;  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but 
that  also  he  sliould  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of  God 
that  wore  scattered  abroad." 

Out  of  Substitution  comes  the  idea  of  propitiation.  Un- 
equivocally and  without  reserve,  the  Apostle  affirms  not  only  that 
Christ  died  for  our  sins ;  but  that  Ilis  death  was  truly  expiatory; 
— that,  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  he  oflcred  himself  without 
spot  TO  God.  AMiy  ofier  Himself  to  God,  if  God  required  no 
such  ofiering,  and  if  the  offering  had  no  connection  with  His  con- 
duct as  the  3kIoral  Governor  of  the  universe  ?     Are  we  not  told, 
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with  all  the  emphasis  of  Inspiration,  that  "  the  wrath  of  God  is 
revealed  from  heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness 
of  man," — ^that  we  were  once  ''the  children  of  wrath  even  as 
others," — and  that  Christ  **  hath  delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to 
come  ?"  But  how  could  Christ  deliver  us  from  the  WTath  to  come 
without  taking  away  sin  as  its  producing  cause  ?  And  then,  how 
could  hie  t€ike  away  sin  without  bearing  the  wrath  or  the  punish- 
ment due  to  it  P  In  bearing  away  the  one,  he  must  endure  tlio 
other.  And  when  it  pleased,  the  Lord  to  bruise  Kim,  there  was 
indeed  the  revelation  of  his  wrath  against  sin,  but  of  infinite  love 
in  his  Son,  and  of  corresponding  grace  to  the  sinner.  This  is  a 
distinction  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  Substitute  of  man  must  \>e 
dealt  with  as  man  himself;  and  just  because  our  Redeemer  fully 
and  satisfactorily  met  all  the  claims  of  an  infinite  righteousness, 
therefore  it  was  that  His  death  became  an  expiatory  oflering  on 
the  altar  of  Justice,  and  opened  a  new  medium  through  which 
Mercy  might  scatter  wide  and  far  the  blessings  of  a  free  and 
full  forgiveness. 

Propitiation  involves  the  fact  of  sacrifice.  If-  Christ  was  a 
true  propitiation  for  sin,  then  it  is  impossible  to  get  away  from 
the  corresponding  idea  of  sacrifice.  It  man  has  by  his  trans|2Tes- 
sion  forfeited  life,  then  to  effect  his  recovery,  life  must  hv  givc^n. 
Blood  must  be  shed;  and  in  this  blood-shedding coiLsisted  the  only 
true  sacrifice  under  the  law.  And  since  all  those  saerifioos  reaoluHl 
their  consummation  and  fulfilment  in  the  one  offering  of  Christ,  it 
follows  as  a  consequence,  that  His  ever-perftn^t  saeriHce  should  cor- 
respond with  those  in  the  shedding  of  his  own  most  ])riH^ious 
blood.  Hence  it  is  that  our  Apostle  reitemtes  this  fact  in  all  his 
Epistles: — "WTiom  God  hath  set  forth  to  bo  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  blood ; — Christ  our  passovor  is  sacrifirvtl  for 
us ; — the  cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless  is  it  not  the  comnniiiion 
of  the  hhodoi  Christ; — ^thiscup  is  the  new  tistanuMit  in  //m  U^tOii: 
— now,  in  Christ  Jesus,  we  who  were  far  off  an»  made  nigh  thromjh 
the  blood  of  Christ; — in  whom  we  have  rodrmntion  thromjh  Jlijt 
blood ; — neither  by  the  blood  of  goats  and  <alvrs,  hnt  ////  //m  oini 
bloody  He  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  ]»l:irc,  having  obtaintHl 
eternal  redemption  for  us;  for  if  the  blootl  of  bulls  and  of  piats, 
and  the  ashes  of  a  heifer,  sprinkling  the  unclean,  sanrtitioth  to  the 
purifying  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  .^hall  f/tr  AAW  of  dmst 
purge  the  conscience  from  dead  works  to  sirvr  tin*  llvinir  WimI  ; — 
having,  therefore,  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holir'<t  A//  ///<  /^/rxx/ 
of  Jesus,  let  us  draw  net^."  It  is  ini|M»ssihle  to  airoiint  for 
such  forms  of  combination  and  expression,  unless  thr  death  of 
Christ  was  in  the  most  uneciuivocal  and  complete  sens<« — a  saerifieo 
for  sin. 
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Nor  can  we  separate  from  this  fact  of  sacrifice,  the  ransom  or 
purchase-price  of  our  salvation.  The  ransom  answers  to  the  one 
perfect  sin-ofiering,  and  necessarily  flows  out  of  it.  The  expiatory 
sacrifice  is  the  ground  of  our  deliverance  from  sin  and  all  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  the  purchase-price  which  is  involved  in  this  sacri- 
fice is  an  equivalent  for  the  forfeited  life  of  man.  In  his  sub- 
stitutionary and  expiatory  death,  the  Saviour  is  represented  by 
our  Apostle  as  having  thereby  rendered  a  satisfaction  in  every 
sense ;  and  on  all  sides  He  has  given  what  corresponds  to,  and  is 
necessary  for,  our  redemption.  It  is  worse  than  trifling  to  ask,  to 
whom  has  the  ransom  or  the  purchase-price  of  the  One  Life  been 
paid,  by  which  all  lives  are  redeemed,  since  the  very  idea  of 
ransom  has  no  regard  to  rights,  but  only  to  conditions ; — it  refers 
first  to  a  sacrifice  necessitated  by  love,  and  then  to  an  actual  de- 
liverance founded  on  what  is  substitutionary  and  vicarious.  This 
is  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  Apostle's  doctrine  concerning 
the  death  of  Christ.  AVTiy  else  does  he  speak  of  "  Christ  giving 
Himself  as  a  ransom  for  many ;" — of  "  the  church  which  He 
has  purchased  with  his  own  blood ;" — of  our  being  "  bought  with  a 
price  f'or  of  our  being  a  "  purchased  possession ;" — of  His  "having 
obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us ;"  and  of  our  being  "justified 
through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Him  P"  If  St.  Paul  did  not 
mean  to  teach  that  the  vicarious  sacrificial  death  of  Christ  was,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  a  ransom  oficred  not  only  in  our 
behalf,  but  in  our  room,  then  he  could  not  possibly  have  em- 
ployed any  language — any  form  or  combination  of  vocables — 
more  calculated  to  mislead  or  deceive.  Either  he  himself  totally 
misapprehended  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  Christian  System,  or 
he  has  mlfiilly  imposed  on  the  creduhty  of  the  race  ; — either  ho 
has  written  what  he  did  not  believe,  or  he  believed  just  the  very 
opposite  of  what  he  has  committed  to  writing ;  —  either  we 
must  accept  his  Epistles  as  genuine  and  authentic,  or  we  must 
exclude  the  Apostle  from  the  category  of  honest  and  faithful  men. 

We  have  thus  been  led  on,  by  an  accumulation  of  fact  and  in- 
duction, to  the  more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  atonement. 
Proceeding  with  our  Apostle  from  substitution  to  propitiation,  and 
from  propitiation  to  sacrifice,  and  from  sacrifice  to  ransom,  it  is 
out  of  all  these  three  comes  the  sublime  and  all-inclusive  doctrine 
of  the  Atonement.  There  are  those  who  look  upon  the  atoning 
element  in  the  work  of  Christ  as  having  its  aspect  man- ward  rather 
than  God- ward.  The  propitiation  aficcts  the  ofiended  Sovereign, 
Avhilo  the  atonement  affects  the  offending  subject.  There  may 
be  some  foundation  for  this  distinction  and  difference;  but  wo 
believe  the  teaching  of  our  Apostle  to  be,  that  the  substitutionary 
sacrifice  of  Christ   ha-ving  removed   every  obstacle   which  lay 
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between  God  and  our  reconciliation  to  Him,  arising  out  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  requirements  of  His  own  supreme  administration  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  moral  circumstances  of  our  fallen  race  on  the 
other,  the  Infinitely  True  and  Just  can  now  honourably,  and  with- 
out restriction,  exercise  His  mercy  among  the  guilty  and  the  lust, 
dispense  pardon  to  the  chief  of  sinners,  introduce  them  into 
new  and  still  higher  relations,  take  them  into  union  with  himself, 
and  confer  on  them  all  the  blessedness  of  eternal  life.  The  Atone- 
ment produced  no  change  in  the  nature  of  God,  but  it  rendert^d  it 
compatible  and  consistent  for  Him  to  adopt  another  line  of  action 
towards  our  apostate  world.  It  introduced  no  new  element  into 
his  being — nothing  which  did  not  exist  there  from  eternity  itself; 
but  it  laid  the  basis  for  a  now  and  unwonted  manifestation  of  his 
character.  It  did  not  move  Him  to  do  what  he  was  unwilhng  to 
undertake  ;  but  it  rendered  it  honourable  and  glorious  for  Him  to 
eflfect  what  he  was  most  willing  to  undertake  and  do.  It  did  not 
convert  the  angry  and  implacable  Judge  into  a  lonng  and  indulgent 
Father,  but  it  constituted  a  medium,  through  wliieh  the  love  of 
the  Father  might  reveal  itself  in  harmony  \nth  the  riglit<.H)usiiess 
of  the  Judge.  It  did  not  do  away  tho  fact  of  man's  sinfulness, 
nor  make  his  nature  less  depraved,  but  it  proWdixl  for  the  remis- 
sion of  man's  every  sin,  the  renovation  of  his  heart,  the  moral 
Eurity,  holy  transformation,  and  final  glorification  of  his  whole 
eing.  And  hence  the  doctrine  of  REeoNciLivTioN  to  God. 
The  Saviour,  having  voluntarily  put  himself  in  the  place  of  tho 
guilty,  having,  by  meeting  the  claims  of  an  infinite  riglitiM)usness, 
made  a  true  propitiation  for  sin;  and  His  death  Wing,  in  tho 
most  perfect  and  comprehensive  s€»nse  of  the  term,  a  sacrifice  well- 
pleasing  unto  God, — a  foundation  has  thus  bivu  laid  for  reconcilia- 
tion between  God  and  man.  The  Cross  of  Christ  bin'omes  tho 
point  of  contact  and  of  meeting  between  heaven  and  earth.  G<k1 
now  descends  and  dwells  with  man,  that  man  may  asci'ud  and 
dwell  with  G<xl.  There  is  no  enmity  in  the  mind  of  God  to  Ih) 
overcome  and  removed,  and  therefore  it  is  not  Gml  that  is  nvon- 
ciled  to  man,  but  man,  who  is  in  enmity  and  oj)p4>siti«>n,  is  n^eon- 
ciled  to  God.  This  reconciliation  to  (tod  is  es^ontial  to  enjoy  His 
friendship  and  favour.  As  we  have  alrea«ly  intimateil,  the  dm^trino 
of  our  Apostle  is,  that  the  wrath  of  (iml  was  removeil  in  tho 
removal  of  our  sins  by  the  expiation  of  rjinst,  an<l  now  Gml  is  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imputing:  unto  them 
their  trespassers.  Man  hi\s  but  to  be  convincrd  <»f  his  sin,  and  to 
accept  the  overtures  of  Divine  grace,  to  1m*  delightfully  consoitais 
of  this  reconciliation  ;  for  **  if,  whi'U  wc  were  cnrniies,  wc  wen^  re- 
conciled to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Sin.  much  more,  In-ing  n»- 
conciled,  we  shall  bo  saved  in  virtue  of  His  life  of  exaltation  ;  and 
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not  only  so,  but  we  also  joy  in  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
by  whom  we  have  received  our  reconciliation."     The  Redeemer, 
having  by  His  work  of  mysterious  suffering,  made  expiation  for  sin, 
God  is  propitious.     Though  essentially  and  unchangeably  opposed 
to  sin,  His  wrath,  which  must  have  fallen  on  the  sinner,  has  been 
averted  by  the  voluntary  intervention  of  his  own  Son,  who  so 
loved  us  as  to  take  our  place,  and  in  whose  substitution  the  claims 
of  infinite  righteousness  were  so  met  and  reaHsed,  that  Justice 
could  lay  no  restriction  on  the  distributions  of  grace,  and  thus 
wrath  has  given  place  to  mercy.      This  mercy  is  the  grandest 
modification  of  His  infinite   love,  and  it  is  the  revelation  of 
this  love  in  the  character  of  mercy,  which  conquers  the  heart 
of  man,  and  brings  him  subdued  and  penitent  to  the  foot  of 
the  Cross,  to   obtain   forgiveness   and  hfe.      Hence  it  is   that 
our  Apostle   speaks  of  the   Gospel  as  the   "  Word  of  Recon- 
ciliation," and  of  his  office  as  the  "  Ministry  of  Reconciliation," 
in  the  discharge  of  which,  and  as  though  God  did  beseech  by 
him,  he  was  ever  praying  and  urging  men,  "  in  Christ's  stead,  to 
be  reconciled  to  God."     Not  otherwise — let  the  opponents  to  an 
outward  and  objective  Revelation  say  what  they  will  to  the  con- 
traiy — not  otherwise  could  the  reconciliation  be  effected  and 
realized.     There  must  be  a  testimony  or  disclosure  as  to  the 
grounds  of  this  reconciliation,  and  also  as  to  the  mode  or  method 
by  which  the  reconciliation  itself  is  brought  about.     In  searching 
into  these  grounds,  we  are  of  necessity  led  back  to  the  substitu- 
tionary and  sacrificial  work  of  Christ  as  the  one  only  basis  of  sal- 
vation ;  and  in  this  work  only  do  we  discover  an  adequate  pro- 
vision for  carrying  into  actual  fact  our  redemption.     But,  then, 
for  our  knowledge  of  this  basis,  and  of  all  which  rests  upon  it,  we 
arc  immediately  indebted  to  some  supernatural  and  infallible  com- 
munication.    In  other  words,  the  fact  and  the  deed  of  reconcilia- 
tion can  be  reaHsed  only  thi'ough  a  Revelation.     It  is  not  enough 
that  the  decree  of  salvation  has  existence  in  the  Mind  of  God, 
nor  enough  that  the  Saviour  has  performed  His  stupendous  work 
of  mediation : — in  order  to  affect  and  benefit  the  race,  this  must 
be  revealed ;  and  hence  the  burden  of  Revelation  is  Redemption,  or 
the  recovery  of  fallen  man  to  holiness  and  happiness.  Deny  us  the 
Revelation,  and  man  is  left  in  total  darkness  as  to  the  way  of  his 
recovery  and  salvation.     He  is  in  ignorance  as  to  the  very  possi- 
bility of  restoration  to  God  ;  and  of  the  fact  he  can  never  become 
conscious.     Paul  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  his  indebted- 
ness to  an  Objective  Revelation ;  nay,  he  gloried  in  the  fact  that 
the  Gospel,  wliich  he  preached,  was  not  after  man,  that  neither 
had  he  received  it  of  man,  but  that  he  derived  it  from  Christ  by 
immediate  revelation.     What  he  thus  received,  he  unreservedly 
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delivered.  He  had  in  all  places,  and  among  all  men,  his  one 
"  faithful  saying/*  which  he  ever  pressed  home  as  "worthy  of  all 
acceptation."  He  had  his  **  word  of  reconciliation,"  but  it  was  no 
other  than  the  Revelation  of  God's  plan  and  purjKJso  of  mercy  in 
Christ  Jesus.  And  in  this  he  agreed  with  the  Ijcloved  discijAe 
when  he  says — "  This  is  the  Record,  that  God  hath  pvcn  to  us 
eternal  life,  and  this  Ufe  is  in  his  Son ;  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath 
life ;  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life." 

This  Eternal  Life  being  the  sublime  end  involved  in  the 
Saviour's  work  of  mediation,  becomes  the  immediate  and  con- 
scious possession  of  the  soul  on  its  receiving  the  Divine  Ti'stimony 
concerning  Him,  and  consummates  the  idea  of  reconciliati(»n  and 
salvation.  ThLs  life  is  not  merely  future  : — it  has  its  germ  here  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  final  development  which  is  reserved  for  the 
world  to  come.  This  fact  wius  ever  present  to  the  mind  (►!'  the 
Apostle  ;  and  he  has  expressed  it  in  tlie  strongest  words — **  Thei*e 
is  therefore  now  no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  (.'lirist  Jesus; 
— who  shall  lay  any  charge  to  God's  elect?  Shall  God,  that  jus- 
tifieth  ? — I  am  crucified  with  Christ ;  nevertheless  I  live  ;  yet 
not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me  ; — God,  who  is  rich  in  mercy,  for 
his  great  love  wherewith  He  loved  us  even  when  we  were  dead  in 
sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us 
up  together,  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  plact^  with 
Christ  Jesus  ; — risen  with  Him  through  the  faith  of  the  ojK^ration 
of  God,  who  hath  raiseil  him  from  the  dead  ; — «)ur  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  and  when  Christ,  who  is  our  life.  apjK^ars,  then 
shall  we  also  appear  with  him  in  glory; — looking  for  His  mercy 
unto  eternal  life."  As  salvation  must  be  resolved  inti>  pure  men*y, 
the  Apostle  represents  this  mercy  not  only  as  flowing  to  us 
through  the  meaiation  of  Christ,  but  as  running  out  into  all  tlie 
perfection  and  the  blessechiess  of  a  glorified  life  in  heaven.  Kven 
in  that  world  of  cloudless  light  and  sinless  Wiss,  the  re<UM'n\ed 
spirit  will  ever  turn  to  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne,  as 
tneone  only  Object  of  her  tnist  and  l<»ve,  to  whose  olw-tlienc*'  and 
death  she  owed  her  reconciliation  and  jnaee  on  earth,  through 
whose  mediation  came  to  her  all  conununicatii»ns  of  grace  and 
holy  influence,  by  whose  Crtrss  slie  triuninlud  over  death,  and  in 
whose  spotless  robe  of  white  she  then*  walKs  forth  amid  the  U'ati- 
tudes  and  the  gh)ries  of  His  immiMliate  presence.  Having  now 
entered  on  the  fulness  of  life,  profound  is  lur  wonder  :  adoring  is 
her  love  ;  seraphic  is  her  worsliip  ;  and  on  the  Ih11>  of  heaven,  slie 
will  ring  out  her  joy  in  notes  of  matchless  force  and  fulness  for 
ever. 

The  subject  is  far  from  being  exhau-^ted ;  nor  ^hall  we  be  either 
unwilling  or  unprepared  to  return  to  it. 
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11. 

HUGH    MILLER.* 

Every  man  possesses  certain  peculiarities  of  manner,  habit,  and 
mental  conformation,  which  bear  the  impress  or  constitute  the 
expression  of  his  individuality,  and  form  a  part  of  his  proper  self, 
as  fixed  and  indelible  as  the  cast  of  his  form  or  the  colour  of  his 
skin.  So,  on  a  broad  scale,  is  it  with  peoples  or  races :  they, 
too,  have  their  moral  and  intellectual  peciiliarities,  their  outstand- 
ing features  of  disposition  and  habit,  which  express  their  individual 
idiosyncrasy,  or,  as  we  term  it,  national  character.  The  national 
character  of  the  Scottish  people  is  distinctly  pronounced,  its  points 
and  angularities  are  sufficiently  patent  to  the  worid's  observation. 
Scotchmen  have  attained  for  themselves  a  proverbial  reputation 
for  caution  and  plodding  perseverance.  In  the  high  places  of 
exertion  and  activity — ^m  the  walks  of  literature  and  science — 
wherever  money  is  to  be  made  or  honour  won — they  are  to  be 
found,  prominently  resolute  in  the  struggle  for  fortune,  honours, 
and  fame.  And  among  the  bulk  of  the  humbler  Scottish  classes, 
whom  the  love  of  adventure  or  of  gain  has  not  tempted  from  their 
native  mountains,  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  and  an  unobtrusive 
moral  worth,  are  not  seldom  found  allied  to  self-reliance,  and  to 
that  honest  pride  and  foresight  which  beget  industrious  habits  and 
prompt  to  frugality. 

Sprung  from  whatever  people,  or  from  whatever  condition  in 
life,  the  eminent  or  ^at  man  more  or  less  embodies  in  his  cha- 
racter the  characteristics  of  his  nation.  In  chiselling  those  won- 
derful works  which  are  immortal  even  in  their  fragments,  the 
Grecian  sculptors  sought  to  realise  the  ideal  type  of  beauty  : — ^if 
we  may  conceive  of  an  ideal  type  of  Scottish  character,  we  cannot 
point  to  any  one  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  Scotland  who  has 
more  realised  it  than  the  late  Hugh  Miller.  He  was,  par 
excellence^  a  Scotchman.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  with  his  writings,  but  must  have  perceived  that  certain  of 
the  nobler  features  of  the  Scottish  national  character  were  com- 
bined in  him  as  if  expressly  "  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a 
MAN."  Dogged  persistency  of  purpose,  persevering  industry,  self- 
reliant  energy,  and  shrewd  sagacity,  were  joined  to  unbending 
rectitude  and  to  religious  principle  ;  nor,  in  the  sturdy  indepen- 
dence of  his  nature  was  there  anything  out  of  keeping  with  the 
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meeker  qualities  of  the  Christian  character.  His  career,  too,  is  an 
epitome  of  his  countr}''s — in  liis  early  struggles  with  ditiiculties  at 
a  disadvantage ;  in  his  achieved  success ;  in  his  indopondeut  social 
position,  honourably  acquired ;  and  in  the  respect  which  he  widely 
commanded. 

In  perusing  the  lives  of  those  whose  acknowled^^od  eminence  is 
owing  to  their  mental  superiority,  we  cannot  have  failed  to  observe 
that  when  young,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  wero  eager  for 
knowledge,  and  devoted  readers  of  books.  **  The  child  is  father 
to  the  man."  The  germ  of  talent  or  genius  early  nncals  lisiAi', 
Youths  of  the  ordinary  stamp  as])ire  not  beyond  the  games  of  the 
play-ground  and  the  society  of  their  fellows.  But  the  gifted  Nouth 
ofttimes  finds  himself  apart  and  alone  :  he  loves  to  convei*se  with 
books,  those  other  much-prized  though  silent  companions.  Hugh 
Miller's  love  of  books  and  taste  for  reading  were  early  awakeiird. 
His  love  of  books,  his  passion  for  reading,  was  a  school  in  Avhich 
the  progress  of  his  education  was  sure  and  continuous,  if  not 
rapid.  And  not  less  was  he  an  ardent  student  in  the  school  of 
Nature.  He  had  a  keenlv  observant  eve  for  all  njitural  objects. 
Everj'thmg  cuiious  and  rare  excited  his  interest  and  arousiMl 
his  attention.  AVe  must  conceive  of  the  boy  Hugh  ^filler,  as  a 
true  child  of  Xature,  buoyant,  healthful,  and  th<»ughtful — now  at 
his  books — ^now  wandering  in  the  woods,  or  among  the  nn-ks, 
caves,  and  shingle  of  the  sea-shore — now  a  willing  auditor  of  the 
shrewd  sense  and  pregnant  remarks  of  his  maternal  uncles,  or  of 
the  more  aged  dispensers  of  traditionary  l<»re.  In  such  a  manniT 
did  the  youth  progress  to  manhood,  and  cany  on  his  education, 
in  what  he  well  tenns  "the  best  of  all  schools — the  M'hools  o|R»n 
toall.'* 

In  the  first  chapter  of  one  of  ^liller's  (\irliest  work*^ — the* 
"Scenes  and  Legends  of  the  North  of  Scotland" — he  says  that 
his  **greatest  early  intellectual  benefactors  were  the  philosophic 
Lord  Bacon  and  an  ignorant  old  woman,  who,  of  all  the  Inioks 
ever  written,  was  accpiainted  with  only  the  UiMe.'*  This  avt»wal 
furnishes  a  key  to  the  charaiter  of  his  intellect,  and  gives  an 
intimation  of  the  two  diverse,  or  at  lea^t  scldoin-tinit<Hl  mental 
tendencies — the  literary  and  the  .M-icntitic — which,  however,  wen^ 
combined  in  his  mind,  and  wc  n*  yet  t<»  blend  with  a  charming 
effect  in  liis  writings.  It  was  to  gratify  the  one  tenih^ncv  that  he 
hung  upon  the  lips  of  garnilous  old  aps  and  thence  gleane^l  no 
stinted  store  of  mental  pabulum.  These  stories  of  the  marvellnus 
— ^these  fragments  of  a  oniv  prevalent  suinrstitinn — these  pictures 
of  character  and  pa<sion  blending  witli  the  snjMniatur.il.  and 
invested  with  a  touching  pathos  or  wild  pantry,  had  a  >im:ular 
charm  for  the  incipient  versifier  and  littinittnr.     Widely  ditieivnt 
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is  our  young  student's  other  intellectual  benefector.  Sound  sense 
is  Lord  Bacon's  great  characteristic.  His  philosophy,  positive 
and  realistic,  is  as  foreign  to  marvels  and  mysteries  as  to  unin- 
formed speculation.  "  Of  Lord  Bacon,"  says  Miller,  "  I  never 
tired  :"  and  that  he  drew  so  deeply  from  the  practical  wisdom  of 
this  gi-eat  writer,  shows  that  Nature  had  as  largely  endowed  him 
with  the  scientific  as  with  the  literary  faculty.  Li  the  precision 
of  the  analytic,  as  in  the  accuracy  of  the  observing  and  descriptive 
powers  which  he  afterwards  exhibited,  wo  have  the  matured 
expression  of  that  scientific  bias  or  aptitude  which,  at  this  early 
period,  revealed  so  marked  an  affinity  for  the  positive  teachings  of 
the  great  inductive  philosopher :  while,  in  the  graphic  delineation, 
poetic  charm,  and  imaginative  beauty  which  so  much  characterize 
his  writings,  we  have  the  full  outcome  of  the  literary  taste  or  ten- 
dency ministered  to  by  the  lore  of  the  ignorant  old  woman. 

Quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  philosophy  is 
the  advice  whicli  Miller  gives  to  working  men.  "  Lewn,"  he  says, 
"  to  make  a  good  use  of  your  eyes ;  the  commonest  things  are 
worth  looking  at — even  stones,  and  weeds,  and  the  most  familiar 
animals."  It  may  be  interesting  to  see  how,  in  his  first  day's 
experience  as  a  working  man,  ho  himself  acted  upon  the  advice 
he  gives  to  others,  and,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  witness  his 
first  lesson  in  geolog}'.  The  incidents  are  recorded  at  length  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  the  "  Old  Red  Sandstone."  The  scene  is 
a  quaiTy  on  the  Bay  of  Cromarty.  A  mass  of  rock  is  upturned. 
The  underlpng  stratum  is  all  over  ridged  and  ftirrowcd ;  and  these 
ridges  and  furrows  arrest  the  attention  of  the  young  workman ; 
they  were  exactly  such  as  he  had  seen  a  hundred  and  a  himdred 
times  markiiiji;  the  sea-side  sands.  So  very  close  was  the  resem- 
blance that  ho  could  not  doubt  they  were  produced,  as  on  the 
existing  shore,  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  And  if  so,  where  now, 
he  asks  himself,  are  the  waves  which  ridged  the  rock,  and  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  waters  P  But,  behold!  a  new  phenomenon:  stones 
roll  down  from  tlie  diluWum,  or  earthy  mass  above,  and  he  sees 
that  the  stones  diifer  from  each  other,  and  from  the  strata 
beneath  ;  and  besides,  they  are  all  rounded  and  water- worn.  The 
bank,  then,  wliich  contained  the  stones,  he  reasons,  from  these 
indications  of  motion  and  removal,  could  not  have  been  created  in 
the  exact  fiishion  in  which  it  rested  upon  the  rock  ;  and  if  not  so 
created,  why  tlien  the  rock  itself?  Neither  was  it,  perhaps,  called 
into  existence  just  as  and  where  it  rested.  But  beyond  mere 
surmises,  what  satisfactory  explanation  is  this  disciple  of  Bacon 
to  form  to  himself  of  these  striking  phenomena  which  he  finds 
demand  an  explanation  ?  If  he  has  caught  the  spirit  of  his  master, 
having  observed  the  facts,  he  must  work  towards  the  induction. 

VOL.    Vf,  '  T 
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Is  he  able  for  himself  to  wring  from  the  rocks  the  secret  of  their 
origin  ?  The  process  to  the  solution  of  this  enigma  of  Nature  was 
a  slow  one — the  work  of  years ;  but,  unaided,  lie  succeeded  in  dis- 
covering in  what  manner,  and  by  what  agency,  the  stratified  nnks 
were  formed.  Such  was  Hugh  Miller,  and  such  his  first  lesson 
in  geology. 

As  to  his  literary  facult}^  his  earliest  prose  composition  was  a 
paper  on  the  Herring  Fisheries  of  the  North  of  Scotland ;  when  he 
also  tried  his  hand  at  verse-making,  and  came  to  be  known  in  his 
native  town  as  "The  Cromarty  Poet/'  It  was  in  the  year  1SJ!>, 
and  when  the  writer  had  attained  the  mature  age  of  twenty-seMii, 
that  there  issued  from  the  Inverness  press,  a  small  volume  i  u- 
titled,  "  Poems  Written  in  the  Leisure  Hours  of  a  Journeyniau 
Mason."  But  the  accomplishment  of  verse,  or  the  art  of  j)oetic 
expression.  Miller  did  not  possess,  or  in  such  sliglit  degree  as  to 
debar  him  from  a  place  among  the  true  sous  of  song.  He  di«l 
not  at  the  time  perceive  that  the  faculty  of  "marrying  j)oelic 
thought  to  immortal  verse,''  is  more  a  s])ecial  gift  than  any 
other;  and  that  if  a  man  is  not  born  a  i)oet,  lie  cannot  make  him- 
self one. 

During  the  time  that  our  Author  worked  as  a  jounieyman 
mason,  all  his  leisure  hours,  all  the  spare  moments  after  the  day's 
toil,  were  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledgt*.  CandK-liuht 
he  could  rarelv  command  in  some  parts  of  the  eountrv  when*  his 
lot  of  labour  called  him.  Ofttimes  he  had  to  n^sort  to  his  knees 
to  catch  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  evening  tire.  Still,  pn»gres>  was 
made  ;  his  intelkn^t  was  matured,  and  his  infonnatic^n  aeeumu- 
lated.  Not  satisfied  with'  his  success  as  a  j>oet,  he  devt)ted  himst'lf 
to  a  work  in  prose  which,  under  the  title  of  **S«'enes  and  Legends 
of  the  North  of  Scotland  ;  or,  the  Traditional  History  of  Cro- 
marty," was  published  in  Kdinhurgh  nUnit  the  time  when, 
through  the  kmdness  of  a  friend,  he  laid  down  the  niaUet  and 
chisel,  and  entered  on  a  new  emj>h»yment  as  bank-accountant. 
The  book  is  the  rej)<)sitory  of  a  varied  mass  of  traditionary 
lore,  locid  anecdote  and  incident,  which,  as  grouiKnl  and  re- 
lated by  Miller,  togt»ther  with  graphic  sket<hes  <>f  character  and 
natural  scener)%  forms  a  pleasing  vuhnne  for  the  quiet  and  leisure 
of  a  winter's  evening. 

For  five  vears  our  Author  dlM'har^^'d  the  duties  of  bank- 
accountant  at  Cromarty,  and  whih*  >!»  emj>loyed,  among>t  other 
studies,  he  mastereil  the  j)rincipK-^  of  bankin^r,  >jMHiully  of  the 
banking  system  of  Scotland.  An  Hp|n»rtunity  ^liMitlv  afterwards 
occurred  of  turning  this  knowh*dge  log^MMJ  account,  and  of  render- 
ing an  essi'Utial  KTvico  in  his  country.  Sir  litib^rl  Peel,  in 
canning  through  Parliament  his  celebraliHl  Hank  Charter  Act, 
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which  placed  the  English  currency  on  a  metallic  basis,  proposed 
to  deal  in  a  similar  manner  with  Scotland ;  he  proposed  to  replace 
its  paper  currency  by  one  of  gold,  or  what  was  to  the  same  eflfect, 
to  enforce  upon  the  banks  the  retention  of  coin,  or  bullion,  in  their 
coflfers  equivalent  to  the  notes  afloat  in  circulation.  Miller,  at 
this  crisis,  with  the  contemplated  measure  impending,  issued  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  **  Words  of  Warning  to  the  People  of  Scotland 
on  Sir  Robert  Peers  Scotch  Currency  Scheme;"  a  production 
which  evinced  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  entire  bearings  of 
the  question,  and  was  characterized  by  a  clear  statement  and  lucid 
an^augement  of  facts,  as  well  as  by  much  force  of  argument.  He 
showed  that  the  proposed  scheme  would,  without  rendering  any 
benefit,  absolutely  abstract  so  many  millions  from  the  available 
capital  of  the  country  ;  and,  by  greatly  abridging  the  power  of  the 
banks  to  aSbrd  accommodation,  generally  paralyze  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  kingdom.  The  coimtry  listened  to  the  "  warning 
words,"  and  aroused  itself  in  opposition.  The  measure  was 
abandoned,  the  banks  were  allowed,  within  a  fixed  limit,  the  right 
of  issue,  and  the  much-cherished  one-pound-note  circulation  ot 
Scotland  remained  intact. 

During  the  five  years  of  the  bank-accountantship,  Miller's 
leisure  time  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  geological 
explorations  in  the  Old  Red  Sandstone — a  formation  extensively 
developed  in  the  county  of  Cromarty — and  to  contributions  to 
"  Wilson's  Tales  of  the  Borders,"  and  "  Chambers*  Edinburgh 
Journal."  But  circumstances  transferred  him  from  his  native 
Cromaiiy  to  Edinburgh.  The  great  Ecclesiastical  Controversy 
which  issued  in  the  disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
at  this  time  deeply  engaging  the  public  attention,  and  Miller 
bethought  himself  of  what  help  he  could  render  to  the  Church 
of  his  fathers  —  the  Church  also  of  his  aflections  —  in  what 
seemed  the  crisis  of  her  fate.  After  tossing  sleeplessly  in  bed  for 
a  whole  night,  he  resolved  to  enter  the  arena  of  conflict.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord  Brougham,  and, 
taking  the  popular  side  of  the  question,  he  showed  the  evils  of 
patronage,  and  claimed  for  the  people  their  right  to  the  minister 
of  their  choice,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  as  ratified  by  the  national  Parliament.  The  great  merit 
of  this  letter  drew  him  at  once  into  notice,  and  pointed  him  out  to 
the  popular  leaders,  as  of  all  men  in  Scotland  the  best  qualified  for 
conducting  the  projected  non-intrusion  newspaper.  He  accepted 
the  ottered  post,  and  became  the  editor  of  the  Witness.  The 
aiiicles  he  produced  during  the  controversy  were  marked  by  much 
ability,  and  by  not  a  little  keenness,  and  for  their  literary  merits 
were  admired  not  more  by  his  friends  than  by  his  opponents. 

T  2 
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From  the  time  he  became  editor  of  the  Witness  until  his  decease, 
his  labours  were  divided  between  the  recurring  requirements  of 
his  journal,  geological  exploration,  and  the  production  of  those 
able  and  interesting  volumes  which  have  done  so  much  to  extend 
and  to  establish  his  fame. 

In  the  autumn  of  1845,  he  took  a  solitary  tour  through  some  of 
the  districts  of  England,  and  the  result  was  a  volume  entitled, 
"First  Impressions  of  England  and  its  People/'  The  world 
abounds  with  "  chiels  who  tak'  notes  and  prent  them ;"  but  it  is  not 
often  that  a  man  of  Hugh  Miller's  stamp — so  keenly  observant, 
so  deeply  reflective,  and  of  such  power  of  graphic  description — ^takes 
staff  in  hand  in  a  strange  country,  to  look  about  him.  As  a 
geologist  and  a  man  of  letters,  England  was  to  him  peculiarly 
classic  ground.  Endued  with  poetic  appreciation,  his  eye  was  open 
to  the  varied  beauties  of  landscape,  and  as  an  observer  he  was 
ready  to  note  the  minutisB  of  circumstance  and  incident,  phases 
of  national  character,  social  conditions,  modes  of  industry,  and  all 
the  every-day  on-goings  of  English  life.  So  qualified,  we  need 
hardly  add  that  the  "  First  Impressions''  form  a  volume  as  instruc- 
tive as  it  is  delightful ;  although  non-geological  readers  may  not 
fully  relish  the  recurring  references  to  the  OoUte,  the  coal-measures, 
and  the  moimtain  limestone,  or  enter  with  spirit  into  the  detailed 
explorations  for  fossil  remains.  Every  one  who  has  ree.d  the  book 
will  remember  the  discussion  at  Newcastle — the  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  the  Leasowcs,  where  Shenstone  wrote  poetry,  and 
displayed  his  taste  as  a  landscape  gardener — Stratford-on-Avon 
and  Spakespeare's  house  and  grave — the  visit  to  Olney,  and  the  fine 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  sketch  of  the  scenes  pervaded  by  the 
genius   of  Cowper,   and  immortalised  in   "The  Task." 

Of  a  later  date  is  "My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters."  Here 
Miller's  theme  is  himself.  As  the  story  of  his  education,  the  book 
is  fraught  with  a  kind  of  instruction  always  of  much  value — show- 
ing as  it  docs  that  self-culture  is  the  only  real  education — ^and 
that  of  schools  and  schoolmasters  there  are  no  lack  had  we  but  the 
wisdom  and  the  aptitude  to  make  fit  use  of  them.  It  is  a  book 
which  brings  before  us  a  true  nobleman  of  nature.     We  see  how, 

Erompted  to  exertion  by  no  motive  of  worldly  ambition,  he  rises 
•om  his  obscure  sphere  by  the  sole  force  of  superior  intellect  and 
moral  worth.  It  abounds,  too,  in  original  pictures  of  character, 
and  of  liitherto  imdescribed  aspects  of  humble  Scottish  life.  While 
in  its  freshness,  truthfulness,  and  simplicity,  in  its  healthy  moral 
tone  and  cheerful  spirit,  it  attains  to  a  charming  combination  of 
the  interest  of  romance  with  the  impressiveness  of  reahty. 

Miller  on  the  brightest  side  of  his  intellect  is  the  man  of  science. 
We  have   described  his  first  geological  lesson  in  the  Old  Red 
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Sandstone  quarry  on  the  bay  of  Cromarty.  Shortly  afterwards 
Jie  discovered,  in  a  deposit  of  the  Lias,  in  the  Moray  Frith,  in 
great  abundance,  Ammonites,  Belenmites,  and  other  fossils  peculiar 
to  that  formation.  Ignorant  at  the  time  of  their  names  and 
nature,  they  were  to  him  objects  of  wonder ;  and  his  curiosity, 
once  excited,  never  afterwards  slept.  He  became  an  assiduous 
collector  of  fossils — a  thoroughly  practical  if  not  an  enlightened 
geologist.  Subsequently  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  a 
deposit  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  rich  in  the  remains  of  fishes, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Cromarty  ;  and  here,  after  the 
day's  toil  was  over,  he  used,  as  he  expresses  it,  "  to  lay  open  its 
fishes  by  the  score."  As  an  unaided  student  of  the  rocks,  his 
progress  was  very  slow.  "  I  was,''  he  says,  "  acquainted  with  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Ross  and  Cromarty  for  nearly  ten  years  ere 
I  had  ascertained  that  it  is  richly  fossiliferous ;  I  was  acquainted 
with  it  for  nearly  ten  years  more  ere  I  could  assign  to  its  fossils 
their  exact  place  in  the  scale." 

The  Old  Red  Sandstone  was,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the 
little  work  so  named,  comparatively  a  terra  ineognita  to  geologists. 
It  was  bcHevcd  to  be  pecuharly  barren  in  fossils,  and  Miller  had 
the  merit  of  first  showing  that  its  fossil-fishes  were  remarkably 
numerous  and  well  preserved.  But  not  only  were  they  abundant, 
some  of  them  were  totally  unlike  all  known  fishes.  Its  Pterichthys 
and  Coccosteus,  encased  in  a  bony  armour  of  plates,  presented 
figures  so  strange  and  anomalous  as  to  induce  the  behef  in  the 
mind  of  their  discoverer  that  they  were  not  fishes,  but  an  inter- 
mediate t}^)e  of  existence  between  the  fishes  and  the  Chelonians. 
Agassiz,  however,  pronounced  them  fishes,  and  attached  the  name 
of  the  discoverer  to  one  of  the  species  of  Pterichthys,  since  known 
as  the  Pterichthys  Millcri. 

The  pubUcation  of  the  *'  Old  Red  Sandstone"  placed  its  author 
at  one  boimd  in  the  first  rank  of  living  geologists ;  while  his 
pains-taking  researches,  his  accurate  descriptions,  his  poetic  colour- 
ing and  philosophic  reflection,  excited  the  wonder  of  his  scientific 
compeers,  and  called  for  their  commendations.  In  the  third 
chapter  of  this  his  first  scientific  work,  an  allusion  is  made  to  the 
Development  Theory  as  propounded  by  Lamarck.  This  theory  is, 
in  its  germ,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Anaxagoras,  and  owes  its  exist- 
ence to  the  distaste  of  a  certain  class  of  philosophic  minds  to  the 
agency  of  miracle  in  creation.  It  does  not  seek  to  dispute  the 
being  and  personality  of  God  as  the  first  great  originating  Cause : 
but  it  places  that  God  far  remote  and  apart  from  Ilis  works ;  and,  in 
cfiect,  degrades  man  to  the  level  of  the  irresponsible  brute.  Little 
could  Hugh  Miller  have  fancied,  when  bestowing  a  few  passing 
words  on  the  absurdity  of  the  philosophic  fancies  of  Lamarck,  that 
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in  a  few  years  lie  was  to  witness  the  appearance  of  the  "  Vestiges 
of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation/'  by  an  able  British  Writer, 
who,  if  not  profoundly,  was  at  least  extensively  acquainted  with 
natural  science.  The  "  Vestiges  *'  is  substantially  a  reproduction 
of  Lamarck's  theory  of  development,  with  all  the  fresh  enforcement 
of  which  its  new  advocate  was  capable.  The  principle  of  deve- 
lopment in  creation,  as  concerns  geology,  the  author  proudly 
attempts  to  establish,  by  a  series  of  imperfect  inferences,  and  by  a 
loose  and  general  land  of  reasoning  on  the  fact  that  the  strata  of 
the  earth  exhibit  a  progression  or  ascent  in  the  scale  of  animal 
life,  from  the  molluscous  type  of  the  older  rocks  to  fishes,  to 
reptiles,  to  birds,  to  the  mammals  of  the  Tertiary,  and  lastly,  to 
man.  The  progression,  so  far  as  geological  research  has  attained, 
is  undoubted ;  but,  is  it  a  progression  by  development  and  trans- 
mutation ;  or  by  a  series  of  creations — by  the  direct  and  repeated 
forth-puttings  of  miraculous  power  ?  The  author  of  the  "  Vestiges*' 
maintains  the  former  position — Miller,  in  the  "  Footprints  of  the 
Creator,"  the  latter.  As  far  as  the  history  of  fishes  is  concerned. 
Miller  conclusively  proves  that,  while  there  has  been  progression 
of  tjrpe  or  class  of  animal  life,  there  has  been  exactly  the  reverse 
of  development.  The  Ganoids  and  Placoids  of  the  Old  Red  Sand- 
stone ocean  were  more  highly  organized — stood  higher  in  the  scale 
of  ichthyic  life  than  the  existing  fishes  of  our  seas. 

The  **  Testimony  of  the  Rocks  "  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
powerful,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  ambitious  of  all  Hugh  Miller's 
writings.  Most  of  the  lectures  of  which  the  volume  is  composed 
have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Mosaic  and  Geological  records  of  creation.  Here 
we  enter  upon  controverted,  or,  at  least,  unconsolidated  ground. 
Practical  geologists,  the  men  of  the  hammer,  each  in  his  own 
department  devoted  to  research  and  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and 
seeing  year  by  year  landmarks  removed  and  opinions  modified  or 
overthrown,  have  turned  away  with  a  kind  of  impatient  haste  fix)m 
Miller's  speculations,  and  have  cared  but  Uttle,  m  any  manner,  to 
approach  the  Theological  bearings  of  their  science.  The  revision 
of  the  long-accepted  rendering  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
required  by  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,"  is  a  stumbling-block 
to  others.  This,  with  a  persuasion  that  the  time  has  not  yet 
arrived  for  grand  geological  generalisings,  accounts  sufficiently  for 
the  opposition  wdth  which  in  certain  quarters  the  scheme  of  recon- 
ciliation propounded  by  Miller  has  been  received.  We  venture  to 
think,  however,  that  although  the  lamented  author  may  not  have 
advanced  a  theory  free  from  all  objection,  or  one  that  will  not 
require  modification  from  future  geological  discovery,  he  has,  at 
least,  indicated  points  of  wonderful  agreement  between  the  Record 
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of  the  Rocks  and  that  of  Moses,  and  surely  pointed  in  the  direction 
in  which  an  entire  harmony  is  to  be  sought.  As  a  Kterary  pro- 
duction, the  work  is  distinguished  by  originaKty  and  comprehen- 
siveness of  conception,  by  philosophic  depth,  and  by  great  imagi- 
native power. 

Two  posthumous  volumes  have  recently  been  published,  the 
"  Cruise  of  the  Betsy,"  with  "  Rambles  of  a  Geologist,"  and  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  before  the  Philosophical  Institution  of 
Edinburgh,  which  Mrs.  Miller,  as  her  husband's  literary  executrix, 
entitles,  **  Sketch  Book  of  Popular  Geology."  The  first  is  a  record 
of  excursions  among  the  Hebrides,  and  of  ramblings  over  ten  thou- 
sand miles  of  fossiliferous  deposits,  while  the  latter  is  the  elabo- 
rated result  of  the  so- acquired  geological  facts.  The  materials  of 
both  volumes  were  intended  to  form  part  of  a  projected  work  on 
the  Geology  of  Scotland — a  work  which,  of  all  men,  Hugh  Miller 
was  most  qualified  to  write,  and  which  he  designed  to  be  the 
maximum  opun  of  his  life.  It  is  fortunate  that  so  much  material 
has  been  left  in  a  state  so  finished.  The  volumes  are  marked  in 
full  degree  by  all  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the  writer: 
the  one  exhibiting  the  freedom  and  freshness  of  unstudied  narra- 
tive and  description  ;  the  other  bespeaking  the  labour  of  the  closet, 
in  its  symmetrical  grouping  of  facts  and  graceful  precision  of 
diction.  We  should  have  before  alluded  to  an  Essay  on  the 
geology  of  the  Bass  Rock  and  the  surrounding  district,  which  was 
a  contribution  to  a  conjoint  volume,  and  which,  as  a  piece  of 
felicitous  writing,  ranks  among  the  highest  of  its  author's  com- 
positions. 

AVe  now  proceed  to  notice  certain  of  Hugh  Miller's  character- 
istics as  a  writer  and  a  man.  And  first  as  to  style.  From  all 
quarters  have  proceeded  commendations  of  the  superior  excellence 
of  his  style  as  a  writer.  Reviewers,  literary  men,  politicians,  men 
of  s(uence,  all  combine  to  laud  the  beauty,  grace,  ease,  and 
simplicity  of  his  writings.  We  admire  the  modesty,  not  less  than 
the  beauty  of  Miller's  style.  It  is  void  of  all  pretension,  straining, 
and  affectation.  There  is  nothing  in  it  inflated  or  magniloquent — 
never  have  we  words  which  give  a  sound  only,  and  do  not  convey 
a  definite  and  distinct  meaning.  For  the  charm  of  his  style  he 
has  been  compared  to  Goldsmith.  With  some  points  in  common, 
yet  in  others  how  greatly  do  the  two  writers  differ !  Goldsmith  is 
pleasing  and  graceful ;  Hugh  Miller,  with  these  qualities,  is  also 
robust  and  vivid — ^lie  penetrt^es  deeper — he  bears  along  a 
weightier  burden  of  thought  than  does  the  artless,  simple-minded 
autliorof  the  *^  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  Goldsmith  we  liken  to  the 
butterfly  dallpng  among  the  flowers,  and  dancing  in  the  simbeams 
— ^now  here,  now  there,  as  fancy  bids  ;  Miller,  to  the  intent  and 
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earnest  bee,  whose  loaded  thighs  betoken  its  practical  enei^, 
and  whose  graceful  gyrations  and  soaring  evolutions  are  all 
strictly  subordinate  to  the  pressing  business  that  sets  it  on  the 
wing. 

Not  the  least  prominent  of  our  Author's  mental  powers  is  his 
imagination.  That  creative  imagination  which  enters  as  an  essen- 
tial constituent  into  the  highest  grade  of  poetic  genius,  we  need 
scarcely  say  he  did  not  possess.  The 'faculty,  as  it  existed  in 
Miller,  was  rather  kindred  to  that  which  his  friend,  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  John  Foster  the  Essayist,  exhibit  in  their  writings.  With  all 
the  three  writers,  this  noblest  faculty  of  the  mind  plays  a  potent 
part,  and  shows  itself  either  as  interfusing,  expanding,  or 
subliming  the  subject-matter  of  their  thought.  The  unagination 
of  Dr.  Chalmers  gives  a  colour,  a  tone,  and  a  diffusiveness  to  the 
whole  texture  of  his  thinking.  He  impresses,  and  not  seldom 
wearies  by  a  series  of  gorgeous  iterations ;  he  nms  his  thought 
again  and  again  through  an  imaginative  woof,  and  presents  it  in 
every  possible  aspect.  John  Foster's  more  profound  thinking  is 
ever  and  anon  borne  upward,  as  it  were,  n*om  its  depths,  and 
irradiated  by  his  imagination.  Hugh  Miller's  imaginative  faculty 
is  more  generally  subdued,  more  quietly  active,  though  not  less 
present,  than  that  of  Chalmers — ^it  more  interfuses  and  shapes  the 
substance  of  the  thought  than  does  that  of  Foster.  It  is  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  imagination  to  make  the  dry  bones  live — to 
invest  the  otherwise  dreary  details  of  a  subject  with  freshness  and 
interest.  And  in  this  respect  we  are  always  sensible  of  the  action 
of  the  faculty  in  the  perusal  of  Miller.  To  the  mental  eye,  the 
surface  of  his  thinking  is  not  only  suffused  with  beauty,  but  its 
substance,  as  if  the  imaginative  force  acted  from  beneath,  is 
moulded  into  gentle  and  graceful  imdulations — the  reader  never 
finds  himself  on  a  tame  level  or  a  dead  flat,  but  amid  a  varied 
expanse  of  hedge-row,  hiU,  and  vale.  Grandly,  however,  on  occa- 
sions, as  in  certain  passages  of  the  "  Testimony  of  the  Rocks," 
and  of  the  posthumous  lectures,  the  intensified  thought  is  heaved 
into  table-lands  of  a  sublimer  altitude. 

Mental  robustness  is  another  characteristic.  There  is  a  grasp 
and  breadth  of  thought  in  Miller's  writings,  which  evince  an 
intellect  of  the  highest  order.  In  thoroughness  of  mental  operation 
he  again  reminds  us  of  John  Foster.  Foster  is  more  profound,  and 
upon  a  s}Tnpathctic  reader,  exerts  an  intenser  influence.  The  body 
of  Foster's  thought  shades  into  the  indefinite  ;  while  Miller  is  at 
once  deep  and  clear  as  a  Highland  lake.  This  character  of  lucidity 
is  owing  to  the  thoroughness  of  his  intellectual  processes;  but 
perhaps  not  less  to  the  kind  of  material  upon  which  his  mind 
operated — ^he  deals  with  the  concrete ;  seldom  with  the  abstract 
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The  staple  of  liis  thinking  concerns  itself  with  facts,  with  the 
tangible  and  the  definite.  Foster's  bias  was  meditative — ^his 
melancholic  idiosyncrasy  invests  his  speculative  moralisings  with  a 
sombre  tinge.  Miller  is  gladsome  as  sunshine — ^broader — more 
genial  and  outgoing  to  the  world  of  reality  and  nature.  Both 
writers  in  their  several  modes  are  original.  But  wherein  consists 
originality  ?  In  the  free  expression  of  the  individuality  of  genius. 
It  is  the  prerogative  of  the  man  of  genius  to  see  and  feel  for 
himself.  uTiat  he  sees  and  feels  he  utters.  And  this  utterance 
we  term  oiiginal,  not  because  by  a  lucky  hit  it  happens  to  be 
new,  but  because  it  is  genuine — ^bccause  it  is  not  the  echo  of  other 
men's  thinking,  but  the  true  expression  of  his  own.  Thoughts 
and  fancies  thus  minted  in  the  brain  of  genius  bear  the  royal 
stamp  of  genuine  originalit}^ — their  value  is  recognised  at  a  glance 
— they  pass  current  without  (question.  Every  page  of  Miller's 
works  bears  this  impress  of  origmality ;  for  every  page  reflects  the 
individuahty  of  the  author,  and  truly  expresses  the  thoughts  of  a 
deep-seeing  mind.  In  large  degree  he  had  the  faculty  of  seeing  for 
himself  and  reasoning  for  himself.  On  the  field  of  his  favourite 
science,  Geolog}',  this  is  most  discernible.  But  not  only  in  matters 
of  science,  in  all  the  varied  subjects  he  handled  we  find  the  same 
insight  and  discrimination — the  same  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence of  judgment — the  same  air  of  combined  ease  and 
strength — the  same  peculiar  cast  of  thought,  and  the  same  unob- 
trusive beauty  of  expression.  What  Richtcr  said  of  the  German 
t)oct  Herder,  is  also  vcr}'  applicable  to  our  Author,  as  it  is  more  or 
CSS  to  every  strong  man  of  genius — "He  is  a  northern  oak  whose 
branches  are  sensitive  plants."  An  exquisite  emblem  of  Hugh 
Miller !  How  aptly  docs  the  figure  express  that  which  is  inflexible, 
stui'dy,  and  indomitable  in  his  mental  habitude  and  character,  and 
also  that  which  in  the  touch  and  complexion  of  his  genius  is 
refined  and  delicate  !  In  intellect  large  of  girth — towering  and 
massive — yet  also  endued  with  the  sensibility  which  thrills  to 
ever}^  touch  of  those  ethereal  influences  which  the  poetic  spirit 
alone  can  feel. 

Miller's  writings  exhibit  high  powers  of  description.  Here  he 
greatly  excels.  Traits  of  character — the  minutiaj  of  scientific 
detail — sceneiy  and  natural  appearances,  are  all  depicted  with  the 
easy  ^-igorous  touch  of  a  master's  hand.  His  taste,  too,  was  pure 
and  hcaltliful.  We  cannot  recal  a  single  phrase  of  his  writings 
defective  in  right  feeling,  or  which  ti^enches  in  the  sHghtest  on  the 
coarse  or  the  indelicate.  Had  he  mt  and  humour  ?  He  shows 
himself  a  humorist,  not  a  wit.  Humour,  however,  is  higher  in 
kind  than  wit — Avit  is  the  sparkle  of  the  intellect ;  humour  the 
effusion  of  the  whole  nature,  moral  and  intellectual.     Voltaire 
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%A<  ,-i  t^:: ;  Ko  h:iJ  not  nobleness  of  soul  enoui^h  to  be  a  humorist. 
A  *:,'*;^b:t\il  \>nn  of  humour  runs  thn>u,i^h  **  My  SehooN  ami 
S.V,>y4:i\as:ors"  and  adds  much  to  its  cliarin  ;  so  aUo  in  tht^ 
•*  Virs:  Inu^rt^ssions/*  and  in  the  "  Scenes  and  Lcircnd^.'* 

4, 

The  t\vo-i\liriHl  weapon  of  sarcasm  he  could  wield  whi'u  he 
ch*v^^  with  a  matchless  effect.  In  his  hand-to-hand  cnronntrrs 
with  his  opponents  in  the  (M)lumns  of  his  journal,  as  is  well  known, 
his  thrusts  weiv  sure  and  his  aim  etfoctive.  Tnrv  wrrc,  h'>w- 
over,  opponents;  they  had  step])cd  int(>  the  arena  to  nna^ure 
swords  with  him;  and  that  blows  are  heavv  an<l  thru'-t^  '-urr,  is 
it  not  the  fortune  of  warfare  ^ 

The  hijijh  advanta;i;e  and  value  of  self-culture  we  take  to  In-  tin' 
great  lesscm  which  the  career  (»f  Ilui^h  Milh'r  teaehe^ — a  enitnie 
whose  aim  is  not  personal  aLru:randisenient  or  worldly  >n('ee-s,  hiit 
what  is  nobler  far,  th(^  dui^  devel(>])ment  and  exercise  of  all  the 
wondrous  powiTs  with  which  the  Creator  has  endowed  us.  The 
culture  that  this  self-made  and  noble-minded  man  (••>ntriv«d  t.> 
work  out  for  him^'lf  was  wide  as  the  rani^e  of  his  facnlti(s.  His 
mind  and  heart  were  open  and  n^-^ponsive  to  the  noMr  an«l  lirp»ie 
in  character  and  jietion,  and  to  all  the  varied  i'«»rni<  of  litoraiv 
excellence.  His  career  was  markecl  by  sinirular  jMr-^i^teni-y  «»f 
purpose.  The  proi^ress  of  his  mind  was  t>nward,  and  --till  onward  ; 
it  knew  no  rest  or  pause.      Intleed,  for  sneh   a'^   h*',  j)au^"  is  ini- 

Iwssible.  W(aild  that  pause  or  respii4»,  for  his  nwn  >.if«  t\,  had 
)een  possible !  Would  that  hismi-ntal  t«Ml  had  Immu  h-^^  in(•^-'^ant ! 
As  it  wa^,  his  acquisitions  in  the  domain  of  knowItd.:i*  wm* 
followed  bv  his  own  aehieveinents  in  lit'iature  and  ^imrr.  Tiie 
oaf^r  curiosity  td*  the  boy  ripens  into  tin*  p^wrr  that  juodurcd 
the  volume  of  poeni*^,  aiid  that  a'ja'n  inti>  that  e:ioa«ity  and  a**- 
quiri'nu'Ut  of  wliich  the  '*Te^tini«»ny  of  tin-  K-iik^"  i^  ihr  r\prrs- 
sion  and  memorial.  Ke>olute  p*  r^i^tmry,  --teady  mental  a"lNan«t«, 
were  markiMl  characteristics  of  th*'  man.  Tin*  advrr^iiy  tif  rir- 
oumstance  which  sulMlues  so  many,  >Iii:htly  ath«iid  him ; — h*-  made 
circumstance  subservient.  What  Mrin»  d  r«  tardinu' "b^tarlr^  \N«re 
not  only  overcome,  but  eonvert'd  int"  ih**  in'.in>  ^f  pr'»jn-^>.  As 
lie  took  his  wav  on  that  earh   TrbiuaiA  ni«»ni!i!i:  ti«  tih   <'pi!nirtv 

ft  •  ■  * 

(|uarry,  to  beirin  a  life  of  manual  l-iil.  in^irid  nf  i|Maht\ini:  fur  a 
learned  professiim,  a**  his  wnrlhy  un<  h  >  urnt-l.  it  laijht  havi*  him 
Kiid  that  he  was  di»Mi:i««I  to  ••!»>rMi:t\ .  ||.i\\  r  in  thi -••  piu^di 
bhn'ks  of  sand<t'»ne  a--i-t  in  hi**  in.  nt.d  i  !•  \  iM»nr'  Al  i- !  w  I  it 
else  can  lln-y  do  but  Mind  a  p<:|Miuil  h:i.:-:  in  hi--  juiji  l- 
But  this  youni:  inlrllretual  Tit  m  i-  ii"l  t'»  1.  -  •  i  ;-;l\  inijM-.iid. 
He  wriu'^s  from  the  dnmh  pM-k  lie-  -  -  r  t  "t  v-  -''ij-a.  And. 
bv  nn*an'«  of  the  in^iLrbt  and  tu.  i.:\  <.f  -ui"  i.  i  i^it-  Il.i  *,  ha^  in* 
not  made  that  same  C>ld  Red  Sand^t^nt*  «»i  rpinianv  the  chiif 
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monument  to  his  fame  ?   Has  he  not  written  upon  it,  in  characters 
not  soon  to  be  effaced,  the  name — Hugh  Miller-? 

Persistency  of  purpose  is  allied  to  ambition;  ^but  Miller's 
ambition  was  noble  and  manly,  and  without  one  sordid  tinge. 
Intellectually  ambitious  and  self- asserting,  he  was  personally 
modest  and  shy.  He  shrank  from  no  encounter  where  truth  and 
right  were  concerned.  He  would  take  any  man  to  task,  in  literary 
warfare,  who  fairly  crossed  his  path  ;  yet  would  he  shim  publicity 
and  personal  display,  and  studiously  court  the  retirement  that  he 
loved. 

One  other  manly  quality  was  his  sense  or  pride  of  independence. 
Burns  too  frequently  obtruded  the  personal  independence  in  which 
he  gloried  upon  the  notice  of  others.  Miller  quietly  acted  and 
deeply  cherished  his.  This  was  a  prerogative  and  a  possession 
with  wliich  he  would  suffer  no  one  to  interfere.  Had  he  not  for 
himself,  and  by  his  own  right  hand,  carved  out  his  way  from  the 
Cromarty  quarry  to  competence,  to  honour,  to  fame  P  And  what 
living  man  was  there,  what  peer  of  the  realm  even,  that  would 
deign  to  act  as  his  patron,  or  proffer  to  take  him  by  the  hand  P  If 
ever  man  stood  alone  and  unpropped,  that  man  was  Hugh  Miller. 
And  yet,  we  should  lose  the  key  to  the  fall  appreciation  of  his 
character,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  man,  without  a  clear  reference  to 
his  Christian  faith.  On  this  point  we  quote  his  own  words.  "  I 
was  led,"  he  says,  **to  sec  that  my  Theologic  System  had  previously 
wanted  a  central  object  to  which  the  heart,  as  certainly  as  the 
intellect,  could  attach  itself,  and  that  the  true  centre  of  an 
efficient  Christianity  is,  as  the  name  ought  of  itself  to  indicate, 
*  THE  Word  made  flesh.'  "  The  Word  made  Flesh  was  to  him 
the  central  sun  of  the  Christian  System,  "  to  be  appreciated  not 
only  intellectually  as  a  doctrine,  but  as  a  Divine  Person,  so  truly 
Man  that  the  affections  of  the  human  heart  can  lay  hold  upon 
Him,  and  so  truly  God  that  the  mind,  through  faith,  can  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  Him." 
When  the  heart  of  such  a  man  finds  repose  on  the  all- 
worthy,  all-infinite  Object,  there  is,  vdth.  a  higher  purpose,  a 
new  light  and  power,  a  wider  reach  and  scope,  given  to  the 
intellect,  as  well  as  a  fresh  harmony  and  consistency  imparted 
to  its  operations.  But  for  the  sincerity  of  his  Christian  faith 
and  trust,  the  organisms  of  the  rocks  would  not  in  his  hands 
so  have  testified  of  God  as  to  cast  wondrous  light  upon  the  great 
fact  and  ultimate  end  of  the  Incarnation.  Geology  remains  not 
with  him  a  science  of  mere  detail  and  uncouth  terminology — ^it 
bears  witness  to  the  truth  of  Revelation,  and  does  homage  before 
the  throne  of  the  Highest.  Grandly,  indeed,  has  he  illuminated 
by  his  consecrated  genius  the  great  eras  of  our  earth's  past,  and 
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nuido  iko  rocks  vocal  to  the  Creator's  glory.  As  wo  peruse  liis 
Ivu^^^  wo  gaze  througli  the  countless  ages  of  time  into  the  ^^sta 
of  the  l>y-gono  eternity ;  and  as  the  wondrous  panonunti  of 
change  stretches  out  before  us,  we  see  the  unfoldiii'i:  of  the  Divine 
plan — the  onward  march  of  the  Di\'ine  purjxyse— <mo  preparatory 
op*K*h  succeeded  by  another,  with  an  ever-ascendinj;  «^*a(lation  «>f 
orgsinized  existences,  until  the  earth,  fitted  aii<l  furnishi^l,  at 
length  receives  a  nobler  denizen,  and  Man,  (Jod-likt?  and  vrvi-t, 
steps  upon  the  scene.  Nor  does  MillcT  stoj)  hen* — he  makrs  his 
science  point  to  the  future — to  rede<.»nied  and  glf)ritied  humanity — 
''to that  grand  terminal  dynasty,  in  which  all  pn)|^res^ion  elt>si's  in 
the  unending  reign  of  the  God-nuin  Monarch  :  " 

Hugh  Miller  has  passed  away !  Not  again  will  his  soeniin-xly 
robust  and  well-known  f»»nn,  enwrapped  in  sh(])hi'i-d's  ])laid,  l>o 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  or  met  with  whi'u  on  his 
geological  excursions  at  country  inn  or  mil  way  station.  Not 
again  are  his  living  features,  so  indicative  of  modest  manlinrss 
and  hitent  power,  to  meet  the  gaze  of  the  curious  and  i\w  admir- 
ing, or  to  relax  from  thoir  rt^i)os(.^  to  the  cordial  git'ctin^  of  frirnd- 
ship.  There*  was  mourning  and  dismay  at  his  untimely  n*mnval, 
snatched  as  he  was  from  earth  bv  a  stn>kt'  as  mvstrrious  as  it  was 
unexpected  and  overwhelming.  And  fertile  its  SiM>tlan<l  hits 
proved  in  men  of  mark,  many  generations  may  ela|>s(»  In'fure  it 
produces  another  such  as  he.  S|KH'ially,  thi^n,  is  it  berttiinir  that 
the  country  which  he  so  trulv  and  pnaidly  loved,  should,  with  :i 
mingled  feeling  of  resi>ect  imd  admiration,  revere  his  memory  and 
cherish  his  name. 


III. 
ZINZENDORF:— f  HAITKU  11. 

A   BRIEF  SKETCH    FROM    THE    ni>IOi:Y   oi    IHi:    MOKAVIVNS. 

It  in  little  to  l)e  wondennl  nt  that  <>lil  |{:i1>lii  A1)ru)i:nii  couM  nndrr- 
Btand  neither Zinzeiidorf  nor  his  purpnM-'^.  Writ*  tiifii-  not  Cliristians 
enough  ait  that  |K'nod,  from  wlioni  lii^  ii::irii-  cmIIi-.I  t'urtli  nuTliinL' Imt 
a  comimsstonato  smile?  Are  tluii'  mmiu-  ^lu-ii  -lillr  Oiilv  mtw 
whcn  the  man  and  hiH  laltonrs  liavr  U'ruinr  niuutrnt'  )ii>titr\.  wliirli, 
though  not  always  inijuirtial,  is  at  K';i>l  tV< «'  IVktii  {h  r^mial  aiiiin<>>ii  v, 
can  that  bo  said. 

Zinxcndorf  was  Xwm  on  the  *Jt;i)i  of  M:iv.  \7*'**.  ff  :i  tnniilv  that 

«  • 

had  quitted  AoBtria  and  settled  iu  Saxony  on  aet-ount  i»t' their  rflipon. 
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High  worldly  position  and  true  piety  of  heart  were  attribntes  of  this 
family ;  and  the  parents  of  the  young  Count  invited  the  pious  Spener 
to  be  one  of  his  sponsors,  that  their  Nicholas  Ludwig  might  be  stimu- 
lated and  carried  forward  by  his  example.  Six  weeks  after  baptidln, 
the  child  was  carried  to  his  father's  death*  bed,  and  received  his 
blessing.  That  blessing  was  not  lost.  His  maternal  grandmother, 
the  Baroness  von  Gersdorff,  received  the  mother  and  child  into  her 
house ;  and  as  the  young  widow  soon  married  again,  the  little  Count 
remained  under  the  care  of  his  grandmother  and  his  aunt  Henrietta. 

It  was  a  blessed  school  for  childhood.  Two  women  who  could 
educate  a  man  like  Zinzendorf  deserve  more  than  a  monument  of 
stone  or  brass  erected  to  their  memories.  Under  them  he  became 
the  child  that  could  shed  tears  of  tenderness  at  the  recital  of  a 
Saviour's  love  and  sufferings  ;  that  could  already  enjoy  communion 
with  Him ;  that  could  hold  prayer-meetings  with  his  household ; 
and  that  restrained,  by  his  piety  alone,  a  band  of  Swedish  soldiers 
who  broke  into  his  grandmother's  castle  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
A  child  of  six  years  old,  praying  and  speaking  of  God,  was  to  these 
untutored  men  a  striking  and  soul-subduing  sight. 

The  foundation  which  these  excellent  women  laid  was  built  upon 
by  an  admirable  tutor,  named  Erdling,  Whatever  is  beautiful  and 
holy  in  the  Church  of  Christ  was  brought  into  the  child's  heart,  and 
there  received  in  a  deeply  impressible  soil.  His  earnestness  was 
such,  that  he  himself  tells  us  of  his  feelings  at  the  time  : — "  Every 
one  whom  I  saw  approaching  the  Lord's  table  I  could  not  but  address 
with  reverence ;  for  the  words,  *  He  whom  the  heavens  cannot  contain 
now  condescends  to  dwell  with  thee,'  went  so  to  my  heart,  that  I 
really  believed  such  an  one  had,  by  the  Lord's  body,  been  verily 
united  into  one  spirit  with  Him." 

A  desire  had  already  risen  in  the  child's  heart  to  be  at  some  future 
time  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  dissuasions  of 
his  friends  and  relatives,  his  desire  was  eventually  accomphshed. 
With  surprise  we  read  the  hymns  written  by  him  in  his  boyhood — 
each  of  them  the  expression  of  a  heart  free  and  happy  in  his  Saviour's 
love.  This  cliildish  piety  had  nothing  morbid  in  it : — Zinzendorf  was 
a  merry,  happy  boy,  and  in  his  intercourse  with  others,  full  of  kind- 
ness and  R}Tnpathy. 

His  confirmation  was  now  drawing  near ;  and  what  he  felt  on  the 
occasion  is  expressed  in  his  hymn,  entitled  his  "  First  Communion," 
written  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

In  his  eleventh  year,  his  grandmother  had  sent  hinn  to  the  college 
at  Halle ;  and  there,  under  the  direction  of  the  pious  Franke,  he  was 
well  cared  for.  But  in  the  two  tutors  whom  he  had  up  to  his  nine- 
teenth year  a  mistake  was  made,  especially  by  his  grandmother. 
She  instructed  them  to  be  very  strict  with  him,  lest  he  should  fall 
into  self-conceit ;  and  this  led  to  unkind  and  injudicious  treatment. 
But  neither  his  teachers'  short-sighted  zeal,  nor  his  own  frequent 
illnesses,  could  turn  Zinzendorfs  young  heart  fi'om  the  Lord.  The 
severities  he  experienced  were  lightened  by  some  friendships  lie 
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formed,  which  were  ratified  by  mntual  desires  to  live  and  lalxmr  for 
Christ.  These  early  intimacies  became  life-frii'iidships ;  and  wliat. 
was  purposed  by  the  lads  in  their  youn^,  aitlont  coiirar^*,  was  rjirritd 
out  by  them  in  manhood.  One  of  these,  Fn'dfi'irk  do  NVuittvilU', 
a  member  of  the  brotherhood  formed  at  llalle,  lx.>raiiic  iu  ut  tor- life 
his  most  faithfid  coadjutor. 

If  Zinzeudorf  were,  in  the  opinion  of  those  wlio  <li«l  not  undiT- 
stand  him,  a  singular  pupil,  he  was  a  still  nioiv  crcfntrit*  student  - 
BO  different  from  those  of  his  own  rank  and  furlinir,  as  to  Im'  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  all  but  a  few  true  friends.  At  NVittcinl»urir  1m' 
devoted  himself  more  to  tlieolo«ry  than  to  the  hnv,  to  whirh  lie  had 
been  destined;  and  at  nineteen,  accordinj^  to  custom,  hr  \va>  sint 
on  his  travels.  At  Paris,  where  too  many  youiiLT  (lernians  Itarni  to 
spend  German  money  and  forj^et  (rernian  nuiiuu>rs  and  nioraU,  hi* 
Bought  out  the  eminent  men  of  the  day,  was  h»ved  and  rstn-nH'd  l»y 
them,  and  honouivd  with  particular  favour  at  court,  llrpntrind 
visiting  the  hospitals,  however,  to  frequenting  the  palaces  i»f  tlic  rirli 
and  the  great. 

On  liis  rt^turn  from  Paris,  he  visited  his  aunt,  the  ('nuntr>s  nt 
Castile,  and  theiv  he  inin;^incd  he  had  tound  the  companion  wlioni 
Ood  had  destined  to  iiini  for  life.  In  a  hap)>y.  hopeful  spirit,  he 
continued  his  iourney  witli  the  fair  Theodora's  iniaLr<>  t<>  eheer  him 
on  the  road  ;  when  he  diseovered  that  an  attachment  to  her  already 
existed  on  the  part  of  his  friend.  Count  Henry  xi\.  of  JUu.h.s. 
Ebcrsdorff. 

After  a  severe  internal  conflict,  the  unsrltisli  Zin/.endorf  drtrr- 
mined  to  withdraw  his  ]»n "tensions  in  favour  <if  his  frimd.  **  She 
will  be  less  expowd  to  the  dan^rers  of  tlie  worM.  and  at  the  .<amt.< 
time  placed  in  a  hi«;her  position  than  I  eouhl  otfcr  Iht.  I  will  sacri- 
fice to  the  JAjnl's  will,  therefore,  the  dearest  aU'eeiion  I  havr  on 
earth." 

Thus  mused  /inzendorf;  and  travel  I  ini;  haek  with  ln\  friend  tt> 
Castile,  he  there  lK»sou;rht  the  favour  of  her  whom  1m*  loveil  in  U-- 
half  of  his  friend,  bh'ssed  their  eiiLTaL^'ement.  and   hallowed   it    hv  a 

« 

prayer  which  divw  tears  tntni  jdl  present.  Tlu-  vi-ims  he  wroti-  at 
that  time  show  a  sti*onir  ami  lively  faith,  ainl  at  the  same  time  a 
bumble  and  self-sacriticini;  spirit,  which  hrcailn^  thiouu^h  thrm  occa- 
sionally, like  a  plaintive  minor  note  in  a  safnil  mel<iily. 

The  desire  of  tievotinir  hiinsi-lf  ti»  the  mini««ir\  was  now  stniiiL'er 
than  ever,  but  his  ivlatives  wi-re  ^Tn-nuou-lv  Mppu-nl  to  it  ;  and 
though  now  in  pos-scssitm  of  his  tori  urn-.  In-  «li  fi  rn-il  lo  their  wi>hc-, 
and  hought  a  p>vernment  appointmnii  at  l)r«  •Mim.  Jb'  enn-ird  nu 
it  with  evident  n*pugnance  ;  om-  i»f  hi^  w  inh.  ^.  inwrvr**.  was  t'ultillcd. 
He  was  able  to  obtain  by  purchast>  the  f^tati*  of  |{i-riholiU«lnrtf.  U-- 
longing  to  his  gnmdmoiher.  in  eoiinc«';ioM  with  uhii-h  hr  had  con- 
ceived designs  similar  to  those  which  wnr  :iti<-r\\  ;o-iU  ili\i]npi->l  nt 
Hermhut.  Thither  he  ealleil  a  voun-j  auil  pji-u^  •■.iiiili-ialt'.  .Inliann 
Andreas  llot he,  whom  he  hatl  h-arnt  t*»  li»\i'  ami  i  ••it  i m  a-  «'Ui  nf 
Christ's  children ;  and  over  hi:i  huuM-hohl  he  set  hi.t  stcwunl   lleiu. 
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an  equally  remarkable  man ;  for  it  was  Zinzendorf 's  peculiar  gift  to 
find  out  the  right  man  for  the  right  place.  In  offering  to  his  friend 
Rothe,  the  care  of  the  parish  of  Bertholdsdorff,  he  wrote — "[Go  forth, 
then,  into  the  Lord's  vineyard  !  He  sends  you  to  reap  His  harvest ; 
you  are  the  bearer  of  glad  tidings ;  go  in  peace  !  Feed  the  flock  of 
Christ.  Say  to  the  righteous  that  it  shall  be  well  with  them.  Make 
a  straight  path  for  the  glory  of  God.  Show  the  Lamb  of  God  to 
your  disciples,  and  direct  them  to  it.  You  shall  find  in  me  a  bro- 
ther and  coadjutor,  rather  than  a  patron ;  and,  poor  and  weak  as  I 
am,  I  will  help  you  to  fight  in  the  strength  of  the  Lord  Jesus." 

With  a  steadfast  view  to  his  projected  course,  the  Count  married 
Erdmuth  Dorothea,  Countess  of  Reuss,  the  sister  of  his  friend  Count 
Henry.  The  maniage  took  place,  September  the  7th,  1722.  He  did 
not  conceal  from  her  what  she  would  have  to  expect  in  a  union  with 
him ;  and  as  she  was  persuaded  that  his  call  was  a  leading  of  Provi- 
dence, he  was  sure  he  had  found  in  her  a  suitable  helpmate. 

While  the  Count  was  preparing  for  his  marriage,  a  carpenter  from 
Moravia,  niamed  Christian  David,  came  to  him  and  told  him  of  the 
oppressions  to  which  the  Protestants  calling  themselves  Moravian 
Brethren  were  there  subjected,  and  begged  him  to  afford  some  of 
them  a  place  of  refuge.  The  Count,  without  thinking  much  about 
it,  granted  his  request.  He  heard  shortly  from  his  steward  of  the 
arrival  of  some  Moravians,  and  sanctioned  their  remaining  for  the 
present.  He  little  thought  that  these  were  to  be  the  founders  of 
Hermhut.  In  the  following  autumn,  when  he  travelled  to  Bertholds- 
dorff, and  arrived  within  a  short  distance  of  the  village,  he  was  struck 
by  the  appearance  of  a  light  on  the  hill  Huttberg ;  and,  stopping 
his  carriage,  he  walked  up  to  it.  It  was  burning  in  the  first  house 
built  by  the  Moldavians.  Here  Christian  David  had  felled  the  first 
tree,  saying  "  Here  hath  the  sparrow  found  a  house,  and  the  swallow 
a  nest  for  herself,  even  thine  altars,  O  Lord  of  Hosts  !"  This  was 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1722. 

Zinzendorf  greeted  his  new  subjects  cordially,  and  together  they 
bent  their  knees  and  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  watch  over  that 
house.  And  He  did  so.  In  a  few  years,  the  mustard-seed  became 
a  tree  and  threw  out  branches.  Continually  did  that  apostolic  man, 
Christian  David,  take  tip  his  staff  and  guide  fresh  parties  of  his 
brethren  to  this  favoured  spot — the  men  carrying  their  psalm-books, 
the  women  their  children.  Frequently  they  left  behind  them  well- 
filled  houses  and  bams,  and  carried  nothing  away  with  them  but  the 
faith  of  their  fathers,  and  their  hopes  of  a  place  of  quiet  rest.  Yet 
these  were  the  very  fugitives  that  received  the  warmest  welcome. 
Those  who  brought  their  valuables  were  looked  on  more  doubtfully. 
Many  came  from  other  parts  besides  Moravia,  but  all  from  the  same 
motive,  and  the  discipline  of  the  ancient  Church,  which  Zinzendorf 
increasingly  loved,  daily  built  up  and  strengthened  the  congregation. 

Zinzendorf  was  the  pastor's  faithful  helper.  He  went  from  house 
to  house,  teaching  and  exhorting ;  he  and  his  wife  drew  the  little 
ones  of  the  settlement  around  them,  and  founded  those  schools  which 
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for  more  than  a  century,  have  been  a  blesslnp^  to  all  Christian 
countries.  In  this,  the  Count  was  faithfullv  aided  bv  liis  mntlc, 
benevolent  friend,  Frederick  De  Watteville,  and  bv  maiiy  tir^t-rato 
men  of  the  congregation — Christian  David,  the  Nitsrlnnaiins,  and 
others.  Many  women  were  already  willing  and  active  members  of 
the  community. 

The  most  striking  fact,  however,  was  the  constant  supply  ami 
Bwifb  growth  of  labourers  in  the  vineyard.  It  was  as  it'  new  lite 
were  infused  into  these  lowly  people.  TlionLrh,  lor  the  most  part, 
without  much  of  this  world's  knowledge,  their  living  t«>Lretlu  r  in 
community,  their  service  of  the  Saviour,  their  constant  reterencr  to 
Him  in  all  things,  gave  them  a  fervour  of  j)iety,  a  iVeshne-s  ol'  faith 
joined  with  so  rapid  a  growth  in  knowledge  and  wisdom,  that  eveii 
Zinzendorf  could  only  adoix;  in  silence  the  marvellous  gi-ace  of  (lod. 

As  may  be  imagined,  a  congivgjition  of  six  hundivd.  drawn  toLfe- 
ther  so  promiscuously,  could  not  innuediately  fall  into  the  preserilnd 
regulations.  Many  were  received  who  could  not  at  once  give  up 
their  former  religious  views,  and  a  sjiirit  «)f  sectarianism  and  forni- 
worsliip  threatened  to  divide  the  little  community.  Zinzen<lorf  took 
up  the  matter  c-ourageously  and  powerfully,  the  offenders  left  tlu* 
church;  and  those  whohad  been  led  astray,  returned  full  of  penitence 
and  with  renewed  ardt)ur,  to  their  labours  in  the  communitv. 

At  this  time,  (piestion  was  made  whether  the  tli>eipline  of  the 
ancient  Moravian  Church,  which  had  hitlierto  biin  maintained, 
should  be  adheivd  to,  or  whether  the  congr<Lrat  ion  should  altoL''ethi'r 
join  the  Lutheran  Cliurch.  The  latter  a]»pi:ued  advisahle.  as  the 
Brethren  held  the  Augshurg  Confession.  Jbit  luM-e.  also,  /in/t-ndvirf 
showed  the  congivgation  the  right  path.  The  nanu',  tlurefon*,  of 
'*  United  lirethren,"  and  the  ancient  dis<'ip]ine  a^lmiretl  by  liUther  so 
long  Ix'fore,  were  both  j)reser\etl  ;  and  the  re-esta))lishment  of  uiui- 
nimity  and  peace  weiv  then  ci'lebrated  in  a  manni'r  that  ma<le  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  sensihiy  felt  bv  tlu'  nuMnlH.'rs  of  the 
community. 

Zinzendorf  was  the  avowed  head  of  the  c<»nLrrei:ati«'n,  and  he  l>ore 
the  rt^sponsibility  with  nu'ckni'^s  and  coui-aLfe.  In  eont«'mplatinL: 
the  numerous  works  he  published  between  17J-  and  17^»»*»,  the 
journeys  he  undertook,  the  attacks  Irvelled  at  him.  the  pnii>es  Ih- 
stoweil  on  him,  liow  he  was  honoun'd  and  de^pi•^ed,  luloirised  and 
libelled,  yet  ever  active,  loving,  and  forLriviuLT — one  can  uuderstaml 
his  meaning  in  the  following  cou])let  - 

**  1  have  one  nui-trr  p.i*»l««;j 
'TiH  Christ,  an.l  H.   a\.>\w" 

And  for  His  sake  he  argued  with  the  \ariMU'>  >r«-t>  in  the  Wetteniu. 
was  preached  against  by  the  i*rophtt  U«»ik.  wIkmu  he  had  inviti^l  tt» 
be  godfather  to  one  of  his  childnn.  ace*  pu  d  fn-m  tlu-  hand  of  the 
King  of  Sweden  the  onler  of  l)an^bn»M-,  wlmh  h«-  drit-rmined  to 
wear  in  the  cause  of  Christ,  refu>ed  an  hunoundle  otfnt-  at  the  Court 
of  Copenhagen,  and  was  preseui  iheiv  at  the  King  s  coronation. 
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Meanwhile  the  Church  of  Hermhut  began  to  manifest  itself  as  a 
portion  of  the  salt  of  the  earth.  A  desire  to  labour  among  the 
heat  hen  was  awakened,  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  negroes  of  St. 
Thomas,  and  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland — Leonard  Dober  and 
David  Nitschmann  to  the  former,  Christian  Stach  and  Christian 
David  to  the  latter.  And  now  the  time  arrived  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  Count's  passionate  desire  to  become  an  ordained  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  He  travelled  under  a  feigned  name,  as  tutor  to  a  young 
merchant,  to  Stralsund.  There  he  underwent  examination  as  candi- 
date for  holy  orders,  and  for  ever  laid  aside  the  sword  he  had  hitherto 
worn  as  Count  of  the  Empire.  This  last  step  giving  offence  to  the 
Court  of  Copenhagen,  he  modestly  returned  the  order  he  had  received. 

His  entering  the  ministry  was  the  signal  for  a  general  storm  of 
attack.  A  deputation  from  Dresden  was  sent  to  inquire  into  the 
doctrine  and  habits  of  the  Brethren ;  and  though  nothing  could  be 
discovered  against  them,  the  Count  was  advised  to  sell  his  estates  in 
Saxony,  in  order  to  escape  banishment.  The  object  was  to  separate 
him  from  his  work,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  then  die  out  of  itself. 
However,  he  made  his  estates  over  to  the  Countess,  his  wife. 

On  returning  from  a  journey  to  Holland,  whet^  he  succeeded  in 
forming  a  congregation  of  the  Brethren,  he  was  met  at  Cassel  by  a 
decree  of  banishment  for  life  from  Saxony.  This  was  in  the  spring 
of  1736.  He  sent  his  wife,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Holland, 
in  haste  to  Hermhut ;  for,  with  the  decree  of  banishment  came  a 
commission  for  a  more  thorough  investigation.  He  himself  repaired 
to  Frankfort,  to  be  near  his  friend  Spener,  where  the  happy  results 
of  the  investigation  reached  him  on  his  birthday. 

At  first,  he  knew  not  where  to  turn,  but  he  was  not  left  firiendless 
in  a  strange  land.  Spener's  friends  welcomed  him  with  cordiality, 
and  Lindheim,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  offered  him  for  a  dwel- 
ling-place. He  preferred  the  Ronneburg.  While  apartments  were 
being  hastily  and  scantily  furnished  for  him  there,  and  while  await- 
ing the  Countess's  arrival  from  Herrnhut,  we  find  him  and  his 
friends  at  Marienbom. 

On  a  bright  sunny  afternoon,  the  Saxon  exiles  were  assembled  in 
the  garden  at  Marienbom.  Gentlemen  engaged  in  serious  conver-* 
sation  were  dispersed  in  groups  in  and  about  a  large  roomy  summer- 
house.  At  a  stone-table  sat  the  Countess  Zinzendorf,  a  lady  of 
refined  bearing  ;  and  though  her  regular  features  wore  an  expression 
of  great  fatigue,  there  was  a  bright  loving  light  in  her  eye.  She 
was  conversing  with  her  husband,  who  sat  beside  her,  of  her  recent 
journey  from  Herrnhut,  its  future  prospects,  and  their  own  recent 
banishment.  The  whole  thread  of  the  discourse  between  these  two 
distinguished  persons,  which  was  chiefly  on  their  own  affairs,  had 
constant  reference  to  a  third  party,  of  whom  their  hearts  were  full ; 
and  it  was  their  mutual  love  for  Him,  their  Lord  and  Master,  that 
lent  such  a  charm  to  their  countenances  and  conversation. 

The  Countess,  after  a  time,  became  absorbed  in  thought,  and  did 
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not  notice  that  her  lovely  little  daughter  Benigna  wn«  patiently 
waiting  beside  her,  with  a  pleading  expression  in  her  eyes.  The 
Count  was  the  first  to  perceiv©  her,  and  said  : — 

"  Erdmuth,  our  little  one  has  a  favour  to  ask.     Hoar  what  it  is." 

**  What  do  vou  wish,  my  child?"  sjiid  tlic  mother,  gently. 

"  Please,  mamma,  may  I  have  the  scissors  out  of  your  work- 
basket  r  " 

What  do  you  want  them  for,  my  love  ?" 
To  cut  a  cross  out  of  this  gold  paper.'* 

"Is  it  that  it  may  remind  you  of  the  Saviour,  my  dear  r ** 

"  I  always  think  of  Him,  mamma,  but  just  now  1  nin  at  j>lj«y. 
You  see,  brother  Christian  is  holding  the  lani!>  thtM-i.'  wliicii  tlio  kli.d 
shepherd  gave  me  this  morning;  and  1  aiu  g<)ing  to  cut  out  :i  c'n»s, 
and  lay  it  on  its  back,  that  it  may  l)ecome  nion;  patit^nt.  Wt;  luvt? 
it,  and  do  ever}'iliing  we  can  for  it ;  but  it  remains  as  wild  a.s  cvi  r, 
and  tires  us  with  running  after  it.'* 

The  Countess  glanced  at  her  husband,  and  ri'ad  in  his  cyos  nu 
expression  of  tiie  purest  joy.  She  gave  her  sciss<.>rs  to  the  little  y-lil, 
whoso  fingers,  however,  were  not  quite  equal  to  tlie  uiidertakinir, 
and  she  looked  up  beseechingly  at  her  fatlier.  Zinzendorf  t«Mjk  the 
gold  paper  and  seissoi-s,  and  stum  pi-odueini  the  desin'd  cross. 

"  Here,  Benigna,"  said  lie,  smiling,  "take  this  and  lay  it  on  your 
little  lamb,  to  make  it  gentle  ;  but  tell  me,  lH'fon>  you  go,  lu»w  do 
the  angels  sing  who  stand  around  the  thi-one,  as  we  ivaii  in 
Revelations  P** 

"  They  sing,'*  replied  the  child,  "  *  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  ])ower,  and  riches,  and  wi.sdt)m,  and  stivngtli,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing.'  *' 

"  Enlmuth,"  said  the  Count,  as  the  child  ran  off,  **  as  lonir  as  tin* 
Gosi>el  is  revealed  to  ImUs,  let  it  n>niain  staled  to  the  wise  »n«l 
learned.  Hut  let  the  cross  which  our  little  one  means  to  lav  on  her 
lamb  1x3  a  le.sson  to  us  to  bear  ours  ])atiently,  and  to  folhiw  Ilini 
whithersoever  He  goeth.  See,*'  he  addt*d,  "  lu-i-e  eonies  our  t'hi-is!  iaii 
David.  He  has  been  to  Ronneburg  to-day,  ami  perhaps  e«»nu'S  to 
tell  us  we  can  now  remove  thitlur." 

The  iwi'son  thus  nanietl  appntaehi'd.  .He  was  a  short  but  power- 
fully built  man.  A  pair  of  s]>arkliMir  tyis  shone  from  K-m-uth  his 
dark  brows,  and  Ids  mouth  had  tlu*  eharaetrr  nf  ivsolutr  di-lemii- 
nation.  Yet  his  as|H'et  In-tokined  t«  mh  r  fulln;^  anil  entin-  m  It- 
Command.  His  dri.-is  wa>  extit  niil\  {ilain,  atnl  \\\r  only  approa*  li 
to  ornament  was  a  handsome  earn-  in  h.r.  hanil,  a  piv^cnt  from  tlio 
Count. 

He  l>owed  ;  and  in  a  dee]»  l»a«5>  voit-r  .smM  :  - 

"  My  IoihI,  magistrate  Sehurhart  pi:  siiiJs  hi>  nio-^t  liuniMe  duty  to 
your  lonlship,  and  l)egs  to  inform  \nii  th;ir  all  is  nuw  nadv  tor  \nur 
lonUhi]>*s  ivivptitm*  ns  far  as  it  l>  pn>«,ili!i>  ti»  ni:ikr  tlu*  ]<lari-  ^o. 
There  is  indeed  no  absolute  danirer  of  \\\v  loi.f  falhiL'  in  ;  but,  wiih 
all  due  resjK'Ct  and  dcfennee,  I  wi>h  :i»  iiiij'n  ^^  mi  xmir  !Mrd>hip 
that  it  rt*ally  is  not  a  place  fur  you  to  inhabi:.      Wh.ti  i  havi-  air.uu 
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heard  and  seen  np  there  to-day  passes  belief;  you  will  be  miserable 
there,  my  lord,  and  without  the  least  hope  of  doing  any  good  for  the 
Saviour." 

The  Count  looked  quieMy  up  at  the  speaker,  and  then  said : — 

"  Dear  brother  David,  first  of  all  let  me  beg  you  to  moderate  your 
*  lordships  *  and  *  my  lords.'  My  friends  here  know  what  I  think  on 
the  subject  of  vain  titles  ;  and,  at  all  events,  they  are  misbestowed 
on  a  banished  Count  in  a  minister's  gown.  Call  me  simply  '  Count,' 
since  Count  I  am.  As  for  the  Ronneburg — ^have  not  you,  my  brother, 
been  in  Greenland?" 

"  Yes,  Count,  and  I  bless  the  Lord  for  it ;  but  the  Esquimaux  in 
their  far-jackets,  and  smelling  of  train-oil,  had  human  hearts  in  their 
bodies — hearts  that  opened  to  the  Word  of  truth ;  but  when  one  sees 
the  wretches  up  here,  one  can  only  think  of  our  Lord's  words :  '  Give 
not  that  which  is  holy  unto  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before 
swine.'  " 

"  It  remains  to  be  proved,  my  friend,  whether  they  really  are  such 
as  you  think  ;  and  even  if  they  should  be — why,  all  things  are  pos- 
sible with  God.  I  burn  to  bring  souls  to  Christ^ — to  show  them  my 
own  happiness  and  the  Lord's  goodness."  And,  turning  to  the 
Countess,  he  said  :  "  Erdmuth,  you  are  of  my  mind,  are  you  not  ? 
You  are  not  afraid  of  the  scene  which  David  has  depicted  to  us  ?  " 

"  God  forbid  that  I  should  be,"  said  the  Countess,  with  emotion  ; 
"  I  am  ready  to  go  wherever  the  Lord  leads,  without  fearing  what 
flesh  and  blood  can  do  unto  me.  Had  I  thought  otherwise,  there 
were  many  friends  and  foes  who  would  have  deterred  me  on  my 
journey  hither.  But  I  have  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  my  soul's 
Beloved,  and  He  has  led  the  way." 

At  this  instant,  a  messenger,  led  by  Melchior,  approached,  and 
presented  to  the  Count  a  large  packet  of  letters  from  Hanau.  Zin- 
zendorf  desired  that  the  man  might  have  refreshment,  and  then 
spread  the  letters  on  the  table  before  him.  They  came  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  He  eagerly  opened  one  in  the  hand  of  David 
Nitschmann,  but  after  reading  a  few  lines,  his  arms  sank,  and  his 
eyes  tilled  with  tears. 

"  My  dear  brothers,"  said  he,  "  another  of  us  has  been  called  home. 
Our  faithful  Tobias  Friedrich  is  with  the  Lord." 

Every  countenance  expressed  unafiected  grief.  "  Our  dear,  good 
Tobias  Friednch  !"  "  Oh,  how  sorry  I  am !"  "  What  a  blessed 
change  for  him !"  were  the  exclamations  heard  on  all  sides. 

And  who  was  tliis  lamented  friend  ?  The  Count's  steward,  and 
the  organist  of  the  congregation.  A  nobody  as  to  worldly  position, 
but  a  true  man  of  God  in  his  heart  and  life. 

"  The  Lord's  will  be  done,  in  him  and  us,"  said  the  Count.  "  I 
grieve  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  !  I  had  much  comfort  and 
confidence  in  thee.  Tliere  was  an  instrument  prepared  of  the  Lord, 
for  this  service  !  I  could  have  said  of  him,  *  Lord,  leave  us  Thy 
champion  yet  a  little  while.'  But  he  is  doubtless  more  fitly 
placed   in   the  heavenly  mansions   than  here  below.      Therefore, 
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Willi  all  oor  hearts,  let  ns  respond  a  cheerful  Amen  to  '  Thy  will 
be  done.* " 

Zinzondorf  took  up  the  letter,  but  again  let  it  fall. 

*•  Silence  will  not  do,  friends,"  said  be,  "  wbun  the  heart  needs  to 
speak.  I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  travirlliii^  many  yuurs 
•go  in  the  nei^bbourhood  of  Nuremburg ; — 1  had  \vi\  my  carriairi?, 
and  was  walking  up  a  steep  hill,  when  a  little  barcfoutcd  boy.  >vith  a 
beggar *8  wallet  over  his  shoulder,  came  niuning  u]>  to  mo.  lie  had 
an  old  fiddle  in  his  hand,  and  he  said,  *  My  Lonl,  will  you  allow  mo 
to  play  you  a  little  tune  W  I  was  deep  in  tliought,  arul  did  not  iin- 
jnediately  attend  to  the  child,  but  mechanically  put  my  hand  into  my 
:et  for  alms.  As  I  looked  round  to  give  him  money,  1  was  strurk 
a  pair  of  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  blue  eyes  1  ever  saw;  and 

ie  child's  soul  seemed  to  say  to  mine,  *Cume  over  and  hel]>  us!*  I 
bade  him  play:  his  tunes  were  chiefly  dances.  At  lenjrth  I  sai«l, 
'Can  you  play  me  a  hymn  ?'  *  Certainly  1  can,*  said  he,  and  K'tran 
to  tune  his  fiddle  afresh.  I  liked  this — he  was  now  in  a  ditVerent 
key.  He  began  the  tune  '  Pniise  and  glory  to  our  Goil;*  and  1 
nodded  approval.  Presently  I  said,  'Do  you  know  the  Chived: ' 
*Tes,*  replied  he  quickly,  *the  Creed,  the  Ten  Cimimandments,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer.'  *  Let  me  hear  you,'  said  I.  The  child  repeat  id 
the  Belief  and  the  Ten  Commantbnents,  looking*-  me  full  in  the  face ; 
bat  no  sooner  came  to  '  Our  Father,*  than  he  laid  his  violin  down  on 
the  ground,  placed  his  cap  beside  it,  and  reveix.*ntly  joining  his  hands, 
bent  his  head,  and  pniyed  aloud.  When  1  saw  this,  1  praved  tlie 
Lord  to  give  me  the  chiUrs  soul,  that  1  might  win  it  for  Himself; 
and  Ho  granted  my  prayer. 

**  We  became  com])anion8  on  luir  onward  journey  ;  antl  what  was 
promised  me  that  day  by  the  little  Ikiv  then  sitlinir  In-side  me  in  the 
carriage,  was  aftenvards  fuHillcil  by  the  man.  Thanks  to  our  dear 
pastor  Hot  he,  ho  was  well  gn»unded  in  knl>wK•d^^^  and  Uvame  a 
ffood  Latin  scholar  and  general  lin^ruist.  Hut  far  u'^n-atrr  thank>art* 
doe  to  his  heaven Iv  Teacher,  who  admit trd  him  into  His  school  uf 
grace,  and  blessed  him  with  heavenly  wisdom.  Our  Frie«lrifh  st-i-nu-d 
to  have  a  jK»culiar  gift  in  the  liordV  vineyani,  and  virv  little  pmd 
seed,  in  hi.s  ca.'te,  fell  to  the  irround.  What  a  la-art  looked  f<M'(h  fn>m 
those  honest  blue  eyes  I  Wlu>ii  any  mi>undrr>taTiding  amst'  in  the 
COngregtition,  who  was  so  etli-etual  a  iM-ai-cmukt-r  as  Frie\lrirh  ? 
When  strangers  came  to  impiiiv  intu  i»ur  juiM-ri-ilinu"*.  who  euuld 
explain  them  with  his  |H*r>ua''ive  L'tntltm-s^  r-  m»  winnint:  a  way 
for  the  love  of  Christ  into  tlu-ir  M»nN  that  somr  of  our  nn»>t  di>tin- 
giiished  men  have  valued  tin-  fricinUIiiit  of  Tt»liias  Frii-drieh. 
\Vherever  the  chundi  sent  him  wlnilur  lo  Swidrn,  when-  la* 
opened  a  new  door  for  tlie  Lonl.  or  ti»  tlu-  |ihil«>M)|ihi'r>  at  Jena, 
this  man«  by  Ids  amiable  enin^irin^^  maiiMi-r-*,  mailr  niuiv  frii'nd>  and 
X«i\>ueiled  nioiv  enemies  than  anv  om-  of  u>  t-un  linaNt.'" 

"To  thai  I  can  U-ar  wilnes>."  >aiil  l>i-  Watt*  villi',  "fur  he  wa.«» 
lUT  friend  and  eolK-airue  in  tlu-  adminiMmtinn  ••!'  ilu-  athiir>  i>f  our 
c\>mmunity.  AV  it  bout  his  aid,  1  mver  could  have  brought  bo  miuiy 
diffexvat  tempera  and  dispo&itiona  under  control." 
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"I  should  tlimk,"  interposed  Ckristian  David,  Ms  thick,  bass 
voice  trembling  with  emotion,  "  none  of  ns  know  better  than  I,  what 
a  loving  heart  our  Friedrich  had.  I  confess,  with  deep  humiliation^ 
that  for  a  long  time  I  was  lost  in  sectarian  error — next  to  the  Lord, 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  bringing  me  into  the  way  of  truth." 

"And,  dear  friends,"  pursued  the  Count,  "  what  would  our  con- 
gregational music  have  been,  but  for  him  ?  He  was  indeed  a  real 
genius,  and  his  soul  was  so  full  of  melody  that  he  seemed  to  have 
caught  the  echoes  of  angels  singing  round  the  throne.  Music  is  to 
our  services  what  the  flower  is  to  the  pla,ce  which  bears  it,  and  its 
sweet  attraction  draws  directors  of  music  to  us  from  far  and  near. 
All  were  amazed  at  the  genius  of  the  man  who  led  the  whole  con- 
gregation from  one  strain  to  another  till  the  whole  became  a  melo- 
dious worship,  in  which  the  beUeving  soul  felt  the  nearness  of  the 
Lord." 

"  Let  me  also  add  a  few  words  to  his  memory,"  said  the  Countess 
gently.  "  When  I  call  him  the  Eliezer  of  our  family,  you  can  con- 
ceive to  yourselves  his  faithfulness,  his  activity,  his  unwearied  care 
and  zeal  for  us,  his  devoted  love  for  our  children,  and  his  disposition 
like  a  spring-day,  so  sweet,  balmy,  and  joyous." 

"  Amen,"  said  the  Count.  "  May  his  place  be  among  those  who 
tune  their  golden  harps  beside  the  sea  of  crystal !" 

The  evening  service  of  the  little  band  of  pilgrims  was  over.  All 
had  retired  to  rest ;  even  Christian  David,  the  most  watchful  of  the 
Brethren,  slept  peacefully,  for  the  old  tower-clock  had  struck  two : 
but  Zinzendorf  still  sat  at  his  writing-table ;  and  after  taking  leave 
of  his  family  for  the  night,  spent  a  long  time  in  earnest  communion 
with  his  Saviour. 


IV. 
MODERN  BIBLE  PICTURES.— No.  H. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  the  world  has  of  late  discovered  a  migh^  power 
in  the  culture  of  "  the  imagination."  A  pleasure  before,  it  is  now  a 
business  and  a  duty ;  nay,  it  is  called  the  very  consummation  and 
highest  use  of  all  the  so-styled  mental  faculties,  in  this  sole  uniting 
exercise  of  them.  "  Imaginative  recreation  "  is  thought  now,  in  the 
world,  to  be  merely  a  better  name  than  heretofore  for  that  equal  and 
harmonious  training  of  all  mental  power,  which  of  old  the  Greeks 
would  have  called  "gymnastic."  There  are  some  Doctors,  seemingly, 
who  imply  a  panacea  in  this  psychology.  There  are  those  who  hint 
that  if  this  mental  spring  can  but  be  touched  (as  they  appear  to  fancy- 
it),  then  consciences  can  be  awakened,  which  are  dead  to  every  other 
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appeal ;  or  faith  may  be  produced,  though  tcstimouies  aud  wondtT-s 
should  have  failed.  Others  have  written  whole  brilliant  lHK>ks  in 
exemplify  the  concepti(m,  that  the  fancy  and  the  nnderstaiidiiitr  are 
two  sides  of  the  human  soul,  which  severallv  could  Ik'  nourislu'd  or 
starved  by  a  master;  the  first  of  them,  thoujirli  it  wire  trained  a]>:irt, 
being  certain,  after  all,  to  turn  out  a  ])leasant  cliiM  of  the  belter 
instincts;  the  second,  a  hartl  and  uncouth  creature,  without  any 
such  saving  element.  Happily,  if  thus  the  schoolniasier  nniy  be 
lecturtM?,  not  so  with  the  pivacher.  He  smiles  in  ]>ity  at  the 
assmuji  inn.  The  mind,  ho  feels,  cjinnot  but  spontaneously  pietniv 
to  itseii*  ^ome  repn»sentation  of  what  it  is  cotuvrned  witli  ;  yet  iii 
proportion  as  it  tends  from  earthly  objects,  nmturin^''  to  its  hljj'her 
engrossment,  so  does  all  help  from  earthly  scenes  and  analoj-i*  s 
become  idle,  till  it  is  ])rofane;  yea,  he  who  at  that  point  shall 
presume  to  ofler  his  human  aid  in  our  weakness,  tliouLrh  he  wire 
the  very  liierarch  of  human  art,  puts  himself  in  the  priotly  place, 
from  which  he  must  l>e  hurled  with  contempt.  The  old  Puritan  avirs, 
and  truly,  that  the  enlightening  power  is  alxne  the  human  sphere, 
not  increased  or  lessened  bv  anv  culture  there.  The  shut  sense 
being  only  turned  toward  the  tixed  lights,  then  all  is  ilone  tliat 
man  can  do;  nor  does  the  wo!-ldly  man  any  more  seek  or  know 
to  do  it,  than  the  blind,  who  fancies  he  iH'holds,  can  seek  to 
lead  the  other  blind  aright.  Kaeh  is  equally,  to  the  evanirili^'t, 
a  child  of  darkness;  save  that  the  duUest  is  the  least  dehuU'«L 
Faith  is  his  tninsfo/*ming,  beauiitying,  adornin<j",  world-or-natiun- 
changing  essence;  source  of  all  relijjfion,  all  good  works,  ehai-itirs, 
graces — and  it  is  "faith"  alone.  Nor  is  it  our  part  to  ditVer 
about  names,  and  decide  Ik'tween  the  ternn'noloirv  of  svstems  ]»ru- 
Deeding  from  oj)posite  i|uailei*s. 

We  ought  merely  to  suppose  hen\  for  the  pn'smt,  that  the  ivsult 
is  agreed  upon  as  something  Inyond  tutors  or  masters,  who  do  the 
cultivating  part.     We  ask,  at  the  same   tinu',  why  an*  tlie  two  dit- 
ferent  sets  of  pn'parsitory  means  and  insiruments  still  sodistinet      -.o 
api^arently  iiTesj)ective  of  each  other?     The  world's  new  zeal,  in  tliis 
(lin»ction,  is  aggivssivt» :   the  old   /.«'al   of  the  Churelus  has  Uemnt* 
baix»ly  so  mucrh  as  self-su])portini,'.  internally  eontn>lling     not  iht'en- 
sive  at  the  Ivst.  The  World  ^^rows  t'ei-vi»l.   serioii^,  imposinL'.  in  its 
figures,  repnvsentat  ions,  ami  pietuns;   the  Churches  ricnil  the  I'artiier 
into   precept   and   discourse,  ethics  ami  doctrine,  win  n  their  tr«»]M'S 
and  similes  an*  not    forced   and    chill,  or   their  >ymlM»K  and  p«ii!i|i.s 
clalx)ratelv  foolish.     The  world  tak«-  in»t'icall   Lr«»i'i«:d  and  \  i'»ioi,:iiv 
part,  and  trenches  upon   sacred  Lrmiiiil  ;   I'j..'  Chiifh  dnrs  ni«t  reta- 
liate bv  thus  vividlv  seiziniT,   in    t.n-n,   tin*   t.-i  i-iT«>''v   jhat    i>   siM-uIar. 
ThcTV    are    pnietically    no    see»ar!a:i    di\:-!-'!is     in     th.-     ilhi-traMNe 
spirit  oIl    the   age,  nor  any  te«liniis  iti!!Ti»\«  r-:-  -.    wl.icli    detain   it 
fnmi  so  advancinir :    but   in  the  i»tlie;-  r|i-.!it   tl.t'    p-..:',-..^  t..  e..n- 
trast   with    it    and    opj>ii-.e   it.   hi»w    «.lit\\    i\i!i   tt,.    t   >v    iii.itj.i:;-   of 
union,  or  the   d  ffic  dt   divisions   in   ta\oi:r  mJ  j.  i.t   :i't:i«ii!      I  in,-. 
countable  as  ever  is   ihe  world's  evil,  except  v»u  iLc  old  ^luaiiJ 
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that  it  —  the  "world  —  lieth  in  the  wicked  one,"  whose  devices 
are  subtile  enough  to  take  the  forms  of  heaven,  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow ;  and  the  work  is  the  work  not  of  men  merely,  not  even  of  saints 
themselves,  with  angels  to  aid.  For  each  victory  does  but  aggravate 
the  intensity  of  the  conflict  to  come ;  all  the  hosts  of  evil  overcome, 
have  but  left  the  last  host  more  openly  accumulated  and  concentrated. 
Civilization  helps  the  struggle  only  by  showing  it  direr,  and  yet 
more  dire ;  against  the  corrupt  nature  which  thrives  and  flourishes 
in  daylight  when  the  darkness  has  been  done  away,  and  breaks  out 
at  home  again  as  soon  as  repressed  abroad.  Nor  can  anything  end 
it,  after  all,  save  the  final  settlement — stem,  sovereign,  judicial — 
which  shall  separate  between  good  and  evil  for  ever. 

True,  the  contrast  of  these  two  descriptions  is  somewhat  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  Englishmen,  engaged 
in  any  special  business  whatever,  to  mix  up  with  it  their  private  no- 
tions of  another  matter  altogether.  They  sink  the  whole  of  this 
question  in  their  pohtical  or  commercial  capacity,  still  more  than  in 
religion ;  and  the  imaginative-culturists  are  to  them  equally  a  sect 
with  the  evangehcal.  As  parents,  too,  they  agree  to  sink  it ;  and  as 
enlightened  patrons  of  early  education,  or  amiable  heads  of  cheerful 
households.  It  seems  generally  taken  for  granted,  now-a-days,  that 
there  is  a  unanimous  declaration  on  the  part  of  children  in  its  favour, 
tantamount  to  a  certainty  of  rebellious  or  surreptitious  accomplish- 
ment of  the  desire,  were  refusal  made.  Their  work,  play,  and  rest, 
may  iall  alike  be  enlivened  by  as  much  illustration,  entertainment, 
and  fancy  as  possible ;  be  it  only  innocuous  in  appearance,  and  not 
oppnly  incompatible  with  the  several  adult  creeds.  Be  it  granted 
that  the  world  grows  more  entertaining  and  lively,  the  week-days 
pleasant  or  and  happier — all  the  more  is]« 'ritual  is  religion,  all  tho 
more  hallowed  the  Sabbath.  Far  from  redounding  to  the  damage, 
either,  of  creeds  more  symbolical  and  ceremonial,  this  dilemma 
offers  them  the  fairer  opportunity  for  consecrated  triumphs,  in  which 
the  judicial  mind  must  allow  that  secular  art  is  less  gorgeous  than  the 
ecclesiastical,  and  the  poetic  layman  inferior  to  the  clerical  in  decided 
force  of  meaning.  So  that  however  humble  the  sphere,  or  weak, 
perhaps,  the  performance,  denominational  religion  does  not  suffer 
in  this  quarter  from  competition  with  the  pictorial  spirit  of  the  age. 

Are  there  any,  indeed,  that  have  looked  this  question  fairly  in  the 
face  ;  or  who  have  heard  the  still  small  voice  of  injunction  to  pre- 
pare for  it  early  enough,  in  the  strength  of  a  living  modem  faith,  as 
it  were  some  ark  of  safely  for  the  old  household  rehgion  of  England? 
Is  it  in  icaliiy  tlio  case  that  these  strong  primitive  instincts  have 
i<:^norcd  the  new  ones  in  this  relation ;  or  have  rather,  in  the  view  of 
it,  blenched  and  quailed  at  their  imposing  aspect,  thus  singularly 
different  from  the  grave  Puritan  model  ?  So  different,  with  those 
su|)posed  melodramatic  tastes,  cravings  for  s])ectaclo,  excursion, 
festival,  or  frte  chanqjctrc,  those  romantic  and  pictorial  tendencies, 
those  excesses  and  revellings  in  the  luxurious — that  by  turns  the 
mediuivalist  and  Parisian  classicist  have  contended  for  their  favour  ; 
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iuir«  there  still  circulates  the  devout  imagination  that  their  indiT- 
fbn?noe  to  all  sorts  of  architectural  styles  may  be  conquered,  uiul 
that  they  may  be  gained  by  an  increase  in  the  numlxjr  of  ritt»s  or  of 
bishops,  if  not  by  public  buildings  with  historical  fnvscooR,  or  more 
museums  of  animated  nature  on  the  Sydenham  ])att(*rn.  llo  must 
have  been  a  bold  man,  and  apparently  a  very  shrewd  one,  thoucrh 
scarcely  less  sincere  than  bold  or  shrewd,  who  first,  su^^^'stod  n  i-o- 
cent  project  for  the  proselytizinpf  of  "the  lower  classes  ;"  of  wliich 
some  obvious  results  are  now  before  us.  These  are  no  less  tlian 
palpable  tokens  of  a  scheme,  which  must  so  far  have  Ih'oii  successful, 
to  propagate,  among  the  very  millions  wlio  road  illustratcMl  niisci'l- 
lanies  and  pictorial  journals,  the  notions  and  th(»  fcdinps  of  tho 
Puritans  themselves  !  And  no  Jesuit  or  Jacohin  disscmiiiai«)r  could 
have  more  subtilly  calculated  the  mode,  or  entered  into  tlic  character 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  ha<l  to  do  ;  for  he  a<h>j)ts  the  pn-ciso 
forms  and  times  which  are  most  in  voprue,  with  the  attract i<»iis  must 
similar  to  those  in  favour;  ami  is  so  far  from  incnn-inir  the  sus]»icli»n 
of  a  gratuitous  propaj^itor  for  an  insidious  en*!,  tliat  the  comiiu'n'ial 
prejudices  of  the  race  are  n*spected  by  his  evitlent  detoniiiimtion  to 
make  it  pay.  N<me,  perhaps,  but  a  memlwr  of  the  very  classics  thus 
aimed  at,  a  workinpc  man,  a  trader,  neither  cloistenMl  n(»r  cluhlH^d, 
could  so  have  propitiated  their  attention  totheextnionlinarvattempt 
he  makes  ;  since  it  assumes  the  fiu't  that  it  is  a  w(H*kman'H  scheme, 
a  business  of  profit  and  loss,  yet  a  thinir  for  those  wlio  must  rest  as 
well  as  work,  requirinpr  houseluild  comtoii  alone;  with  worldly  caix», 
capable  of  refined  [deasuivs  thou^di  suhjet't  to  coarse  pains,  and  of  all 
men  most  concerned  to  live  for  endsal>ovt>  the  eartli.  He  ]»ositively 
assumes  it  for  an  undoubted  truth,despit<'evt*iyappai'ent  circumstance 
to  the  contrary,  that  the  mass  of  Kn^rlishnien  In-lii've.  if  not  in 
churches  or  their  various  nuxles,  yet  in  the  plain  old-fashioned 
dogma  of  the  soul  and  the  unseen  world  to  conu'.  in  a  SahUith,  a 
Bible,  and  Him  who  is  their  author.  It  is  a  "  Pennv  NVi'eklv  Illus- 
tratetl  Family  Hible  for  the  People."  whoM»  numlM>rs  and  whose  i)art!i 
have  run  through  many  months,  and  will  eontinue  lo  run.  if  the 
undertaking  still  pn>s|H»r8,  thn)Ui;h  some  futun*  years.  Whatever 
the  individual  credit  of  the  idea,  f»r  the  ])articular  n^liirious  denomi- 
nations to  which  the  publishers  may  U-lonir.  it  may  at  all  events  l>e 
said  that  the  name  of  **C*assell  and  Co."  bids  fair  to  U*  asstwiated 
with  modem  Puritanism  of  a  vitv  oriunnal  kin«l :  assix'iaied.  too, 
we  trust,  in  af\i*r  agi'S,  with  a  Ln-eat  and  lasiiiii;  U'lirfit  to  their 
conntrv.  The  unseetarian  and  uiipifi»'ntl«in«i  mniiner  of  ihe  enter- 
prise ueser%-es  pniise  which  can  vitv  N,!d.»Mi  U*  aemrded  to  any  :  in 
tlie  method  of  its  execiitinn.  and  the  L'^'Urral  eharaettT  nf  '\\<  details, 
there  is  much  to  justify  the  claim  ailvain-til  f»»r  it.  of  u  "  Natinnal 
Work.'*  They  otler  grounds  \\hi«*h  few  ^\111  i|ni-tii»ii,  tor  the  ap^wal 
to  "  heart v  and  (*ordial  avsisianee"  fnun  all  rl:i«.Ni  *..  "in  hrinLnnu'  it 
to  a  successful  termination,  nutrked  by  that  «h  L'n'e  of  exeellenco 
which  now  characteri/.es  vvvry  fi-atun,"  imU-ed  for  inenasvd  efforts 
to  render  it  satisfactory:  as  for  the  natural  U'lief  of  tho  prujoctora 
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**  that,  while  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  snccessfiil  typographical 
and  artistic  efforts  of  the  day,  and  presenting  the  sacred  truths  in 
the  most  attractive  form,  they  are  causing  them  to  be  generally  read 
in  circles  they  have  not  hitherto  reached,  and  that  by  means  of  the 
explanatory  notes,  they  will  insure  their  being  more  fully  understood 
and  appreciated,  and  thus  the  cause  of  morality  and  true  religion 
will  be  advanced."  Therefore  may  they  now  be  congratulated  on 
the  promised  repeal  of  the  paper  duty,  and  wished  courage  still 
higher,  as  well  as  good  speed,  in  their  endeavour  to  supply  this 
supposed  demand  amongst  the  British  People. 

Truly,  the  "  elevation  of  the  masses  "  question  seems  to  have  been 
one  which  was  unnecessarily  perplexed.  A  too  profound  philosophy 
may  have  conduced  rather  to  embarrass  than  to  help  it.  The  native 
country  of  art,  we  hear,  was  Pagan  :  as  to  what  is  called  sacred  art, 
we  are  told  it  arose  in  a  land  which,  till  of  late,  was  dead;  and  it  be- 
came the  "  handmaid  of  religion,"  only  to  assist  in  oppressing  con- 
science and  free  judgment.  Hence,  have  we  English  been  exceed- 
ingly jealous  of  it  in  these  matters.  Meantime,  allowing  it  to  flourish 
in  every  other  respect ;  while  in  these  we  have  preferred  to  import  a 
great  deal  of  German  learning  and  metaphysics,  for  whose  subtle 
sceptical  influence  there  was  a  degree  of  compensation,  it  appears,  in 
our  practical  turn,  our  experimental  science,  our  in-door  and  out- 
door habits  that  lead  to  a  healthful  and  manly  literature,  cherishing 
at  once  the  poetry  of  humanity  and  nature.  And  with  all  the 
psychological  insight  of  such  wisdom,  perhaps,  we  turn  our  philan- 
thropic politics  to  bear  on  this  sudden  business  of  the  "lower 
classes."  Laudable,  indeed,  is  the  growing  unanimity,  even  of  sects, 
to  lay  aside,  from  "national  education,"  the  one  doubtfol  point — 
whether  anything  religious  should  be  said,  or  how.  They  agree  to 
differ  on  it  in  public,  and  be  there  silent,  undemonstrative,  and 
utterly  without  representations  or  devices  regarding  it ;  for  the  good 
end  that  in  private,  at  home  or  church,  and  where  neither  home  nor 
church  exists,  the  zeal  or  the  indifference  of  the  adult  British  soul 
may  have  its  fuller  scope,  each  in  its  own  way,  with  the  nascent 
instincts  of  its  posterity.  Possibly  we  shall  cease  to  wonder,  before 
long,  that  the  free  British  parent,  who  esteems  this  privilege,  for  the 
most  part  declines  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Sunday-school  teacher  of 
these  modest  creeds,  or  to  the  lofty  ambassador  of  one  which  is  more 
arbitrary  and  elaborate.  He  may  in  all  likehhood  know  nothing  of 
the  secular  philosophy  which  reserves  for  him  this  sacred  right,  to 
use  or  to  delegate  ;  but  common  sense  must  force  upon  him  the 
impression  that  if  himself  incompetent  to  the  office,  he  is  yet  more 
unable  to  decide  between  the  rival  deputies.  Alike  with  symbolist 
or  spiritualist,  votary  of  intelligent  or  of  credulous  piety,  it  is  a 
parable  of  abstractions,  or  an  abstraction  of  parables,  that  they  offer 
for  his  choice  ;  and  to  the  mass  of  the  people  of  England  has  all  its 
Protestantism  become  a  filmy  unreality,  without  so  much  as  a  con- 
ceivable claim  upon  their  notice. 

Yet  turn  we  to  the  simplest  of  expedients,  and  we  are  chiefly  sur- 
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prised,  a^  usual,  at  having  let  it  lie  unused  so  long  beside  us.     Take 
the  same  old  rudiments  of  the  world's  faitli,  which  liave  served  It  lor 
all  its  purposes  hitherto,  and  see  once  for  all  whether  they  would  vlo 
agnin,  or  whether  they  would   fail.     If  thei/    were    but    distinctly 
bivught  in  contact  ^vith  the  mind  of  the  age,  from  its  dullest  to  its 
keenest   side,    then    let    the    whole    superstructure    of    dialectical 
symbohsm  go  indeed  to  the  winds,  while  the  venerable  record  itself 
is  read  once  more  in  the  living  vermicular,  translated  from  a  langua-_rc 
that   belongs  now  to    the    past.     Then  tiy   verily,   ye    (greeds    and 
churches,  which  of  you  shall  emerge  secure  from  the  process  ;  rather, 
whether  there  is  not  something  iu  the  vast  wants  and  ilesires  t^f  a 
great  people,  tliat  shall  extract  for  itself  the  genuine  essence  of  the 
preciousness  of  the  law  and  Gospel,  overlaid  too  much  perhaps  l»y 
commentaries  and  glosses,  the  "  cycles  and  epicycles  '*  of  a  necessity 
that  becomes  obsolete.    Why  not  put  off  some  degree  of  miscontidenco 
in  this  respect,  at  least — and  trust  that  all  is  safe  when  thesi'  two 
things  come  closely  together — the   inspired  Book  and  the  hoincly 
household  circle.    True,  iu*t  is  to  be  now  the  commentator — it  will  bo 
Baid,  the  human  commentator. 

It  will  be  so  at  all  events.  The  day  of  cheap  literature,  popular 
pictures,  and  wood  engraving,  has  evidently  settled  it.  He  it  low 
art  or  high  art,  art  has  begun  to  take  the  mighty  matter  in  its  strong 
hands.  K  it  bo  thought  in  any  way  dej)loral)le,  let  us  cheer  our- 
selves by  a  glance  over  the  pages  of  '*  Schnorr's  Bible  Pictun's." 
This  is  surely  by  no  means  a  token  to  Ih)  lamented,  of  how  the  com- 
mon national  instinct  of  a  serious  people  will  work  itself  clear,  once 
leavened  with  a  profound  vital  belief;  till  it  reflects  Divine  truth  in 
pictures  from  above,  although  lusked  to  suhstitute  for  them  the 
brilliant  bubbles  from  below,  the  shining  shadow  within.  Hen% 
from  Grennany  itself,  is  neither  rational  neology  illustnited,  nor  the 
embellishment  of  mysticism  returned  to  Home  ;  but  tlu?  old  liible 
of  our  childhood,  N'ivified  with  such  fonris  as  we  wished  t<i  conceive. 
It  is  felt  here,  even  in  the  series  of  hundreds  of  such  pictuivs  by  a 
single  man,  how  the  function  of  ai-t  rises  thus  through  genius  -not  to 
a  fancied  original  novelty,  but  to  a  wiilely  sympathetic  end>«>diinent 
of  the  spontaneous  impression  in  chil(lln)od,  when  the  fancy  was 
nearest  heaven.  And  weiv  a  chosen  company  of  artists  like  Sclmorr 
to  make  Bible  pictures  for  England,  what  init^ht  we  not  \ook  for  then  ? 
There  is  no  need  of  size,  exjUMise,  or  acee^.sory  a!\d  adventitious 
attraction.  What  would  l>e  re<piin.d  is  the  spirit  of  a  sehotil  uf 
painting  with  reverence  in  its  heart,  while  knowledgt»  guides  its 
hands,  and  a  sense  of  its  own  hii^lH  >i  (uiiy  elevaU-^  it.  In  simple 
black  and  white,  ot\on  in  meiv  outline  whieli  MuixndeitMl  lM»th»  did 
Schnorr's  earnest  purpose  serve  him  to  .^how  a  d*  <  >'it>n  an«l  fhunev 
of  drawing,  with  a  variety  of  tlmu^dit,  that  Kavts  his  >inLrle-!iantied 
work  a  marvel ;  th(mgh  the  Ixst  help  of  many  artl>iie  father.  uii»l 
reformers,  commentators,  and  intrrjireters,  and  tnuislati^rs  niu^t,  tf 
course,  have  been  virtually  with  him.  :\>  with  Lurlu  i-  in  his  >t»litarv 
library,  when  ho  performed  a  similar  labour.     The  Luther  he  may 
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be  well  called  of  this  most  recent  Protestantism.  What  we  might 
ask  for,  still,  is  the  joint  execution  of  that  matnrer  task — ^the  sifted 
and  resifted  product  of  all  former  versions,  which  should  ftunish  for 
every  English  household  the  plainest  assurance  of  a  Bible  as  Heaven 
gave  it.  With  all  its  natural  idioms,  its  clear  phraseology,  its  patent 
and  easily  tested  equivalents  for  the  foreign,  the  ancient,  or  the  in- 
expressibly strange — ^how  indeed  could  such  a  translation  be  received 
among  us,  except  through  the  medium  of  a  nobly-devout  national 

SLVi? 

Such  a  national  work  "  should  contain,"  says  a  late  criticism  on 
"  Cheap  Art,'*  *  "  those  illustrations  of  Eastern  customs,  upon  a 
knowledge  of  which  so  much  of  the  pictorial  interest,  and  indeed 
the  mere  comprehension  of  most  of  the  subjects  depends.  Half  the 
spirit  and  beauty  of  many  Biblical  illustrations  is  lost  upon  our 
people,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  Eastern  customs.  Many  an 
allusion,  resplendent  with  poetry  and  pathos,  appears  dull  to  us  with- 
out this  knowledge.  Now,  those  works  of  Schnorr,  with  all  their 
excellences,  fail  to  supply  this  want,  and  lose  much  nobly  picturesque 
element  thereby.  .  .  An  adherence  to  traditional  i^errors  is 
palpable  throughout  the  series,  and  is  a  defect  we  cannot  but  lament. 
Now,  it  would  be  a  grand  tiling  $Dr  a  grand  artist  to  do,  to  go  to  the 
East,  and  there,  where  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  have 
slept  unchanged  for  so  many  ages,  study  those  most  interestmg  and, 
indeed,  for  the  comprehension  of  the  Scriptures,  vital  points.  .  . 
But  most  will  depend  on  the  choice  of  a  fit  artist.  .  .  Surely,  if 
it  is  worth  while  to  excavate  the  ruins  of  a  seventh-rate  city  in  Asia, 
hke  Xanthus — to  dig  at  Budr^m  for  the  remains  of  Halicamassus, 
or  at  Nimrud  for  Nineveh — it  will  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  the 
Scriptures  with  the  results  of  the  knowledge,  and  the  unexpected 
and  marvellous  light  gained  by  these  researches ;  the  practical  use 
of  which  seems  to  us  to  lie  chiefly  in  this  very  employment  of  them 
for  the  ends  of  art.  Raise  up  the  buried  city  of  Babylon  before  our 
people  ;  resuscitate  the  glories  of  Jerusalem  upon  the  paper  before 
the  multitude  ;  let  us  have  patriarch  and  prophet,  hero  and  king,  in 
the  habit  in  which  they  lived ;  and  then  we  may  hope  to  have  the 
benefit  of  these  researches  no  longer  confined  to  the  knowledge  of 
learned  men,  but  lending  an  interest  and  a  value  to  many  an  ill- 
understood  passage,  giving  life,  and  substance,  and  persuasiveness 
to  all,  from  the  realism  they  would  possess.  This  would  be  a  triumph 
of  art,  and  might  be  cheap  art." 

To  the  children,  and  to  the  people,  who  must  have  their  Bible  with 
pictures,  let  it  be  trusted  that  something  like  this  is  coming.  But 
who  is  there  so  mature,  so  cultivated,  shall  we  say  so  Puritan,  as 
not  to  learn  from  it  when  it  comes,  to  find  it  revive  faded  impres- 
sions, create  new,  and  bring  abstractions  into  shape — when  he  shall 
look  on  with  the  so-pleased  children,  sharing  the  people's  recreation? 
What  would  it  not  have  been  to  us,  in  the  austere  old  Scottish  Sab- 

•  Macmillan'B  Magazine,  November,  1859.    By  Frederick  G.  Stephen*. 
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bath  wliicli  we  remember  thirty  years  ago — whose  very  rigidity  and 
vacancy  appear  sacredly  picturesque  now,  but  mij^^ht,  instead  of  that, 
have  diffused  life  and  practice,  beyond  all  pictures,  through  our  daily 
conversation  in  the  world  ?  Experience  whispers  to  us  now,  from 
that  distance,  that,  at  the  time,  it  disclosed  no  hues  nor  lineaments 
of  attraction  to  compete  with  those  of  the  world  ;  but  contained  a 
stony  image  of  unmeaning  abstinence,  seclusion,  and  inaction,  to 
which,  when  we  were  young,  we  rendered,  at  the  best,  an  idol-worship. 
Seeing  now  through  our  fathers'  eyes,  we  sec  a  picture  of  blessed 
meaning,  gracious  privilege,  repose,  recreation,  meditative  and  con- 
templative sanctity — 

"  Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  bo  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  nkv — 
The  indorsement  of  supreme  delight." 

But  through  the  eyes  of  our  children  we  would  fill  it,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  flower  of  action,  and  Ix^autify  and  enliven  it  with  all 
the  foliage  that  belongs  to  fruit  throughout  the  week-day  world. 

There  is  a  picture  now  exhibiting  in  the  midst  of  our  world,  io 
Bee  which  becomes  as  fashionalde,  as  it  must  be  ]>leasant  to  the  culti- 
vated, and  satisfactorv  to  the  friends  of  art.  After  veai-s  of  the  most 
serious  labour,  with  ])ains,  trouble,  and  distant  ivseareh,  which  in 
themselves  are  astonishing,  one  of  the  much-quest ione*!  "  Prc- 
Raphaelites  "  has  achieved  what  seems  at  length  a  triumph  tor  their 
Bchool.  It  is  a  work,  not  merely  of  high  art,  but  of  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  sacred.  If  the  words  even  of  soU^r  eulojjv  tlo 
not  far  exceed  the  truth,  Mr.  Ilolman  Hunt's  painting  of  "The 
Finding  of  the  Youthful  Saviour  in  the  Temph%"  must  absolutely 
open  a  new  conception  of  what  may  In*  yet  done  by  "natund"  British 
art.  "By  the  vividness  and  vitality  of  his  n'presentation,  the  first 
step  of  Christ's  mission  ])roduces  a  fresher,  and,  it  may  \k\  deeiH»r 
impression  upon  the  mind,  than  that  which  most  men  can  recal  the 
memories  of  their  youth  even  to  suL'"Lrcst,  within  themselves. 
The  result  stands  Ix'fore  us  almost  with  the  solemnitv  of  a  fm't. 
The  fruit  of  study  and  of  local  as  wt'll  as  learned  examination, 
with  constructive  care  and  fidelity  to  actual  detail,  is  here  marvel- 
lous." So  also  are  **  the  luminous  <le|)th  and  intensity  «)f  colour,  the 
perfect  truth  o£  chinrtmcuro^  the  soli»lity  of  liandlin^'.  yet  the  minute 
and  elal)oratc  tinish  ;"  the  '*  expression  nf  the  Vir;rin  mi»ther's  fa«v 
and  attitude,  and  of  the  Infant v,  the  diirnitv  of  InLrli  (dH'dience,  the 
mildness  of  h)wlier  sutferunce,  in  that  mvsterious  Chihl-Tearher's 
aspect."  lict  it  Ik?  hoj)ed  that  a  further  step  i?«.  lun'  indicated  in 
the  good  progress  already  visibh-  in  our  mrf,  bv  mon-  animatctl 
means  and  livelier  instrumentalities,  towards  tlu-  \it:d  im|»ort  of 
them  all.  Here,  at  least,  the  Puritan  a_ri*»cs  with  the  pi«'torial 
spirit — that  if  we  n»st  in  the  fiL'nn-s.  nr  sti.p  .sh.»rt  with  the  symUd, 
then  they  soon  become  to  us  noU-tter  than  the  last  popular  .H|»fctacle 
and  the  latest  fashionable  preacher,  whose  useless  image  clmp*  tor  a 
little  to  oar  memory  as  we  {>ass  away.  Cr.  C. 
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V. 
A  CLASSICAL  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  NOVEL. 

A  NEW  novel  is  to  a  large  class  of  readers  a  most  delightful  thing. 
They  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  to  read  it.  A  day's  work  is  an 
orthodox  three- volume  romance,  which  having  been  once  got  through, 
is  forthwith  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  forgetfulness  and  thought  of 
no  more.  There  is  a  tale  told  of  an  American  lady,  who,  talking 
with  a  friend  from  the  old  country,  asked  if  there  was  anything  new 
in  the  way  of  novels.  "  Have  you  read  *  Now  and  Then  ?*  "  inquired 
the  visitor.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  lady,  "  of  course  I  have  :  I  read  all 
the  novels  that  come  in  my  way."  "  Have  you  read  *  Ten  Thousand 
a-year  ?'  "  "  No,"  replied  the  fair  Transatlantic,  a  little  staggered 
by  the  Hterary  digestion  implied  in  such  a  question ;  "  I  have  read 
some  hundreds,  but  certainly  never  read  ten  thousand  a*year !"  It 
seems  difficult  to  understand,  with  all  the  prodigious  productiveness  of 
the  modern  pen,  how  the  supply  of  new  novels  can  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  Old  men  and  maidens,  young  men  and  (may  we  not  say) 
children,  are  at  work  constantly  in  their  manufacture :  wives  and 
widows  are  not  wanting.  And  the  qualities  are  as  numerous  as  the 
quantities  are  great :  some  Grandisonian  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
mount  on  stilts  of  or-molu  to  write  at  a  desk  ten  feet  above  the 
ground ;  others  who,  eschewing  even  the  ordinary  apparel,  concoct 
their  romances  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers  ;  some  rigidly  righteous 
and  virtuous,  even  to  gall  and  wormwood ;  others  amiably  incon- 
siderate ;  and  a  third  class  elegantly  dissipated,  with  their  morality 
down  at  heels  and  out  at  elbows.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  we  have 
authors  who  aspire  to  be  what  the  French  call  decousus.  We  hope 
not ;  it  is  a  bad  ambition,  and  the  style  is  one  in  which  no  English 
writer  will  ever  gain  celebrity. 

We  have  no  new  novel  to  recommend  just  now.  Last  week  there 
were  several,  but  their  time  is  passing  away;  and  we  are  driven  to 
comment  on  an  old  one — a  very  old  one — some  seventeen,  or  it  may 
be  eighteen  hundred  years  old.  And  may  not  some  interest  attach  to  a 
novel  which  demonstrates  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  neither 
wiser  nor  more  virtuous  than  we  are ;  which  may  depict  fashionable 
life  as  it  was  exhibited  when  Christianity  was  scarcely  more  than  a 
century  old ;  and  which,  in  addition  to  these  piquant  relations,  may 
make  known  to  us  something  about  the  philosophy  and  the  super- 
stitions of  the  time  ? 

Such  a  book  we  propose  to  bring  before  our  readers,  believing 
that  to  many  of  them  it  will  be  new.  "  The  Metamorphoses  of 
Apuleius,"  a  genuine  romance,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  second 
century,  has  hitherto  failed  to  meet  with  so  many  readers  as  the 
character  of  the  work  deserves.  Several  causes  have  combined  to 
bring  about  this  result.     By  the  classical  student^  Apuleius  neyer 
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has  been,  and  never  will  be,  mnch  read.  Bom  of  a  Greek  family  at 
Madanra,  a  Roman  colony  in  Africa,  he  studied  first  at  CarthaLTt-, 
then  at  Athens,  and  afterwards  at  Rome,  where  he  aoquiri'd  tlio 
Latin  tongue  without  the  help  of  a  master.  All  his  works  now  ex- 
tant were  written  in  this  language ;  and,  as  nii^lit  reasonably  bo 
expected,  are  scarcely  fitted  therefore  to  hold  a  ])laoe  amonp^  those 
of  classic  writers.  But  there  are  other  and  more  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  "Metamorphoses'*  l)ecoraing  po])ular.  It  is  true 
that  the  author  was  a  Platonie  philosopher,  and  that  his  book  is 
written  throughout  in  a  highly  moral  tone,  and  with  a  moral  vnd  in 
view;  but  we  must  recollect  that  the  work  made  its  ap|H'anince 
nearly  seventeen  centuries  ago,  and  its  pages  are  constantly  dr!il«Ml 
with  passages  such  as  the  present  state  of  civilisation  and  morality 
cannot  tolerate.  Sir  George  Head,  in  his  edition  of  Ix'A,  well  ])oints 
out  the  value  of  "  The  Gkdden  Ass,"  with  regard  to  the  gra]>lnr  and 
characteristic  descriptions  it  contains  of  the  habits,  manners, 
and  customs  prevailing  at  the  time  among  the  ]>eo|>le  in  tlie 
provinces  subject  to  the  Roman  p]mpire.  "  Under  the  form  of 
a  personal  narrative,  interspersed  with  episodes,  are  collected 
interesting,  instructive,  and  amusing  sketches  relative  to  popular 
superstitions,  religious  ceretnonies,  social  entertainments,  pi-o- 
ceedings  of  courts  of  law,  dramatic  spectacles  of  the  Amphi- 
theatres, hordes  of  robbers,  Ac,  &c.;  while  to  complete  the 
picture,  and  to  leave  nothing  untouched,  the  hero  terminates  his 
course  by  being  enrolled  among  the  priests  of  Isis,  and  an  account 
of  the  religious  rites  and  cerenumies  used  at  the  worship  of  that 
goddess  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  work.'* 

The  authorship  of  **  The  Golden  Ass "  has  Ix^en  with  some  a 
matter  of  dispute.  There  is  a  Mory  in  (ireek  by  the  celebratid 
Lucian,  which  is  unquestionably  identical  with  "The  Metamorphosos 
of  Apuleius"  in  the  main  features;  but  the  version  of  Ajnileius  as 
far  excels  that  of  Lucian  in  the  style  of  composition,  as  it  exceeds  it 
in  length  ;  and  contains  monH)ver  matter  which  indisj)utal)ly  U'lonurs 
to  him  alone,  such  as  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  and  the  no  less  eelebnitcd 
than  beautiful  tale  of  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  with  numerous  additions 
and  eml)ellishments  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  lay  bi'tbre  the  ivader  a  brief  digt^st  of  tho 
work  itscdf. 

The  narrator  of  the  story,  whose  name  is  Lucius,  Ix'trlTi.^  by  statinij 
that  bv  his  mother's  side  lie  was  descended  f'nun  the  celebnitcil 
Plutarch,  and  that  he  was  of  Thessallan  oritrin  ;  and  that  In  a  busi- 
ness journey  one  day  into  Thessaly,  lu*  joincil  two  travellers,  with 
whom  he  entered  into  conversati(»n  ;  one  of  whom  Inul  ju'^t  U^en 
relating  the  wondrous  doings  of  a  matrlcian,  which  tin*  other  tlis- 
credited.  Lucius,  in  hR  turn,  then  tflU  ot'  tlu*  feats  of  a  juL^irler 
whose  ])erformances  he  had  not  K)ng  U'toiv  wiinrs.-ed  at  Atluiis, 
and  invites  the  first  traveller,  whose  name  was  AristoTnenes,  to  n-piat 
his  tale.  This  he  acconlingly  diK's,  pivt'acing  it  with  a  solemn  asse- 
veration of  its  truth,  and  taking  the  divinity  of  the  suu  to  witncMS 
as  to  the  fact. 
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Aristomenes  was  a  commercial  traveller,  and  hearing  of  a  new 
cheese  of  exquisite  flavour,  to  be  obtained  at  Hypata,  the  principal 
city  of  Thessaly,  at  a  very  low  price,  he  had  gone  thither  with  the 
intention  of  buying  it  all ;  but  it  had  already  found  a  purchaser. 
Tired  with  his  journey,  and  disappointed  at  its  results,  he  went  to 
the  baths  to  refresh  himself,  and  here  met  with  an  old  friend  named 
Socrates,  looking  the  picture  of  beggary  and  misery.  After  some 
trouble,  for  his  old  friend  was  in  a  most  desponding  state,  he 
managed  to  induce  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  baths,  where  he 
was  washed,  scrubbed,  and  anointed,  and  otherwise  set  to  rights, 
and  then  took  him  to  an  inn,  gave  him  as  much  food  as  he  could 
eat,  and  comforted  him  with  a  cup  of  wine.  After  a  while  he  be- 
came talkative,  and  even  noisy,  but  suddenly  again  changed  his 
tone,  and  heaving  a  bitter  sigh  from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  began 
to  explain  how  he  had  been  reduced  to  his  present  wretched  condition. 

On  his  journey  home  after  a  long  absence,  and  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  about  him,  he  had  nearly  arrived  at  the  city  of  Larissa, 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  robbers  and  stripped  of  all  he 
had.  Escaping  with  difficulty  with  his  life,  he  took  refuge  in  a 
tavern  kept  by  an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Meroe,  who  received 
him  very  kindly,  gave  him  a  Hberal  supper  and  lodging  gratuitously, 
and  kept  him  in  her  house  till  morning.  Here,  suddenly  breaking 
off  in  his  narrative,  poor  Socrates  said  that  he  dared  tell  no  more, 
lest  that  terrible  woman  should  smite  him  with  some  dire  plague. 
She  was  a  witch,  he  said,  of  power  ineffable.  Aristomenes  recom- 
mended his  friend  to  retire  to  rest,  suggesting  that  after  some  sleep 
they  would  leave  the  house,  and  get  away  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  place  before  daylight.  Scarcely  had  he  pronounced  these  words 
before  Socrates  was  asleep  and  snoring :  Arfstomenes,  therefore, 
having  taken  the  precaution  of  bolting  and  barring  the  door,  lay 
down  on  his  bed,  which  he  placed  against  the  door  for  better  security, 
and  also  went  to  sleep.  Barely  had  he  closed  his  eyes,  when,  with 
a  thundering  crash,  the  door  was  burst  open,  his  bed  overturned, 
and  himself  shaken  out,  rolled  on  the  floor,  and  concealed  under 
the  bed.  Peeping  out  from  underneath,  he  saw  two  elderly  women 
enter  the  room,  one  carrying  a  lighted  lamp  in  her  hand,  the  other 
a  sponge  and  a  drawn  sword.  Of  these  women  the  one  was  Meroe, 
and  her  companion  was  called  Panthia.  Approaching  the  bed  of 
Socrates,  and  drawing  his  head  a  httle  towards  her,  Meroe  plunged  the 
blade  of  the  sword  into  his  throat,  and  afterwards  tore  out  his  heart. 
Panthia  closing  up  the  gaping  wound  with  a  sponge,  and  exclaiming, 
"  Oh !  sponge,  thou  wast  bom  in  a  sea  ;  beware  how  thou  passest  a 
river  !"  The  women  then  withdrew,  and  the  door  and  its  bars  and 
bolts  resumed  their  proper  place.  Aristomenes  then  began  to  think 
of  his  position,  and  to  fear  lest,  from  the  circumstantial  evidence 
being  so  strong  against  him,  he  might  be  accused  of  the  murder  of 
his  friend.  Accordingly  he  fancied  that  it  might  be  the  safest  plan 
to  leave  the  inn  at  once ;  this,  however,  he  could  not  do, — the 
porter  refused  to    let  him  out ;  and  so  returning  in  despair  to  his 
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f%:  Xjs  bed-cord,  flung  one  end  over  a  beam. 


•'V  ^^''hc-  N-*.^  *^'^  rolled  upon  the  ground.  The  porter  at  the  same 

.  ^  \"  hnrst-iKiT  into  the  room  and  shouting  to  them  in  a  loud  and 

i^<^^-^^HTl*  xvioo,  Socratos,  to  the  gi'eat  astonishment  of  Aristomenes, 

m^rsTif  nTH^n  his  feet,  and  began  soundly  to  rate  the  fellow.     Aristo- 

nn*rK»!^  oWrjojed,  would  have  embraced  him,  an  attention  which 

<5^><;.x^to#  declined ;  and  after  settling  with  the  innkeeper  for  their 

^^Qt-crtAinment,  they  set  out  on  their  way.      As  the  rising  sun  now 

beg^n  to  render  objects  more  and  more  visible,  Aristomenes  stedfastly 

l<H>ked  at  his  companion, — at  his  throat  which  he  had  seen  pierced 

with  the  sword,  but  could  perceive  no  trace  of  any  wound,  and  was 

inclined  to  set  it  down  as  a  dream  caused  by  indigestion.     Socrates 

sliortly  suggested  that  he  was  hungry,  and  sitting  down  under  a 

plane-tree,  then  began  their  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese.   Socrates 

ate  heartily,  and  then,  in  order  to  quench  his  thirst,  rose  up  and  went 

to  a  neighbouring  stream,  and  knelt  down  on  the  bank  to  take  a 

drauglit.     No  sooner  had  his  lips  touched  the  water  than  the  wound 

in  his  throat  re-opened,  the  sponge  rolled  out,  and  the  inanimate 

corj)sc  would  have  fallen  into  the  river  had  not  Aristomenes  laid 

hold  of  one  of  the  feet,  and  with  difficulty  dragged  the  body  to  the 

top  of  the  bank.     Thus  died  Socrates,  and  Aristomenes  buried  him 

by  the  river,  and,  trembling  and  afraid  of  his  own  shadow,  fled  from 

home  and  country,  and  wandered   about  in   desert   places  like  a 

conscience  -  stricken   homicide.       At   last,    condemning   himself  to 

perpetual  banishment  from  his  native  land,  he  married  another  wife, 

and  settled  in  -^tolia. 

Thvi  gate  of  the  city  to  which  they  were  travelling,  Hypata,  was 
the  common  termination  both  of  the  story  and  of  the  journey ;  and, 
bidding  his  (companions  farewell,  Lucius  entered  the  city  and  asked 
the  way  to  the  house  of  one  Milo,  to  whom  he  had  letters  of  intro- 
duction. On  his  knocking  at  the  door,  it  was  answered  by  a  young 
woman,  wliom  he  desired  to  inform  her  master  that  he  wished  to 
speak  with  him,  and  was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Demeas  of 
Corinth.  On  l)eing  admitted,  he  finds  Milo  and  his  wife  just  about 
to  begin  their  very  scanty  sup])er,  and  presents  his  letter,  which 
Milo  reads,  and  then  bidding  his  wife  begone,  desires  his  guest  to 
take  her  j)laee,  and  tells  his  maid  Fotis  to  get  ready  a  bed-chamber 
for  him.  Lucius  sallies  forth  to  find  the  baths,  and,  after  bathing,  he 
returned  to  Milo's  house,  with  whom  he  was  asked  to  sup;  but,  after 
having  to  reply  to  an  interminable  series  of  queries,  he  became  so 
thoroughly  worn  out  with  fatigue  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
his  chamber,  whei*e  without  fear  of  indigestion, — for  Mile's  con>'er8a- 
tion  was  all  the  supper  he  had  had — he  thrt>w  himself  upon  the  bed, 
and  gave  himself  up  to  that  repose  of  which  he  stood  so  much  in 
need. 
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As  soon  as  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  our  hero  set  out  to  see  the 
town  of  Hypata ;  and,  in  the  Formn,  overtook  a  lady  of  rank  and 
wealth,  accompanied  by  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  attended  by  a 
large  troop  of  domestics.  The  lady,  whose  name  was  Byrrhaena, 
declares  herself  to  be  a  foster-sister  of  hi^  mother's,  to  whom  she  was 
also  akin,  and  requests  him  to  accompany  her  to  her  dwelling,  when 
she  puts  him  on  his  guard  against  Pamphile,  the  wife  of  Milo,  whom 
she  represents  as  a  great  sorceress,  given  to  falling  in  love  with 
good-looking  young  men  like  Lucius,  and  able  to  transform  any  who 
might  resist  her  wishes  into  any  animal  she  pleased.  This  was  un- 
fortunately just  what  Lucius  wanted  to  hear;  he  had  had  his 
cunosity  so  much  excited  by  the  story  of  Aristomenes,  that  he  was 
only  too  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  see  a  little  of  that  of  which  he  had 
hitherto  only  heard,  and  he  accordingly  made  his  way  home  to 
Mile's,  feeling  far  from  inclined  to  take  the  warning  of  Byrrhaena. 
Milo  and  his  wife  were  out ;  but  the  pretty  Fotis  was  at  home,  pre- 
paring dinner,  and  Lucius  takes  the  opportunity  of  ingratiating 
himself  with  her.  When  at  table  with  Milo  and  his  wife  Pamphile, 
Lucius,  taking  advantage  of  a  prediction  of  bad  weather  drawn  fi:x>m 
the  lamp  by  Pamphile,  mentions  that  he  himself  knew  a  great 
magician,  one  Diophanes,  a  Chaldsean,  of  whom  Milo,  who  also  knew 
him,  told  a  curious  story.  He  had  been  some  time  before  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hypata,  and  one  morning,  while  he  was  enunciat- 
ing the  decrees  of  the  Fates  to  a  crowd  of  people,  a  certain  merchant, 
named  Cerdo,  asked  of  him  the  proper  day  on  which  he  should  set 
out  on  a  journey  for  a  certain  purpose,  and,  on  receiving  the  answer, 
paid  him  the  100  denarii  which  he  required  as  the  price  of  his  divi- 
nation. Just  as  the  Chaldcean  had  put  the  money  into  his  purse,  he 
felt  his  gown  gently  pulled  from  behind,  and  turning  round,  beheld 
a  young  friend  unexpectedly  standing  before  him.  While  Diophanes 
was  relating  to  him  the  circumstances  of  a  dangerous  voyage  that  he 
had  made,  and  of  his  brother's  death,  Cerdo  caught  up  the  purse  in 
Avhicli  his  100  denarii  had  been  placed,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a 
moment. 

The  next  day  Lucius  received  a  most  pressing  invitation  from 
ByiTha^na  to  sup  at  her  house,  an  invitation  which  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  refused.  However,  ho  made  up  his  mind  to  go,  and  he 
found  a  numerous  assemblage  there  to  meet  him.  The  conversa- 
tion after  a  while  turning  on  witches  and  their  powers,  the  guests 
called  on  Telephron,  one  of  their  number,  to  recount,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  stranger,  the  story  of  the  laceration  of  his  face  by  some  of 
those  hags.     After  some  little  pressing  Telephron  related  his  tale. 

The  hour  was  late,  and  Lucius,  attended  by  his  servant,  set  out  to 
return  to  Milo's  house,  with  but  very  unsteady  steps.  When  at  last 
he  arrived,  he  l)eheld  three  lusty  fellows  kicking  at  the  door;  taking 
til  em  for  robbers,  he  drew  his  dagger  upon  them,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  them  fall,  one  after  another,  dead  at  his  feet.  Fotis, 
awakened  by  the  noise,  opened  the  door,  and  our  hero,  panting  with 
his  exertions,  crawled  to  bed. 

VOL.    IV.  X 


Scareelj  had  ho  nscn  in  the  morning,  when  a  prcat  confusion  wns 
heard  in  the  street  before  the  honso ;  the  magistnitcs  and  other  func- 
tionaiies  appeared,  and  led  Lncins  to  the  Forum,  on  the  charge  of 
mnidering  three  citizens.  The  Prefect  of  tlio  nifjlit-pnanl  ]n-oscv 
cutcd,  and  the  accused  most  pathetically  defended  himself;  wlu'u  the 
senior  magistrate  on  the  bench,  declaring  that  the  iirisouer  must 
have  had  some  accomplices,  for  that  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  ho 
could  liavo  orercome  single-handed  three  so  robust  lurii  as  the  dr- 
ccased,  bade  that  lie  should  Ix)  put  to  the  tortun.%  unless  he  wouhl 
confess  the  names  of  his  fellow-assassins.  Upon  this,  one  of  the 
female  mourners  over  the  dead,  who  deelared  that  she  was  tlirir 
mother,  suggested  that  their  bodies  should  In?  uneoveivd,  in  ordrr 
that  the  indignation  of  tho  people  against  the  munlerer  mij^lit  l>e 
excited  by  the  sight  of  tho  l>odies  of  his  victims.  It  was  done; 
Lncins  himself  was  ordered  to  remove  the  pall,  and  discovered,  in- 
stead of  three  cor[)ses,  three  wine-skins,  pierced  while  in  a  stale  of 
inflation  with  various  holes,  exactly  com.»sponding,  ai^rtuiv  for  aper- 
ture, >vith  the  gajun^  wounds  which  ho  i^emendx-ri'd  to  have  inflicted 
tho  night  before.  The  Forum  rang  with  shouts  of  men-iment  ;  hut 
the  more  tho  mirth  increased,  the  more  increased  our  hen.>'s  indigiui- 
tion  at  tho  insult  he  had  receiveil.  Tlie  magistrates  thereu]M)n,  out 
of  consideration  for  tlie  high  rank  of  Lucius,  waited  u]>on  him  at 
Milo*s  house,  and  explained  to  him  that  it  wjis  the  festival  of  the 
Gk)d  of  Jjaughter,  and  that  it  was  the  custom  of  tho  ]H»ople  of 
H}q)ata  to  devise  .some  merry  tricik  in  honour  of  the  gtxl;  and  otfen^l 
to  erect  to  Lucius  a  brazen  statue  in  menu)ry  of  the  amu.«H.'ment  he 
had  afforded  them;  an  honour  which  was,  however,  re>|H'ctfidly 
declined.  In  the  evening  Fotis  acquainted  him  with  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  explaine<l  to  him  the  cinMimstan(vs  of  the  a*l venture 
that  had  lx*fallen  him.  Her  mi.stress  Paniphile  was  enamoured  (»f  a 
young  man,  a  Ru'otian,  whom  she  endeavtaiii'd  by  magic  sih-IIs  to 
win  to  her  affections.  Hap]HMiinir,  as  she  passed  ihrt»ui;h  the  city, 
to  catch  sight  of  him  in  a  barlH'r's  shop,  she  ordcnul  Fotis  to  return 
to  the  shop  and  to  gain  ])osses.sion  of  a  piece  of  his  hair,  i»f  wliieh 
she  intended  to  make  use  in  her  incantations.  Fotih  1  km n^  disco ven*d 
in  her  attempt  to  abstract  the  hair,  was  com|H'lled  to  turn  her  ftx it- 
steps  home  without  it ;  but  fearing  the  anirer  of  her  misln'ss,  if  sho 
presented  herst»lf  empty-handed,  and  chaiieinir  to  liirht  upon  a  man 
clipping  goat-skins  for  wine-bai^s,  slu>  took  a  piece  of  fla\en-c«iIour\Hl 
goat-hair  to  her  mistn*.ss  as  thai  of  the  younLT  H<eotian.  This  was 
done  whilo  Lucius  was  at  Jtyrrha'uaV  su)>pir-]>arty.  I\imphile  im- 
mediately Ivgan  her  sorc^-ries,  and  hy  ihi-  time  Lucius  returned  at 
night,  she  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  have  inspii-ed  new  life  into  the 
skins,  which,  eiH'rtvd  by  tlie  oeeult  f'un-e  of  the  sih'IU,  rttvivetl 
human  breath,  and  thtaight,  and  lieard,  and  walki-d  acconlingly,  ami 
presented  themselves  at  Milo's  tloor  tmd  endeaviMin'd  to  fonv  their 
way  in.  At  that  moment  Lucius  arrivetl ;  anil  hi-«  hcail  Ikmii^  ni»t 
quite  clear  t*n>m  the  fumes  of  the  wine  hv  had  Ih-ih  tlrinkini;,  ho 
bt*gan  to  lay  about  him  with  hi**  dairi^er.  an<l  ci  mi  mi  tied  the  crime 
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of  capricide.  Deeply  interested  in  the  account  of  Fotis,  Lucius 
prevailed  upon  her  to  make  him  a  secret  witness  of  Pamphile*s 
magical  doings ;  and  a  few  days  after  had  an  opportunity  of  watching 
her,  while  she  went  through  the  operations  necessary  to  cause  her 
to  assume,  for  some  purpose  or  other,  the  form  of  an  owl,  when  she 
spread  out  her  wings  and  flew  away.  No  sooner  did  Lucius  see  this, 
than  he  was  also  seized  with  a  desire  of  undergoing  for  a  time  a  like 
metamorphosis,  and  begged  Fotis  to  procure  him  some  of  the  oint- 
ment which  Pamphile  had  used  to  effect  the  change.  After  much 
persuasion,  Fotis  was  induced  to  fetch  a  box,  and  gave  him  the  proper 
<iirections  for  use.  Lucius  accordingly  stripped  himself  and 
anointed  his  body  all  over  with  the  precious  ointment :  but,  alas !  tho 
effect  was  most  unexpected,  as  he  himself  relates  : — "  When  I  was 
thoroughly  anointed,  I  swung  my  arms  up  and  down,  in  imitation 
of  the  movements  of  a  bird's  pinions,  and  continued  to  do  so  a  little 
while,  when,  instead  of  any  perceptible  token  of  feathers  or  wings 
making  their  appearance,  my  own  thin  skin,  alas !  grew  into  a  largo 
leather  hide  covered  with  bristly  hair, my  fingers  and  toes  disappeared, 
the  palms  of  my  hands  and  the  soles  of  my  feet  became  four  sohd 
hoofs,  and  fi^m  the  end  of  my  spine  a  long  tale  proceeded.  My  face 
was  enormous,  my  mouth  wide,  my  nostrils  gaping,  my  lips  pendu- 
lous, and  I  had  a  pair  of  immoderately  long,  rough,  hairy  ears.  In 
.  short,  when  I  came  to  contemplate  my  transformation  to  its  full 
extent,  I  found  that  instead  of  a  bird  I  had  become  changed  into 
an  ass.'* 

Poor  Fotis  was  in  despair ;  but  she  had  sense  left  to  point  out 
the  remedy :  "'Tis  fortunate,"  she  said,  "that  the  cure  is  not  difficult; 
again,  once  more,  ere  long,  thou  wilt  be  my  Lucius ;  nought  more 
hast  thou  to  do  but  to  eat  roses  in  the  morning,  and  then  imme- 
diately thou  wilt  quit  the  form  of  an  ass  and  regain  thy  human 
figure.  But,  for  the  present,  Lucius  in  his  new  form  was  conducted 
to  his  proper  resting-place,  the  stable,  where  he  found  his  own 
horse,  and  another  ass  belonging  to  his  host  Milo.  While  there, 
a  troop  of  banditti  first  broke  open  the  house  of  Milo,  and  pos- 
sessing themselves  of  all  its  valuable  contents,  packed  them  upon 
the  backs  of  tho  horse  and  the  two  asses,  and  set  out  for  tho  moun- 
tains. After  travelling  some  way,  they  came  at  length  to  a  pleasant 
little  garden,  in  which  Lucius  quickly  perceived  a  cluster  of  new- 
blown  roses,  dripping  with  the  morning  dew.  Filled  with  joy, 
and  elated  with  hope,  he  was  on  the  point  of  stretching  out  his 
mouth  to  the  prize,  when  the  reflection  came  across  him,  that  a 
sudden  transformation  into  human  form  in  the  midst  of  a  band  of 
robbers  would  lead  to  certain  destruction ;  and  he  therefore  resolved 
to  wait  for  a  more  auspicious  opportunity,  and  to  champ,  with  what 
patience  he  could,  the  bridle,  under  the  form  of  an  ass,  for  a  longer 
period. 

Ailer  a  long  and  fatiguing  journey,  they  reached  the  robbers'  cave, 
where  dwelt  an  old  woman,  who  welcomed  them  in,  and  had  already 
prepared  for  them  their  bath  and  a  sumptuous  Te^«A\»,    "^^"t^  ^iW^        | 
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wero  soon  joined  by  another  troop,  who  also  had  bronghi  with  tlioiu 
much  booty,  and  one  of  whom  rekted  to  the  first  company  the 
history  of  their  lato  doings. 

At  a  late  honr  of  the  night,  the  whole  troop  sjillied  out  again,  but 
returned  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day  with  no  K^oty,  and  but  one 
solitary  prisoner,  a  beautiful  damsel,  whom  thi*y  Icfl  in  chargi'  of  the 
old  woman,  and  again  departed.  Tlie  maiden  was  overcome  with 
grief  and  terror,  and  related  that  she  had  l)een  torn  away  fi-om  tbe 
embrace  of  her  mother  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  wa.s  whisjHT- 
ing  in  her  ear  all  her  part»ntal  hopes  an«l  nspinitions,  preparatory 
to  delivering  her  to  her  betrothed  husband.  The  ohl  wonjan,  to 
comfort  her,  invited  her  to  listen  to  a  tale  which  f4)nus  by  far 
the  most  Iteantiful  episodo  in  the  book, — the  celebrated  Htory  of 
Cupid  and  Ps3xlie. 

To  epitomise  this  tale  in  such  a  manner  ns  to  do  it  justice,  i.»* 
Bimply  impossible;  it  is  poetry  throughout,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  aJlegories  in  existence. 

Psyche  was  the  youngest,  and  by  far  the  most  lK»autiful  of  the 
three  fair  daughters  of  the  king  and  (|ueon  of  a  certain  city ;  so 
beautiful  was  she,  and  so  grt^at  was  t\\v  fame  <»f  her  Ikiiuiv,  tliat 
Venus  herself  became  jealous  of  her,  and  ilcsired  her  son  l4)  punish 
her  by  causing  her  to  fall  in  love  with  S4>me  mortal  of  mean  c*oudi- 
tion, — "a  wretch  whom  Fortune  had  stri])jH'tl  of  health  antl  imtri- 
mony;  a  mist»rable,  grovelling  outcast,  whose  ehanieter  Fame  hath 
blasted;  a  iK'ing  such  as  the  univei*>al  world,  within  its  wide  expanse, 
hath  not  his  fellow."  Cupid  had,  how«*ver,  Kronie  enanHUin-d  of 
the  maiden  himself,  and  married  her  secretiv:  but  bv  (Munmand 
of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  on  this  occasion  played  into  tin* 
hands  of  the  god  of  love,  Psyche,  arrayed  in  bridal  dress,  and 
laid  on  a  bier,  was  conducted  in  funcnil  ]»rocessi4iu  to  a  n)ck, 
and  there  left  by  her  sorrowing  ])an'nts  and  |H'nj»le.  Scanvly 
had  they  taken  their  dcpaiiurt>  when  Zc]ihyr,  blowing  a  giMitle 
breeze,  and  tenderly  liftin<;  licr  from  the  mck,  Uin*  lur  d«»wii  into 
tlie  Ix'autiful  flowery  n'ccsses  of  tlu'  vulK-v  1h«1«»w.  llnv  she  fnund 
a  iK'uutiful  imhuv,  tilletl  with  riches  fi*oni  all  parts  of  tlie  wnrld  ; 
voices  were  lieartl  around,  which  in\it<'d  her  t«)  enjny  all  that  hho 
Baw,  and  invisihle  hands  niiiiistcrcd  tn  hrr  wmiiIs.  At  niirlit,  >he 
was  visited  by  her  hu.slnmd,  wln».  howrvir.  h-t^  lur  always  U-fore 
the  dawn.  Her  sisters,  p^^'sunlin;.^  fmni  tlu-  t'arl  nf  lu-r  ili.s:ip|H-anin«v 
from  the  roi*k,  that  P.syclu^  was  di-ad,  uttered  thi'  uu*>t  di>let\d 
Limentations,  which  reached  lur  enr^  a**  >\ir  !»:it  in  her  jijdaiv,  and 
she  lH.*gged  her  husliand  to  lie  allownl  to  haxe  theiii  broucht  to  her, 
that  she  might  sooth  their  sormw.  'J'lie  r«  t|iie<t  was  granted,  and 
her  sisters  came,  and  brouirht  IVvche's  iiiiM-rv  with  them.  Thixiuirh 
jealousy  of  her  lm]>piness,  tluy  manair**!  t(»  make  her  Ulieve  that  in 
the  darkness  of  the  niLrht  >\\v  wa^  t  m}>raein</  milv  Mime  hide<»Un 
monster,  and  theveven  induc«'il  her  i<>  \:*\  ii-ailv  a  lainii  and  ii  knife. 
that  she  might  discover  the  natuif  of  \ht  ha^liaihl.  :iiid  riil  heCM-lf 
of  hiuL     This  i'svche  did;  she  liirhtid  the  lamp,  and  U-held  liv  its 
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first  rays  "  the  very  gentlest  and  sweetest  of  all  the  wild  beasts  that 
ever  were  seen  in  the  world" — ^the  beautiful  God  of  Love,  Cupid 
himself — softly,  soundly  sleeping.  Charmed  with  his  beauty, 
overcome  by  the  sense  of  her  good  fortune,  and  infatuated  more 
and  more  every  moment,  she  leant  in  excess  of  tenderness  over  the 
rosy  deity,  trembling  and  agitated  lest  she  might  awake  him,  till  the 
lamp,  elevated  in  her  hand, — "whether  from  ihe  genuine  envious 
perfidy  of  its  nature,  or  the  desire  itself  to  impress  a  kiss  on  an 
object  so  beautiful, — spirted  a  drop  of  scalding  oil  from  the  summit 
of  its  flame  on  Cupid's  right  shoulder." 

Cupid  awoke,  and,  after  censuring  Psyche  bitterly  for  her  mistrust 
of  him,  spread  his  wings  and  flew  away.  The  first  impulse  of 
Psyche  was  to  throw  herself  into  a  river ;  but  its  waves,  in  honour 
and  fear  of  the  Grod  of  Love,  wafted  her  gently  again  to  the  shore. 
Then  wandering  about  first  to  the  temple  of  Ceres,  then  to  that  of 
Juno,  who  both  pitied  but  dared  not  shelter  her  from  the  wrath  of 
Venus,  she  at  last  presented  herself  at  the  abode  of  Venus  herself,  in 
the  hope  of  there  meeting  with  her  husband.  The  treatment  which 
she  received  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  goddess  was  cruel  in  the 
extreme ;  the  tasks  which  she  gave  her  to  do,  impossible,  had  not 
Cupid,  who  still  loved  her,  secretly  managed  to  assist  her.  At  length 
Cupid,  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  hurt,  pleaded  vdth  Jupiter 
himself  for  permission  to  marry  his  beloved.  A  frdl  council  of  the 
gods  was  held,  and  Jupiter  made  them  acquainted  with  the  petition 
of  Cupid,  and  his  own  intentions  with  regard  to  the  matter. 
Mercury  was  ordered  to  fetch  Psyche  to  Olympus,  and  Jupiter 
himself  presented  her  with  a  cup  of  ambrosia  (the  essence  of 
immortality);  and  the  nuptials  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  were  celebrated 
amid  the  joy  of  the  assembled  ^ds.  It  has  been  observed  that 
"  in  this  pleasing  story  Psyche  evidently  represents  the  human  souJ^ 
which  is  purified  by  passions  and  misfortunes,  and  thus  prepared 
for  the  enjoyment  of  true  and  pure  happiness." 

While  Lucius  was  still  thinking  upon  "  the  pretty  fSable"  he  had 
heard,  the  robbers  returned  laden  with  booty,  but  with  several 
wounded  among  them.  The  booty  they  stowed  away ;  those  who 
were  unable  to  accompany  them  they  left  at  home,  and  then  set  off 
a^^ain,  taking  Lucius  and  his  horse  with  them,  as  beasts  of  burden. 
Lucius  fell  lame,  and  the  robbers  determined  to  put  him  to  death. 
But  upon  their  reaching  the  cave  again,  which  they  soon  did,  for  the 
journey  was  not  a  long  one,  they  unloaded  him;  and  forgetting  to 
put  their  threat  into  execution,  sallied  out  again,  this  time  accom- 
panied by  their  wounded  comrades,  whose  hurts  were  now  dressed. 
Lucius  then  thought  it  as  well  to  make  a  start  for  liberty,  and  so 
snapping  asunder  the  leathern  thong  that  confined  him,  he  was  upon 
the  point  of  taking  to  his  heels,  when  the  cunning  old  woman  espied 
wliat  ho  was  after,  and  seized  upon  his  halter.  The  captive  damsel 
ran  out  at  the  old  woman's  cries  for  assistance,  only  to  find  her  being 
dragged  along  the  ground,  holding  on  to  the  thong.  This  tho 
damsel  wrenched  out  of  the  old  woman's  hand,  and^  jumping  upon 
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the  a8s*8  back,  urged  him  to  his  ntmost  speed ;  but  all  in  vain.  Tn 
the  road  that  led  to  her  parent's  house  they  met  a^iiu  witli  tliu 
robber-band,  who  came  to  the  resolution  over  their  dinner  of  cuttinj^ 
Lucius'  throat  next  morning,  and  sewing  up  the  damsel  in  his 
inside. 

Scarcely  had  morning  broke  ere  a  spy  of  the  roblH.T8  at  IIy]>ata 
made  his  appearance  at  the  cave,  and  related  to  thorn  what  had 
taken  place  in  that  city  after  their  attack  upon  the  house  of  Milo : 
Lucius  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  the  rohln'r}-  of  IiIh  host*s 
property  was  attributed  to  him.  Tlie  roblK'rs  in  llu-ir  turn  made 
known  their  own  doings,  and  told  the  spy  of  tin*  sc»ven'  losses  wliich 
the  band  had  experienced  by  !he  death  of  so  many  of  their  bnivcst 
men.  Upon  tliis  he  advised  them  to  remain  a  little  niort*  (juict,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  moreover  to  recruit  their  ranks,  and  to  fill  up 
their  force  to  its  full  complement.  He  himself  said  thai  he  knew  u 
fine  young  fellow,  who  was  (pite  willing  to  join  their  company,  if 
they  would  allow  him  to  do  so.  He  was  n^quested  to  bring  the 
young  man,  and  soon  i-etunied  with  a  raggtHl-lookinj;,  but  stnin** 
fellow,  taller  and  Ijirj^er  than  any  one  pn*sent.  He  announeeil 
himself  as  a  robber  of  ^[acvd4)nia,  known  ns  Hienins,  of  Thrace,  son 
of  the  robber  Thero,  and  gave  them  iiii  a(*eount  of  some  of  his 
exploits;  then  drawing  fn)ni  his  bosom  a  bag  of  money,  he  pn>sentiMl 
it  to  them,  as  a  free-will  oiloring  to  t)io  titioj),  and  proposed  himself 
as  their  leader.  His  j^roposnl  was  adopted,  and  after  ehanging  his 
rags  for  a  better  dress,  with  whieh  his  new  eomradrs  ]»rovidod  him, 
ho  was  led  to  the  seat  of  h(»noiir,  at  the  hrad  of  the  jjup|KT-tuble. 
During  the  re])ast  the  conversation  turned  upon  thi'  young  captive 
damsel,  her  attempted  esi?ape,  and  her  intcndi'il  doatli ;  wherenpim 
the  new  chief  desiivd  to  so<»  the  girl  ;  luit  wlu'U  eondueted  to  her 
turned  on  his  heel  with  a  snetT  (»f  contempt,  and  n'sumed  liis  phui) 
at  the  table ;  whert*,  u]»on  the  lonner  «-onversation  U'ing  renewed, 
he  gave  it  as  his  advitv,  as  pnunisinir  gn-iitrr  jrnin  to  the  troop,  thai 
instead  of  patting  her  to  death,  tiny  should  send  her  to  some 
populous  town,  and  sell  her  as  n  slave.  This  plan  met  with  their 
approval;  and  the  captain  then  iirofKtMMl  tliat,  in  order  to  insuro 
success  to  all  their  nndertakinirs.  thev  Tuu.'^t  U'lrin  by  oOering  a 
B&crifico  to  their  jmtron  deity  (Mii-enry).  He  with  ten  comrailes 
forthwith  set  out  tor  the  neaivst  eastle,  in  onU-r  to  get  the  wine 
and  the  sheep  for  sacritiee  ;  and  tliose  who  were  left  at  home 
lighted  an  enormous  tins  and  built  an  altar  to  the  irod. 

The  new  chief  showeil  as  nmeli  >kill  in  eoiuliieiing  the  entertain- 
ment after  the  sacrifiee  as  he  had  aln-adv  in  KailihL'  the  maraudini; 
party  to  pro\nde  matter  for  the  fra.st  ;  and  takiiiL''  u]Hin  him, 
among  other  duties,  that  of  bntUr.  he  Mipplieil  all  tiif  eompany 
with  wine  as  fast  as  they  eould  pour  it  down  tluir  tliroais.  In  atldi- 
tion  to  all  this,  he  waited  dili;rently  npi>n  the  y(>uuu''(*:i]>nv4'  ( U'twit'n 
whom  and  the  captain,  Lucius  soon  di.M'ovcn d  that  some  under- 
standing existeil,)  and  carried  her  s-ceretly  the  nio>t  drlieate  niorscU 
fit>ni  tho  robbers*  table.     The  eliief  was,  in  faet,  no  other  than  her 
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betrothed  Hepolemus,  who  had  thus  disguised  himself  in  order  to 
effect  her  liberation.  Nor  did  he  fail  in  the  attempt.  He  so  plied 
the  robbers  with  wine — in  which  Lucius  imagined  that  he  also  mixed 
something  soporific — that  it  was  not  long  ere  they  all,  without  ex- 
ception, lay  wrapt  in  insensibihty.  Then  binding  them  all  with 
stout  strong  cords,  and  leaving  them,  he  lifted  the  damsel  on  Lucius' 
back,  and  proceeded  home  with  his  bride.  Leaving  her  for  a  while 
at  her  parents'  house,  he  returned  with  a  crowd  of  citizens  to  the 
robbers*  cave ;  where,  with  the  assistance  of  his  companions,  he  put 
them  all  to  death,  and  returned  with  their  booty  to  the  city.  The 
happy  damsel  knew  not  how  to  express  her  gratitude  to  the  ass,  who 
had  been  instrumental  in  aiding  her  escape ;  but  the  plan  ultimately 
adopted  was  that  of  consigning  him  to  the  care  of  the  master  of  the 
stud  of  horses,  with  particular  injunctions  as  to  the  care  to  be  taken 
of  him.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  orders  given,  Lucius  met  with 
but  indifferent  treatment,  being  sometimes  over-worked  in  a  rnill^ 
sometimes  cruelly  beaten  and  otherwise  horribly  treated  by  his  new 
mistress,  the  wife  of  the  master  of  the  stud ;  and  all  hope  of  having 
his  condition  bettered  was  soon  destroyed  by  the  death  of  her  whose 
life  he  had  been  instrumental  in  saving. 

Passing  on  from  the  village  they  came  the  next  day  to  a  large  and 
populous  city,  and  after  three  days,  Lucius  and  the  other  animals, 
whose  appearance  had  been  improved  by  rest  and  abundance  of 
food,  were  led  out  into  the  market,  and  sold  by  the  public  crier ;  our 
hero  becoming,  for  seventeen  denarii,  the  property  of  a  company  of 
fanatic  priests,  who  used  to  place  an  image  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
on  his  back,  and  proceed  daily  from  house  to  house,  collecting  con- 
tributions from  the  people. 

Lucius  left  the  town  with  his  masters,  who  were,  however,  soon 
overtaken,  led  back,  and  cast  into  a  subterraneous  prison  for 
stealing  a  gold  cup  from  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Cybele, — a  cup 
which  they  swore,  but  in  vain,  that  the  goddess  had  herself  given  to 
her  sister,  the  Syi'ian  divinity,  as  a  pledge  of  hospitality. 

The  gang  of  religious  impostors  being  tlius  broken  up,  Lucius  was 
once  more  brought  out  for  sale  in  the  market-place,  and  this  time 
fell  into  the  hands  of  a  baker.  His  duty  was  to  walk  round  and 
round  in  a  mill.  His  fellows  in  the  service  were  a  miserable  lot  of 
weak,  worn-out  animals ;  while  the  human  beings  belonging  to  the 
establishment  were  dirty  and  stunted ;  weak,  pale,  half-naked  crea- 
tures, with  their  foreheads  branded  with  letters,  and  their  ankles 
encompassed  with  iron  rings.  The  master  was  a  well-behaved,  and 
tolerably  good  man  ;  his  wife,  the  most  wicked  woman  in  existence, 
— a  cruel,  treacherous,  irreligious  person,  faithless  to  her  miserable 
husband,  a  cheat  and  a  drunkard.  She  used  poor  Lucius  most  bar- 
barously. Her  wretched  husband  was  soon  after  found  hanging 
quite  dead  from  one  of  the  beams  of  the  ceiling.  The  whole  of  his 
property  was,  on  the  ninth  day  after  the  funei*al,  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  his  widow ;  and  Lucius  now  entered  the  service  of  a  poor  gar- 
dener, who  bought  him  for  fifty  pieces  of  money. 
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Whflo  in  possession  of  liis  new  master,  an  incident  occnm^d 
which  again  altered  the  fortunes  of  our  hero.  A  soldier  mot  the 
gardener,  as  he  was  jogging  along  quietly  on  his  a«8,  and  urrofr.mtly 
demanded  him  for  the  use  of  his  sui^rior  otViciT.  The  pinU'iur 
protested  that  the  animal  was  hut  a  sluggish  brute*,  iind  most  civilly 
and  submissively  entreated  the  soldier  to  let  him  Ik?,  llowcvt-r, 
wortls  came  to  blows,  and  the  result  was  thiit  the  soldier  was  let^  fur 
dead  in  the  road,  and  the  gardener,  instead  of  i-et  iiniinjr  to  his  pmlen, 
betook  himself  to  an  acqmiintanee  in  the  iiei^rltlxtiiriuLr  city,  and 
begged  for  a  hiding-place.  The  gardener  was  aecordin^^Iy  sieivted 
in  a  warehouse,  in  a  capacious  chest,  ami  Jiiicius  was  taken  to  an 
upper  room.  The  soldier,  on  recovering,  also  miule  bis  way  to  tlio 
town,  and  laid  an  accusation  against  the  gardener  for  liavinjr  found 
on  the  road  a  silver  cup  belonging  to  the  commanding  oiVwer,  and 
desired  that  he  should  l>e  compelled  to  return  the  pro]>erty  to  it?i 
lawful  owner.  The  house  in  whieli  they  wei*e  eoneealed  wjus  mioti 
surrounded  by  Uctors  and  soldleiN,  and  the  m;v-ristnites  demanded 
of  the  householder  that  he  should  brin^r  forth  tlieeulprit.  Tlie  bust, 
however,  vehemently  denied  that  he  was  upon  the  pivmises  ;  when 
luckless  Lucius,  attracted  by  the  noise  to  tiie  window,  pnt  tiirth  \i\ji 
head,  and  the  eyes  of  one  of  the  soMiers  happen  in;:  to  tall  in  a  line 
with  the  shadow  of  Lueius  that  tell  uj)on  the  j^nonn*!,  he  imnu'diattly 
betrayed  him  to  his  companions.  The  ganh*ner  was  tif  etmr^e 
forthwith  dragged  from  his  hidinjLT-place,  an<l  sent  otV  to  the  public 
gaol;  while  Lucius  l>ecame  the  prt>|K'rty  of  the  soldier. 

With  his  new  miuster  Lucius  set  forth  upon  a  pnul  ri»ad  tlutmirli 
the  fields,  and  at  la.st  arrived  at  a  small  city,  wluiv  they  pnt  up  at 
the  house  of  a  decuriou,  or  cavalrv  «»llicer  of  nink.  While  tbi-v 
were  stapng  with  him,  a  dn-adlul  cnme  was  committed,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  accnunt :  - 

The  master  of  the  house  to  which  Lucius'  ^ table  was  attju*beil 
had  a  son  deeply  versed  in  literatuii',  and  of  Mm  lions  habits.  Whi  ii 
he  was  wry  young  his  mother  dieil,  and  bis  tatlur  havlnir  marriid 
again,  luul  at  this  time  another  son  of  siunc  twrlve  yearn  of  aLfe- 
The  stepmother,  however,  fell  in  low  with  her  hu-* band's  st»n,  on 
hearing  which  the  step-Sim  lied  the  htuiNr.  Wln-n  this  was  n'|>ort«-l 
to  her,  the  sti']»-iuother  iH'came  as  t'uU  *»!'  hatt*  tor  lier  step-son  a>  she 
had  Ixicn  full  of  love,  an* I  ca.sl  about  tor  niian^  ii»  ile>tn»y  him. 
Taking  an  old  slave  into  her  coiitid\-iiee,  she  maiKe/ed  thivuirb  him 
to  obtain  fnuu  a  physician  a  deadlv  poisnn,  whii-h  they  put  into  a 
cnpof  wine,  and  waited  for un  oppori unit v  to  a<liMini«ter  it.  Ihit  tlte 
youngiT  brother,  the  wtunan's  own  son,  li:i]i]M'iiiie^''  iti  eonie  in  tind 
and  thirsty,  caui^ht  a'vjchx  of  the  cup  of  piii-^uiu  •!  \\  i\n',  anil  unsUspiM*t- 
ingly  dmnk  it  otf.  On  the  ivturn  of  lur  hu'^b.-iml  hunii'.  his  wicked 
wife  declari'd  that  the  ]>oi.son  had  U'ln  L'i\en  to  her  •^ou  bv  his  halt- 
brother,  who  had  also  made  an  attrni|il  tti  a».-«:i'.*iij:itf  Iut.  The 
Senate  met,  the  youn«r  man  was  brou'jhi  fMrward  «'M  ihr  ihiirLfi-  of 
ha>nng  munlcn'd  his  halt-brotla-r,  aiitl  his  -t*  ji-iMnthrr*-*  -^lavf  Ihih- 
very  strong  witness  against  him.     iiut  ilie  phvhieian,  liapiJcuing  lu 
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be  present,  altered  the  .current  of  events  by  a  simple  statement  to 
the  effect  that  he  had  sold  the  potion ;  bnt  that^  suspecting  all  wad 
not  right,  he  liad  given,  not  poison,  but  a  draught  to  produce  a 
heavy  continuous  state  of  somnolency,  equal  in  appearance  to  death 
itself.  Ho  moreover  declared  that  it  was  just  at  that  very  hour 
that  the  effects  of  the  dose  would  cease,  and  he  therefore  invited 
them  all  to  proceed  to  the  tomb  of  the  supposed  deceased,  and 
examine  for  themselves.  They  did  so,  and  the  youth  just  awaking 
from  his  trance,  was  received  in  the  embrace  of  his  delighted  father. 
The  trutli  of  the  case  was  now  easily  arrived  at ;  the  step-mother 
was  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment,  the  slave  crucified,  and 
the  doctor  handsomely  I'ewarded. 

Shortly  after  this,  the  soldier  having  to  go  a  distance  with  letters, 
sold  Lucius  to  two  brothers,  servants  together  of  a  very  rich  man^ 
— one  being  his  cook,  and  the  other  the  confectioner.  Their  lord 
then  bought  the  ass  of  his  servants,  for  four  times  as  much  as  they 
had  paid  for  him,  and  put  him  under  the  charge  of  one  of  his  freed 
men,  who  not  only  treated  him  well,  but-,  in  order  further  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  his  master,  taught  him  many  curious  tricks. 
The  name  of  Lucius'  new  owner  was  Thyasus,  a  lord  of  Corinth, 
who  had  come  to  Thessaly  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  gladiators 
and  wild  beasts  for  a  show  he  was  about  to  give  at  Corinth.  His 
business  being  completed,  he  set  out  on  his  return  home ;  and  at 
Corinth  the  people  so  crowded  to  see  the  ass  and  his  wonderful 
tricks,  that  Thyasus  made  a  good  sum  of  money  by  charging  a  cer* 
tain  price  for  admission  to  Lucius'  presence.  At  length  the  first  day 
of  the  public  show  arrived,  and  Lucius  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  performance  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  a  dramatic  spectacle  en- 
titled the  '*  Judgment  of  Paris,"  this  last  being  followed  by  tho 
execution  of  a  woman,  \vlio,  for  murder,  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Piwfect  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

But  while  preparations  were  being  made  for  her  execution,  an 
id^ii  suddenly  stmck  Lucius  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  the  beasts 
might  even  take  it  into  their  heads,  after  devouring  the  murderess, 
to  devour  him  into  the  bargain.  Partly  actuated  by  this  fear,  partly 
with  the  intention  of  carrying  into  effect  a  thought  that  occurred  to 
him,  ho  walked  very  gently  to  the  nearest  city  gate  :  having  passed 
this,  he  struck  off  into  a  brisk  gallop,  and  went  at  his  utmost  speed 
to  Cenchnea,  where,  in  a  sequeste^d  spot  on  the  sea  shore,  he 
stretched  lumself  at  full  length  upon  the  soft  sand,  and  suffered  his 
wearied  body  to  bo  sprinkled  and  refreshed  by  the  spray  of  the 
ocean.  Almost  the  first  watch  of  the  night  he  awoke,  and  dipping 
his  head  into  the  sea  seven  times  for  the  sake  of  purification,  in 
olx'dience  to  the  precepts  of  Pythagoras,  ho  addressed  himself  in 
prayer  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  His  prayer  ended,  and  overcome 
with  a  feeling  of  drowsiness,  he  lay  down  again  and  closed  his  eyes. 
Scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  a  celestial  vision  appeared  before 
him  ;  it  was  the  Queen  of  Heaven  herself,  "called  by  many  names  in 
many  lands,  but  worshipped  by  the  -Ethiopians,  the  Ani,  and  the 
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Ei^yptians,  who  surpass  all  others  in  ancient  learnings,  nndcT  hor 
true  and  proper  denomination  of  Queen  Isis."     The  p)il(lc'ss,  in 
the  shape  of  a  divinely  beautiful  female,  emerged  slowly  fnnn  tlio 
midst  of  the  ocean,  and  foretold  to  Lucius  tluit  tho  djiy  of  his  lU'li- 
vcrance  was  now  about  to  dawn.      She   uuuouik'ihI  that   on  tlu* 
morrow  her  worshippers  were  alx>ut  to  dedicate  to  lu»r  a  new  Kliiji, 
and  tliat  in  the  procession  at  the  solemnity  he  Khoiild  ^jcreeive  a 
priest  bearing  a  crown  of  roses  attached  to  a  sistnnn  in  his  ritjlit 
hand,  and  that  those  roses  should  effect  his  tniiisioriiiution  a^^iiu 
into  a  man.     She  assured  him  that  she  herself  was  at  that  moiiifitt 
present  in  the  dreams  of  the  priest,  and  pivdiclin*^  to  him  that  wiiirh 
was  about  to  happen;  and  that,  on  hi.s  tnmsfonnation,  slit^  ox{H>(*tiMl 
him  to  dedicate  the  rest  of  his  days  to  her  wrvicc,  promising  him 
many  blessings  it* he  faithfully  obsen'Oil  her  injunclions. 

On  the  morrow,  tho  words  of  the  deity  received  tlirir  :icoomplish- 
ment.  The  procession  formed,  and,  just  at  the  close  of  it,  the  prit-st 
appeared,  baring  in  his  hand  a  sistrum,  to  which  was  attaeheil  the 
token  of  Lucius*  deliverance.  The  priest,  stniek  at  the  apiH?anniL*t5 
of  the  ass,  and  evidently  pre-admoui.shed  as  to  what  was  to  take 
place,  held,  the  crown  close  under  Lucius*  nose.  Wliercii|M)n  lu* 
says: — 

"  My  limbs  trembled  and  my  heart  throhlxHl  with  rapid  pulsation. 
I  seized  eagerly  with  my  lips  rosi's  the  most  iH'aiitiful  and  hrilliant, 
and  greedily,  most  grciMlily  dovouriMl  them.  Nor  <li(l  tlic  ivlcstia! 
promise  deceive  me.  Instantly  dcfomiity  disappeaix'd,  and  I  h»st 
the  form  of  a  bnite.** 

Tho  multitude,  wi-apt  in  ])n»foinvl  astonisinncnt  at  the  siLrht  of  a 
testimony  so  great  to  the  power  of  their  <Hvinity,  ]>omi'tl  torih  llu-ir 
gratitude  to  the  goddess  for  this  sitrnsd  mark  of  lur  favour.  Tlu*n 
the  priest,  directing:  one  of  the  n-liLrioiis  |H'rsoiis  pn'<iiit  t4>  ca.si  his 
tunic  over  the  shouldei's  oi  tho  naked  Lucius,  aJihvsscd  him  in  the 
following  words : — 

"Oh,  Lucius!  tem]>ost -driven  by  Iho  sfoi-ms  of  lortune,  at  liL«it 
liast  thou  arriviMl  in  the  haven  of  ])fa»v,  and  at  the  altar  of  pity, 
after  the  vicissitudes  of  thy  long,  toilsome  canvr.  Neither  luist  thou 
hitherto  been  shieldeil  by  thy  l>irth,  tiiy  so<*ial  pitsition,  nor  tlie 
learning  in  which  thou  art  known  to  rxcvl.  Durini:  the  Utisterons 
season  of  youth,  thou  hast  given  way  tn  servile  plca>un's,  aiid  thy 
ill-fated  curiosity  hath  n.»aped  its  juM  rewanl.  l-'ortune.  nevertheless, 
through  her  blindness,  even  while  torment imr  ilue  with  mo^t 
grievous  perils,  hath  condueteil  tlief,  a*,  it  wm-  wiih  ini]iroviilent 
malignity,  to  a  life  of  n-ligious  U-atiniili'.  /..  /  A-  »■  .,. f  ./..  /.»/•  »'•./  m  ; 
let  her  rage  with  h*:r  utin*ttt  jnrj  :  nn'i  hf  L- r  i^'- 1:  •t.,.'t/,r  firtim  jr 
her  cnu'Utj," 

This  passage — "Eat  nunc,  et  simimo  fui-oiv  sievi.it.  et  eruilelitati 
Bua materiam cpui^rat  aliam*' — is  nlone  hullieient  to  >h>>\v  that  lA'S4iir«\ 
when  he  com^Msed  Gil  Bias,  luid  in  view  the  metaiuurphoses  of 
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Apnleius.  In  addition  to  the  coincidence  of  the  cave  of  robhers, 
the  robbers*  narratives,  Dame  Leonarda,  the  captive  damsel,  and 
her  escape  with  the  hero  of  the  tale,  being  persons  and  events  intro- 
duced into  both  compositions,  the  above  apostrophe  to  Fortune  is 
rendered  almost  literally  in  Latin  verse  by  Les^e.  .The  lines 
inscribed  by  GU  Bias,  about  to  devote  himself  ,to  a  lifo  of  rural 
retirement,  over  the  door  of  his  house,  are : — 

"Inveni  portum,  spes  et  fortuna  valete, 
Sat  me  lusistis ;  Indite  nunc  alios." 

The  reader  of  Bocc9<ccio  will  also  notice  how  much  indebted  ho 
was  to  the  Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius  for  ma^y  of  his  plots ;  just 
as  Shakspeare,  in  his  turn,  would  seem  to  have  borrowed  from 
Boccaccio. 

After  this,  the  ship  of  ^hich  Isis  had  spoken  in  the  vision  was 
consecrated  to  the  deity,  and  Lucius  returned^ with  the  procession  to 
the  temple.  Many  of  his  relations  and  servants,  hearing  of  what 
had  befallen  him,  hastened  to  Cenchraea  to  see  him ;  but  after  receiv- 
ing each  one  of  them  kindly,  he  bade  adieu  to  them  all,  resolving 
to  devote  his  life  henceforth  to  the  worship  of  the  great  goddess. 
Constantly  in  his  sleep  he  had  warning  from  the  divinity,  bididing 
him  prepare  himself  for  initiation  into  her  sacred  mysteries.  This 
step,  however,  from  reverential  dread,  he  was  inclined  still  tp  post- 
pone ;  till  at  last  one  night  he  received  a  notice  that  a  servant  of 
his,  of  the  name  of  Candidus,  had  arrived  from  Thessaly;  and 
in  the  morning  some  of  his  own  servant?  made  their  appear- 
ance, leading  his  wJiite  horse,  which  he  had  ridden  at  the 
commencement  of  his  journey.  Wonder-struck  at  this,  and  con- 
sidering the  benefits  which  he  was  now  receiving  as  the  pledge 
of  future  duties,  he  became  more  diligent  than  ever  in  sitend- 
ing  the  offices  of  devotion,  and  felt  now  a  daily  increasing 
desire  to  be  adopted  into  the  holy  ministration.  At  length  the 
season  arrived.  After  ten  days'  preparation,  he  underwent  the 
ceremonies  of  initiation, — of  which  he  was  suffered  to  tell  but  little ; 
and  a  few  days  later,  by  command  of  the  goddess,  returned  home. 
Arrived  at  Rome,  he  presented  his  supplication  every  day  to  Queen 
Isis,  in  a  temple  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year 
received  an  intimation  from  the  same  divinity  that  he  must  undergo 
yet  another  initiation,  and  make  preparations  accordingly.  At  this 
Lucius  wondered  ;  for  he  had  hitherto  thought  that  he  was  already 
fully  initiated ;  but  he  learned  that  his  previous  initiation  related 
only  to  the  goddess  Isis,  and  that  ho  was  still  insufficiently  illu- 
minated in  the  mysteries  of  the  Supremo  Parent  of  all  other  gods, 
the  invincible  Osiris.  One  night  he  dreamed  that  one  of  the  rehgious 
functionaries  entered  his  house,  seated  himself  in  his  chair,  and 
recited  all  the  things  necessary  to  be  done  and  arranged  for  the 
ceremonial :  and  the  next  morning,  after  performing  his  devotions 
to  the  goddess,  while  carefully  examining  all  the  religious  per- 
sonages as  they  passed,  he  beheld  in  one  of  the  Pastophori  the  very 
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man  whom  he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  This  man,  too,  whose  namo 
was  Asinius  Marcellus,  had  also  received  a  warning  in  a  dream'  with 
regrard  to  a  certain  inhabitant  of  Madaura,  who  was  to  be  forthwith 
initiated  by  him  into  the  mysteries  of  Osiris.  This  was  then  done  ; 
and  not  only  was  our  hero  admitted  to  the  nocturnal  rites  of 
Osiris,  but  to  those  of  Serapis  also.  After  which  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Rome,  where  he  followed  the  legal  profession. 

But  a  short  period  of  time  had  elapsed,  when  he  once  more 
received  another  mandate  from  the  gods  to  make  ready  for  a  third 
initiation ;  and  was  honoured  by  a  vision  of  Osiris  himself,  in  his 
own  proper  person,  who  not  only  announced  to  him  the  future  glory 
that  would  accrue  to  him  from  his  pleadings  in  the  Forum,  but 
nominated  him  a  member  of  the  College  of  Pastophori,  and  enrolled 
him  among  the  number  of  his  quinquennial  decurions.  "Thencefor- 
ward," he  says,  "I  fulfilled  my  duty  as  a  member  of  a  most  ancient 
college,  that  dates  its  origin  from  the  days  of  Sylla,  and  with  a  head 
newly  and  thoroughly  shaven,  joyftdly  exposed  my  bald  pate  to  the 
gaze  of  the  multitude,  whithersoever  I  went.'* 

So  concludes  a  novel,  fuller  of  adventure  than  perhaps  any  other 
which  ever  was  written,  which  has  had  many  imitetors,  some 
conscious  and  some  unconscious,  and  which  is  entitled  to  our  respect 
for  many  causes,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that  it  is  the  earliest 
Philosophical  Romance. 


MOUNT  LEBANON  AND  ITS  RECENT  SCENES. 

Along  the  east  of  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  a  length  of  sea-board 
extending  from  Soor  or  Tyre  on  the  south,  to  Tripoli  on  the  north, 
which  once  held  a  pre-eminent  place  in  the  world's  history.  There 
lived  the  Phoenicians, — the  founders  of  commerce,  the  patrons  of 
art,  the  inventors  of  letters.  Before  Rome  was  known,  and  when 
Greece  was  a  nest  of  rude  pirates,  these  sea-kings  held  the  trade  of 
the  world  in  their  own  hands,  possessed  splendid  cities  on  the 
Syrian  coast,  and  had  founded  illustrious  colonies  in  various  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Their  own  territory  was  very  small ;  yet  they 
were  rich  and  powerful.  They  owed  much  of  their  greatness  to 
their  peculiar  situation  : — the  sea  was  before  them,  and  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon  were  behind  them.  This  lofty  range  shut  them  in, 
guarding  them  as  with  an  insurmountable  rampart  from  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  East ;  whilst  it  furnished  them  with  the  timber 
of  wliich  their  fleets  were  constructed,  and  which  adorned  their 
palaces  and  temples. 
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The  sea-board  of  wliicli  we  now  speak  is  very  narrow  ;  and  is  far 
from  being  a  level  plain.  Lebanon  throws  down  branches  to  the  very 
water,  leaving  only  a  few  valleys  of  small  extent.  The  rest  of  the 
gronnd  is  broken  by  the  encroaching  mountain,  and  the  rocky  beds 
of  its  rivers.  The  direction  of  Lebanon  is  almost  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  Round  its  southern  border  is  the  river  Leitani,  which 
flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Tyre.  This  important  stream 
rises  in  the  hilly  region  in  which  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  or  city  of  the  sun ;  and  it  flows 
through  the  whole  of  the  valley  of  Coelosyria,  or  Bukaa,  which  di- 
vides Lebanon  from  An ti- Lebanon,  thus  almost  begirding  the  former 
range.  Again,  on  the  north,  the  impetuous  Kadisha,  rushing  down 
from  the  neigbbourhood  of  the  princely  cedars,  separates  Lebanon 
from  the  mountains  of  Tripoli.  The  whole  length  of  Lebanon, 
which  may  be  called  an  unbroken  range,  is  about  sixty  English 
miles. 

No  scenery  can  be  more  wild  than  some  parts  of  Lebanon ;  no 
place  can  be  more  barren  than  other  portions  of  its  surface.  One 
day,  early  in  July,  we  emerged  from  the  snow  which  capped  its 
northern  summit.  It  had  been  a  long  and  dreary  ascent  from 
Baalbec.  After  leaving  a  small  cultivated  plain,  we  passed  through 
a  miserable  dell,  the  proper  abode  of  wild  beasts  or  banditti ;  and 
then,  by  a  long  winding  path,  we  advanced  right  up  the  face  of  a 
tremendous  mountain.  No  human  habitation  was  seen  by  us  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  although  a  travelling-map  shows  that 
we  must  have  passed  near  a  convent  and  a  small  village,  which  the 
muleteers  probably  wished  to  avoid.  The  roads,  or  rather  sheep- 
tracks,  through  Lebanon  are  wretched,  and  sometimes  dangerous  in 
the  extreme.  It  is  extraordinary  how  the  mules  manage  to  keep 
their  feet,  or  even  to  find  a  footing  in  many  places.  The  path  is 
frequently  lost  on  the  bare  surface  of  a  slippery  rock,  lying  at  an 
angle  of  twenty  or  thirty  degrees ;  and  you  wonder  where  next  yon 
should  go  ;  but  the  four-legged  creature  underneath  you  goes  straight 
forward,  cUmbing  the  rock  Hke  a  cat ;  whilst  you  clutch  its  mane 
witli  both  hands,  lest  you  should  shp  off"  and  be  left  behind.  Still, 
tliougli  the  mountain-side  was  very  steep,  there  was  the  magnificence 
of  solitude  and  of  desolation  ;  and  the  air  was  so  pure  and  balmy, 
that  we  could  not  feel  tired.  Here  is  a  rill  of  water  trickling  down ! 
But  the  traveller  must  take  heed  how  he  drinks ;  it  is  so  icy  cold. 

At  length  we  reached  the  snow,  which  was  not  deep,  but  soft,  so 
that  the  mules  sank  a  little  in  it.  We  had  been  looking  to  their 
feet,  till  they  emerged  on  terra  fimia;  and  then  we  looked  up.  A 
new  world  lay  before  us,  in  one  of  the  grand  panoramas  of  nature. 
The  cedars  of  Lebanon  are  in  a  plateau  at  our  feet ;  the  waters  of 
the  Kadisha  dash  down  through  a  chasm  in  the  rocks ;  snow-capped 
peaks  sun'ound  us ;  and  the  beautiful  Mediterranean  lies  in  the  far 
distance  in  front,  in  whose  waters  the  setting  sun  seems  to. dip 
gloriously,  clothed  in  his  mantle  of  richest  crimson, — our  feelings 
heightened  by  the  thought  that  we  were  all  alone  on  the  top  of 
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Lebanon,  many  miles  from  the  nearest  hnman  being,  like  "  monart'Ii.s 
of  all  we  surveyed."  "We  stop  not  now  todesml)e  the  cedurs;  that 
little  cluster  or  grove  which  alone  remains  of  the  ft^riniT  glory  «>f 
liebanon.  How  we  got  down  to  the  little  town  of  Boshirnii,  siluiitt-d 
in  a  deep  dell  beside  the  dashing  Kadisha,  it  might  1h^  hard  to  say: 
sometimes  it  seemed  certain  tluit  we  must  go  down  head  Ion-most. 
But  we  did  get  there  bcfoi-e  miibiight,  and  we  fai-ed  in  the  sanio  way 
that  wo  had  done  in  other  villages  of  the  mountain.  Tlu-  single 
room  of  a  house  (so  called)  was  allotted  by  the  Sht'ik,  which  wci 
swept  out  carefully,  and  then  laid  down  our  mats,  an<l  dniwinj;  a 
clonic  over  our  weary  bodies,  fell  asleep.  A  few  niik's  farther  down 
is  Ehden,  a  small  town  or  village^  delightfully  sitnatcil  ;  wlit-iv  we 
were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  Sheik  in  his  castle.  -AlH>ut  twt» 
miles  from  this  place  is  a  convent,  ^lar  Antonius,  situated  ilcc])  dt»wn 
the  ravine  of  the  Kadishn,  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  most  stupeiHl«.>iis 
scenery.     This  is  the  northern  l>ortler  of  Li.'lmnon. 

From  this  descnj»tion  it  will  a]>i>ear  that  a  portii^n  of  Lebanon  is 
uninhabited;  indeed  the  highest  ])arts  aiv  uninhabitable.  Tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  population  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountain  toward 
the  sea.  Zahleh  and  a  few  other  towns  lie  at  the  eastern  ba.*«c*  nf 
Ifcbanon,  near  the  Iji'itani.  On  this  side  of  the  mountain,  the  in- 
habited places  are  **few  and  far  l)etween,'*  considering  the  extent  «if 
the  country'  o>'vr  which  they  are  scatteivd.  It  is  verj*  di  then  It  to 
form   anything   like   an  accunite  estimate  of   the  nunilKT  of   the 

Cple.  One  of  the  latest  accounts  supposes  that  theiv  are  six 
idred  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  cm  Lebanon,  containing 
about  4<XV>'^>  inhabitants.  It  <locs  nf>t  say  if  thi**  includes  the  n in- 
vents, which  have  Iven  estimated  at  a  huntl!vtl,lH»lnngiiig  to  (in-eks, 
Armenians,  Manmites,  and  lb  onanists.  The  la*<t  den*  »nii  nation  in- 
cludes Syrian,  Arminian,  ami  Cii"e<'k  churches  in  ciumectifm  with 
Home.  Another  account  ch)es  niit  estimate  the  dwellers  on  l^'hanon 
Ut  more  tlum -<.H »,0oo.  Nothing  can  Ix*  more  uucerinin  than  such 
numerical  returns. 

The  greati»st  plague  of  Syria  is  the  nuniln'r  of  dl>cor«laTit  elements 
which  it  contain.s.  Its  jH'ople  aiv  of  many  triU-s,  and  aiv  split  up 
into  different  races  and  civetls.  Of  Mahmititans,  who  rule  the 
countrj",  there  are  few  in  Lebanon  ;  but  they  form  the  ])nncipal 
population  of  the  towns  in  the  plains.  The  DniMS  dwell  cliietly  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  mountain,  and  in  the  hilly  n-Lrit>ns  as  tar 
IhS  Alep]H>  and  Cannel.  They  have  U-en  estimated  in  tht>  whole  at 
llKVK.H>;  but  all  of  these  th>  n«»t  Uloni:  t«i  Lrbani>n.  The  .Man»niteH 
are  reckoned  at  double  that  nuinlK-r.  The  orthoiiox  (treek-*.  Anne- 
niaus.  «bu*obites,  and   their   I*a[»al  ntl shoots,  in  all    Syria,    toi^^-ther 

exceed  1<mmmn>.     Of  -•*»,< »*h»  Jew.-*  in  tin-  wlmli nniry,  a  few  reside 

in  Beynml,  Sidon,  and  t>ther  sea-pitri.-*.  Then  there  are  Arab  triUs 
in  the  desi»rt  n*trions:  Kurds;  (iii>>v,  ami  similar  triU--^  ;  and  the 
^usiuriyeh,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  north  of  Tripoli.  Thoui:h 
these  diffen'Ut  jieople  live  in  the  sanu- cixintry.  and  i>tu-n  in  the  sanu* 
town,  ihev  never  c«>alesee,  but   heartily  hate  ea-h  oiher.     Thf  two 
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sects  of  Moslems,  the  Druses,  Maronites,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Ca- 
tholics, and  Jews,  are  all  mutual  enemies :  whilst  the  hand  of  the 
Arab  is  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 

What  can  be  done  with  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  people  P 
Anything  like  amicable  feeling  or  unity  of  purpose  for  the  common 
good,  is  impossible.  It  needs  a  very  strong  government  to  keep 
tliem  in  peace,  and  repress  the  outbreaks  of  religious  and  national 
hatred.  When  Mohammed  Ali  governed  Egypt,  and  held  Syria  in 
subjection,  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand  of  power,  and  cleverly  set  one 
class  against  another.  He  kept  up  their  mutual  jealousies,  that  they 
might  be  spies  upon  one  another,  and  he  might  more  easily  restrain 
them  all.  This  poHcy  succeeded  whilst  there  was  a  vigilant  eye  and 
nervous  arm  to  curb  their  impetuosity.  But  now  that  an  imbecile 
government  is  over  them,  they  have  become  unruly,  and  long-pent 
animosities  now  break  forth  into  open  violence  and  bloodshed.  In 
this  last  conflict,  the  Druses  and  Maronites  were  the  primary  actors; 
the  former  being  assisted,  it  would  appear,  by  some  of  their  Moslem 
neighbours,  and  by  tribes  who  delight  in  plunder. 

Beyrout  is  the  port  and  key  of  Lebanon.  It  lies  in  a. triangular 
valley,  which  projects  out  from  the  usual  direction  of  the  coast.  The 
city  itself  and  its  suburbs  are  placed  on  high  ground',  two  or  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  roadstead,  with  which  it  commu- 
nicates by  a  number  of  broken  and  windinf^  terraces.  This  gives 
much  beauty  to  the  situation  of  the  town.  The  houses  are  built  of 
hmestone,  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  .quarries.  To  the  south 
are  beautiful  olive  groves,  pine  forests,'  and  gardens  of  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  apricots,  &c.  The  mulberry,  for  rearing  of  silk-worms, 
grows  all  over  the  suburbs  :  whilst  palms,  sycamores,  prickly  oaks, 
and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  adorn  the  neighbourhood.  The 
whole  forms  a  splendid  view  from  the  water  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  as  the  backing  of  Lebanon  then  appears  to  advantage.  From 
the  highest  subui'b  wliich  commands  a  view  of  the  lovely  vale,  it 
appears  a  little  Paradise.  The  town  is  smaU,  but  the  suburbs  are 
large  ;  containing  a  population  of  40,000  souls,  most  of  whom  are 
Christians. 

The  Di-uses  live  in  the  mountains.  They  are  a  rough,  unruly, 
ungovernable  raoe  of  men,  possessed  of  great  energy  and  vigour  of 
disposition.  They  are  always  ready  to  fly  to  arms,  though  they  have 
no  regular  mihtary  disciphne.  They  have  a  prince  at  their  head ; 
but  their  national  affairs  are  decided  by  an  assembly  of  Sheiks, 
which  has  much  of  a  democratic  character.  Their  religion  is  unique. 
It  was  long  thought  to  be  a  mixture  of  Mahometanism  and  Paganism, 
but  it  now  appears  to  be  a  mere  mongrel  Mahometanism.  Their 
creed,  if  such  it  may  be  termed,  may  be  traced  to  Hakim,  one  of  the 
Fatimite  caliphs  of  Egypt,  who  tried  to  reform  the  Moslem  faith, 
by  cutting  off  the  austerities  of  its  practice.  He  allowed  the  eating 
of  pork,  and  drinking  of  wine ;  he  denied  the  necessity  of  the  ^ve 
daily  prayers,  of  fasting,  and  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  and  he 
threw  open  the  doors  of  marriage  still  more  widely  than  the  fiedso 
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IV>phot  h«<^  t^^ne,  by  allowing  members  of  the  same  family  to  enter 
into  the  nuptial  Ixnul.  Yet  this  lx)nd  is  very  loose,  as  it  is  untiiil 
f^^r  ibo  nn^n^'st  tritle,  or  for  no  reason  excej)t  the  desire  of  chanji^e. 
Kolipon  W{\s  thus  nnlueed  to  little  more  than  a  nominal  aeknow- 
U\lirtuenl  of  God,  with  occasional  j)rayer  to  Him  in  any  place,  and  a 
ix^sjHX't  for  the  teaching  of  Mahomet  and  the  rn)j)hets.  With  this 
ndoi^tion  of  a  Deity,  man  might  live  jnvtty  mnvh. ^rrtftuhnn  imfm-nm. 

Though  Hakim  failed  to  convert  the  ^loslcms  in  general  to  his 
opinions  and  pnictice,  and  even  IxK'ame  a  vieiim  to  an  outbreak  of 
their  ivligious  zeal  ;  yet  his  dogmas  spivad  nnicli  in  Syria,  where 
they  gjiined  many  mlherents.  Proserilnd  a,s  lurcticjd  by  true  Mus- 
6ulmen,  the  Hakimites  fled  to  the  fastni-sses  of  Lebanon,  where  it 
was  thought  impossible  or  useless  to  subdue  them,  and  wheiv  they 
lived  in  a  state  of  comj)lete  indepi^ndenee,  and  ])roved  tnjuhleMinie 
neighbours  to  the  cities  of  the  plains.  At  length  Annirath  iii. 
collected  a  large  force,  and  attacked  them  in  their  mountain  recesses. 
Ha\dng  overcome  them,  he  obliged  them  to  become  tributary  to  the 
Porte,  and  appointed  over  them  a  Prince  or  Kmir,  to  })reserve  order, 
vrbo  should  be  res|X)nsil)le  for  their  conduct  and  thei>ayment  of  their 
tribute.  This  Emir  is  not  a  Druse,  but  comes  from  a  branch  of  the 
noble  family  of  Shehab,  famous  in  Mecca,  and  said  to  Ix?  descended 
from  the  Prophet.  He  used  to  rule  over  IJeyrout,  Sidon,  and  other 
towns  on  the  skirts  of  Lebanon,  as  will  as  over  its  mountain  in- 
habitants ;  but  these  jdaces  now  have  their  own  governors  apjK>intcd 
by  the  Porte. 

Deir-el-Karaar  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Dnises,  ami  might  1k» 
called  the  capital  of  their  nation.  \\  lies  in  the  mountains,  south- 
east of  Beyrout.  Ti-aversing  the  [)lain  for  al)out  two  hours,  thn>ugh 
groves  of  pines  and  fields  of  nudberry  tn-es,  you  turn  a  little  easterly 
and  astvnd  the  slope  of  Lebanon.  Three  honi*s'  journey  will  ))ring 
you  to  the  summit  of  the  first  or  lower  iningc.  A  descent  of  two 
hours,  and  another  ascent  of  the  sanu'  j>eriod,  over  vc«ry  rutrvred 
wavs,  will  ct^nduct  vou  to  this  mountain  eitv.  A  few  years  atro,  it 
about  1^K»  Maiinute  familie"i,  ^I'><'  Druse  hon^eliolds,  ami  a  few 
Turks,  constituting  a  poj)ul!iti(»n  of  »•,<»« m)  oy  7,'^'><^  The  Kmir's 
pahuv  was  at  Heteddin,  an  hour's  ride  further  inhind,  ]M'rched  on  the 
thirvl  rjimri^  of  hills,  and  flanked  bv  one  ot'  the  deepest  vallevs.  ll 
Cimsisted  of  a  large  building,  or  enllcciinn  ot'  iMiildinLT"^,  for  him- 
8*»lf,  his  familv,  otlicers,  auvl  a  LT.urd  nf  x.jdirrs.  Sin«-e  the  relH'llion 
of  l^->*^,  his  jH»wiT  has  been  curi.-idid  ;  and  a  Turkish  governor  in 
now  pUuvd  in  Deir-el-Kaniar,  witli  :i  <^uv,\\\  g:iril>on. 

The  Marv>nites  ari'  an  «dd  Chri-ti.m  M-rt,  datin-.:  tluir  tiriirin  fnun 
the  tit'th  vvnturv,  when  they  retirid  undn*  thrir  leader,  Jcdm  the 
Marimite,  Xk\  the  hill-(N>untry  iH'hind  rripoli.  lb  re  th«y  maintainetl 
their  iuvlejvndeiuv,  until  Amuraih  in.  |»e!ietnit«  d  into  iheir  t'aNt- 
lH*Sji<V'i,  and  rv'uderiHl  them  al>«»  triltutarv.  Tiny  livi'  .seatlered 
thrvHV^h  the  sh'^jvs  t»f  Leluinon,  eliu  lly  in  >ni:dl  towns  and  handets, 
bui  5il^*  mi\cvl  with  Druses  and  (Iruk-^  in  l:ir;/t  r  town^.  The  di>- 
Irici  of  Kesoiiwan,  or  Ke&rouan.  n««rtli  ut'  \\u-  I>alir-el-Kelb,  ur  Dug- 
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river,  is  entirely  theirs.  This  and  the  adjoining  district  at  the  back 
of  Beyrout  are  the  most  thickly  populated  parts  of  Lebanon.  It  is 
the  chief  silk  country,  and  every  available  spot  of  the  rugged  land 
is  cultivated.  The  Maronites  have  no  distinctions  of  rank,  except 
their  Sheiks  and  priests.  The  former  hold  an  office  similar  to  that 
of  magistrate  or  mayor  ;  but  in  other  respects  are  Hke  their  fellow- 
citizens.  The  clergy  are  allowed  to  marry  before  their  ordination  ; 
and  therefore  most  of  them  have  wives.  In  this  and  a  few  other 
respects  only  do  they  differ  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  which  they 
are  the  devoted  adherents.  They  are  superstitious  and  priest-ridden, 
knowing  nothing  of  real  religion  and  hoHness.  They  are  intolerant 
of  sectaries,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  excommunicate  those  whom  they 
accuse  of  heresy.  In  their  own  villages,  this  excommunication  is  a 
serious  thing,  as  it  cuts  off  its  victims  not  only  fix)m  the  friendships, 
but  also  from  the  necessaries  of  Hfe ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Maronites 
would  go  in  exterminating  heretics  if  they  had  the  power.  It  is 
chiefly  amongst  these  people  and  the  Greeks,  that  me  American 
Missionaries  have  laboured  at  Beyrout  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and 
they  have  had  much  trouble  firom  the  intolerance  of  the  Maronito 
priesthood  and  their  Patriarch.  This  dignitwy,  who  is  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  usually  resides  in  the  convent  of  Konobin,  amongst  the 
hills  at  the  back  of  Tripoli. 

The  Greek  Church  in  Lebanon  is  powerful  and  numerous.  They 
have  a  Bishop  at  Beyrout,  under  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  who  now 
generally  Uves  in  Damascus.  Their  rehgion  resembles  that  of  other 
Greeks  in  Europe,  and  they  are  under  the  protection  of  Russia. 
But  the  Greek  Catholics,  as  they  are  called,  form  a  kind  of  oriental 
Papal  community,  having  a  Patriarch  at  Damascus,  to  which  city  he 
lately  removed  from  Lebanon.  This  Church  retains  the  oriental 
calendar,  allows  its  priests  to  marry,  and  has  the  Sacrament  "in  both 
kinds :"  in  most  other  respects,  it  is  Romish,  as  it  professes  to  be. 

A  people  who  have  played  an  important  part  in  the  recent  disturb- 
ances and  massacres  on  Lebanon,  are  the  Metawilehs  or  Metouals. 
These  are  Moslems,  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  like  the  Persian  Shiites  ;  and 
are  therefore  regarded  as  heretical  by  orthodox  Mahometans.  The 
Metawilehs  are  very  rigid  in  maintaining  their  caste ;  almost  as 
much  so  as  the  Hindoos.  They  refuse  to  eat  or  drink  with  persona 
of  another  creed.  They  will  not  use  a  metal  vessel  out  of  which  a 
Christian  has  eaten  or  drunk,  without  its  being  first  thoroughly 
cleansed ;  and  if  one  of  their  earthen  vessels  has  been  used  by  an 
infidel,  it  is  thought  to  bo  unclean,  and  is  broken.  Their  principal 
abode  is  in  the  Belad  Besharah,  at  the  back  of  Tyre,  where  there  is 
a  fine  plain  in  the  mountains  between  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Coolo-Syria.  Baalbec  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood also  belong  to  the  Metawilehs,  who  have  here  an  Emir  of 
the  house  of  Haarfush ;  a  very  independent  race,  who  used  to  wage 
bloody  wars  with  the  Emirs  of  Lebanon.  These  tribes,  therefore, 
dwell  in  the  south  of  Lebanon  and  round  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus. 

^'OL.    IV. 
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From  this  ilescription  of  the  monntain  and  its  iDhabiiaiittf,  wlio 
an^  all  aivustoiued  to  go  armed,  we  need  not  be  suqirised  at  hoariiii; 
of  a  now  outbreak  amongst  them,  whenever  the  suj)n*nie  power  is 
bold  with  a   feeble   hand.     The  Maronites  by  ihenisclves,  ui>t  to 
luoutiou  the  Greeks  and  other  Christians,  woulil  Ik*  able  t(»  roj»o 
with  the  Druses  alone,  if  they   had  time  to  collect  their   forres. 
But  in  this  Inst  eineuU^  the  Druses  attacked  them  unawares,  and  IVU 
U}K>n  their  weakest  points  of  defence.     The  scene  of  inassacn—  for 
Bueh  it  must  be  called — seems  to  have  commenced  in  \\\v  southern 
parts  of  Lebanon,  on  its  eastern  slopes,  in  the  nei^rbbourhood  of  tlie 
Aletawilehs,  who  confederated  with  tlie  Druses.     Heii'  a  nundH.T  of 
villages  and  hamlets  were  destn)yed.    They  then  attarkitl  the  Chris- 
tians of  Hasbeiya,  the  chief  town  of  the  lower  province  of  Ilermon, 
containing  a  mixed  po])ulation  of  Druses  and  Ciiieks,  wiib  a  few 
Turks — ui  all  about  4/mm>.    This  was  a  station  of  the  Ainencan  ^Ils- 
Biouaries.     The  Enn'r  of  llasl)eiva  is  of  the  Shehal)  faniilv,  and  was 
described,  a  few  years  n«ro,  as  a  weak  and  faithless  man,  oppi-es.«*intf 
the  Protestants  in  his  vicinity.      Kashcyia,  \\\v  ca{»ital  tif  the  ujijM-r 
province  of  Hemitni,   having;  *J,<mm)  peoph*  -Dhim's,   (Jrceks,    aiul 
Syrian  Catholics — wa,s  also  destroyed.     This  town  ivsisteil  (we  pre- 
sume af^er  the  Druse  iniiabitaTits  had  leth)  and  was  only  taken  )>y 
treachery.     A  Turkish  ollicer,  sent    to   its  lielp,  ]M*evailed  uj»on  the 
inhabitants  to  give  up  their  arms  to  him,  proniisinir  t(»  convey  all 
the  people  to  a  phwe  (if  safety ;   which  ]»roniise  he  infamously  brnke, 
and  peiTiiitted  the  Druses  to  kill  them  in  cold  blood. 

By  this  time  the  assailants  wen*  reinfonvd  by  honh^s  of  Anibs,  of 
whom  there  aiv  identv  in  Kl  Safed  and  its  nei  <rh  hour  hood ;  ami  bv 
Kunls,  probably  fit>m  Kl  llusii.  These  tribes  of  plunderers  natnndly 
hastened  to  a  scene  of  warfai-e,  as  vullui-es  hasten  to  a  jnvy.  Witli 
their  aid,  the  Druses  ami  Metawilehs  pushed  forwards  tf»  /ahleli,  on 
the  eastern  luise  of  Lebaiiou,  a  town  of  ^^*'<'  or  '.'•»*►  families,  chietly 
Giveks,  Maronites,  and  (^it holies,  whieh  was  taken  after  a  ilefeneo 
of  live  davs;  and  a  con^i^Ierable  nui.-^saere  ensutd.  Turkl-oh  ho!dier>. 
sent  to  keep  the  |X'ace,  lookeil  on.  and  even  htl|H-d  the  as>ailanis ; 
axul  of  course  ji»i  net  I  in  tla*  pliindir. 

Dcstrovinir  evervthintr  in  their  w:iv.  the  Druses  n-turned  to  Deir- 
el-Kamar,  when'  the  Turkish  tr«'Vi'rnor  ptM-niitit-d  them  to  ma.'isacix* 
the  Man)nites,  whose  arms  Ik-  hatl  pnvi.juslv  takiMi  awav.  Tho 
munlcrers  allowed  the  women  and  t'l-mair  ehililren  to  e>ca]H-,  but- 
slew  all  the  nudes  thev  couhl  liml.  The  Prn-^iN  wei-e  ever\wheiv 
succi'ssful  ;  vet  thev  would  nrobablv  liaxi-  iaiji  il  in  their  bloodv 
enterprise,  had  it  ntu  Ik-cu  for  the  pi-rtidy  of  i In*  Turkish  otlierr'*  and 
Boldiei'H  sent  to  keep  the  |H'aec.  The  liordi «•  ilutt  attaeWetl  Zaldeli 
could  not  keep  long  toi^'ther.  for  the\  art'  eoniiiiniily  at  enmity  with 
each  other.  The  Arabs  ami  KurtU  wtiuld  to-inorri>v\  hvlp  to  plumU'r 
the  Dnises  and  Metawilehs. 

We  Ixdieve  that  the  Dru.-es  tlid  ni»t  ruiiimfnn'  tlii*.  m- /''•  t'rom  any 
particular  hatretl  to  Christianity  a**  ^urh.  Tin  \  tluin^tlves  would 
Lave  become  uomimd  l*ix>lesiunt»  ten  \ear^  a^",  if  iht-y  t.-uuld  Lavo 
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retained  their  civil  privileges.  We  once  met  a  fine  fellow,  clad  with 
arms,  who  had  come  down  from  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of 
offering  to  combine  with  Protestants  in  subduing  the  impracticable 
Maronites.  Nor  is  it  so  long  since  they  have  had  feuds  with  the 
Metawilehs,  who  have  helped  them  in  the  present  butchery.  But 
there  is  a  war  of  races  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites,  which  has 
broken  out  afresh ;  the  latter  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
the  Turkish  government  and  the  faithlessness  of  its  officers.  Their 
long  animosity  has  been  probably  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  a  few 
years  ago  their  Emir  and  some  of  their  princely  families  turned 
Christians ;  so  that  their  own  power  was  on  the  decline.  They  are 
now,  therefore,  trying  to  exterminate  the  Maronites,  by  slaying  the 
male  children  as  well  as  adults. 

A  similar  feeling  of  exasperation,  but  a  religious  one,  has  animated 
the  ^Metawilehs.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  branch  of  the  Shehab 
family  who  are  lords  of  Rasheiya,  have  embraced  Christianity ;  and 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  Moslem  revenge  for  this  apostacy, 
until  the  present  outbreak.  To  take  this  vengeance,  they  have  joined 
their  quondam  enemies  the  Druses,  and  fought  by  the  side  of  Arabs 
and  Turks,  who  denounce  them  as  heretics. 

The  allies  of  the  Druse^have  thus  turned  a  subject  of  civil  discord 
into  a  religious  warfare,  just  as  the  Mahometsms  sided  with  the 
Rajpoots  of  India  to  exterminate  the  British,  intending,  when  their 
common  foe  was  subdued,  to  turn  against  their  coa^utors.  So  in 
Syria.  If  the  Christian  men  were  exterminated,  the  Druses  would 
soon  be  obliged  to  become  Moslems,  and  the  Metawilehs  to  renoonoe 
the  sect  of  Ali, 

Some  Turks  and  Arabs  are  always  ready  for  a  fanatical  outbreak  to 
propagate  their  religion  with  the  sword.  This  religious  zeal  is  now 
strong  in  S}Tia,  We  remember  the  time  when  a  Christian  dared 
not  ride  on  a  horse  in  that  country ;  and  we  have  had  to  endure  the 
curses  of  fanatics  in  the  streets  of  Damascus,  for  being  mounted  on 
one  of  these  nohJe  creatures  (which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  "  the 
faithful,")  though  wo  were  guarded  by  Janissaries.  The  Moslems 
see  and  feel  that  their  power  is  waning,  and  some  of  them  are  furious ; 
others  are  waiting  for  "  the  end,"  which  they  beheve  to  be  near.  It 
seems  that  Koorschid  Pacha,  governor  of  Beyrout,  is  one  of  this 
fanatical  sect ;  hence  his  complicity  in  these  massacres  of  Christian 
men.  To  the  same  cause  the  murders  that  have  taken  place  in  Tyre, 
and  more  recently  in  Damascus  and  other  Mahometan  towns,  are  to 
be  attributed.  The  fanatics  may  be  few  in  number ;  but  if  unre- 
strained and  unresisted,  they  may  enact  bloody  tragedies.  A  few 
hundred  Disuses,  joined  by  a  promiscuous  rabble  of  plunderers,  and 
alxjtted  by  Turkish  8oldieT*s,  have  pillaged  and  burned  the  Christian 
quarter  of  Damascus,  and  murdered  four  or  five  thousand  of  its 
inha])itants.  The  whole  might  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
heroic  conduct  of  Abd-El-Kader  and  his  Algerine  guard ;  as  the 
Governor  refused  to  interfere.  Besides  these  victims  in  the  capital 
of  Syria,  more  than  150  Christian  villages  have  been  sacked ; — 9,000 
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or  10,000  males  have  been  butchered ; — and  70,000  or  80,000  persons 
are  houseless  and  destitute,  whilst  the  property  destroyed  is  vory 
great. 

Fuad  Pasha,  the  Turkish  Minister,  is  now  in  Damascus  with  an 
army ;  and  before  this  article  is  published,  some  liundreds  of  the 
murderers  will  probably  have  suffered  death  for  their  crime.  Enntj>p 
demands  it: — and  no  leniency  c«n  be  shown.  If  the  Turks  cannot  of 
themselves  catch  the  leaders  of  the  Druses  and  Metawilehs  in  the 
mountains,  the  French  will  help  them.  It  will  bo  more  ditricult  to 
catch  the  guilty  Arabs  and  Kurds.  But  the  social  aspect  and  futui-o 
prospects  of  Lebanon  are  changed.  The  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  are  denuded  of  their  Christian  popnlation,  who 
are  exterminated  from  those  districts  where  they  dwelt  along  with 
Druses  and  Metawilehs.  The  Maronites  still  hold  the  Kesniwan, 
(north  of  Beyrout,)  which  their  enemies  have  not  Ixvn  able  to  enter; 
and  perhaps  they  maybe  induced  to  return  to  the  adjoining  districts 
on  the  western  slopes  in  proximity  to  the  sea,  if  the  Druses  are 
expelled  from  them.  But  the  rest  of  Ix?banon  will  l)e  deprived  of 
its  most  industrious  and  wealthy  inhabitants.  The  same  may  ho 
said  in  part  of  Damascus,  and  of  C^elo- Syria.  The  land  will  mourn 
for  many  years  because  of  this  nuussacre  ;  *and  many  fruitful  sjnits 
will  become  like  a  wilderness.  The  ongt»r  of  the  I)ruses  has  lHH.*n 
savage  and  relentless.  We  do  not  accuse  ihtm  of  killing  or  maltn'at- 
ing  ihe  women ; — this  appears  to  have  been  done  by  the  Turks  and 
their  soldiers ; — but  they  munlen^d  ever}'  inalc  that  they  could  find. 
They  will  soon  learn  that — 

"  Revenj^c,  though  Rweot  at  first,  bitter  ere  lonp, 
Back  on  itself  recoiU.'* 


VII. 
THE  AilENITIES  OF  SOCIAL  IJFE. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  nnten\ted  that  trcnuine  ]>oliteness  is  not  a 
thing  of  bows  and  smiles  and  t)utward  euui-lesies,  hut  a  living  prin- 
ciple  deeply  embedded  in  the  heart.  Its  very  existence  is  inseimrablo 
from  an  u^isi>lfish  desire  to  meet  tlie  wishes  and  promote  the  well- 
being  of  others.  Kindly  motive  is  the  root  from  which  alone  guiKl 
manners  will  spring  as  a  jn'renuial  tlower. 

Self-evident  as  this  truth  might  seem,  it  has  frequent Iv  lx:<»n  ig- 
nored by  the  trainers  of  the  young.  It  has  manite.Nily  Un-n  forgotten 
in  the  early  education  of  our  neiLrhlMiur,  Miss  (ioMt.nsh<»w.  The 
BUperticial  observer,  indeed,  wouhl  U'  apt  to  pitiiiouurc  n  ditferiMit 
opinion  concerning  her.  In  theob>ervanee  «»f  all  e<»iiventionrtl  forms 
she  is  an  adept.    To  the  niceties  of  eticjuette  she  serupuloiu>ly  attc^ndii. 
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Every  punctilio  of  the  social  code  is  to  her  a  law.  Every  minute 
act  that  has  come  to  be  an  established  token  of  good  breeding,  she 
unfailingly  performs.  In  everything  that  pertains  to  the  ordinary 
demonstrations  of  courteousness,  she  evinces  the  perfect  savoir  faire. 
None  can  surpass  her  in  exterior  manifestations  of  civiHty.  None 
can  move  more  promptly  or  more  gracefully  to  offer  a  footstool,  or 
to  stoop  for  a  fallen  handkerchief,  or  to  search  for  a  lost  needle. 
None  can  invite  her  guests  in  terms  of  greater  apparent  cordiality, 
or  sot  them  down  to  a  more  hospitably  spread  board,  or  preside  at 
a  brother's  table  with  more  affability  of  mien.  And  yet  her's  is 
after  all  mere  poUtesse ;  there  is  nothing  of  true  poHteness  in  it.  It 
may  sparkle,  but  it  is  only  a  counterfeit.  It  may  glitter,  but  it  is 
only  base  metal.  Her  urbanities  are  for  the  stranger  rather  than  for 
the  relative,  and  consequently  for  the  relative  only  when  a  stranger's 
eye  will  see  them,  or  when  a  stranger's  ear  is  likely  to  catch  their 
echo.  Self  is  paramount  in  all  she  says  and  does.  Hence  she  is 
betitiyed  into  scores  of  inconsistencies,  and  thousands  of  little  rude- 
nesses. She  heaps  her  table  with  viands,  and  then  keeps  up  a  pro- 
longed conversation  on  the  price  of  provisions  or  the  capacities  oi 
appetite,  telUng  you  tiow  much  salmon  is  per  pound,  and  what  peas 
cost  per  peck,  or  dilating  on  the  enormous  amount  that  some  guest 
has  eaten  at  her  board,  till  she  inspires  you  with  the  uncomfortable 
idea  that  she  has  no  intention  you  shoiUd  make  a  satisfying  meal. 
She  sends  round  wine  or  ale,  but  takes  the  opportune  moment  to 
inquire  whether  you  have  road  "  Danesbury  House,"  and  what  is 
your  opinion  of  "  Haste  to  the  Rescue."  She  sets  forth  a  goodly 
array  of  fruit,  and  then  drops  a  hint  that  these  peaches  are  the  last 
her  garden  yields,  or  that  she  wishes  to  take  some  of  those  grapes  to 
a  sick  widow.  The  word  "  sympathy  "  is  often  on  her  Ups,  but  the 
thing  itself  she  knows  not  how  to  attain.  She  gives  to  the  poor,  but 
it  is  with  the  air  of  one  who  stoops  from  another  sphere,  and  not 
witli  the  tender-lieartcdness  of  one  who  has  striven  to  imagine  her- 
self in  their  place,  and  to  form  a  just  notion  of  what  their  difficulties, 
their  temptations,  and  their  sorrows  must  be  to  them.  She  pays 
ceremonious  visits,  or  writes  formal  letters  of  condolence,  but  in  so 
doing  she  roughly  opens  the  wound  whose  soreness  she  is  utterly 
powerless  to  soothe. 

Her  theory,  we  must  own,  is  better  than  her  practice ;  for  there 
is  no  small  leaning  to  the  romantic  in  her  disposition.  Despite  her 
occasional  protestations  to  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  she  has 
taken  no  vow  to  retain  her  maiden  name ;  indeed,  rumour  says  that 
slie  is  very  shortly  to  relinquish  it.  We  mention  this,  because  it 
reminds  us  that  lier  copy  of  Rogers's  Poems  once  fell  in  our  way, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  do  otherwise  than  notice  the  pencil>mark  of 
special  approbation  which  was  affixed  to  the  following  lines  : — 

"  How  oft  her  eyes  read  his ;  her  gentle  mind 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclined  ; 
Still  suhject, — ever  on  the  waUh  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  hit  mirth,  and  lorrow  of  hui  sorrow." 
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Fornnv  roalixation  of  this  sentiment  in  her  own  future  expt^rienro, 
gho  uaiJ  ha<i,  alas  !  no  training.     It  is  a  lamentable  thincr  it*  sho  sn])- 
posi^s  that  the  faculty  is  to  be  acquired  by  a  sort  of  happy  intuition 
at  the  ven*  crisis  when  it  will  become  indispiMisable  to  the  ha])piiH'ss 
of  her  wedded  life.     She  probably  thinks  that,  the  task  will   U'  no 
hard  one.     She  often  talks  about  oneness  of  interest,  of  ])urpose,  of 
desire,  of  preference,  as  if  she  ex[)ectcd  always  to  hear  wonU  that 
"sjKjak  thouglits  consentient  with'*   her  own.      All  this   is  but    a 
dream,  an  eufotistic  and  self-flattering  dream — a  <lre;ini  which  will 
surely  be  broken  by  a  sudden  and  a  mournful  awakcuinir.     *'  Jl'-r  eyt'S 
read  his  ?"     No  ;  her's  are  not  the 


"  Deep  nnfathomal)lc  eyes, 


That  seem  to  read  each  hidden  thought 
In  others." 

Her  eyes  "ever  on  the  watch  "  to  boiTOw  reflected  joy  or  ^ri*'^  fnmi 
the  gladness  or  the  woe  of  a  coni])ani(>n?  Never,  never.  Hers  is 
always  an  introspective  pfjwe.  She  is  one  of  "tlu*  disciples  ot' tlu» 
selflsh  school,"  of  whom  it  has  l)een  aptly  and  neatly  saiil  that  ihcy 
"acknowledge  the  verb  Aiuo  only  in  its  ivflex  lorni." 

Tliere  are  many  who,  like  our  neighlH)ur,  go  bliinderin"^  thnniirb 
life  by  reason  of  having  neglected  to  cultivate  the  hapj»y  aii  of 
throwing  themselves,  ivs  it  weiv,  into  the  pt»siti<»n  ot'  othei*s.  Theiv 
are  some  whose  eves  ai*e  never  on  the  wutch  ;  s4Mne  whose  eves  are 
on  the  watch,  but  not  for  a  kindly  purpose.  Take  a  ctnitnLst.  Mrs. 
Bro>vn  jmys  a  morniuLT  visit,  but  she  neither  thinks,  nor  stops  t«> 
think  whether  she  Inis  called  at  a  moment  lluit  is  inj-onvenient  ;  Mi*s. 
Black  makes  a  call,  jH'rceives  that  it  is  unseusonaMe,  alludes  re- 
peatedly to  the  ftict  that  she  is  detjiiniuLT  y'»a  \'nm\  your  walk,  or 
fnmi  vour  letter,  or  from  vour  invalid,  but  still  stavs  on,  n'ir:irdle>4 
of  the  constMjuemvs  to  yourself,  and  wishful  only  to  carry  out  In-r 
own  j>lans,  which  would  l»e  disturU'd  by  a  curtailment  <»f  her  inti-nded 
gossip.  Again  :  3kli*s.  Brown  ha|»|H'ns  to  touch  ujmhi  some  ^ubjivt 
on  which  you  feel  jK'Culiarly  si'n>iiive;  she  t«Mieh*'s  np«»n  it  without 
any  design  to  annoy,  without  any  su«*pi<"ioii  that  it  c«>uhl  annt>y;  but 
the  worst  is  that  she  never  di»iciTns  it  t«»  U-  uiipalatahle  ;  she  dtH'H 
not  notice  vour  silemx'  ;  she  «loe>  not  understand  v«»ur  etforts  to  turn 
the  ccmversation.  Mi*s.  Hlack,  on  the  other  hand,  i>  quick  enouL''h 
to  observe  that  her  ri'inarks  have  ^n"ited  on  some  heart  -  nerve  ;  she 
discovers  it  with  sur|»rise  and  interest  ;  she  \  iew.s  it  as  an  eiiiLrnm  in 
mental  philosophy  that  is  worth  tin*  s,»Kin'_r;  and  ^he  wiltuUy  con- 
tinues to  strike  the  jarrini;  ch«»rd,  in  the  hi»pc  ^*\'  satistying  her 
curiositv  as  tt)  '^the  whv  and  tlie  whcrctniv  "  (tf  the  dissunaiuv.  In 
neither  of  these  cases  is  there  svni]»atli\  ;  aihl  u  hrii'  tln*re  is  mi 
|iym|uUhy,  theiv  is  no  politenos  that  ir>  Utter  than  a  naiiie  and  a 
form. 

They  are  the  lx»st  arguers  who  can  brinir  thein^rivt  s  to  liMik  at  the 
debated  questiou  Iruux  their  adversary  h  btaud-pt>int,  ho  us  to  cuncvde 
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to  him  every  advantage  to  which  he  is  fairly  entitled  ;  and  they  are 
our  best  friends  who  have  learned  to  enter  with  keenest  appreciation 
into  a  right  estimate  of  our  views,  and  onr  fears,  and  our  hopes.  It 
is  true  that  a  fellow-feeling  for  those  around  us  must  necessarily  be 
limited,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  human  powers  are  but 
finite.  It  pertains  to  our  High  Priest  above  to  be  touched  as  none 
else  can  be  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  since  it  is  He  alone 
who  can  sound  the  depths  of  the  heart.  But  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
semble Him  in  so  far  as  we  can  possibly  attain  the  likeness.  It  be- 
hoves us  to  noto  the  minutest  signs  of  emotion,  in  order  *hat  we  may 
deal  gently  and  wisely  with,  the  heart-stricken.  It  behoves  us  to 
heed  the  faintest  indications  of  what  is  liked  or  disliked  by  our  friends 
and  acquaintances,  for  thus  only  can  we  know  how  to  give  them 
pleasure,  and  how  to  avoid  inflicting  pain. 

liittle  pleasures  and  little  vexations  mingle  in  the  cup  of  life ;  and 
as  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  made  to  predominate,  so  is  the 
sweetness  or  the  bitterness  of  each  day's  allotted  draught.  On  us  it 
often  devolves  to  mix,  or  at  least  to  modify  the  beverage  for  others ; 
shall  we  purposely  infiise  the  wormwood  ?  or  shall  we  not  rather 
delight  to  pour  in  freely  the  dulcet  juice,  that  will  overpower  the 
bitters  which  other  hands  have  sprinkled  into  the  potion  ?  Little 
pleasures — how  easily  can  they  be  bestowed !  how  often  are  they 
withheld !  The  message  of  affectionate  remembrance,  whether  sent 
verbally  or  in  writing,  would  impart  a  glow  of  joy  to  the  desolate 
and  disconsolate  ;  but  the  active  and  enterprising  one,  who  is  going 
on  her  sun-lit  way  with  the  music  of  affection's  voice  constantly 
ringing  in  her  ear,  has  forgotten  to  deliver  the  seemingly  common- 
place expression  of  civility.  The  omission  is  no  trivial  thing.  A 
pleasure  has  been  denied  to  a  heart  that  needed  it.  Perhaps  more. 
The  neglect  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  wrong  quarter.  A 
slight  has  Ijeen  fancied,  where  none  really  existed.  An  unjust 
sus]>icion  has  been  occasioned.  Pain  has  been  felt,  which,  though 
needless,  was  by  no  means  groundless ;  and  which,  though  unin- 
tended, was  none  the  less  acutely  felt.  Little  gratifications,  little 
grievances, — let  them  not  be  matters  of  chance,  for  they  are  not 
matters  of  indifference.  On  every  side,  from  day  to  day,  from 
morning  till  night,  there  are  secret  thrillings  of  the  human  soul 
which  respond  to  the  slightest  touch,  and  which,  in  token  either  of 
joy  ineffable,  or  of  an  anguish  that  cannot  be  expressed,  give  forth, 
in  song  or  in  sigh,  the  secret  but  heartfelt  ejaculation,  "Cela  se  sent, 
mais  cela  ne  se  dit  pas."  The  sighs  would  be  less  frequent,  the 
songs  more  abundant,  if  there  were  among  us  an  unfailing  obedience 
to  the  Scripture-rules  of  politeness.  "  Let  no  man  seek  his  own, 
but  every  man  another's.'*  "  Let  every  one  of  us  please  his  neigh- 
bour for  his  good  to  edification."  "All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

But  the  latter  precept  may  be  wrested,  perverted,  misinterpreted. 
The  man  who  is  eccentric  in  his  tastes  is  not  to  treat  his  neighbours 
as  if  they  were  subject  to  the  same  fancies,  and  governed  by  tlio 
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same  caprices  as  himself.  The  man  who  is  callous  and  flint-hearfced 
is  not  to  judge  that  his  neighbour  can  bear  the  harshnesses  and 
austerities  to  which  he  himself  would  be  impassible.  The  retiring 
spirit  which  may  have  been  wounded  on  more  than  one  occasion 
by  the  for^vardness  of  those  whose  offers  of  help  have  been  ill-judged, 
ill-timed,  or  ill-worded,  is  not  rashly  to  conclude  that  others  would 
undervalue  the  acts  of  brotherly  kindness  which  he  is  often  disposed 
to  render,  but  from  which  he  is  deterred  through  a  mistaken  fear  of 
being  deemed  officious.  The  golden  rule  is  not  designed  to  teach 
that  we  arc  to  measure  our  neighbour's  wishes  by  the  gauge  of  our 
own  predilections ;  but  rather  that,  having  ascertained  his  idiocra- 
tical  preferences,  we  should  set  ourselves  to  grant  every  reasonable 
indulgence  of  them.  To  do  so  to  others  as  we  would  that  they 
should  do  unto  us,  is  not  to  treat  them  according  to  our  notion  of 
what  they  ought  to  like,  but  according  to  our  perception  of  what 
they  do  like,  with  the  one  proviso,  that  their  liking  be  not  for  that 
which  would  be  unjust  or  injurious  either  to  themselves,  or  to  us, 
or  to  any  third  party. 

As  with  our  actions,  so  with  respect  to  our  words.  We  should 
not  utter  that  to  others  which  we  think,  if  we  were  in  their  place, 
it  would  disti'ess  us  to  hear.  We  should  not  leave  unsaid  what 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  others  have  a  right  to  hear.  There 
are  rudenesses  of  speech,  as  well  as  rudenesses  of  silence,  and  of 
silence  no  less  than  of  speech.  Here  is  one  who  bluntly  pours  out 
her  every  thought ;  who,  when  invited  to  tea,  does  not  hesitate  to 
say,  "  Why  don't  you  ask  me  to  dinner  ?"  and  who,  when  offered  a 
drive  in  your  chaise,  does  not  scruple  to  let  you  know  that  she 
prefers  your  barouche.  Here  is  one  who  has  neglected  you  for 
months,  and  who,  on  suddenly  renewing  the  communications  of 
fiiendship,  leaves  you  wondering  whether  necessity  or  inclination 
had  caused  the  intervening  blank.  Such  incivilities  commonly  arise 
from  erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  requirements  of  frankness  and  friend- 
ship. In  the  former  case,  it  is  forgotten  that  sincerity,  while  bold, 
should  never  be  boorish.  In  the  latter,  it  is  forgotten  that  while 
friendliness  ever  stands  ready  to  make  all  possible  allowances,  no 
exorbitant  tax  should  be  levied  on  its  powers  of  forbearance.  A 
friend  is  not  to  be  defined  as  one  with  whom  we  may  take  what 
liberties  we  please, — one  to  whom  we  may  unscrupulously  give  as 
much  trouble  as  we  will, — one  on  whose  amiable  concessions  we 
may  make  the  utmost  imaginable  claim ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as 
one  whose  welfare  it  is  our  study  to  promote,  whose  ease  it  is  our 
delight  to  consult,  and  on  whoso  indulgent  temper  we  would  seek 
to  make  the  fewest  possible  demands.  We  question  the  influence  of 
Emerson's  teachings  on  this  head.  "  If  you  visit  your  friend,"  he 
says,  "  why  need  you  apologise  for  not  having  \'isited  him,  and 
waste  his  time  and  deface  your  own  act  ?  Visit  him  now.  Shine 
with  real  light,  and  not  with  the  borrowed  reflection  of  gifts. 
Common  men  are  apologies  for  men.  They  bow  the  head,  they 
excuse  themselves  with  prolix  reasons,  they  accumulate  appearances 
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because  the  substance  is  not."  It  is  true  that  he  prefaces  all  this 
with  the  injunction,  "  Be,  and  not  seem."  So  far,  well.  Intended 
as  a  protest  against  false  semblance,  his  doctrine  may  safely  be 
accepted.  Better  no  excuse  than  one  that  is  lame  and  insufficient. 
Better  no  extenuation  than  one  that  is  inadequate  or  insincere. 
But  if  the  moralist  meant,  or  if  his  disciples  act  as  if  he  meant,  to 
teach  that  we  owe  our  friends  no  explanation  of  what  must  ha\:e 
seemed  to  them  mysterious  or  unkind,  we  must  dissent  from  the 
maxim  which  his  words  would  inculcate.  K I  have  been  in  fault,  I 
ought  candidly  to  avow  it ;  if  I  have  been  hindered  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  I  ought  to  let  that  fact  be  known.  The  minutiae  may 
or  may  not  be  needful,  according  as  my  friend  may  be  of  a  dis- 
trustful or  of  a  trustful  temperament.  A  mere  Word  will  often 
suffice,  but  that  word  ought  not  to  be  wanting.  The  lack  of  it 
bespeaks  an  independence  and  pride  alien  te  the  spirit  of  kindly 
intercourse. 

It  would  be  easy  io  dilate  on  the  numerous  little  thoughtlessnesses 
which  owe  their  origin  to  a  self-seeking  disposition.  It  hardly  com- 
ports with  our  ideas  of  politeness  that  a  visitor  should  make  a  friend's 
house  an  inn,  filling  it  with  guests  brought  there  by  her  own  invita- 
tion, overturning  family  arrangements,  and  unnecessarily  breaking 
in  upon  family  hours,  by  plans  heedlessly  formed,  requests  incon- 
siderately made,  schemes  selfishly  executed.  It  hardly  falls  in  with 
our  notions  of  considerateness  and  good- will  that  the  attendant  in  a 
ladies*  waiting-room  should  be  appealed  te  for  a  pin  by  one  and 
another  and  another  of  the  travellers  who  flit  across  her  path — each 
of  them  unconscious,  no  doubt,  that  the  boon  has  been  asked  again 
and  again  to  the  emptying  of  her  pincushion,  and  mainly  by  the 
very  individuals  who,  most  rigidly  availing  themselves  of  the  regula- 
tion that  "  no  gratuity  "  be  offered,  never  reflect  that  by  such  a  pro- 
cess far  more  than  "  a  groat  a-year  "  is  subtracted  from  a  purse  which 
at  the  best  is  none  too  full.  But  we  must  refrain  from  pursuing 
the  subject  into  its  countless  ramifications.  Let  the  cruse  of  salt  be 
cast  into  the  fountain-head,  and  by  the  Divine  blessing  the  waters 
will  be  purified.  Let  self  be  lowered  from  the  pedestal  on  which  it 
has  too  conspicuously  towered,  and  the  character,  when  it  has  thus 
lost  its  one  chief  disfigurement,  will  stand  forth  to  view  juster  in  its 
proportions  and  fairer  in  its  beauty. 

One  word  or  two  in  conclusion.  While  the  young  are  taught  care- 
fully to  avoid  perpetrating  the  little  rudenesses  of  which  we  speak, 
they  must  be  well  prepared  for  occasionally  coming  into  contact  with 
them.  Even  though  our  circle  be  a  select  one,  we  cannot  go  through 
life  without  often  enduring  such  things  ourselves,  and  seeing  them 
often  inflicted  on  our  friends.  It  is  a  lot  which,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  escaped.  But  it  is  a  lot 
which  we  make  ten-fold  worse  for  ourselves,  if  we  fooHshly  indulge 
in  an  over-sensitiveness  which  is  weak  and  whimsical,  discontented 
and  exacting.  It  has  been  well  said  that  "  a  man  who  has  a  dispropor- 
tionate care  for  Uttle  things,  has  a  garment  embroidered  with  hooks. 
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which  catches  at  evoiythinjjf  that  passes  by."  Our  safest  course  is  t«> 
lay  aside  all  such  encambeniig  rubes,  while  yet  we  sedulously  ktM>p 
a  watchful  eve  and  a  tender  care  over  those  who  are  so  unfortuuutclv 
and  so  unwisely  equipped.  The  mantle  of  cluirity  luis  no  such  fan- 
tastic and  disserviceable  trimming.  Charity  "  is  not  easily  ])ro- 
voked.*'  To  be  of  an  offence-taking  spirit  is  nothini;  !M>ttcr  tiiaii  a 
childish  folly,  and  pre-eminently  BO  amid  the  toil  and  turnmil,  tlio 
business  and  bustle,  the  running  and  racing,  the  ro-opcnitions  ami 
competitions,  the  enterprises  and  entungh^nients,  tiic  activitii's  and 
amusements,  the  pursuits  and  pleasures  of  an  «g(^  wliirli,  if  tiiciv  wvm 
an  heraldic  marshalling  of  epochs,  might  well  l>c  (lisiinLruishctl  by 
the  locomotive  for  its  badge,  the  telegraphic  wires  for  \x<  armorial 
bearings,  and  "  Festina  wm  lente  "  for  its  motto.  Our  hurrv  in;r?< 
hither  and  thither,  our  engrossments  of  thought,  our  absorption  oIl 
time,  our  incessancy  of  care,  our  multiplicity  <»f  claims, — tlu-sf  tliinirs 
are  insufficient  toexcm])t  us  from  the  duty  of  ivudcring  trivial  |M»liie- 
nesses,  but  they  shouhl  teach  us  to  m«)dcnite  our  expect  at  ion  of  iv- 
ceiving  them.  Our  friends  nuiy  1h.»  even  more  occupied,  nion.^  iK'set, 
more  bewildered  than  ourselves,  and  we  ought  tlien'foi-e  willingly  lo 
make  excuse  for  their  every  seeming  remissness.  Pitiable  indeed  an* 
the  narrow-souled,  who  magnify  ever)'  trifle,  and  who  fume  autl  fn»t 
over  unkindnesscs  that  have  little  or  no  im]N)rtance,  save  as  view«-d 
through  the  lens  of  their  own  distem[H'red  iinairininirs.  Wiser  and 
happier  are  they  who,  instead  of  pluckin*^  and  dissecting  the  few 
thom-armed  poison-herbs  which  they  encounter  heiv  and  then'  U|M»n 
the  onward  path,  ai*e  fouiul  n'joi<Mng  in  the  thousand  minute  antl 
delicate  attentions  which  the  trulv  courteous  hand  of  C*hristian  love 
and  friendship  is  constantly  scattering,  like  sweei-sccntcd  tlowcivis, 
beneath  their  passing  steps. 


viir. 

A  RUN  TIIROUGir  KILT.ARXKY. 

QORGEOCS  July  ! — g»)lden  July  ! — all-irlorions  July  !  When*  may  we 
enjoy  your  bright  Hunshine,  your  morn  and  eveninir  lui^ath  of  moun- 
tain and  of  llower,  your  deep  plunire  into  ili«<  wave  of  a  tull- 
flushed  existenct*  and  cxuln'rant  enjuMurnr.  so  will  u^  at  Kdlarnevy 
To  Killarney.  then.  U*  our  pilL^riinuire  no  ImiLrer  made  with  a<hen 
staff  and  scrallop  shell,  and  sanilal  ^h«•oIi  :  but  l»y  .s:iMiii-h<irse  u'ld 
tubular  bridge.  dis|Nitch  lM>at   and  hiu'li*|»n'*«^nri-   luu- liiu'-ry.  almost 

annihilating  time  and  spaiv.  and  rol»l»inLr   travel  of  it-* n.'  U\  n^ 

speed,  variety  of  8i*enery,  and  ca?«e  of  transit.  If  ever  t'iin*  gi\«w 
mad  to  see  man  happy,  we  are  resolved  to  give  the  envious  carl 
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occasion  for  a  fresh  visit  to  Bedlam,  by  the  energy  and  success  of 
our  pursuit  of  relaxation  during  our  one  short  week's  summer  run 
to  Ireland. 

Directing  all  letters  to  await  our  return  (for  the  penny-post 
nuisance  would  seriously  detract  from  our  pleasure),  w^  start  for 
Dublin — the  decidedly  pretty,  but  as  decidedly  provincial  capital  of 
the  "  sister  island."  Once  there,  we  find  its  streets  almost 
vacant — the  summer  commencements  at  the  University  over — 
learned  professors  and  lively  students  flown  to  the  four  winds 
—  shopkeepers  idling  over  their  counters  —  and  the  vice-regal 
Court  in  the  last  stage  of  89stival  inanition,  and  languidly  try- 
ing to  make  up  its  mind  where  to  recruit  its  exhausted  ranks 
and  energies.  In  this  serious  nonplus,  vice-royalty  was  less 
happy  than  ourselves,  for  our  hoHday  is  so  hmited  and  our  path 
so  chalked  out,  that  hesitation  and  delay  are  both  out  of  the 
question.  Our  journey  out  and  home  again  will  only  allow  a  day 
for  Killarney ;  but  the  path  we  go  is  itself  recreation,  and  Killamey, 
sweet  Killamey!  a  concentration  of  dehghts. 

Behold  us  there,  on  the  evening  of  July  — ,  in  its  dull,  shabby, 
country  streets ;  and  now,  how  to  make  the  most  of  to-morrow's 
scanty  leisure  ?  That's  the  rub !  But  if  anything  could  render  the 
impossible  possible,  it  would  be  the  high  spirits  in  which  travel  has 
put  us,  and  the  magnificent  belt  of  mountains  that  lines  the  lower 
lake  full  before  us,  tipped  with  the  purple  and  gold  of  the  setting 
sun.  All  Killamey  and  its  visitors  were  out  in  the  streets  and  high- 
ways on  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  so  that  the  scene  was  not  sohtary 
immediately  around  us ;  and  away  south  and  west  was  everything  to 
cheer  in  a  choir  of  gamboling  mountains,  in  a  mosaic  lake-pave- 
ment that  reflected  every  varying  phase  and  tint  of  the  cloud-pattern 
above,  and  in  an  air  so  balmy,  after  the  sultry  heat  of  the  journey, 
as  resembled  the  in-pouring  of  a  Hfe-tide  through  the  veins.  Our 
introduction  to  Killamey  was  genial  in  every  point  of  view,  not  even 
excepting  the  begging  impostors  that  sought  not. ineffectually  to 
make  us  their  prey.  Killamey  is  the  land  of  beggars  ;  but,  with  a 
singular  uniformity  of  rule,  not  one  Protestant  is  ever  to  be  found 
amongst  them.  Mendicity  is  not,  and  never  was,  a  Protestant  insti- 
tution. Begging  is  not  native  to  the  soU  of  Ireland,  but  is  a  para- 
site of  Romanism.  Wherever  Popery  flourishes,  there  may  neither  be 
less  wealth  nor  more  destitution  than  in  countries  where  the  Bible 
freely  circulates ;  but  there  is  more  dependence  on  charity  than  self- 
exertion — more  of  the  beggar's  whine  than  the  freeman's  whistle. 

Arrived  at  our  hotel,  and  refreshed  with  a  visit  to  our  lavatory, 
and  the  indispensable  tea,  we  ring  our  bell. 

"  Waiter,  whore's  the  landlord  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  send  him  up,  Sir  ?"  Be  it  noted  that  our  Irish  waiter, 
we  suppose  an  O'Dunnahoo,  did  not  give  us  a  direct  answer.  We 
never  recollect  getting  one  yet  from  a  Paddy  under  inquisition. 
Our  landlord,  of  course,  was  an  O'Dunnahoo, — he  could  be  no  less  in 
the  land  of  the  fabulous  knight, — for  "all  things  are  here  of  Atm.'^ 
So  we  addressed  him  : 
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"  Mr.  O'Dunnahoo,  can  we  see  the  Lakes  in  a  day  ?" 

"  Can*t  yoa  afford  any  longer  time  than  that,  Sir  ?"  Acr<Ain,  no 
direct  reply. 

"No,  we  cannot:  we  must  be  in  London  V>y  Saturday  nii^ht,  and 
this  is  Wednesday  evening.  We  can  only  give  Thursday  to  the 
Lakes.     Can  it  be  done  ?" 

"Well — Sir  Walter  Scott  did  it  in  com])any  with  tlie  Lady  of 
Castle  Rack-rent ;  and  Prince  Napoleon  did  it,  and  I  suppose" — 
[Still  no  direct  answer.] 

"  You  suppose,  of  course,  we  can  do  it.  We  must  do  it,  or  leave 
Elillarney  unseen.     But  what  route  did  these  notables  take  ?" 

"Why,  Sir,  you'll  follow  tlu'm  to  Cloghereen  and  Mueruss,  and 
Tore  La^e  and  Upper,  and  in  that  way  you'll  get  a  taste  of  thiuLTs.'' 

"  You  quite  mistake,  Mr.  O'DunuiUioo,  the  drit't  of  my  <jnesti»»n. 
I  ask  their  route,  that  I  may  not  follow  them.  1  am  fond  of  doing 
things  my  own  way.  I  have  the  gi'eatest  res])ect  for  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Miss  Edgeworth,  but  1  will  not  trace  their  footsteps  on  thU 
occasion;  and  for  Prince  Plon-Plon  I  have  not  one  atom  of  res|>eei ; 
therefore  I  shall  not  follow  his  track  on  fi/<// occasion.  Provide  me 
therefore  a  car  and  good  horse,  and  guide  for  Aghudoe  and  the  (Jap 
to-morrow,  at  eight  o'elocrk,  and  I'll  make  the  eiivuit  of  the  l^ikes 
from  the  East  rather  than  the  West.  A  boat  must  wait  me  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  U[)[>er  F-iake,  and  we'll  examine  the  objects  of 
interest  as  we  descend.  Vrcato.  Don't  fail  me,  good  landlord,  its 
your  name  is  O'Dunnahoo." 

"Never  fear,  Sir,  all  will  bo  right.  The  lK\st  pail  in  the  stable 
shall  be  at  your  service,  and  Darby  Daly,  your  guide,  is  a.s  honest  a 
poor  boy  as  any  in  the  three  kingdoms  .a  boy  of  sixty,  more  or 
less.]  He's  not  a  jaynius,  your  honour,  and  won't  set  the  Ijoui^h 
on  iiro  with  the  scintillations  of  his  intellect"  j  there's  a  hamlsomo 
phrase  Mr.  O'Dunnahoo  had  j)ieked  up  soinewheiv  or  other;'  ''but 
he  knows  the  Lakes  well,  and  has  a  t^ood  story  or  two  to  tell  that 
will  amuse  you  in  your  ehase  aflrr  the  |Meiurt'S([ue.** 

"  Let  me  have  Darby,  by  all  nu-ans.  You  assure  me  he's  not  a 
knave.     May  I  add  tlie  hope,  that  he's  not  ji  t'ool  r" 

"  Is  it  Darby  a  fool?  Cateh  a  wrazrl  nippiuLr  !  St)rni  a  wink'n 
in  his  eve.  If  he's  a  fool  at  all,  hr's  a  verv  sensible  fool.  He  has 
no  book-learning;  he  knows  jis  much  about  i^'^'ot.j'niphy  as  a  hi]»|K)- 
pottimouse  knows  of  Honifr"  ;  all  Kerry  mm  have  a  K|K'akini^ 
acquaintance  with  the  ela.<;sies;^  "but  he  knows  every  step  of  the 
road  you'll  travel  lo-mori*ow  a  mortial  siirht  In-iter  than  e'er  u 
gossoon  in  Killarney.     'Tis  yourM'lt's  in  huk  to  l'^-i  him." 

"  Thank  ye,  landlord,  good  nivrht." 

Off  at  lialf-ptist  eight  next  m^M•nini^^  our  tir>t  pause  is  at  Aghadtv, 
called  Ah-had-iK 

Although  the  R<mntl  Towers  of  (Mondalkin,  Kildai-e,  an«l  C'a>ihel, 
may  have  struck  the  tourist's  eye  as  he  was  whisked  silonir  Indiiml  hi;* 
panting  iron  horse,  tlie  remaiius  of  that  at  ALdia«l<H'  will  pn)l»ably 
fnmiah  his  only  opportunity  for  minute  ins[)cction.     In  Ireland  they 
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are  exceedingly  numerous,  even  after  time  and  wanton  destruction 
liave  done  their  worst  upon  them ;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  tl^at 
Scotland,  inhabited  by  the  same  race  and  devoted  to  the  same  re- 
ligious rites,  has  only  two  monuments  of  the  same  kind.  The 
hypothesis  that  they  were  watch  towers,  gains  some  support  from 
the  prevailing  flatness  of  the  island,  which  would  render  the  service 
of  such  artificial  elevations  incalculable  in  unsettled  times  ;  but  the 
equally  certain  fact  that  they  were  always  raised  upon  religious  sites 
would  seem  to  connect  them  somehow  with  the  observances  either 
of  Paganism  or  Christianity.  Our  own  hypothesis — derived  from  a 
discursive  perusal  of  O'Brien's  and  Petrie's  Essays,  of  Ledwich  and 
Archdall  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Remains  of  the  country,  of  old  Ware 
and  modem  Lanigan,  the  historians — is,  that  they  had  no  purpose  at 
all  except  to  puzzle  posterity ;  that  they  are  elaborate  conundrums 
in  stone  projected  by  some  Celtic  humorist,  who  laughs  in  his 
coffin  at  the  perplexities  of  the  antiquarians.  This  is  a  "  merry,"  if 
not  a  "  wise  "  solution  of  the  difficulty,  and  there  we  leave  it  to  the 
more  successful  conjecture  of  future  OEdipuses. 

The  dimensions  of  all  that  remains  of  this  document  in  stone  at 
Aghadoe,  are  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  to  the  ancient  door  sill,  a 
diameter  of  nearly  the  same,  the  walls  being  ^ye  feet  thick,  and  the 
outer  coating,  in  many  places,  torn  down  by  rustic  Goths  for  mend- 
ing  gaps,  ditches,  and  tombs.  When  entire,  the  structure  probably 
rose  to  the  height  of  100  or  120  feet.  Its  site,  it  will  be  observed, 
is  in  the  old  cathedral  yard. 

The  other  remains  are  not  worth  a  thought — a  very  insignificant 
old  church,  with  a  small  Saxon  arch  ornamented  with  zigzag 
mouldings — and  the  remains  of  a  small  tower  or  fortalice,  evidently 
intended  for  defence,  something  like  our  modem  Martello  towers, 
only  not  so  formidable.  Aghadoe,  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  still  be- 
stows a  title  on  the  bishops  of  Limerick,  who  add  Ardfert  and 
Aghadoe  to  their  episcopal  designation. 

The  glory  of  Aghadoe  is  its  prospect.  Kind  traveller,  leave  the 
car  on  the  high  road,  and  our  Kerry  jarvey  "  to  chew  the  cud  of 
sweet  and  bitter  thought,"  while  we  ourselves  exchange  rumination 
for  observation  and  exploration.  Mount  any  accessible  portion  of 
these  ruins,  and  you  shall  see  what  you  will  see — by  far  the  most 
interesting  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  Lower  Lake,  the  most 
beautiful  lake  of  Killarney.  Remember — as  indeed  your  short  ascent 
of  the  slope  under  a  burning  July  sun,  with  its  attendant  exsudation, 
will  tell  you — that  this  little  hill  is  nearly  400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  lakes,  and  that  your  point  of  prospect,  which  you  have  reached 
by  clambering  up  some  wretched,  rough,  and  crumbling  stones  and 
mortar,  is  some  twenty  feet  at  least  higher ;  and  further  observe 
that  it  commands  an  unobstructed  view  of  Lough  Lane  through  its 
whole  length  along  its  western  shore,  like  the  view  of  Windermere 
from  Ambleside,  Low-wood,  or  Elleray,  and  then  judge  of  its  capa- 
bilities to  flash  the  light  of  enjoyment  over  the  soul.  Directly 
before  you,  looking  north  across  the  water,  is  majestic  Toomies 
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(pronounced  Toom-eyes,  with  accent  on  the  first  syllable),  suc- 
ceeded along  the  shore  by  less  lofty,  but  more  charming  Glena,  pro- 
nounced Glen-ah,  the  top  of  tall  Parple  Mountain,  crimson-mantled 
with  heather  rising  between,  while  here  and  there  beyond,  the  more 
craggy  rocks  lift  their  shaven  crowns  to  the  skies  in  hoary  worship. 
Further  down  upon  the  same  side,  the  eye  encounters  the  Peninsula 
of  Mucruss,  clothed  with  wood  to  the  water's  edge,  and  hiding 
within  its  recesses  the  romantic  ruins  of  the  Abbey.  The  lake  itself 
is  covered  with  islands,  gems  of  perspective  beauty  as  they  lie 
further  and  further  off  down  the  vista — the  Peninsula  of  Ross  with 
its  ancient  Keep  narrowing  the  view,  but  not  intercepting  it  on  the 
southern  side.  Such  a  combination  of  mountain,  wood,  and  water 
in  every  variety  of  shape,  each  change  a  various  loveliness,  is  not,  we 
boldly  avow  it,  to  be  met  with  anywhere  besides  in  the  same  narrow 
compass — tokens  of  human  care  and  culture  softening  down  every 
rude  feature  of  the  scene,  and  enhancing  its  beauty  by  commodious 
villas,  plantations  and  gardens.  In  no  place  more  than  in  these 
earthly  Edens,  where  Nature  has  lavished  her  stores  of  multi£Ekrious 
adornment,  do  we  see  the  propriety  of  the  divine  appointment  of 
the  man  to  dress  and  keep  the  original  Paradise,  and  the  happiness 
of  Bacon's  phrase — "  Man,  the  minister  and  interpreter  of  nature." 
Man  improves  upon  nature,  adorns  nature,  and  makes  the  cosmos  itself 
more  cosmical  by  his  "  krafft."  Nature  has  done  its  part  at  Killar- 
ney,  and  the  Kenmares,  and  Headleys,  and  Herberts,  have  not  been 
wanting.  The  hand  of  skill  and  generous  expenditure  has  aided  the 
suggestions  of  science  and  taste,  and  made  the  precincts  of  the  lakes 
a  very  "  Paradise  of  dainty  devices  "  for  visitors  and  residents;  for  all, 
in  short,  with  an  eye  to  mark,  and  a  heart  to  feel  the  graoes  of 
nature  set  off  by  the  ministry  of  a  sympathising  and  deferential  art. 
The  lakes  themselves  cannot  be  altered  or  improved  as  they  lie  in 
their  beauty  under  a  shifting  firmament,  a  mirror  wherein  the  sky 
glasses  itself  in  sunshine  or  in  storm.  To-day,  as  the  blue  surface 
rolls  away  in  brightness  toward  the  south,  reflecting  every  shadowy 
cloud  overhead,  which  reposes  white  and  silvery  in  a  breathless  at- 
mosphere— as  it  is  fringed  by  rich  and  extensive  demesnes,  inter- 
spersed with  plantations,  watered  by  cascades,  and  crowned  by 
mountains  that  descend  in  wavy  and  wooded  terraces  to  meet  the  kiss 
of  its  waters — nothing  can  be  more  delicious  that  the  toiU  ensemble 
which  this  combination  presents.  Sated  with  its  beauties,  we  did 
not  expect  to  meet  with  anything  more  delightful  in  our  excursion, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  we  did  not.  Much  was  wild  elsewhere,  and 
much  was  sublime  (on  a  small  scale),  and  much  unusual  and  conse- 
quently attractive  to  dwellers  in  plains  and  cities ;  but  compared  with 
this  ecstatic  and  quintessential  draught  of  loveliness,  we  could  only 
repeat  of  every  other  scene  the  poet's  burden  of  his  love — 

**  Ye  are  na  Mary  MorrLson  !" 

Skirting  the  head  of  the  Lake,  and  passing  the  river  which  forms 
its  outlet  to  the  sea,  we  *'  fetch  a  compass ''  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  a 
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dreary  rift  in  the  mountains  west  of  the  Lakes.  Here  we  dismiss  onr 
car,  and,  availing  ourselves  of  the  use  of  extemporaneous  donkeys, 
made  our  raid  upon  the  solitary  channs  of  the  Gap,  running  no  risk 
from  the  high  blood  of  our  long-eared  Rosinantes  of  finding  our- 
selves, in  the  course  of  our  ride,  in  heraldic  phraseology,  couchant  in 
a  field-green,  nose  gules,  and  sides  and  back  azure.  Too  good- 
tempered  to  be  provoked,  and  too  low  in  flesh  for  gambols,  the 
short,  squat,  patient  brutes,  bore  us  along  in  an  ambling,  scrambling 
pace  as  well  as  they  might,  we  availing  ourselves,  as  our  sledge 
practice  and  Montagues  Musses  play  in  other  days  had  taught  us,  of 
our  feet  to  steer  us  at  respectful  distance  from  the  encroaching  rocks 
on  one  side  of  the  way,  and  again  from  the  precipice  on  the  other. 

Deeply  interested  in  this  singular  ravine,  we  at  last  emerged  at  its 
southern  end,  the  head  of  the  Gap  just  over  the  Upper  Lake.  This 
fascinating  spot  we  cannot  stay  to  describe.  The  Upper  Lake  is 
smaller,  narrower,  and  ruder  than  its  sister  lakes.  Leaving  hurriedly 
the  lakelet,  on  which  we  would  fain  pause,  with  its  many  enchani- 
ments,  we  scud  under  press  of  oar  and  stress  of  current,  down  the 
long  natural  canal,  which  joins  the  Upper  Lake  to  its  lakely  confreres — 
in  reality,  a  narrow  prolongation  of  the  lakeway.  This  is  nearly 
three  miles  long ;  and  while  possessing  only  one  show  feature, — its 
pyramidal  hill  called  the  Eagle's  Nest,  rather  more  than  half-way 
down — is  really  interesting  enough  in  itself,  from  the  incessant  chauge 
of  the  scene  as  we  advance  to  occupy  pleasantly  our  attention.  The 
Purple  Mountain  towers  high  overhead  on  the  left,  while  Cromma- 
glaun,  or  Drooping  Mountain,  looms  heavily  on  the  right,  admitting, 
however,  the  new  Kenmare  road  between  its  base  and  the  channel  of 
our  stream — the  whole  intermediate  space  clothed  with  fine  trees  and 
delicious  underwood — the  perfection  of  uncultured  beauty.  Chief 
among  these  wild  shrubs,  the  most  common  of  the  whole,  the  golden- 
flowering  fm*ze, — of  all  the  waifs  and  strays  of  vegetable  nature  the 
very  choicest,  decking  the  barest  mountain-side  and  loneliest  moor 
with  richness,  >vith  its  winter  and  summer  blossomings, — was  here  in 
rare  abundance  and  attractiveness ;  its  golden  crown,  indeed,  fading 
from  its  head,  but  only  to  give  place  to  the  soft  green  budlets  of  its 
early  foliage — a  charm  less  dazzhng  but  not  less  satisfactory  than 
the  other."  All  trees  were  here  of  every  name,  leaves  of  every  shap6, 
boughs  of  every  angle,  verdure  of  every  shade,  shrubbery  of  every 
tangle.  And  all  birds  were  here  that  haunt  the  forest,  afiect  the 
water's  edge,  or  love  the  rock  and  soaring  cliff*;  but  their  voices 
were  almost  mute,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season.  The  fish  had  the 
most  enjoyable  berth  of  it  in  their  dchcious  fresh-water  bath,  in  that 
broihng  forenoon,  in  that  narrow  and  tortuous  gorge.  How  hot  the 
sun  came  down  upon  the  pilgrims  of  pleasure  pent  up  in  the  stem  of 
their  little  cock-boat,  it  boots  not  to  tell ;  sufficient  to  say  that  we 
survived  the  infliction,  which  alone  proves  it  not  intolerable.  The 
blue  sky  that  arched  overhead  hung  enamoured  upon  our  melting 
forms,  like  a  vampire  eager  for  our  life-blood  :  with  immitigable 
appetite  it  drank  up  our  strength  and  spirits ;  and,  curious  to  say, 
like  the  mirage  to  Eastern  travellers,  filled  our  mind  with  images  of 
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cool  defiles  of  Tempo,  and  delicious  sea-breezes  off  the  Xeedles,  and 
— we  must  out  with  it — iced  champagne- for  lunch.  Its  third  article 
of  suggestion  was  as  hopelessly  inaccessible  Jis  the  others;  and  we 
might  deem  ourselves  happy,  if,  after  dinner  on  the  hike,  we  could 
secure  the  cordial  of  a  little  mountain  dew,dihitcd  witli  a  qtmulinn 
suff.  of  aqiia pura  from  the  lake.  Our  progress,  it  is  true,  wliich  was 
designedly  rapid,  and  the  flow  of  the  stream,  made  a  factitious  current 
of  air  around  us;  but,  other\>'i8e,  a  blast  from  a  furnace  mouth,  or 
the  simoom  of  the  desert,  would  give  an  unexagij^oratcd  notion  of  our 
sensations  under  a  blazing  July  sun  in  that  narrow  gut. 

But  here  we  are,  in  less  time  than  we  take  to  describe  it,  under  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  a  cliff  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high—  a  mountain 
nymph  ]>ettieoated  with  evergn^ens  to  three-parts  of  her  statuiv,  and 
giving  shelter  in  her  naked  l)osom  to  a  nest  of  the  imperial  birds  from 
which  she  derives  her  name.  The  echo  of  the  place  forms  its  fame, 
of  which  sundry  varieties  were  furnished  by  our  olHcious  attendant, 
Mr.  Darby  Daly  ;  and  more  would  have  delayed  our  in!])aticnee,  had 
our  temper  submitted  to  the  infliction. 

That  which  made  most  impression  and  heartily  amused  us  was 
the  repeated  laugh  of  the  mountains  alx)ut  us.  The  pistol-shot  and 
bugle  with  their  reverberations  were  as  nothing  in  com])arison  with 
the  unbounded,  repeated,  hilarious  Iln-Jm  that  followed  our  pivludial 
mirth.  JIa-ha  came  out  distinct  and  clear,  and  then  the  transaction 
seemed  over  and  gone;  but  the  spirits  of  the  mountains  meant  other- 
wise. A  whispered  lla-hn^  gentle  and  sylph-like,  followed  the  first 
masculine  j>rt>;io;Rv  laugh;  but  this  was  followetl  by  a  laughing  chorus 
of  voices,  as  if  ever^'  cliff  and  mountain  of  that  region  ha«l  o|K'ned 
his  jaws  world-wide  for  the  pur|>osc  of  cachinnation,  and  pounnl  forth 
an  unmeasured  and  jubilant  peal  of  lln.Jina.  What  wjis  lH\trun  by 
ourselves  as  a  mere  acoustic  experiment,  was  continued  by  us  as  the 
expression  of  our  spontaneous  glee,  at  this  syTM])athy  of  natun»  with 
the  voice  of  man  in  his  sportive  mood,  and  we  bui-st  forth  oiu*  and 
all  into  uncontrollable  and  explosive  laugh t it.  If  the  Kagle's  Nest 
and  its  compeers  sluM)k  their  leafy  siiles  as  jM»rtentously  as  did  ours 
under  the  irresistible  j)rovocati«)n  to  repiated  guffaws,  we  irivatlv 
fear  they  must  have  damaj^ed  their  fnuulifeitMi^  honours,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  all  future  travellers  and  lovers  of  the  pictures(pu\  The 
mere  recollection  of  our  intercostal  nLritation  on  thi*  occa-^ion  of  which 
we  speak,  awakens  uneasy  sensations  in  the  i-cirion  of  the  diaphragm 
to  this  day,  and  warns  us  by  nur  nervous  twinge>  and  twitchiiigs 
against  attempting  the  experiiuent  ni>hly  airain. 

Moon\  tcK),  heard  the  echoes  of  nur  re>p«»ijsive  cliff;  but  as  SiM»ing 
is  in  the  eye,  not  in  the  object,  we  fear  his  M'ntinniital  muse  gtive 
rather  a  melanelu>ly  cue  to  the  retlrctive  snuntU.  if  we  may  judire  by 
his  verses  theretm.  We  cannot  but  deem  otir  .sU'j'urt^ted  cmeTuhition 
an  improvement  upon  the  words  o^  \\w  Iri>h  bard  :  — 

**  He  VwtenM,  while  hiph  o\t  tho  V.airU'x  rtnle  iu*<t. 
The  lin^i^enng  nouniU  on  tlioir  wnv  l'»v*ii  to  ri"»t  ; 
And  the  echue«  ■nog  hack  froui  thoir  ftiU  mountain  qtilre. 
As  if  loth  to  let  ■onir  •  Unchl  so  enclmntini;  eii>!re." 
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You  will  pardon  ns,  gentle  reader,  the  light  fancy  whicli  seeks  to 
combine  the  poetry  of  local  literature  with  the  poetry  of  the  scene 
before  us,  and  aims  at  dashing  a  fresh  zest  from  the  Parnassian 
pepper-box  into  the  olio  of  our  Killarney  itinerary. 

We  have  heard  nearly  as  fine  echoes  elsewhere,  but  not  so  pro- 
longed as  here.  There  is  a  good  one  within  easy  reach  at  Kenil- 
worth,  amongst  the  ruins  of  its  beautiful  castle,  in  "Warwickshire; 
but  it  wants  the  background  of  successive  mountain  peaks,  of  crag 
upon  crag  along  which  the  live  sound  may  leap,  to  develope  itself  in 
the  fulness  of  our  Killarney  imitative  music. 

Out  of  this  stream  of  varying  width  of  channel  and  rapidity  of 
career^  diversified  with  island  and  rock  here  and  there,  and  the 
sweetest  little  nooks  and  coves  in  the  world  for  landing  and  explo- 
rating  amongst  the  rocks,  and  wild  flowers,  and  shrubs,  we  dash  by 
force  of  the  rapid  above  Old  Weir  bridge  out  on  the  calm  surface  of 
the  Bay  of  Glena  and  the  Lower  Lake — a  transition  nearly  as 
instantaneous  as  the  flight  of  the  swallow  whose  dip  we  followed 
under  the  arch,  beneath  which  it  swept  on  playful  wing.  From  the 
gush  and  rush  of  the  mimic  surges  we  emerged  on  the  glassiest, 
sunniest  back-water  bay — grassy  with  surrounding  verdure,  enclosed 
with  garden  trees,  secluded  from  the  turmoil  of  busy  life,  and  having 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  except  shine  in  the  sun  and  starlight, 
and  reflect  the  sky.  A  happy  existence  of  it  has  that  sweet  Glena — 
not  an  epic  one  indeed,  gloriously  crowded  with  incidents,  but  one  of 
pastoral  gentleness  and  lyric  poesy !  We  utter  this  unenvyingly, 
for  duty  tells  us  that  the  life  of  few  human  beings  can  be  a  still 
Glena. 

Where  to  dine  is  now  the  question  of  questions — at  the  Cottage  on 
Glena,  at  its  kindred  cottage  on  Di-nis  island,  or  amid  the  ruins  of 
Mucruss  Abbey,  looking  down  on  the  Lower  Lake.  It  is  yet  "ower 
early"  for  our  principal  meal,  so  that  it  is  voted  7iem.  con,  to  postpone 
our  refection  till  the  second  or  Middle  Lake  shall  have  yielded  up 
its  charms  to  observation.  This  lake  is  also  called  Tore  Lake,  from 
the  magnificent  mountain  that  hangs  over  its  south-western  comer, 
and  with  its  spurs  and  outliers  nearly  covers  two  of  its  sides.  The 
sheet  of  water  is  most  circumscribed — a  mere  basin — under  two 
miles  at  its  greatest  length,  and  under  one  mile  at  its  greatest 
breadth,  its  dimensions  appearing  crippled  by  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  land.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  only  a  reach  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  shorn  off*  from  itf  by  the  curving  peninsula  of  Mucruss,  whose 
entwining  arm  folds  it  in  a  secure  and  loving  embrace.  Were  the 
Ross  promontory  in  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Lake  a  little  more 
extensive  than  it  is,  it  would  divide  as  effectually  the  length  of  the 
Lower  Lake  into  two,  as  does  now  Mucruss  cut  off"  its  lowest  and 
westernmost  extremity.  The  level  of  these  waters  is  the  same,  and 
the  entrance  from  one  to  the  other  under  the  arch  of  a  rustic  bridge. 
Mucruss  only  separates,  and  does  not  divide  the  lakes. 

Looking  due  south  from  the  point  on  Glena,  which  we  occupy 
previous  to  starting  for  our  early  afternoon's  work  in  Tore  Lake>  we 
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see  distinctly  in  front  Dinis  and  Brickeen  Islands,  a  continnation  of 
Mucruss  Peninsula — beyond  that,  tlie  Lake  itself,  iii  all  its  nnnHke 
grace  and  solitude — Tore  Mountain,  with  the  elbowing  Mangerton 
on  its  right  still  further  off — while  the  mansion  of  the  Herberts,  and 
the  woods  that  skirt  the  lake  and  conceal  the  old  Franciscan  Abbey 
from  view,  occupy  the  left  foreground,  and  give  finish  to  this  perfect 
picture.  Life  gains  an  added  charm  from  such  a  sight  as  this — ^thifl, 
and,  it  must  be  added, 

"  a  soul 
To  make  these  felt,  and  feeling." 

This  gem  of  a  lakelet,  more  than  anything  else  which  we  can 
readily  recal,  exemplifies  that  "  thing  of  beauty  "  which  "  is  a  joy 
for  ever.'* 

But  Killamey  has  many  charms  besides,  and  the  necessity  for 
observation  bids  meditation  reserve  its  task  for  a  more  fitting  season. 
There  is  a  time  to  see,  and  a  time  to  reflect  on  seeing.  To  our  boat 
then,  to  cross  the  lake,  and  swallow  the  Abbey  before  swallowing 
our  dinner  alfresco — the  most  pleasant  prandial  experiences  being 
those  same  al  fresco  dinners.  It  is  as  true  to  this  diy  as  ever,  that 
"  God  made  the  country,"  and  man's  unbiassed  bent  of  nature  ap- 
proves and  rejoices  in  that  creation.  The  most  civilised  man  retains 
enough  of  the  Arab  in  his  composition  (testifying  to  more  primitiye 
times  and  unsophisticated  habits)  to  enjoy  the  pic-nic,  the  gipsy- 
party,  the  mountain,  and  the  wold.  How  often  has  our  cry  been 
that  of  Cephalus,  in  populous  city  pent,  "  0  Aura,  Aura,  vent  P* — 
thou  blessed  air  of  Heaven,  descend  for  our  refrigeration  and  com- 
fort !  Success  on  sanatory,  if  not  on  political  grounds,  to  the 
Volunteer  Movement,  which  gives  our  young  men  a  few  more  gulps 
than  they  would  otherwise  get  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  joy  of  free  motion  ! 

At  Killamey  all  the  conditions  of  rude  health  exist  exuberantly. 
Would  that  our  day  were  a  year,  for  its  bathing,  boating,  fishing, 
fowling,  and  mountain  scrambles  !  Alas  !  in  vain  our  UTINAM — ^the 
chariot- wheel  of  Providence  drags  us  along  our  appointed  path  of 
endurance,  and  bids  us  seek  enjoyment  in  doing  for  others  rather 
than  in  recreating  for  ourselves.  And  the  pressure  is  no  hard 
one.  Doing  is  enjoying  :  benevolence  is  happiness :  Grod  is  happy 
because  God  is  good :  too  happy  we,  if  we  can  imitate  the  goodn< 
of  the  Universal  Father,  and  share,  however  undeservedly, 
guerdon  of  reflected  bliss  ! 

But  Tore  Lake  was  to  introduce  us  to  some  of  the  inconvenienoea 
of  out-of-door  existence,  as  well  as  to  the  charms  of  unadorned 
Nature,  in  one  of  her  most  genial  habitats.  Down  fit)m  a  clond,  no 
bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  in  the  midst  of  an  otherwise  brilliant 
sky,  came,  first  a  peppering  of  pelting  hail,  followed  by  a  shower  of 
such  generous  freedom  of  largesse  that  we  were  soon  drenched  with 
its  favours.  It  was  too  unexpected  for  precaution,  and  too  copions 
for  any  ordinaiy  clothing  to  exclude.     Our  light  habiliments,  and 
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what  stood  us  for  nankeens,  were  soon  in  a  state  to  cause  a  getter- 
np  of  flimsy  nihslins  to  wring  her  hands  in  despair.  Our  neckcloth 
of  snow-white  purity  and  faultless  tie  in  the  morning,  became,  under 
the  preceding  perspiration  and  present  down-pour,  like  a  piece  of 
washed-out  rope's  end.  Our  wide-awake  hung  about  oar  cheeks  as 
limp  as  a  spaniel's  ears.  Although  this  summer  doitcJie  was  of  no 
long  continuance,  it  cooled  our  temperature  considerably  and  sud- 
denly, and  we  became  anxious  to  land ;  not  for  a  change  of  dress, 
which  was  no  where  to  be  had,  but  for  a  good,  warm,  chill -subduing 
run. 

Observing  our  comparative  discomfort.  Darby,  whose  efforts  to 
oblige  and  entertain  were  incessant,  came  to  our  rescue  with  an  ob- 
servation or  two,  which  were  so  original  that  we  give  them  for  the 
amusement  of  others.  Darby  was  an  old  "  boy,*'  for  he  had  been  a 
drum-boy  in  the  Peninsular  War  under  Wellington ;  but  every  one 
is  a  boy  here  on  the  right  side  a  hundred,  and,  as  will  be  further 
seen — what  has  been  perhaps  apprehended  already — Darby  was  not  a 
bright  boy.  There  was  a  kind  of  sluggish  intelligence  under  the 
exterior  of  his  unaffected  simplicity  that  made  him  useful  and  oblig- 
ing, but  the  mairi  strain  of  his  character  was  a  credulity  closely 
verging  on  the  ludicrous. 

"  Airah,  what  your  honour  want's  now  is  a  regular  shiver.** 

"  I'm  sorry  to  say.  Darby,  I  feel  all  in  a  shiver  already." 

"  It  isn't  that  I  mane,  Sir,  but  what  keeps  out  the  shivers,  and 
cure's  the  shivers — a  shiverdyfryze." 

"  Never  heard  of  such  a  shiver  as  that  before  ;  but  I've  heard  of 
the  shivers  of  ague,  and  shivering  in  a  March  wind,  and  shivering 
with  a  sharp,  cold  shower  in  the  dog-days,  a  first-rate  specimen  of 
which  I  exhibit  at  this  moment;  but  a  frieze  one  I  am  quite  innocent 
of  understanding,  as  a  chick  that  has  just  broken  its  shell." 

"  Och,  sure,  then,  the  one  I  mean  is  just  the  moral  (model)  of  the 
one  you  spake  of — it  covers  you  from  head  to  foot  like  a  shell;  and 
because  it's  made  of  frieze,  they  call  it  sliiverdijfryze, 

"  Nonsense,  Darby,  a  frieze  coat  is  a  frieze  coat,  and  I  wish  I  had 
a  good  warm  one  now,  call  it  what  you  will ;  but  it  never  had  so 
outlandish  a  name  as  a  shiver.** 

"  Well,  your  honour,  they  say  seein's  believin',  and  perhaps  you'll 
believe  that.  By  dis  and  by  dat,  I  wrote  it  with  my  own  hand,  but 
it  was  dictated  by  his  honour.  Lieutenant  Patrick  Flack,  of  the 
Faugh-a-Ballaghs,  or  Connaught  Strangers,  whom  his  brother 
officers  used  to  call  Paddy  Whack,  because  he  was  the  broth  of  a 
boy  at  whacking  the  Frinch  at  Coroona.  I  was  his  servant,  Darby 
Daly,  at  your  service,  for  many's  the  year,  in  the  wars  of  the 
Penin-soo?a;  and  after  he  wint  on  half-pay  and  I  got  discharged  at 
the  same  time,  I  became,  as  he  often  called  me,  his  Corplar  Trim, 
your  honour— only  I  never  was  a  corplar;  and  he  used  to  call  himself 
Captain  Shandy  at  times — only  he,  bless  Ms  soul,  never  was  a  captain, 
Howandever  it  amused  him  to  be  called  captain,  and  I  made  no 
objection  to  my  jnckname  of  corplar,  so  long  as  it  pleased  him^ 
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Well,  Tonr  hononr,  what  with  wet  nights  spint  under  the  canopy, 
when  wo  were  campaigning,  and  what  with  a  deuce  af  a  wound  or 
two  he  had,  he  was  terribly  troubled  with  rbeumatis  any  way.  And 
once  when  he  was  so  bad  that  his  arm  was  disabled,  and  he  couhl 
not  write,  I  was  obligated  to  hould  the  pen  while  ho  \*Tote  for  a 
warm  wrap-rascal  from  his  tailor's  in  Dublin.  Mr.  Snip-and-Shears 
was  called  Thompson,  of  SuflTolk-street,  Dublin;  and  they  say  a 
decent  namesake  of  his  drives  a  roaring  trade  in  the  sumo  city  now. 
The  letter,  your  honour  will  see,  reads — 

"  Thompson, — Send  me  down,  post-haste,  a  Bontrj--lx)x  of  an 
outer-coat,  as  thick  as  a  jail  door,  and  as  hot  as  a  blacksmith's  hob. 
I  am  fairly  driven  to  quarters  by  a  confounded  rheumatism,  and  I 
want  this  snrtout  as  a  chovaux  de  fr'utc  against  the  cold,  to  shut  him 
out. 

"  Payment  on  demand. 

"Patrick  Flack, 
"  Late  Lieutenant  in  His  Majesty's  Connaught  Strangers." 

"  Well,  Sir,  ever  since  1  wrote  that  for  my  master,  l*ve  called  a 
frieze  coat  a  ithiv*jnli(j'ri/r.c ;  and  who'd  have  thought  the  Frinch 
could  have  invintcd  so  mighty  eonvayuient  a  handle  to  its  name, 
for  it  keeps  out  the  shinrs^  and  'tis  it  that  is  miulc  out  of  the  nate 
Irish  article,  that  all  the  world  iK'sides  cannot  ai(|uul  -the  jinntiwin 
frieze.  By  dad,  the  name  iKites  conjurin'  *all  out,'  and  is  as  musical 
as  the  pipes,     llumili  for  a  xAZ/vn/v//*//-*'  /'* 

'*  More  ingenious  in  your  <*tyniology,  than  satisfactory.  Darby. 
I  should  have  no  object it>n,  certainly,  to  one  of  LiiMitenant  Hiu'k's 
chei'iULf  lie- friifr,  as  a  defence  against  the  cMild  on  a  cold  day;  but 
happily  we  do  not  niH>d  a  resoun^e  of  the  kind  any  h»nger,  as  tho 
shower  is  aver,  and  the  sky  clear,  and  we  can  dry  ourselves  in  a 
walk  to  Mucruss." 

'*  So  be  it,  your  'anncr ;    your  will  is  Darby's  pleasure." 

We  disembark  at  a  ])oint  not  far  fntm  the  KIizal)ethan  mansion, 

a  verj'  plain  one,  of  the  princely  proprietor,  Mr.  llerl)ert,  gaining  at 

onc*e  a  bt^autiful  walk,  which  he  has  eonstnirti>d  along  the  eastern 

border  of  the  Ton'  wiit^r,  and  carried  rountl  the  outer  sitle  of  tho 

Sminsula  in  the  I<ower  I^ake.     Wht-n*  we  cauu^ht  it.  it   is  called  the 
ock  Walk  ;  but  on  the  eastern  sidt*  of  the  tongue  of  Mucruss  it   is 
marki^l  by  softtT  teatun>s,  uiul   U-ars  the  nani(>  of  tlir  Uidies*  Walk. 
Ko  language  nin  do  justice  to  thi-  coinbinatinn  t>f  wtiod  and  water, 
hill  anil  dale,  rock  and  river,  luiHli-rn  niaiisinn  and  aneient   ruin, 
found  within  the  cin'uit  of  his  (liMncsur.     A   U^autiful  drive  of  ten 
miles  takes  you   round  it,  tho   ehiiniis  of  which  wc  Wi-re it»unH»lliHl 
to  admit  u}x>n  trust,  und  snatch  bricftT  jovs  in  bits  here  and  there 
ourstdves.    Turning  our  Iwu'k  uj»on  «»nr  Uiat  in  Ture  I^ike,  which  we 
onlered  to  uwait  us  outside  in  the  Ij4»\vrr  I^ike,  and   doin^  violence 
to  our  feelings,  we  hurried  m*n»>s  tlie  luwn.  to  M-e  nil  that  n*inaineti 
of  Mucruss  Abliey,  ere  we  should  dine.      The  situation  uf  this  pile  is 
everything — the  building  itself  nothing.    It  has  a  pictorial  propriety 
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where  it  stands,  but  besides  this,  and  a  sentimental  regard  for  any 
symbol  of  religious  faith,  it  has  few  attractions.  Its  scale  is  small, 
and  its  ornamental  features  few.  An  east  window  in  the  choir  of 
the  church,  with  a  small  convent  cloister,  is  all  that  is  worthy  of  the 
tourist's  pause.  Mucruss  is  pretty  as  an  object,  and  interesting  from 
its  association,  but  far  better  as  a  ruin  than  an  existing  snare  for 
weak  and  credulous  souls. 

But  no  grave  reflection  on  ancient  monastic  abuses  could  hindef 
our  enjojrment  of  a  seasonablia  repast  under  the  shadow  of  the 
convent  walls,  when  the  sward  had  dried,  and  our  men  had  brought 
up  the  materials  of  the  feastt  As  we  sate  down  over  our  green 
grassy  table  doth,  like  the  monks  of  old, 

"  We  laagVd,  Ha^  ha !  and  we  quafTd,  Ha,  ha !" 

but  our  mirth  was  innocent,  and  our  beverage,  for  the  most  part,  no 
stronger  than  lake  water  diluted  with  equal  parts  of  i^  omti  elenient. 

Leaving  our  crew  to  dispose  of  the  f^'agments,  and  digest  their 
lunch  with  their  geniaJ  dbudheen,  we  gave  ourselyes  in  solitude  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  magnificent  whole  around,  us  at  six  o'clock  on 
the  fair  Midsummer-eve  that  found  us  beneath  the  elms  of  Mucruss, 
gazing  out  on  the  expanse  of  the  Lower  Lake.  The  sheet  of  water 
before  us  was  five  miles  long,  and  its  widest  portion.  Castle  Lough, 
encroached  eastward  upon  the  shore  to  our  distant  right ;  while  full 
before  us  stood  out  Ross  Castle  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  on  its 
projecting  peninsxda,  a  square  keep  with  outer  works  near  its  base. 
Up  beyond  Boss,  Innisfallen,  and  Rabbit  Island,  wild,  sparse,  and 
rocky  islets  conducted  the  eye  to  the  northern  shore ;  while  westward 
rose  the  mountains,  Toomies,  Purple  Mountain,  Glena,  the  Reeks, 
and  their  enormous  giant  brothers,  running  a  race  to  the  broad 
Atlantic,  yet  seeming  to  pause  in  their  course  on  that  still  afternoon 
in  compliment  to  the  universal  repose  of  Nature.  Not  a  breath 
stirred  the  surface  of  the  azure  lake  at  our  side,  and  yet  the  air  was 
sensibly  fresh,  and  fragrant,  and  pure  as  ether.  The  canopy  over- 
head— we  mean  the  celestial  vault  that  over-canopied  the  umbrageous 
roof  of  boughy  rafter  and  leafy  thatch  directly  above — was  a-glow 
with  sunshine,  as  at  times  it  is  hung  with  starry  lamps  and  liquid 
moonshine.  Around  all  fragrant  grasses  swung  their  censers  for 
our  delectation,  and  thyme,  and  camomile,  and  odoriferous  weeds 
and  wild  flowers,  did  their  ministry  to  perfection.  The  very  ruins  of 
the  abbey  close  at  hand,  and  the  sleeping  dust  in  its  precincts,  gave  a 
sombre  yet  appropriate  hue  to  the  scene,  that  spoke  of  death  in  the 
midst  of  life  ;  and  yet  the  moral  seemed  in  no  sort  out  of  keeping 
with  the  mood  and  hour.  There  was  no  jar  in  the  balance  of  our 
thoughts — no  discord  in  the  harmony  of  the  landscape,  although 
all  around  told  of  man's  mortality  and  of  nature's  perpetuity.  The 
contrast  was  striking,  and  the  reflection  to  which  it  led  irresistible, 
but  by  no  means  at  odds  with  our  position,  or  unpleasing.  The 
God  of  Nature  ever  Uves,  and  whether  we  wako  or  sleep,  we  live 
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with  Him.  This  thought  is  pence,  and  tlic  bleaching  skelotonj^ 
within  the  abbey's  ivy-mantled  walls,  conUl  not  disinrl)  that  diviiu* 
repose.  All  around  us  proclaimed,  in  the  lautrnnpe  of  tht'pn»])holic 
Boulythe  goodness  of  God,  and  demanded  trust  us  his  ivtuni. 

Our  vusion  of  material  beauty  had  its  dniii£rht  mid  count t*rj>sirt  in 
the  mind  of  the  original  Designer  and  Protoj»lust.  TIk*  vjirvinjr  loveli- 
ness we  now  gaze  upon  and  admire,  was  in  God  bdoi-u  it  I'xistfd  out 
of  Him,  and  so  came  to  have  a  visible  onibodinu'iit  and  out  wan  I 
expn»ssion.  All  these  colours  so  delicatoly  laid  on,  these  tints  so 
artistically  blended— all  tht>se  forms  so  skilfully  fashionetl,  so  *•  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made"— -went  Ki»en  in  their  ]KM-rertiftn  and 
symmetrj',  ere  created  eye  beheld  them,  by  Him  "  who  spake,  and  it 
was  done,  who  commanded,  antl  it  stood  fast."  "  Ifitw  ;^reai  is  his 
goodness,  and  how  great  is  his  beauty  I" 

The  love  of  that  Mi^'-hty  One  whose  mightiness  dis]>lays  it>«-lf  in 
creative  and  endurin<r  love,  infuses  its  ImiIiu  into  our  nan-ow  human 
Busceptibilities,  and  exjnuuls  them  iTito  charity  tnwanls  all  man  kirn  I 
— towards  those  8lee]»in«r,  perhaps  eiTini;  luothers  in  the  neiirh- 
bouring  cemetery.  Thos(?  now  sltH*p  un«ler  the  j^od  at  Murru>s  \vlh> 
once  sang  at  its  altar:  let  us  lioju*  that  they  now  sintr  a»d  never  sle<'p 
amongst  that  up]>er,  In'tter  brotherhood  who  dwi'll  when^  "there  \ji 
no  night."  All  the  piety  in  fhristendoin  was  at  one  ptriod  Uonu'sh 
piety.  It  is  therefoiv  no  inordinate  stn»teh  of  charity  t«»  K*lieveihat 
many  hid  their  son*ows  and  cruciti«Hl  their  sins  in  monastic  seclusion 
who  were  dear  io  C-hrist  their  piety sincen».  althouLrh  unenli^ditenfil. 
and  governed  in  the  uhmIc  (»f  its  exj>ri*ssion  by  the  habitude  of  the 
times.  The  zeal  which  n*>w-a-days  ex]M«ntls  itself  in  missions  ti> 
Catfn*8  and  South-Sea  Islanders,  would  five  hundn^d  years  niro  hav<» 
burned  out  its  tires  in  the  <*ell  of  a  nioiuLstery.  rhantinir  vesjieiN.  an>l 
illuminating  missals.  It  is  our  lot  t«>  have  fallen  ujmui  briirhter 
days,  demanding  a  hi<rher  consi'cmtion  in  proptiriion  to  i»ur  purer 
light.  We  have  the  li.trl»t  ;  we  imudit  to  have  tla*  love.  Many  iA' 
these  inhabitants  of  tlie  cl«)ister  don bt less  had  to  live  without  the 
light.  The  Lon\  h»vetli  His  own  tlic  Lord  knoweth  them  that  an* 
His.  His  conventual  elect,  as  well  as  His  secular  elect,  in  dark  aifi'S, 
alike  1ove<l  much  :  they  did  what  they  couM. 

Time  now  l)epin  to  warn  us  to  wmd  houieward  «»vcr  the  I^iwer 
Lake,  leaving  much  unseen:  i»ur  ha>iy  trip  iieverthele'iH  U>stiiwin:; 
on  us  a  ran»  and  novcr-to-bi'-forLniitm  ivcnation.  -health  to  the 
Iwdv,  and.  In'tter  ntill.  health  to  the  miiiil. 

The  moinitaitis  to  our  li-ft  U-L^'iiT!  to  Io<»k  ilu-ky  on  tlu'ir  hike- 
wanlside,  as  we  n»wed  tow:ird  l!;ttlN::»llii^  ami  thifW  their  coh*.^;d 
shadows  over  the  exjtau'ie  i*i'  wnu  v<.  I»ut  the  nioiinrain  top** 
were  still  shiin'ng  in  the  splcnihinr  of  a  Wi  sti  Hnir  sun.  The 
mt>st  brilliant  colours  t>f  the  jiaKifi-  wi-n*  ImIiI  ii]<on  the  u]»jht 
regions,-- -purple  and  i^rcen.  and  eviiusim  and  ir«'hl.  I'o  ohifet 
retaining  its  natural  hue  under  tin-  pri-«iu  i»f  the  railiaiit  atnjo*»jihfn» 
and  the  gorsjitms  orb.  The  clouds  Uj-.»n  tn  a-^^ai!)i>  the  tint  ».f 
the  rose  and  the  orange;  the  woods  of  Ki»-s  aii«l  Ki-ninare,  the  ca<>tla 
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and  all  tlie  eastern  region,  blazed  with  the  brilliancy  of  an  illumina- 
tion ;  the  lake  became  one  sheeted  pavement,  wherein  gold  and 
emerald  strove  for  mastery, — all  Nature  seemed  a  temple  lighted  up 
for  evening  worship, — and  the  tremulous  yet  trusting  spirit  of  man. 
interpreted  that  sacred  emotion  truly,  and  offered  its  vesper  homage 
at  the  shrine.  Tier  upon  tier  of  piled  clouds,  high  above  the 
eastern  horizon,  opened  up  to  all-seeming  gates  of  porphyry  and 
jasper,  chrysolite  and  purest  pearl,  into  the  city  which  hath  founda- 
tions, whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.  The  grandeur  of  that 
skyward  prospect  chastened  our  merriment,  but  enhanced  our  hap- 
piness. 

We  passed  a  hundred  spots  which  legendary  and  fairy  lore 
consecrated  with  tales  and  traits  more  or  less  amusing;  but  we  must 
send  our  readers  to  the  spot  to  glean  these,  of  which  a  whole  rich 
harvest  still  remains  that  has  never  found  its  way  into  print.  An 
authentic  life  of  its  great  O'Donoghoe,  with  all  that  he  did,  said,  and 
suffered,  together  with  sworn  vouchers,  and  trustworthy  affidavits  of 
the  truth  of  his  adventures  amongst  the  fairies,  would  be  an  amusing 
document,  and  a  capital  spec  for  pubhshers.  We  commend  it  to  their 
regard.  Of  their  authenticity  let  who  will  doubt,  after  hearing  that 
they  are  "  the  sort  of  thing  Sir  Richard  (one  of  the  professional 
guides)  do  be  making  to  amuse  the  strangers." 

The  0*Donoghoe  certainly  was  a  great  knight  in  his  day, — ^the 

Bayard  of  the  Lakes.     The  Irish  bard  recognised  the  charm  of  his 

story  when  he  sang  in  the  Melodies : 

» 

*♦  Of  all  the  proud  steeds  that  ever  bore 
Young  plumed  chiefs  on  sea  or  shore. 

White  steed,  white  steed !   most  joy  to  thee, 
Who  still,  with  the  first  young  glance  of  spring. 
From  under  that  glorious  Lake  dost  bring. 
Proud  steed,  proud  steed,  my  love  to  me !" 

Innisfallen,  the  only  place  at  which  we  land,  is  a  lovely  islet  of 
merely  a  few  acres'  extent,  but  of  wonderfully  diversified  surface  for  so 
limited  a  spot.  It  once  contained  an  abbey,  the  site  selected  with  the 
habitual  good  taste  of  the  monkish  brotherhood,  whose  locales  are 
usually  unexceptionable  for  wood,  water,  and  fertility.  K  we  ever 
gave  way  to  the  craving  for  loneliness,  Innisfallen  would  furnish  the 
hermit's  cell  of  our  choice — one  of  the  sweetest  spots  upon  earth. 
A  sorry  insignificant  ruin,  is  aU  that  remains  to  tell  of  monastic  seclu- 
sion now,  the  very  graves  having  been  levelled,  if  not  rifled,  to 
obliterate  the  traces  of  its  former  appropriation.  The  sun  was  near 
setting  as  we  touched  on  the  perpetual  sward  of  this  living  mala- 
chite. The  dews  and  frequent  storms  of  the  region  of  mists  keep 
it  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  the  lightest  green;  for  the 

**  Unemptied  cloud  of  gentle  rain 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground. 
Making  it  one  emerald." 
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A  recluse,  no  monk,  met  oar  gaze  as  we  walked  through  the 
glades  and  dells,  the  lawns  and  vistas  of  this  miniature  Ireland — its 
turf  a  velvet-piled  carpet  to  the  tread,  a  glisteninj?  emcniUl  to  tho 
eye.  A  pale,  thin  young  man,  leaning  upon  a  staff,  fell  in  with  uh 
frequently  as  he  strolled  about — his  countenance  intelligent,  his 
clothes  neat,  but  much  worn.  In  conversation  witli  him,  we  found 
that  he  had  been  a  Protestant  parochial  sehoohnaster,  Tuarried  to  a 
nice  young  Roman  Catholic  person,  who  had  ahjuivd  PojKTy  on  her 
death-bed,  and  indeed  had  been  a  Protestant  in  licr  lirart  ever  sin<*o 
her  marriage.  Her  bereaved  husband,  according  to  lier  own  wisli, 
had  had  her  buried  in  the  Protestant  churchy aiil,  where  he  exj>ected 
to  lie  himself;  but  on  the  dj\y  of  funend  hail  niceiv(?d  so  nuirden>iis 
a  beating  from  her  friends,  that  he  never  hoped  to  n-cover.  Sini-o 
that  assault,  six  months  ago,  ho  had  been  wasting  to  tlie  shadow  wo 
Baw  him  now. 

"  You  seem  still  very  sick,"  said  we. 

"  Yes,"  ho  replied,  *'  sick,  very  sick ;  sick  at  heart  as  well  as  in 
body:  sorrowing  for  the  dead,  yet  'not  as  those  that  an?  without, 
hope  ;*  nor  yet  for  myself,  for  '  I  know  whom  I  have  lx.'lieved,'  -but 
for  the  bigotry  of  this  land." 

"  But  what  could  have  induced  them  to  commit  sm'h  an  outmiri'r*' 
we  inquired;  "it  couhl  do  the  dt?ad  no  j^>od  to  assail  the  livinj;." 

"May  God  pardon  nic,"  lie  said,  ''if  1  do  them  wn»ntr:  but  I 
think  it  was  the  pnests*  doini*'  alto^t'ther,  who  frared  losinir  all  the 
dues  they  might  get  by  me  and  mine,  if  the  conta^noii  spread  in  my 
wife*8  family.  No  ont^  but  one  brnuLrht  u])  amongst  Konianists  i^iUi 
have  the  most  remote  idea  how  they  fleece  their  th>ck--how  tlu*y 
screw  and  squeeze  out  of  an  inipoverishe*!  peasantry  their  la.»it  far- 
thing, on  one  pretence;  or  other.  A  priest  will  lit»,  cozen,  deivive, 
coax,  or  blackguard  his  ])eopU^  for  money.  Then'  can  l»e  no  doubt 
of  it: — those  who  know  them  l)t»st  are  most  assuretl  of  it.  Their 
mercenary  cupidity  could  not  U?  l>etter  cxj>rcssrd  than  in  a  Httle 
French  Ixiok  1  read  lately.  The  style  of  fxj>n'ssit>n  so  wittily  pul 
the  matter,  that  I  copied  an  extract,  and  hci*e  it  is.  It  speaks  of  tho 
toys  the  priests  are  always  selling,  unth-r  all  sorts  of  pn'iences  : — 

'"II  fallait  cniportor  aveonoi  iin  fMinvetiir,  uii  tiinuiiriia::*'  vi<4i)il«>  ilt>  na  ]in'M»n(*« 
it  la  fete;  cVtait  unc  couroniie  et  i\v*  i;:uirlaii4U-«  il>>nt  on  m*  paniit,  niu>  lirAiii-htf 
de  oypri'«  oriK' de  Imndok'tti'^;  tout  ivla  «<•  r*nd.iit,*t  hs  HfinhttmiM  criinrHi  A 
VimpitU  fur  eenx  qni  Wen  arhriai*'ht  p'l*.  Let  l*i>ntit'c«  :*;iint<(  nitiintfiiuitnt  ci>t 
UM}^  au  noiu  du  L)ieu,  et  reti'VMiciit  uvrc  liumil-.t--  tin  lri'>ut  \*<l<ii)t:tlr('  do  la  |Kirt 
de  toiM;  mail  W*  aurineiit  fait  lapidcr  rliariiiifi.i-iiiriu  t'l-lui  t|Mi  suiniit  itii  (vtuvoir 
■an«  crime  mo  diK]H*n!^*rd'a|)p>lrtl•r  iiiit>  ntVi-.tiitl  ■  pr>}>'irt>iiiiii--  .i  m><4  ntnyi'ii^. 

"  *  Ia*»  un«  ne  Vdvaioiit  daiK  ti»ut  itt-i  <|ui>  ilr  lu  tli  \.>ti>>u:  h-*  ii«itrr«.  iii4i«i'Vtjit 
le  pliu  pi'tit  nonilirt*.  pK'tciKbiiont  iiiicii"*]!!!!)!'.*'"!-!!!''!!*!.!)*'!!!  tiitT\i>ill«*u4«'iiicnt  lo 
connnenv,  et  f|uo  h-ur  pntro^  i-taiciit  •>;i\.ni«  ilm*  Tart  il«*  ;:■•»«%  itiht  lo*  Imiiiuu**; 
cariU  avaieiit  raddi\>«iH*  tic  li'ur  t';iiri-  pii\«r  il«-  t'tirtr^  «<iiiiiiii>4  •.iii«  iiu'il*  »  en 
doutasMTiit ;  do  lour  pntint-ttro  ili"i  tr*-<M-r<>  apn*  Unr  iiiort  imi  U'tir  il<>uiMnt 
queli)Uoft  IwbioloH a.«»iiipte,  vl  do  Xf^  n'n\o\rr  Kjii-i.til*  :  il  i*^l  \nii  i|iio  ^»omr  Unr 
argeM  le»  divortiwomo'iii*  nVlaiont  \^<\\\\  i  p«r^ii«  :• ,  -^^N  rtiu  !,•»  v arit-^  jNiur  U-* 
yeux,  poor  Tesprit,  poor  riuiagluation,  iuu^i«|ue  doli;.'ii'U»i*,  ox|Mmtiou  dva  cht-fa* 
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d'oeuvre  das  arts,  aliment  continael  ponr  la  cariosity,  cette  passion  pins  forte  q\m 
ne  pense:  rien  n'etalt  n4glig6,  et  tont  an  contraire  4tait  soignensement  mk 
d  profit: 

This  was  written  of  heathen  priests,  Sir,  but  it  aptly  describes  the 
practice  of  those  of  the  Romish  Church.     All  is  for  money,  money 
money.     No  parish  priest  ever  dies  poor.'    I  know  one  who  offered 
a  relation  of  my  own  but  recently  the'  shooting  over  twenty  thou- 
sand acres.     Their  greed  is  indesbfibable."  ' 

**  One  cannot  but  share  in  yotfr  grirf  tiiat  this  beautiful  island  is  so 
greatly  under  their  influence."  '  * 

^*  It  is  to  be  deplc«*edi"  said  he  :  "  it  grieves, me  sore  to  see 

"*  How  man  hath  curst  '   . 

What'  God  biith  n^tde  so  glorioo^/ 

As  for  myself  it  will  not  grieve  me  much,  longer — my  doom  is  sealed. 
The  sentence  is  gone  forth — the  haven  is  in  sight — the  cold  of  death 
is  already  here  (pressing  his  hand  upon  his  heart),  and  I  am  shortly 
going  home.  I  feel  myself  sick, — sick  unto  death — sick  rather  untd 
immortality — for  - 

"'^wjitnradastra.'" 

Here  he  faintly  smiled  at  his  kind  of  unintentional  pun,  and  said, 
"  The  land  to  which  I  am  going  is  one  the  inhabitants  of  which  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick.  Sweet  Innisfallen !"  added  he,  pursuing  his 
theme  with  enthusiasm — "  Sweetest  Innisfallen  ! 

"  *  The  land  to  which  Pm  going 
Has  fairer  fruits  than  thine ; 
Life-streams  for  ever  flowing. 
And  suns  that  ever  shine, ' " 

As  we  pressed  his  hand  in  parting — an  acquaintance  of  half-an- 
hour — we  gave  him  our  little  pocket  Testament,  the  worth  of  whose 
precious  promises  he  already  knew  so  well,  and  further  breathed 
into  his  ear  the  words,  "  We  know  that  -if  the  earthly  house  of  this 
tabernacle  is  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  of  God,  a  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  The  encounter  with  this 
young  confessor  imparted  a  touch  of  sacredness  to  the  island — the 
gem  of  islands — which  has  hallowed  it  with  a  special  and  moral 
charm  quite  different  from  our  feelings  in  relation  to  any  other  por- 
tion of  Killamey  scenery.  No  cardinals  fingers,  or  muttered  sacring 
spell,  or  costly  chrism,  or  sprinkling  aspergum  could  shed  such  con- 
secration over  a  scene  as  the  enlightened  and  hopeful  faith  of  this 
Christian,  looking  out  from  its  shores  upon  the  land  that  is  beyond 
the  flood. 

**  Sweet  Innisfallen !  fare  thee  well 

May  calm  and  sunshine  long  he  thine ! 
How  fair  thou  art,  let  others  teU, 
While  but  to  feel  how  fjEiiri  be  mine ! 
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"  Sweet  Iimisfalleii,  fare  tbee  well ! 

And  long  maj  light  aroimd  thee  smik^ 
As  soft  as  on  that  erening  fell 

When  first  [last]  I  saw  thy  fahy  isle !  " 

Along  the  side  of  Ross  Castle,  under  a  rising  moon,  we  seek 
the  shore  of  Killamey,  and  take  our  last  glimpse  of  the  Lake. 
Darby  tried  upon  ns  here  a  piece  of  his  simple  waggery,  holding 
confab  with  Paddy  Blake's  echo,  no  donbt  with  a  view  to  the  Cnglish 
gentleman's  half-crowns.  The  echo,  be  it  with  all  gravity  averred, 
IS  in  reality  singularly  fine. 

Darby.  "  How  do  you  do,  Paddy  Blake  ?  Pretty  well,  I  thank 
you- 

EcTu).  "  Pretty  well,  I  thank  you." 

Darby.  "  Who  is  the  greatest  villain  in  the  world  ?  Bad  loock  to 
him,  the  ganger." 

Echo.  "  Bad  loock  to  him,  the  ganger." 

Darby.  What  towerist  [tourist]  bates  O'Donoghoe  himself?  The 
gintleman  from  London." 

Echo.  "  The  gintleman  from  London." 

Our  modesty  could  endure  no  more  than  this,  so  we  bade  Paddy 
Blake,  in  our  own  sweet  voices,  "  Farewell,  Farewell !" 

Echo.  "  Farewell,  FareweU  !" 


TRUE   LOVE. 

'*  True  love  is  not  a  fading,  earthly  flower : 
It 's  winged  seed  dropped  down  from  Paradise, 
And,  nnrsed  by  day  and  night,  by  snn  and  shower. 
Doth  momently  to  fresher  beanty  rise. 
To  us  the  leafless  autumn  is  not  bare. 
Nor  winter's  rattling  boughs  lack  lusty  green : 
Our  summer  hearts  make  summer's  fulness,  where 
No  leaf,  or  bud,  or  blossom  may  be  seen  : 
For  Nature's  life  in  love's  deep  life  doth  lie, 
I^ve, — whose  forgetfulness  is  beauty's  death. 
Whose  mystic  key  these  cells  of  Thou  and  I 
Into  the  infinite  freedom  openeth. 
And  makes  the  body's  dark  and  narrow  grate 
The  wide -flung  leaves  of  Heaven's  palace-gate." 
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We  are  living  in  one  of  the  most  eventful  epochs  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. Everything  is  in  a  state  of  transition  ;  and  amid  the  manifold 
changes  which  are  taking  place,  men  are  everywhere  looking  out  for 
some  wider,  deeper  revolution.  The  present  is  prophetic  of  the 
future ;  and  every  apocalyptic  seal  that  is  broken,  reveals  yet  more 
distinctly  what  is  coming  up  with  the  birth  of  ages.  The  nations 
which  are  more  advanced  must  wait  for  those  which  are  coming  after, 
and  help  them  to  work  out  their  regeneration.  It  is  just  as  true  of 
nations  as  of  individuals,  that  no  one  is  perfected  of  itself  Its  per- 
fection is  inseparable  from  the  developed  life  and  growth  of  the  others, 
and  is  dependent  on  them.  It  is  this  fact  which  gives  such  intense 
interest  to  the  future  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  live  in  the  pre- 
sent. Humanity  is  one,  and  the  interests  of  that  humanity  are  also 
one.  The  life  of  the  individual  is  bound  up  in  the  well-being  of  the 
race  ;  and  we  can  predicate  nothing  of  the  race  which  is  not  equally 
true  of  the  individual.  So  we  might  say  of  nations.  There  is  among 
them  a  community  of  life  and  interest ;  and  no  one  can  be  looked 
upon  as  having  reached  its  final  ground,  till  all  shall  occupy  the  same 
level,  and  enjoy  the  same  great  inheritance. 

In  this  belief  we  turn  with  no  common  thoughtfulness  to  current 
events.  On  Italy  every  eye  is  fixed  ;  and  the  working  out  of  Italian 
independence  is,  among  all  free  men,  pronounced  a  righteous  cause. 
Long  has  the  Bourbon  rule  been  held  by  almost  every  State  in  Europe 
as  something  utterly  detestable ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the 
patriotic  arm  of  Garibaldi  became  nerved  for  action — from  the  moment 
that  he  identified  himself  with  his  oppressed  countrymen,  and  avowed 
it  as  his  one  single  object  to  work  out  the  union  and  independence  of 
his  nation,  his  every  movement  has  quickened  the  pulse  of  Europe, 
and  awakened  expectations  which  every  day  gives  increased  promise 
of  being  fulfilled.  Whatever  may  be  the  military  difficulties — and 
they  are  neither  few  nor  small — which  crowd  upon  the  path  and  impede 
the  march  of  this  great  Patriotic  Leader,  they  are  not  insuperable.  His 
success  in  Sicily  augers  well  for  his  future  progress.  Notwithstanding 
the  superiority  of  the  Koyal  troops,  both  in  number  and  discipline,  ho 
has  successfully  carried  the  day  against  them,  and  in  their  present 
disaffected,  demoralised,  and  divided  state,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  they  would  not  rather  shrink  from  any  real  encounter  with 
Garibaldrs  forces.     The  heroic  Chief  having   already  made  himself 
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master  of  Sicily,  his  descent  on  Naples  may  be  regarded  as  not  far  offl 
England  and  France  have  pledged  themselves  to  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention ; — Austria  and  Prussia,  in  the  height  of  their  wisdom,  have 
met  and  resolved,  that  if  Venetia  is  left  untouched,  they  will  abstain 
from  all  interposition  ; — the  present  attitude  of  Austria  is  simply 
ridiculous  ; — the  King  of  Sardinia  took  in  no  ill  part  the  refusal  of 
Garibaldi  to  put  up  his  sword  into  its  sheath,  and  abstain  from  any 
further  operations.  Garibajdi,  therefore,  is  free  to  work  out  his  mighty 
plan  of  Italian  independence  ],  and  for  this,  his  position,  equally  with 
his  gallantry  and  his  enterprise,  pre-eminently  fit  him.  The  nature  of 
this  position,  as  has  be^n  justly  observed,  "  relieves  him  from  the 
necessity  of  following  anything  except  the  dictates  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  genius;'*  and  seeing  "he  is  fet- 
tered by  no  treaty  obligations — ;by  no  dynastic  traditions — King^  and 
Emperors  are  sm^ll  indeed  beside  a  man,  who,  with  nothing  to  rely  on 
but  his  name,  his  intelligence,  and  his  courage,  has  found  means  to 
raise  himself  to  a  posit^oi^  which  places  in  his  hands  the  future  destiny 
of  Italy.'*  And  yet  there  are  those  who  regard  his  movements  with 
suspicion  rather  than  with  confidence,  with  apprehension  rather  than 
with  hope.  We  frankly  admit  that  he  needs  wisdom  equal  to  his 
freedom.  He  is  not  wanting  in  military  skill  and  daring ;  but  his 
political  position  is  most  difficult,  and  one  false  step  in  his  embarrassing 
circumstances  might  be  fatal  to  his  ulterior  object.  It  is  not  for  the 
freedom  of  a  province — it  is  not  for  some  little  administrative  reform^ 
or  for  some  amended  constitution,  that  this  man  has  taken  the  field  of 
an  open  warfare, — but  for  his  country's  regeneration.  Old  things  must 
pass  away  ;  and  all  things  must  become  new.  Neapolitan  despotism 
must  be  trodden  down  and  destroyed ;  the  imperial  purple  must  be  no 
longer  worn  by  a  perjured  race;  the  sceptre  must  no  longer  be  grasped 
by  the  iron  hand  of  oppressors ;  Italian  life  and  blood  must  no  longer 
be  sacrificed  to  a  tyrant's  will.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  Italy  shall 
be  free ;  and  the  nations  of  the  free  wait  with  joyous  anticipation  to 
welcome  her  into  their  communion.  The  Italian  Kingdom  once  settled, 
the  Roman  question  will  find  an  easy  solution,  and  the  whole  aspect 
of  Europe — social,  political,  and  religious — will  be  changed.  K  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  bo  followed  by  the  taking  of  Naples,  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  Pope,  whom  the  Emperor  of  the  French  would 
willingly  humble,  though  for  appearance  sake  he  must  not  annihilate, 
longer  to  retain  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  and  with  the  loss  of  the 
Keys  there  will  follow  the  freedom  of  Rome  itself ;  and  thus  one  of 
the  noblest  of  peoples  be  delivered  from  the  grasp  of  a  power  which 
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tramples  alike  on  body  and  soul,  and  would  bruise  tbe  manhood  out  of. 
man. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  motives  which  led  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  Italian  liberty ;  but  we  are. 
firm  in  the  belief  that  he  will  never,  without  sufficient  cause,  undo  his 
own  work     Much,  therefore,  as  we  praise  him  for  his  open  avowal 
of  the  principle  of  intervention  in  Italian  affairs,  and  for  leaving 
the  patriotic  Chief  to  dispose  of  the  destiny  of  his  country,  we  admira 
him  yet  more  for  the  memorable  Letter  which  he  published  and  gave 
not  only  to  England,  but  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  face  of 
God's  bright  sun.     There  was  nothing  to  render  imperative  such  a 
document  from  the  Tuileries.     It  was  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  unex- 
pected.    Its  publication  took  every  one  by  surprise,  and  its  contents 
were  as  generous  as  they  were  pacific.     The  sincerity  of  the  Royal 
Writer  has  been  called  in  question ;  and  the  composition  has  been 
looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  clever  manoeuvre  to  throw  England  off 
her  guard,  and  thus,  in  the  hour  of  her  listlessness  and  her  unpre- 
paredness,  render  her  a   still  easier  and   more   certain  prey.     But 
why  should  wo  be  ever-distrustful  of  the  Emperor,  as  if  truth  weiQ 
something  alien  to  his  nature  ]     Why  is  it  that  we  are  ever  questioning 
his  motives  and  misinterpreting  his  conduct  1     Has  he  in  any  one 
instance  broken  faith  with  us  ]    Has  he  been  other  than  a  faithful  ally? 
And  are  wo  to  treat  him  as  a  hypocrite,  in  the  elements  of  whose 
character  there  is  no  principle,  in  whose  word  there  is  no  veracity,  and 
in  whose  deeds  we  have  nothing  but  dissimulation  and  imposture  1 
To  say,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  leading  feature  of  his  character  "  is 
an  inveterate  habit  of  conspiracy,"  is  but  the  utterance  of  malignity. 
If  he  conspired  to  extinguish  freedom  in  France,  let  the  French  assert 
their  liberty ;  if  he  conspired  to  overthrow  her  constitutional  monarchy, 
it  was  with  the  consent  of  the  people  themselves.     With  these  things 
we  have  nothing  immediately  to  do.     What  is  the  present  attitude  of 
that  Eoyal  Man  to  England — to  Europe  1    He  lias  professedly  held  out 
the  olive-branch  to  the  nations.     Whoever  else  is  for  war,  he  is  for 
peace.     We  believe  him.     There  are  sufficient  reasons  in  the  existing 
state  of  French  society  and  of  the  Roman  question,   including  the 
supremacy  of  the  Church,  to  make  him  truly  desirous  of  the  continu- 
ance of  peace.     He  indeed  confesses  that  he  has  "  great  conquests  to 
make,  but  only  in  France  ;"  that  "her  interior  organization,  her  moral 
development,  the  increase  of  her  resources,  have  still  immense  progress 
to  make ;"  and  that  "  there  a  field  exists  vast  enough  for  his  ambition, 
and  sufficient  to  satisfy  it."     Yes  : — and  if  he  confine  himself  withiii 
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this  field,  even  np  to  his  latest  moment,  ho  will  find  more  than  enough 
to  challenge  both  his  wisdom  and  his  power.  On  his  own  moral 
character,  wo  are  not  called  to  pronounce  ;  and  wlicthor  ho  is  the  niaii 
to  open  the  path  for  the  moral  development  of  his  j)eoi>le,  is  not  net-dful 
to  determine.  He  may  be  the  instrument  in  the  hand  of  llim  who 
worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  HLs  own  will,  in  elfeeting  even 
the  moral  regeneration  of  France,  and  of  placing  all  her  institutiuns 
on  a  truer  and  more  lasting  basis.  Ik'  this  as  it  may,  it  will  l)e  im- 
possible for  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  break  faith  with  England 
or  with  Europe,  in  the  fiice  of  his  own  published  Letter,  without 
proving  a  traitor  to  humanity,  and  without  exposing  his  name  and  his 
memory  to  everlasting  execration. 

Whatever  may  be  the  strength  of  the  French  Em])ire,  the  we^ikness 
of  the  Turkish  Government  has  become  proverbial.  The  fatal  events 
which  have  occurred  in  Damascus  clearlv  make  it  manifest  that  the 
Ottoman  Power  is  a  thing  which  exists  only  in  name.  It  is  a  tottering 
fabric  which  is  being  shaken  that  it  may  be  n'rnovcd,  and  giv»»  pla<o 
to  something  more  stable  and  enduring.  How  this  is  to  be  done,  and 
what  is  to  succeed,  we  i)rofess  not  to  foretell.  Kussia  has  ])een  looking 
on,  we  fear,  with  no  single  eye,  and  would  not  have  s(ru]>h'd  to  revive 
the  Eastern  QuestioiL  Austria  and  Prussia  have  entered  their  ]>rotest, 
while  France  is  detennined  to  iwt  in  concert  with  Englan<l.  An 
armed  force  has  been  sent  to  Syria  ;  but  to  insure  peace  and  n\«*ton^ 
harmony,  at  the  |>oint  of  the  sword,  among  dithriug  and  divided 
religious  sects,  mutually  hated  an<l  hating,  is  only  to  aggmvat*'  the 
evil.  Blood  more  than  enough  has  already  bern  shed.  l>'t  th«'  law 
assert  its  authority,  and  let  a  righteous  retrihutinn  fall  u|M)n  the  guilty  ; 
but  let  not  the  horrors  of  massiicn*  he  aggmvat*^!  and  enhanced  by  the 
cruelties  of  avenging  war.  It  has  bem  suggested,  in  tjur  leading 
Journal,  that  the  Sultax  himself  should  ]»la«u'  then*  the  alilest  and 
most  honest  man  he  can  hnd,  and  let  him  lu>ld  Syria  as  a  ti«*f  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  paying  tribut<'  and  raising  euntingents  for  the  defenee 
of  the  Sultan  against  his  foreign  foes  ;  hut  tliis,  we  are  persuadtnl, 
would  be  a  failure;  and  theref«»re  it  gives  us  the  more  ple^isure  hen* 
to  quote  the  wonis  of  a  recent  writ«r  : — 

"What  is  wantotl  has  Ikh^u  aln^ady  stated — it  is  a  wise  ami  ixmerful 
Government  ;  and  the  influenet«  <»f  tie*  Eup)i»ean  jM)tintates  should  Ik* 
concentniteil  with  a  view  to  this.  .M<r"  bnite  foi-i  e  has  K^en  tried, 
and  it  has  failed.     Sometliing  must  bo  d«>ne  to  brini;  ilie  S4'attert»d  and 
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divided  populations  under  wise  and  prudent  laws.     Eflforts  must  be 
made  to  elevate  the  character  of  these  barbarous  and  semi- civilized 
hordes.    Personal  rights  and  liberties  must  be  honoured  and  protected. 
Encouragement  must  be  given  to  trade,  and  agriculture,  and  settled 
modes  of  life.     The  Moslem  and  the  so-called  Christian  must  under- 
stand the  duty  of  forbearance.     Severity  must  be  had  recourse  to  only 
for  correction,  and  not  for  repression  merely.     The  Government  must 
undertake  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  all  classes.     Fanatics  and 
i-obbers  must  be  brought  to  see  and  to  feel  that  violent  dealing  cannot 
be  tolerated — that  men  must  be  allowed  the  peaceful  profession  of 
their  religion,  and  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  industry. 
"  Meantime,  the  Turkish  Government  is  degraded,  Foreign  Powers 
are  insulted,   and  native  Christians   overwhelmed.     The   Christians 
must  not  attempt  to  take  the  matter  wholly  into  their  hands;  the 
European  powers  cannot  undertake  to  provide  and  apply  the  remedy, 
and  the  Sultan  only  has  the  legal  right  to  do  it.     Let  the  European 
Courts  persuade  him,  encourage  him,  and  help  him  to   devise  the 
necessary  measures.     All  these  combined  may  succeed  in  inaugurating 
an  era  of  peace  and  prosperity.     The  case  is  a  desperate  one,  and  it 
will  require  promptness,  prudence,  and  energy.     But  surely  it  is  not 
hopeless.     If  Turkish  rule  is  to  continue,  let  it  be  systematic,  and 
organized,  and  equal     To  go  on  in  the  old  track  is  impossible.     The 
actual  Government  must  be  reformed,  and  the  shameful  practice  of 
foreign  protection  must  cease.     The  people  must  not  be  as  sheep,  only 
kept  for  their  masters — they  must  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  men. 

ho  ruined  communities,  whether  Protestant  or  others,  must  be  in- 
demnified and  protected.  Law  must  everywhere  be  respected,  and 
violence,  extortion,  and  assassination  must  cease.  The  principles  of 
the  Koran,  and  the  depravity  of  infidels,  must  not  tread  under  foot 
the  rights  of  humanity.  The  entire  Christian  community  must  enjoy 
tlie  privileges  of  free  citizenship,  Eeligious  liberty  must  be  granted, 
but  civil  obedience  must  be  rendered.  Let  France  demand  this  for 
the  Eoman  Catholics  of  all  sorts,  and  Eussia  for  the  Greeks ;  let 
England  and  America  claim  it  for  the  Protestants.  If  the  Sultan 
refuses  to  concede,  or  if  he  cannot  promise  this,  the  sooner  his  reign 
in  Syria  ends  the  better.  It  will  no  doubt  be  a  happy  day  when  the 
hated  Turk  shall  cease  to  strut  in  his  pride  about  the  land.  But  is 
it  riglit  that  another  foreign  Power  should  expel  him  ?  Perhaps  not. 
European  interests  do  not  so  much  demand  his  expulsion  as  the 
reformation  of  his  manners.  Christian  interests  assuredly  require 
this,  and  Christian  Governments  can  now  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
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righting  himSelf  with,  his  unhappy  Syrian  suhjects  and  with  the  worlcL 
We  trust  they  will  not  throw  the  opportunity  away."  * 

Whatever  may  be  our  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Sultan,  W6 
have  no  faith  in  his  power  to  carry  out  these  intentions ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  sooner  that  the  European  States  step  in  to  control  and  deter- 
mine his  movements,  the  better  it  will  be  for  Turkey  and  the  future 
peace  of  the  nations. 

But  we  must  not  forget  Home.  England  has  her  difficulties.  Our 
relatiouB  with  China  are  more  delicate  and  more  embarrassing  than 
ever.  The  amount  of  life  and  treasure  which  we  may  have  to  expend  on 
those  distant  shores  we  can  neither  foresee  nor  coiyecture.  India  and 
her  financial  condition  is.  still  a  problem ;  and  it  remains  to  be  known 
whether  our  Eastern  Empire  may  not  prove  an  element  of  inherent 
weakness  and  decay.  Tlie  French  Treaty  is  now  a  fait  aceornpU;  and 
this  to  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  some,  but  to  the  corresponding 
chagrin  and  mortification  of  others.  Parties,  too,  are  divided  on  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty.  Parliamentary  Reform  is  a  blessing  again 
infuturo.  The  question  of  Church  Rates  is  just  where  it  was,  if  not 
on  yet  lower  ground.  Happily  the  Government  have  been  defeated 
on  the  Census  Bill,  with  its  obnoxious  and  unjust  provisions ;  and 
the  Sabbath-Trading  Bill  has  been  abandoned.  The  subject  of 
Education  is  still  among  our  statesmen  the  vexed  question  ;  and  never 
can  it  be  otherwise  in  a  Community  whose  members  are  so  entirely 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  province  of  the  State  in  matters  of 
Religion. 

Amidst  all  our  Educational  and  Religious  appliances,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  crime  is  taking  on  a  more  terrible  and  horrible  type  1  If  the 
schoolmaster  be  abroad  with  his  authority  and  his  lessons,  the  prin> 
ciples  of  evil  are  yet  revealing  themselves  in  deeds  from  which  our 
whole  humanity  recoils.  These  crimes  are  no  argument  against  Edu- 
cation or  against  our  Christianity,  but  only  prove  that  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  has  yet  gone  do>vn  to  the  depths  of  society,  and  embraced 
all  classes  of  the  population.  The  spirit  of  regeneration  is  abroad ; 
wondrous  changes  are  being  accomplished  ;  everything  is  in  a  state  of 
transition ;  and  soon  the  word  of  God  will  leap  forth  to  its  effect — ^let 
all  things  become  new  : — and  in  the  light,  and  life,  and  peace  of  this 
New  Era,  all  the  nations  will  rejoice  and  be  glad. 

•  "  Sects  in  Syria ;  with  Observations  on  the  Recent  Outbreak,  &c^  Ac.**  Bj 
B.  Harris  Cowper.    London :  J.  Tresidder  and  Co.    1860. 
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By  the  Kev.  Henry  CoDBtablc,   A.M., 

Author  of  Parochial  Sennom,  etc.  elc. 

Lorulon :  LoDgouui,  Erown,  Oreen,  axid 

Co.  18B0. 
We  opened  thia  Toliimo  with  hetj;lit- 
ened  expecUtion,  and  in  the  hope 
that  wc  should  find  some  profounder 
thought  and  wider  range  of  subject. 
Though  not  wholly  disappointed,  we 
cannot  say  that  we  are  satisfied.  We 
have  no  fault  to  find  with  (he  subjects 
which  the  Author  has  chosen  for  these 
Essays,  nor  with  the  style  in  which 
they  are  written.  As  niece  composi- 
tions, theyare  entitled  to  rank  highly, 
while  the  topics  which  the  volume 
embraces  are  many  of  them  wx>rthy 
of  the  strongest  intellectual  effort. 
We  have  found  in  them  nothing  truly 
original,  nor  can  we  concede  that  the 
Author  has  placed  them  in  any  new 
light.  We  know  not  whether  he 
specially  addresses  himself  Off  clerunt 
or  <u!/Joi!uI(im;— if  to  the  former,  the 
book  will  offer  nothing  new ;  and  if 
to  the  tatter,  it  will  leave  many  of 
our  most  earnest  and  inquiring  minds 
Ktill  unsaCisBed  on  points  of  deeper 


The  Essay  on  Inspiration  is  far 
from  being  worthy  of  the  theme.  The 
very  term  inspiration  is  left  unde- 
fined ;  nor  are  wc  told  in  what  way 
tbLi  Supernatural  Power  or  Influence 
acted  on  tlie  intellect  and  the  heart 
of  the  Sacred  Writers,  and  thus  gave 
to  their  productions  a  weight  and  a 
value  allowed  to  no  other  composi- 
tions in  the  world.  On  thh  intensely 
interesting,  and,  in  the  present  mood 
of  FOinc  ineii's  [uinds,  more  than  ever 
important  subject,  lie  sajs  :^ 

"The  caremi  reader  of  Scripture 
cinnot  fHil  to  see  in  its  langunge  the 
divine  and  the  human.     Both  elements 


are  there,  each  perfoct  in  it>  kind ;  the 
one  not  destroying  or  interfering  with 
the  other;  but  both  forming  one  har- 
monioDS  whole,  as  in  the  person  of  oar 
Lord  the  divine  and  human  naturei 
are  united  together.  The  eiiBteiics  of 
these  two  eleinentB  is  absolntely  neces- 
sary to  a  Revelation,  demanding  and 
deserving  man's  attention  and  con&- 
deuce.  If  God  did  not  spealc  in  it,  it 
would  only  reflect  the  varying  and  con- 
tradictory schools  of  human  opinion; 
and  if  God  speaks  in  It,  Me  most  speak 
in  hunian  language,  for  any  other 
language  would  be  useless,  even  though 
it  were  the  tongue  of  angek. 

and  perceiving  the  applicability  to  it  of 
every  rule  whieli  we  apply  to  liaman 
writings,  we  recognise  in  close  union 
with  that  human  element,  an  element 

rated  from  each  other  by  the  lapse  of 
thonsands  of  years,  writing  in  different 
lands,  and  nnder  various  forms  of  civil 
government,  we  perceive  a  unanimity 
of  sentiment  on  that  subject  which, 
beyond  every  other  subject,  has  given 
'    d  opposition.    That  agree- 


I   religi 


or  country,  we  find  between  the  writers 
of  the  various  books  of  the  Bible.  It 
were  easy  to  enlarge  on  topics  of  thia 
kind.  In  the  Bible  we  find  true  history 
at  a  time  when  other  history  was  bnt 
a  collection  uf  fables  and  distorted 
traditions.  In  it  we  find  worthy  de- 
scriptions of  God,  when  other  religioui 
systems  described  Him  as  reflecting  all 
t)ie  vile  possiocs  of  human  nature.  la 
it  we  find  a  code  of  morals  with  which 
no  other  can  stand  comparison.  In  it  we 
find  no  one  trace  of  flattery  of  prevailing 
prepossessions,  whether  among  rulers 
or  the  multitude.  In  it  wa  find  an  un- 
varying consciousness  of  trntta,  which 
shrinks  at  no  one  of  its  statements,  and 
stoops  to  no  apology  or  evAsion.  In  it 
2  < 
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— while  penetrating  farther  into  the 
unknown  than  ever  entered  into  Plato's 
conception — .while  treading  fearlessly 
regions  on  which  human  e^'e  had  never 
looked,  there  is  a  silence  upon  super- 
natural subjects,  which  in  other  re- 
ligious systems  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed. *We  find  humility  where  we 
might  expect  boldness  —  absence  of 
curiosity  where  curiosity  was  most 
natural — silence  where  we  might  look 
for  many  words — bold  speech  where  we 
might  look  for  surmise,  contradiction, 
and  indecision.  We  come  to  regard 
the  Book  written  by  many  men  as 
dictated  by  one  mind,  and  that  the 
mind  of  God."  The  points  to  which  he 
chiefly  refers  in  support  of  these  views 
are  :  ^  "  The  marvellous  correspond- 
ence of  writers  who  certainly  have  not 
copied  from  each  other,  the  exquisite 
propriety  of  those  expressions  in  which 
the  various  writers  differ  from  each 
other,  and  the  fulness  of  idea  which 
the  variety  of  expression  gives  to  the 
Gospel  narrative  lus  a  whole,  and  which 
could  not  have  been  given  had  the 
entire  narrative  been  the  work  of  one 
writer,  or  had  the  various  v^iiters,  de- 
parting from  that  variety  of  thought 
and  expressicm  which  Injlongs  to  human 
nature,  been  guidcnl  by  Inspiration  into 
the  same  ])rccise  line  of  thought  and  of 
language." 

As  subordinate,  or  even  collateral 
proofs  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture, 
these  facts  have  their  value  ;  but  still 
we  desiderate  the  knowled;(C  of  what 
is  precisely  the  Divine  element  in  the 
contents  of  the  Hibic,  in  which  it  essen- 
tially differs  from  the  human,  where 
it  leaves  the  human  wholly  to  itself, 
or  excludin;;  the  human  wholly,  it 
asserts  its  own  pure  divinity,  wherein 
it  differs  from  Revelation,  and  in 
Vfhixt  respect  Hevelation  has  the  as- 
cendancy. 

In  the  dissertation  on  "  Ministerial 
Absolution,"  though  very  desirous  to 
reach  the  Scripture  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  and  though  carcfidly  fencing 
round  his  words  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension or  mi.^take,  he  hiis  yet  laid 
himself  open  to  serioiLS  objection  on 
more  than  one  point.  If  we  allowed 
Lim  lii;i  premises^  his  reasouiug  and 


his  condusions  would  be  irreustible  ; 
but  he  starts  from  wrong  ground. 
The  basis  of  his  armiment  Hes  in  the 
words  of  our  Lord  to  his  Apostles 
when  he  left  the  earth  : — "  Keceive 
ye  the  Holy  Ghost ;  whosesoever  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them ;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained  f  but  while  repudi- 
ating the  doctrine  of  the  Bomish 
Communion,  that,  for  the  pardon  of 
sin,  recourse  must  first  be  had  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Church,  and  that  till 
the  Church  forgives,  God  will  not 
forgive,  he  yet  believes  that  some 
special  power  is  possessed  by  those  who 
sustain  the  sacred  office ;  and  that 
to  them  it  emphatically  belongs  to 
declare  unto  God's  peofde,  being  peni- 
tent, the  absolution  and  remission  of 
their  sins:  that  the  term  "sin"  is 
not  to  be  restricted  to  any  one  parti- 
cular class  oi  offences,  that  the  word 
'*  whosesoever^'  denotes  the  unbounded 
extent  of  the  ministerial  power  wiUun 
the  circle  of  the  penitent ;  and  that 
this  ministerial  power,  as  possessed 
now,  is  not  different  in  kind  or  degree 
from  that  which  was  conferred  upon 
the  Ax>ostles  by  their  ascending  Lord. 
These  are  his  words ; — 

"The  question  of  the  ministerial 
absolution  of  sins  is,  beyond  any  doubt, 
a  very  important  one,  and  in  vain  may 
we  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties 
connected  with  it  by  denying  that  tuch 
a  power  or  privilege  has  ever  existed  in 
the  Church;  or  that,  at  all  events, 
though  it  may  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  Apostles,  it  has  been  intrusted  to 
none  else.  The  passages  of  Scripturs 
are  too  plain  to  be  thus  got  rid  of  :— 
*  Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  art 
remitted  unto  them ;  and  whusetoever 
sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained.' 
'  Whatsoever  ye  shall  hind  on  earth, 
shall  be  bound  in  heaven ;  and  whatso- 
ever ye  shall  loose  on  earth,  ihall  be 
loosed  in  heaven.'  With  such  pas* 
sages  in  the  Bible,  we  cannot  deny 
that  there  is  such  a  doctrine  as  minis- 
terial absolution  or  condemnation ;  nor 
can  we  with  any  show  of  reason  give  to 
'  sins '  in  these  passages  the  mitigated 
sense  of  offences  against  Church  rnles^ 
and  to  'aUulution'  that  of   the  r«- 
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moval  of  Church  ceninres.  No  one 
would  naturally  adopt  Bui^h  an  iutcr- 
prctation.  Whil^  onco  more,  we  cnn- 
rot  suppose  that  the  miaiBtry  of  the 
Chureh  in  the  times  succeeding  tbaae 
of  the  Apostles  is  denied  this  poKcr  fts 
too  great  for  man,  and  as  trenchin"  on 
the  prerogative  of  God)  for  eviSti  a 
power  would  he  just  as  rigidly  denied 
to  the  Apostles  as  to  any  other  men. 
What  might  be  eiercised  by  man  at 
one  time,  may  be  exercised  by  man  at 
■11  times;  while  the  Church  of  the 
■neceeding  centuries  has  the  same 
wants,  the  same  privileges,  and  the 
■oiiie  resiH>nsibility,  which  the  Church 
of  the  first  century  possessed." 

Now,  with  such  passages  before  va, 
we  do  "deny  that  there  ia  such  a 
doctrine  us  ministerial  absolution  or 
condemn ution  ;"  we  do  give  "to  the 
t«nu.  it'it,  the  mitigiited  seose  of 
offences  agaiiiBt  Church  rules  ;  and 
to  {desolation,  thut  of  the  removal  of 
Church  censures ;"  and,  instead  of 
conceding  that  "  no  one  would  natu- 
rally adopt  such  nn  interpretation," 
we  da  not  see  how  he  could  adopt  any 
other.  Wo  challenge  Mr.  Constable, 
or  any  other  inteipreter  of  Scripture, 
to  prmliico  a  sin'^lc  passuge  in  wliich 
evL'ii  the  Apostles  undertook  to  either 
ri'tnit  or  retain  siaa  other  than  eccle- 
siastical offences.  Was  not  the  sin  of 
Aiianiua  and  Supphira  im  act  of  in- 
justice to  the  ecclesiastical  hody  to 
■which  they  belonged  f  Their  lie  to  the 
Apostle  Peter  was  not  their  original 
crime,  but  their  keeping  back  part  of 
the  property  which  they  professed  to 

five  up  wholly  to  the  ({eueral  good. 
•I  this  the  lie  was  supeiadded,  iind 
the  Apostle,  under  Divme  Impulse, 
only  pronounced  their  doom.  And 
facLice,  when  Siuioii  offered  to  pur- 
chase the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with 
money,  this  very  same  Apostle  at  once 
called  upon  him  to  repent  of  this  his 
wickedness,  and  pray  God  that  the 
very  tliought  of  his  heart  mi(;ht  be 
for^nven.  Here  we  have  the  doctrine 
of  hiniuin  repentance  and  of  Dirinc 
for[{ivi'neaj",  but  not  the  very  remotest 
hint  of  ministerial  alisolution.  So, 
a^Min,  with  illymas,  the  sowcrer,  wheu 
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struck  blind  through  the  agency  of 
St,  Paul — his  blindness  is  said  to 
have  been  the  effect  of  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  being  upon  him,  and  the 
Apostle,  now  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  only  announced  to  him  the 
impending  calamity  involved  in  the 
loss  of  his  sight.  Just  as  Pet«r, 
instead  of  retaining  the  sin  of  Simon, 
entreated  hira  to  repent  and  ask  for- 
giveness of  God  i  so  Paul,  instead  of 
laying  cbim  to  ministerial  condem- 
nation, only  told  Elynias  that  he  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  Qod's 
displeasure,  and  that  He  was  about  to 
visibly  punish  him  for  his  sin.  Nor 
must  wc  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Apostles  were  supematurally  en- 
dowed, and  enjoyed  powers  peculiac 
to  their  office,  which  was  extra- 
ordimOT  and  of  temporary  duration. 
The  office  died  with  the  men,  and 
hence  with  the  extinction  of  the  office, 
the  supernatural  endowments  passed 
away.  But,  supcrhaman  as  was  the 
power  which  was  bestowed  upon 
tiiem,  its  operation  was  confined  to 
the  present  world.  It  reached  not 
nnto  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
They  distinctly  foretold  and  roiteiated 
the  consequences  of  sin  in  the  world 
to  come,  but  never  pretended  that  they 
could  either  consign  a  soul  to  eternal 
death,  or  give  to  any  one  n  place 
among  the  saints  in  light 

We  btve  a  great  deal  more  to  say 
on  this  point,  but  we  must  not  pro- 
ceed. When  our  Author  tells  us,  that 
this  power  of  absolution  is  merely 
decktralivt,  and  is  possessed  equally 
by  the  kity  as  by  tie  clergy,  this  ia 
to  give  up  the  whole  question.  To 
assure  a  true  penitent,  on  the  authi>- 
rityof  Revelation,  that  God  will  par- 
don his  sins  and  confer  upon  him  the 
blessing  of  eternal  life,  is  a  power 
which  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  any  man 
whose  mind  is  enlightened,  and  whose 
heart  is  renewed.  The  niinistenal 
character  and  office  can  add  nothing 

That  St.  Paul's  Epistlo  to  the 
Ephcsians  was  not  originally  written 
to  the  saints  in  tile  city  of  Ephcsus, 
is  a  point  long  since  settled,  though 
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our  Author  has  devoted  a  whole  Essay 
to  prove  that  it  was  first  addressed  to 
the  Church  in  Laodicea,and  formed  an 
Encyclical  Letter,  which  was  written 
for  the  benefit  and  instruction  of 
several  Christian  Communities. 

The  Essay  on  "  The  Earlier  History 
of  St.  Paul  in  connection  with  his 
visits  to  Jenisalem  and  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians,"  as  well  as  that  on 
"the  Miracles  of  Rome  contrasted 
with  those  of  Scripture,"  are  much 
more  satisfactory.  And,  as  a  whole, 
the  volume  will  be  found  of  no  little 
service  to  the  student  of  the  Sacred 
Page. 


TiTB  ITiGn  Peiest  iw  Heavew  :  an  Act 
Seemon  Peeached  ly  the  Chapel 
OP  Teinity  College,  Dublin,  ots 
THE  Sunday  aptee  the  Ascession, 
May  20th,  1860,  foe  the  Degbee  op 
D.D.  By  John  Cotter  :McDoimell,  D.D., 
Ex-scholar  T.C.D.,  Vicar  of  Laracor, 
Diocese  of  Meath,  Author  of  the  "  Don- 
nellan  Lectures  on  the  Atonement." 
London:  F.  and  J.   Bivington.     1860. 

There  is  scarcely  any  subject  within 
the  scope  of  our  Christian  System  so 
little  understood  as  that  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Christ.  The  more  general 
idea  seems  to  l)e  that  the  Saviour's 
sacerdotal  functions  terminated  with 
the  expiatory  offering  on  the  Cross,  or 
with  his  departure  from  this  lower 
sphere  of  his  mysterious  life  and 
suffering.  The  fact  in  overlooked,  that 
it  was  as  the  High  Priest  of  his  Church 
that  Christ  rose  to  the  power  of  an 
endless  life  ;  that  He  thus  ever  lives 
to  intercede  ;  that  He  has  entered 
into  the  Holiest  of  all ;  that  he  aj>- 
pears  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us  ; 
and  that  in  virtue  of  his  place  and 
work  in  heaven,  we  have  access  to 
God,  and  can  rejoice  in  the  adoption 
of  children.  He  is  still  the  Mecfiator 
between  God  and  man — the  Repre- 
sentative of  our  humanity  on  high — 
the  ever-living  Advocate  of  all  our 
interests,  who  identifies  himself 
with  all  that  most  nearly  and  imme- 
diately affects  us,  both  for  time  and 
eternity.    And  this  fact  it  is  which, 


firmly  beliered  and  rejoiced  in,  lifts 
the  Protestant  Churches  infinitely 
above  the  interces^on  of  saints,  and 
all  their  either  real  or  fancied  merits. 
And,  therefore,  the  Author  of  this 
discourse  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  appropriate  theme  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  claiming  a  degree  which 
should  express  his  proficiency  in  Theo- 
logical Science  and  Biblical  Interpre- 
tation. It  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
int^esting  University  sermons  we 
have  ever  read.  It  possesses  learning 
without  display,  fervour  withoat 
fanaticism,  and  doctrinal  truth  withr 
out  scholastic  dryness.  It  adyocates 
the  contemplation  and  worship  of 
Christ  in  heaven,  as  a  stimtQimt  to 
Christian  devotion,  and  an  antidote 
to  Popish  Mariolatiy.  The  Vicar  of 
Laracor  (Swift's  quondam  benefice)  is 
evidently  an  enlightened  and  Evan- 
gelical divine,  and  need  fear  no  com- 
parison with  his  eccentric  predecessor. 


"  I  Will  :"  Bsiya  the  DsTSBicnrATiovs 
OF  THE  Mas  of  God,  as  fouitd  u 

SOME     OF    THE     "I    WiLLS"    OF    TH» 

PsiLLMS.  By  Bev.  Phillip  Bennett 
Power,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  Clirist 
Church,  Worthing.  Fourth  Thoiuuid. 
London :  Wertheim,  Macintoih,  and 
Hunt.    1860. 

The  title  of  this  volume  gives  no  idea 
of  its  subject  It  is,  in  fact,  a  book 
of  resolves,  not  of  the  character  and 
dimensions  of  Feltham's,  but  of  a 
higher  order.  From  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  the  Author  has  selected  some 
of  the  more  striking  passages,  in 
which  the  inspired  writer  expresses 
his  will  in  the  form  of  sublime  por- 
posc  and  holy  resolution ;  and  on 
these  purposes  and  determinations, 
he  expatiates  with  heart  and  feeling. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  profound 
thought,  or  critical  analysis,  or  subtle 
disquisition,  but  a  skilful  laying  hold 
of  spiritual,  practical  truth,  and  the 
bringing  it  to  bear  on  the  moral  con- 
sciousness and  the  every-day  life  of 
the  believer.  Than  this  there  is  no- 
thing more  important    With  what- 
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ever  distinctness  or  Ailness  we  may 
set  forth  the  doctrines  of  our  Faith, 
everjrthing  depends  on  their  embodi- 
ment and  practical  exhibition.     Our 
principles  must  reveal  themselves  in 
acts  ;  and   our  actions   will  always 
correspond  with   the  character  and 
influence  of  our  principles.    These 
are,  and  ever  must  be,  the  basis  of  all 
higher  and  holier  resolves.     A  pur- 
pose without  a  principle  to  animate 
it,  can  never  be  dignified  with  the 
name  of  moral  volition,  and  will  in- 
evitably sink  down  to  the  level  of 
fruitless  desire.     With  this  fact  pre- 
sent to  his  mind,  the  Author  opens 
his  little  volume  with  a  chapter  on 
Trust,  which  is   followed    by  five 
chapters  on  the  Ministry  of  Testi- 
mony, which  very  naturally  prepare 
the  way  for  the  next  nine  sections  on 
.  Prayer,  then,  as  a  sequence,  tliis  de- 
votional element  is  made  the  life  and 
soul  of  Action  ;  and  after  expatiating 
on  the  heartiness  and  the  determina- 
tion of  action,  ho  closes  with  three 
chapters  on  Praise,  as  the  utterance 
of  joyous  confidence  and  filial  love. 

With   characteristic   humility,  he 
tells  us  that  his  pages  "  are  designed 
nither  to  suggest  than  to  teach,  to 
whisper  than  to  speak  ;"  yet  thinks 
that  "all  thoir  whisperings  are  of  im- 
portiuice,  for  their  subjects  are  from 
the  Word  of  God ;"  and  his  piayer 
is,  that  "  they  may  admonish  and  en- 
courage, remind  and  direct,  help  and 
confirm  the  people  of  the  Lord  ac- 
cording to  their  respective  needs  ;" 
show  them  where  they  have  failed  to 
determine,  and  where  their  determina- 
tions have  come  short ;  and  thus  re- 
minded of  these  things,  "  they  may 
go  on  unto  perfection,  until  the  ful- 
filled  determinations   of  time  —  ac- 
cepted in  the  blood  of  Clu-ist—  brmg 
to   them    the    fruition   of  glory    in 
eternity."    In  these  holy  and  generous 
aspirations  we  most   heartily  unite, 
and  trust  that  the  Author  will  find 
that  his  lessons  of  practiciil  piety  have 
contributed  in  no  limited  degree  to 
quicken    the    life,  and  inspire    the 
prayer,  and  hearten  the  action  of  the 
whole  Church. 


Westminstbe  Chapel  Pulpit  ;  Beport 
of  Sermons.  By  the  Bev.  Satnuel  Martin. 
Being  Transcripts  of  Short-hand  Notes 
taken  at  the  time  of  Delivery.  First 
and  Second  Series.  Loudon:  Elliot 
Stock,  62  Paternoster  Kow.     1860. 

The  Wat  IIomb  ;  or  the  Gospel  in  the 
Parable:  an  Earthly  Story,  with  a 
Heavenly  Meaning.  By  the  Kev.  Chas. 
Bullock,  B«ctoi:  of  St.  Nicholas,  Wor- 
cester. Third  Thousand.  Edinburgh: 
Alexander  Strahan  and  Co. 

The  VicAEious  Saceipicb  op  Cheist; 
the  only  Foundation  for  the  Sinner's 
Hope,  the  only  Motive  to  the  Christian's 
HoUneas.  Considered  with  Beference 
to  "  the  Word  of  lieconciliation.*'  Two 
Sermons,  by  the  Bov.  J.  L.  Davies, 
M.A.,  Bector  of  Christchurch,  Maryle- 
bone.  By  Thomas  Nolan,  B.D., 
Incumbent  of  Begent  Square,  St.  Pan- 
eras.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son,  and 
Co.  Ludgate  Hill.    1860. 


We  take    the  last  of   these    little 
volumes  first,  because  it  treats  of  the 
first  and  most  pre-eminent  truth.     It 
is,  in  fact,  a  reply  to  two  published 
sermons   by  a   co-presbyter  of   the 
same  Church  with  the  author,  and 
claims  to  be  the  assertion  of  Scriptu- 
ml  truth  in  opposition  to  his  pestilent 
and  destructive    error.       We    have 
on  a  former  occasion  referred  to  Mr. 
Davies*  tractate,  and  Mr.  Herbert's 
successful  reply.     It  is  not  needful, 
therefore,  that  we  should  now  do  more 
than    introduce    Mr.   Nolan's    little 
work  to  our  readers,  and  recommend 
it  to  their  penisal  and  study  as  a 
defence  of  that  evangelical  doctrine 
which    is  found    so    distinctly   set 
forth  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Mr.  Davies, 
in  common  with  the  whole  School  to 
which  he  belongs,  has  laid  himself 
open  to  the  severest  strictures  ;  for 
it  is  only  by  the  perversion  of  the 
Saviour's  words,  and  the  writings  of 
his  Apostles,  that  he  can  reach  such 
conclusions  as  those  put  forth  in  his 
sermons.      His  logic  is  as  much  at 
fault  as  his  theology  ;  while  the  ten- 
dency of  his  teaching  is  subversive  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  redeeming  mercy. 
Error    is    skilfully  mixed    up  with 
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truth,  and  herein  lies  the  danger.  As 
Mr.  Nolan  says,  justiy : — 

"  Error  gronslj  atHte^  may  bo  almost 
left  to  itself,  for  it  is  sure  to  become 
powerless  from  it8verjgro9Bnesa,but  it 
becomes  really  formidable  when  it  is  set 
forth  with  snbtla  reflnings  and  nice 
distinctions,  adocned  not  unfreqnently 
with  passages  of  thrilling  eloquence, 
and  Bccompanied  with  sentiments  of 
deepest  feeling.  It  is  quite  posaiUIe  for 
nnwary  hearers  to  listen  to  sermons  of 
this  stamp  nitbont  perceiving  nuy  devia- 
tion from  whiit  they  had  bwn  ac- 
curtomed  to  hear  teom  the  wordu  of  the 
Bible.ftnd  the  teaching  of  their  Church. 
And  even  if  any  suspicion  Aonld  be 
eiprcssed,  it  could  easily  bu  hushed 
again  by  reverting  to  some  of  those 
touching  and  sentimental  appeals  which 
are  usuallv  to  he  found  In  the  composi- 
tions of  this  School  of  divines.  AlUhia 
makes  it  only  the  more  incuml*nt  on 
those  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  tbe 
Oonpel,  no  matter  how  riide  and  an- 
gifted  they  may  some  of  them  be,  in 
comparison  with  their  accomplished  op- 
ponents, to  raise  the  voice  of  warning, 
lest  their  flocks  may  be  led  away,  by 
those  new  and  dangerous  conceits,  from 
the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  if  they 
wonld  be  able  to  say  nt  the  last,  not 
only  '  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare 
nnto  yon  all  the  counsel  of  Ood,'  but, 
'  I  lake  you  to  record  this  day,  I  am 
clear  from  the  blood  of  all  men." ' 

Mr.  Nolan  docs  not  profess  to 
vield  the  spcnr  of  Achillea  ;  but  he 
knows  fill!  well  thnt  a  alini;  and  a 
atone  [n  the  hand  of  a  stripling  was 
more  successful  than  the  sword  of 
Goliath.  He  has  been  induced  to 
publish  those  four  sermons  on  the 
most  moinentotis  theine  of  our  Chris- 
tian Faith,  nnd  wo  cannot  1nit  rejoice 
to  find  so  miinv  of  those  who  minister 
at  the  nltnr  of  the  EHtahlishrd  Church 
chonsinj;  their  side  in  the  great  con- 
flict for  truth  which  is  now  opening 
upon  lis,  nnd  rpsolveil  rather  to  .luffer 
or  die  than  yielii.  Their  banner  is 
now  fliKiling  in  the  light  of  heaven, 
and  bright  are  the  chamctora  wilh 
■which  it  is  inscribed ; — Magna  t«l 
verila*  tt  prevaUbit. 


In  the  WKBTMnwrEB  Ckafel  Pm,- 
PTT  we  have  living,  holy,  practic*! 
utterances,  published  hj  a  conunitteA 
composed  of  members  of  Mr.  Martin'* 
congregation,  and  with  "his  free  and 
generous  consent."  Though  not  the 
production  of  his  pen,  but  only  the 
spoken  words  which  fell  fr^nu  h^  lipB 
in  his  ordinary  ministration,  they  ara 
sufhcienClycharactcristicof  tbe  Pastor 
of  Westminster  Chapel, and  bearopoo 
them  no  mistaheable  impress  of  his 
mind  and  heart.  It  was  at  firat  iD- 
tended  to  confine  tbe  circulation  of 
these  disconrses  to  the  membeis  of 
the  congregation ;  bnt  haj^ily  the/ 
have,  from  circnmstanccs,  become 
the  proper^  of  the  public — many  of 
with  Mr,  Martin's 


El?" 

words  At  their  command.  The 
subjecla  are  very  varied,  nor  is  their 
arrangement  governed  even  by  the 
law  of  suggesMOTi.  It  is,  perhaps,  all 
the  better  that  they  are  thns  uncon- 
nected, as  each  discourse  may  b«  read 
independently  of  another,  and  leare 
the  full  impression  of  ita  own  truth 
upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 
We  accept  the  volumes  in  their  pre- 
sent form,  and  recommend  them  to 
all  our  readers. 

The  Wat  Ho»e  is  a  beantifoHy 
simple  and  appropriate  ejcpoaition  of 
OUT  Ijord's  inimitable  parable  of  th0 
Prodigal  Son ;  in  which,  aa  the  author 
observes,  "  the  endearinfc  relationa  of 
earthly  affi^jtion  are  employed  as 
images,  to  exhibit  in  their  mont  at- 
tractive form  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Goxpel  truth  : — tbe  Btre«ni5 
of  human  love,  as  they  meander 
through  the  dearext  relations  of  life, 
mirror  the  deep  thin^  of  God."  It 
w.is  meet  that  He  who  came  forth 
from  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  should 
give  na  the  deepest  insight  into  the 
Father's  love,  and  embody  that  love 
not  in  words  only,  but  in  deeds  of 
infinite  tnith  and  meaning.  His 
atoning  death  was  bnt  the  consum- 
mation of  Hi.1  saving  life ;  and,  tbeie- 
fore,  during  the  whole  of  his  sublime 
ministry,  He  was  ever  lajing  open 
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the  heart  of  God  to  mail)  and  telling 
man  how  that  Infinite  Heart  throbbed 
with  purest  love  to  him : — hence  this 
parable,  which  is  indeed  a  gospel 
within  the  Gospel.  It  is  one  of 
Christ's  most  living  words — a  word 
of  life  for  man  everywhere  and 
through  all  time.  We  cannot  but 
rejoice  that  the  author  of  the  present 
work  has  so  fully  entered  into  the 
spirit  and  design  of  this  inapproach- 
able production.  His  own  heart  is 
clearly  in  sympathy  with  the  yearnings 
and  the  doings  of  Divine  Love  ;  and 
supremely  desirous  is  he  to  lead  the 
strayed  and  erring  children  of  earth, 
back  to  the  home  of  their  Father  and 
their  God.  He  is  no  narrow-minded 
Antinomian  either  in  his  feelings  or 
his  teaching,  but  a  man  of  wide, 
generous,  joyous  emotions  ;  and,  as 
such,  is  well  adapted  to  speak  to 
those  who  are  still  afar  off,  and, 
taking  them  lovingly  by  the  hand,  to 
guide  them  to  the  only  Source  of 
good  and  the  only  Centre  of  rest. 

This  is  the  third  thousand  of  the 
work,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  its 
circulation  may  be  multiplied  by 
thousands  more. 


Tni  Lips  and  Works  ov  the  Rev. 
Kdwaed  PAYSoy,  D.D.  Compiled  by 
tlie  Rflv.  Aaa  Cummingfl.  Three  Vols. 
Philadelphia:  W.  S.  and  A.  Martin. 
London :  Nisbet  and  Co.     1859. 

We  have  heard  of  an  American  clergy- 
man who  felt  obliffed  to  take  an 
annual  holiday  among  gaieties,  fri- 
volities, and  excitements,  in  order  to 
work  down  his  piety  to  a  proper, 
reasonable,  gentlemanly  pitch  and 
measure.  His  ordinary  pastoral  and. 
pulpit  occupations,  were  found  to 
foster  the  divine  life  within  him  too 
poweifully  for  him  to  restrain  its 
vitality  within  becoming  bounds.  His 
difficulty  was  not  to  attain  and  keep 
up  to  his  appointed  standard  of 
spirituality  .and  devotedness,  but  to 
prevent  liimsclf  from  towering  a  long 
way  above  it.  Our  own  ditficulties 
have  ever  been  of  a  precisely  opposite 


character.  We  count  ourselves  "not 
yet  to  have  attained."  It  some- 
times seems  as  if  we  never  should. 
Boutine  duties  have  a  tendency  to 
excite  routine  emotions.  The  producer 
of  three  or  four  sermons  per  week 
(and  we  have  had  experience  of  both), 
is  in  not  a  little  danger  of  degenerat- 
ing at  times  into  a  sermon-making 
and  a  sermon-preaching  machine.  The 
regularity  of  emotion  may  be  undis- 
turbed, and  punctuality  in  production 
may  be  carried  to  all  but  absolute 
perfection,  but  the  first  is,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  deplored,  and  the  second 
is  in  all  cases  to  be  suspected.  We 
would  rather  a  thousand  times  en- 
counter our  occasional  distresses,  our 
times  of  barrenness,  of  palsied  inven- 
tiveness and  thought,  than  command 
the  monotone  of  this  very  unique 
specimen  of  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles.  Such  men  are  strangers  to 
almost  all  the  forms  of  ministerial 
sorrows.  Their  souls,  happy  men ! 
are  never  untuned.  Their  love,  such 
as  it  is,  knows  no  coldness.  Their 
-  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Master 
never  flags.  Their  faith  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  the  assaults  of  scepticism, 
because  surrounded  by  bulwarks  of 
ineffable  self-complacency  and  self- 
complacent  ignorance.  They  are 
never  swayed  and  beaten  to  and  fro 
by  temptation,  for  they  never  felt  its 
tornado  blast.  They  walk  with  up- 
right, almost  with  jaunty  gait,  under 
"the  burden  of  the  Lord,"  because 
their  shoulder  never  felt  its  weight ; 
and  they  preach  evenly,  correctly, 
comfortably,  because  they  never  knew 
"the  terror  of  the  Lord,"  nor  the 
agony  of  travailing  in  birth  for  souls. 
That  the  numbers  of  such  men  have 
greatly  decreased,  and  are  rapidly 
decreasing,  is  matter  for  profoundest 
thankfulness. 

The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Payson  we 
have  ever  found  a  stimulus  to  good, 
and  an  eminent  corrective  of  the  evils 
to  which  we  are  peculiarly  exposed. 
It  invariably  a  wakens  within  us  what, 
if  we  mistiike  not,  are  among  the 
most  sacred  emotions  and  desires  our 
nature  can  cherish.     It  is  powerfully 
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suggestive  of  lessons  of  greater  zeal 
and  purer  endeavour.  It  shows  the 
vast  responsibility  of  the  pastoral 
vocation,  and  presents  the  example 
of  a  man  who,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
fulfilled  it.  It  points  us  to  one  who 
was  equally  instant  in  prayer  and 
unwearied  in  exertion ;  one  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  notions  of  himself,  we 
cannot  but  reo^rd  as  having  lived 
so  much  with  God  that  he  manifestly 
shone  with  the  reflected  glory.  Our 
repenisal  of  his  life  has  largely  in- 
creased our  veneration  and  love  for 
him.  And  while  we  warmly  urge  all 
our  readers  to  procure  and  read  it,  we 
would  with  especial  earnestness  and 
with  the  profoundest  respect,  com- 
mend it  to  our  Fathers  and  Brethren 
in  the  Ministry,  who  know  well  the 
trials  and  temptations  of  the  office 
they  sustain,  who  have  no  less  exalted 
an  ideal,  perhaps,  than  Payson  had  of 
its  magnitude  and  responsibility,  and 
who  will  probably  derive  from  the 
perusal  of  these  works,  impulse,  pas- 
sion, and  principles  of  the  highest 
worth. 

We  pass  over  the  record  of  his  early 
life,  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  that  great 
era  in  his  history,  when,  as  the  subject 
of  redeeming  love,  and  glowing  with 
zeal  for  Christ,  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  momentous  work  of  the  ministry. 
His  first  impulse  was  in  the  direction 
of  the  foreign  mission  field.  But, 
happily  for  his  native  land,  he  saw 
reason  to  abandon  this  design,  and,  in 
the  very  act  and  moment  of  so  doing, 
was  irrevociibly  committed  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel  at  home. 
Having  resigned  his  office  as  a  teacher 
in  the  Portland  Academy,  he  with- 
drew to  the  quiet  of  his  father's  home, 
to  study  exclusively  for  his  new  and 
divine  vocation.  During  these  months, 
he  was  literally  almost  consumed  by 
the  ardent  fiames  of  umiucnchable 
dovotodnoss  and  zeal.  Like  St.  Paul, 
Augustine,  Lutlier,  Fmncis  Xavier, 
Knox,  Wbitofield,  and  sundry  of  our 
own  time,  he  had  seen  the  glories  of 
the  third  heaven,  and  the  seven  times 
heated  funiaco  of  the  lowest  hell  ; 
and  he  folt  scarcely  less  intensely  than 


the  Apostle  felt,  when  he  said, — ^^  Woe 
is  me  if  I  preach  not  the  Grospel 

In  December,  1807,  he  was  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  second  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  Portland,  where  hk 
preaching  excited  unusual  attention, 
and  was  followed  by  corresponding  re- 
sults. The  additions  to  his  chorch 
were  large  ;  he  often  having  the  hap- 
piness of  receiving  into  fellowship^ 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty,  in  the  oouise 
of  the  year. 

In  1825,  he  was  invited  to  pas- 
torates in  Boston  and  New  York,  but 
was  not  to  be  tempted  either  by  a 
larger  stipend,  or  by  the  plausible 
reasons  of  a  wider  scope.  The  result 
justified  his  decision.  He  was  be- 
loved and  honoured  above  measure, 
and  lived  in  the  midst  of  his  people 
as  a  father  surroimded  by  his  chil- 
dren. 

As  the  task  of  presenting  an  esti- 
mate of  Dr.  Payson's  genius  and  pro- 
ductions would  only  be  in  harmony 
with  the  feelings  with  which  we  have 
spoken  of  his  Hfe,  it  may  appear  un- 
just not  to  proceed  with  tins  part  of 
our  task  ;  but  the  inexoraUe  require- 
ments of  our  space  forbid  us.  HLi 
labours  were  eminently  owned  of  the 
Master  and  Lord ;  and  we  heartily 
wish  we  had  more  of  his  spirit  Ajb 
to  this  particular  edition  of  his  Life 
and  Works,  we  can  only  say  it  is  by 
far  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  ia  in 
every  way  creditable  to  the  firm  from 
whose  press  it  has  issued.  We  thank 
them  for  it. 


Ethica:— oE,  Chabactebisticb  of  Mbv, 
Manners,  and  Books.  Bj  Arthur 
Llovd  Windsor.  London ;  Smith,  Elder, 
an^  Co.    1860. 

The  principle  on  which  this  work  has 
been  written  is,  that  "the  literaiy 
life  of  the  past  two  centuries,  like 
the  social,  has  a  large  element  of 
anecdote  in  it,  by  the  contemplation 
of  which  alone  it  can  be  fully  realised  ;** 
that  these  "  stmy  waifs  —  straws 
in  the  intellectual  atmosphere,  not 
unfrequentljr  afford  material  for  the 
most  efficacious  mental  characteriBi- 
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tion,  where  the  formal  facts  of  bio- 
graphy proper,  though  at  first  sight 
more  inspiring,  gives  us  less  authentic 
portraiture  ;"  and  that  the  Author's 
avowed  object  is,  "to  arrest  these 
motes  of  intelligence,  now  fast  elud- 
ing the  ken  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, and  to  winnow  them  on  the 
threshing-floor  of  biological  criticism." 
Now,  in  this  the  Author  has  suo- 
ceeded  admirably  ;  but  then  this  has 
given  to  his  work  a  corre^ondingly 
superficial,  and  to  us,  unsatisfactory 
character.  We  very  much  question 
whether  such  material  is  the  best  for 
"mental  characterization,"  any  more 
than  the  sparks  from  the  bar  upon 
the  anvil  determine  the  quality  of 
the  metal.  We  love  to  look  at  all 
sides  of  a  man's  character,  but  to  take 
the  "element  of  anecdote"  as  the 
basis  on  which  to  found  an  estimate 
of  his  life,  is  not  to  do  justice  either 
to  ourselves  or  to  him. 

Still  the  Author  has  produced  a 
very  interesting  and  readable  volume 
— more  interesting  and  more  read- 
able, we  doubt  not,  than  when  only 
•*  the  formal  facts  of  biography 
proper"  are  dealt  witli.  His  second 
chapter  on  Milton  brings  him,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  into  contact  with 
the  man  Cromwell,  whose  Puritanism 
he  investigates  by  the  light  of  his 
Letters,  and  whose  character  he 
nobly  vindicates  from  the  charge  of 
ambition  and  hypocrisy.  One  extract 
we  must  give  : — 

"Almost  as  an  invariable  rule  the 
detractors  of  Cromwell  have  mistaken 
the  exact  point  in  which  all  doubts  of 
his  sincerity  should  centre.  The 
question  at  issue  is  not,  were  his  words 
consistent  with  his  deeds  ?  but,  were 
his  deeds  consistent  with  the  welfare  of 
the  State  ?  It  is  not  a  question  of 
means,  it  is  a  question  of  ends.  It  is 
true  that  the  globe  and  the  sceptre  did 
not  harmonize  well  with  the  self-repu- 
diatiiigj  tone,  the  unassuming  garb,  and 
ttie  unworldly  tastes.  These  were  but 
tlie  instruments,  the  tools  which  the 
ignorance  or  the  prejudice  of  the  vulgar 
sometimes  compels  their  benefactors  to 
adopt.      The    hypocrisy  of    Cromwell 


must  be  decided  not  by  the  character  of 
the  agents  that  he  used  to  effect  hi# 
purpose,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  pur- 
pose    itself.      Was    that    purpose    ii^ 
harmony   with  his  previous  conduct? 
There  is  evidence  to  prove  that  Milton 
thought  so.     And    if  it   was,  then  if 
^Cromweirs   hypocrisy,  if  hypocrisy   itr 
was,  justified.     The  end  that  Cromwel^ 
proposed  to  himself — the  settlement 
of  the  national  differences — could,  he 
clearly  saw,  be  attained  by  no  other 
means.     If  he  must  go  on,  it  must  be  in 
the  same  track.     If  he  would  retain  his 
co-operators   with    him    in    the  goo4 
cause,  it  must  be  by  gratifying   their 
whims,  even  at   the  risk  of  his  ow]| 
reputation.       The    only  compensation 
left  him  was,  that  those  who  approve4 
the  patriot,  vindicated  the  hypocrite. 
And  with  respect  to  the  charge  of  hypo- 
crisy, his  advocates  are  not  without  a 
witness    on  his    behalf.      His  letters 
would    show  that  if  Cromwell  was  a 
spiritual    hypocrite,     then    were    alj 
Puritans,    from    Baxter    to    Bunyan, 
hypocrites    as  welL      No  where    else 
could  be  found  a  more  perfect  pictur^ 
of  asthetic  Puritanism.     He  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  representative  man  of  those 
gloomy  devotional  enthusiasts.     As  he 
advances  in  life,  it   is  clear  that   his 
enthusiasm  waxes  stronger  rather  than 
declines.     Success  seems  to  strengthen 
conviction.     Every   fVesh   victory   is  a 
fresh  providence,  "  clear,  unclouded,  on 
behalf  of  the  saints."     In  every  action, 
he  sees  the  interposition  of  a  present 
God.      He  would   not  argue  with  his 
cousin    about    abstract    principles    of 
obedience,  about  the  lawfulness  of  this 
authority,  and  the  unlawfulness  of  that. 
Such  subtleties  were  but  fleshly,  fit  for 
men   of  carnal  minds,   who  live  only 
upon  their  mumpsimus  and  sumpsimus. 
He  appealed  to    fact.      Did    not   the 
triumph  of  the  cause  prove  the  justice 
of  the  cause  ?  Was  it  not  God's  finger 
that  made  the   cavaliers  of  Rupert  as 
stubble  to   their  swords?  Did  Fairfax 
cut  down  those  unrighteous  Kentish- 
men  ?  Was  it  not  rather  God  breaking 
the  oppressor,  as  in  the  days  of  Midian  ? 
Ormond  had  been  driven  from  Dublin, 
with   the  slaughter  of    four  thousand 
men ;   was  it  not  a  sign  that  the  Lord 
was    very  near?    Drogheda  had  been 
stormed,   and  not  thirty  persons  had 
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been  left  aJi»e  in  it  i  it  was  to  God  that 
all  hnoest  liearta  innst  give  the  praine  ! 
It  was  the  Spirit  of  God  which  had 
Bet  it  in  their  liearts  to  knotk  all  the 
officers  on  the  head,  kill  every  tenth 
man,  and  ship  the  reat  to  a  lingering 
death  in  the  Barbadoe*.  It  was  God's 
revolution,  not  his; — God  who  had 
revealed  the  iiecesaitj  of  liis  rtijmiiig, 
not  he.  Surely  a  man  who  could  use 
Bnch  language  aa  thin,  might  as  easily 
haveimpiwed  on  himself  as  have  imposed 
on  others;  might  as  easily  have  mis- 
taken the  exhausted  acquiescence  of  the 
country  for  their  approbation,  and, 
when  he  climbed,  have  fancied  it  was 
they  who  pushed." 

The  volume  embraces  tlio  Mental 
History  of  MontAi^^ne  ;— Milton  :  hia 
Politics,  Prose  Wntings,  and  Bio- 
graphers ; — Drytlcn,  or'  the  Literary 
Morality  of  nn  Epoch  ; — Ue  Foe,  and 
the  Rise  of  Paniphleteorinj; ; — Pops 
and  Swifl,  Bolinfibrokeand  Hatlej'; — 
Goldaniith,  and  the  History  of  ^Tose 
Fiction  ill  En>;[and ;— Ohnracteristics 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Onitora; — .tnd 
Biipplica  many  a  petit  moravin  dcliral 
to  the  lovera  of  anecdote.  We  mean 
not  by  this  that  the  writer  is  a  literary 
triiler,  or  that  he  had  no  higher  end 
in  view  than  the  gnitification  of  an 
idle  curiosity  in  his  reiidcrs.  Par 
from  it; — in  conformity  with  his  pro- 
fessed objpct,  he  uses  the  anecdotes 
only  as  a  foil  to  throw  ont  the  nieut.-J 
characteristics  yet  more  distinctly 
and  effectively.  He  is  a  man  of  <!\- 
tensive  and  varied  rcadin^j,  of  severe 


neiitly  qnalify  hin)  for  deiiliiic  with 
the  cliaractcnslic  fenturcH  of  the  men 


who  Mtnnd  out  on  the  page  of  htstorr 
(W  the  types  of  our  common  race.  Wo 
conj^luliiti*  hint  upon  the  suih-css  nf 
his  proseiit  elTort,  and  shall  lie  f^'ad 
indeed  a<!nin  tu  meet  kini  in  our 
literary  walks. 


Tbe  change  which  liiis  come  orer  the 


whole  at  English  society  dnriiw  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  is  for  oeepcr 
and  more  widely-spread  than  we  uoffii 
be  disposed  at  first  to  believa.  Agen- 
cies and  influences  have  been  atwoA 
whose  operation  has  been  fell  firoB 
the  cottage  to  the  palace,  and  from 
the  man  who  is  almost  bb  much  of  a 
clod,  only  animated,  as  »ny  of  the 
clods  which  he  daily  treads,  llp  tn  tha 
first  and  most  eminent  son  of  scienooL 
Wc  are  in  the  midst  of  a  new  order 
of  things  ;  and  to  be  taken  back  to 
the  scenes  connected  with  Border  life 
thirty  years  ^0  is  tofltaj!ger  ourfiuth, 
and  make  us  doubt  whether  we  are 
in  the  Mimo  world,  and  are  sorrouoded 
with  the  same  elements  of  tluHif^t 
and  action. 

The  tale  of  these  volumes  be^ni 

at  the  period  when — 

"The  spinning  jenny,  the  throstleb 
and  tile  mule  hud  been  eatabliriied  in 
the  face  of  the  most  formidable  resiit- 
ance.  The  power-loom  bad  now  to  en- 
counter the  fury  of  a  Seroe,  fearlew 
papulation,  maditened  by  hanner.  At 
that  time,  the  ancient  parochial  divi- 
sions had  made  little  new  provirioa 
for  the  religious  or  mental  tiaining  of 
the  people.  The  Sunday-school,  Uw 
ancient  chapels  of  the  PreabytariaiM 
and  Independents,  the  misNODaryefbrtl 
of  the  Weelcyan  and  other  Religiou 
Commnnionii  from  the  great  towna,  hi^ 
however,  aided  the  clergy  in  ipreading 
a  leaven  of  Christian  feeling  and  pria- 
ciple  among  the  people.  We  shall 
find  this  spirit  exerting  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  connteracting  the  nativ* 
ferocity  of  the  nntamed,  solitary  life  of 
the  forest  weaver. 

"  In  this  period  of  tranntion,  the 
mdencss  of  the  nntrained  popatatUm 
was  restrained  rather  by  its  own  grtit 
natural  iimlincts  tb;in  by  the  influenm 
of  Christian  civilization.  This  race  it 
liravp,  frank,  nwl  honest  i  it  love*  and 
speaks  till-  truth;  petty  pilfMnfr  and 
arls  of  mean  running  arc  little  known. 
On  the  Hi  her  baud,  it  is  untutored,  and 
the  manners  are  theref.>re  coarne,  and 
jrivi'  to  a  stranRvr  an  iiiiprnaaion  of 
rndenens  amounting  to  a  total  absenr* 
of  personal  deference.      Its  vice*  an 
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thoie  of  men  to  whom  high  wages  have 
been  given  for  labour,  often  on  the 
road  or  embankment,  or  in  the  mine 
and  quarry,  or  for  long  hours  at  the 
forge,  foundry,  dyehouse,  or  other  form 
of  work  requiring  great  powers  of  en- 
durance. Such  a  population,  witliout 
mental  resource  or  religious  restraint, 
is  necessarily  sensual.  At  the  time 
when  the  story  opens,  a  large  part  of 
this  people,  worn  by  exhausting  labour 
at  the  hand-loom,  and  yet  pinched  by 
famine,  was  driven  into  a  wild  de- 
structive outbreak." 

Scarsdale  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale,  was  situated  on  the  Lanca- 
shire border,  and  presented  to  the  eye 
a  mansion  built  in  the  earliest  style 
of  the  Tudor  gothic,  and  was  ap- 
proached by  a  wide  avenue  of  noble 
limes,  which  had  been  left  to  grow 
without  interference  from  the  hand  of 
the  woodman — the  two  lines  of  trees 
were,  however,  so  far  apart  that,  from 
the  farthest  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
the  porch,  and  on  each  side  of  it,  the 
whole  front  of  the  mansion  might  be 
discovered  ; — the  porch  of  the  Hall 
looked  upon  the  sunny  court,  shel- 
tered by  its  living  screen  of  foliage 
from  the  win^^ls,  yet  so  spacious  that 
from  early  moniing  to  a  Lite  hour  of 
the  afternoon,  the  house  front  was 
always  bathed  in  sunlight ;  at  noon, 
no  part  of  the  central  avenue  was  in 
shade  ;  but  within  the  court  a  deep 
shadow  was  alwavs  cast  on  one  side 
of  the  garden.  In  the  hetit  of  summer, 
this  overshadowed  pall  beneath  the 
court-wall,  formed  a  grateful  walk. 
The  g;irden  was  divided  by  yew 
hedges  trimly  kept,  like  living  walls, 
with  arches,  halls,  and  courts  of  green, 
makinix  each  walk  a  seclusion  sacred 
to  whispered  conversation. 

To  this  noble  mansion,  embosomed 
in  beauty,  Sir  Guy  brought  home  his 
only  daughter,  whom  he  committed  to 
the^  good  and  trusty  Mi-s.  Hannah 
Nutter,  to  be  instructed  in  household 
customs,  countr}'-  liabits,  town  man- 
agement, and  about  her  country  folk  ; 
while  Miss  Sciirsdnle  promised  to  be 
a  good  scholar  in  all  that  Mrs.  Hannah 
could  teach  her  of  the  country  people 


— of  iheii  fetes",  work,  and  ways.  The 
young  lady  was  thus  introduced  into 
the  stem  duties  of  life,  and  had  to 
face  all  its  realities.  But  she  had  a. 
heart  to  be  won,  and  a  suitor  was  not 
wanting.  She  herself  had  not  yet 
begun  to  love.  To  borrow  the  words  \ 
of  the  Author — 


« 


Her*s  was  a  virgin  nature.  Her 
own  sweet  empire — her  father's  de- 
mesne. None  should  encroach  on  these 
sacred  precincts.  What  violent  man 
was  this  who  dared  to  assert  a  claim 
on  her  affections  ?  She  had  permitted 
none  to  think  that,  within  this  bound, 
any  one  could  reign  but  only  her 
father,  and  herself  as  the  chatelaine  of 
a  keep  placed  too  high  to  be  scaled. 
Who  was  this  man  who  had  silently  for 
years  bcleagured  the  fortress,  had 
gained  her  father,  studied  her  own  es- 
timate of  life,  trained  himself  patiently 
to  win  her  love ;  was  formidable,  not 
more  by  his  silent  homage  than  his 
chivalrous  daring  ?  She  had  been  un- 
conscious, then  astonished,  then  dis- 
turbed ;  now,  what  should  she  do  ?  Is 
this,  then,  the  fate  of  woman  ?  Is  it 
not  enough  that  I  am  a  daughter,  lov- 
ing, devoted  ?  Have  I  also  another 
destiny  ?  Can  I  not  avoid  it  ?  Must 
I  love  ?  Can  I  not  phake  off  this  fasci- 
nation ?  Why  will  he  grow  always 
something  better,  higher,  stronger, 
nobler  in  my  imagination,  and  claim 
my  love  by  a  devotion  which  counts 
life  as  nothing  to  my  preference? 
^Vhat,  oh  I  what  shall  I  do  ?  Father, 
dear  father,  cannot  your  experience  of 
life  teach  me  that  there  is  some  other 
form  of  existence  for  woman  than  to 
be  a  ministering  angel,  with  an  over- 
powering sympathy  which  folds  her 
nature  into  another's  being  ?  .  .  .  She 
had  known  herself  only  as  her  father's 
daughter,  full  of  reverent  affection. 
How  was  it  that,  in  so  short  a  time,  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  witli  a  growth  of 
tenderness  towards  her  father  had  also 
grown  in  her  heart  a  mere  agitating 
and  a  more  engrossing  love,  with  a 
sense  even  of  subjection  to  a  will 
stronger  than  her  own,  and  ol)edi- 
ence  to  a  more  commanding  being  ? 
The  struggle  was  over.  She  had 
ceased  to  be  her  own !  She  was 
another's." 
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On  her  wedding  day  she  became  the 
Countess  Pendleborough  ;  but,  touch- 
ing her  married  life,  the  oracle  is 

dumb.  , 

The  work,  though  rather  long  and 
diffuse,  is  written  with  grace  and 
freedom,  and  the  tale  of  Scarsdale 
will  leave  many  ple^ising  simny  im- 
pressions upon  the  memory. 


Hebbeet  CnAUNCET:  A  Man  Mobe 
Sinned  against  than  Sinning.  By 
Sir  Arthur  Hallam  Elton,  Bart.  In 
Three  Vols.  London:  Smith,  Elder, 
and  Co.  Cornhill. 

The  object  of  these  volumes  is  to  give 
the  history  of  a  hian   who,  in   the 
various  stages,  relations,  and  circum- 
stances of  life,  was  denied  the  justice 
and  the  confidence  which  his  character 
and  conduct  entitled  him  to.  He  was 
not  oidy  left  an  orphan  when  very 
young,  but  lost  his  guardian  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  his  parents, 
and    was   thus    left    alone    in    the 
world.     The  executor  and  tnistee  of 
his  guardian  was  Sir  Hugh  Littlecot, 
of  Severn  Banks,  Meadshire,  iuid  on 
him  it  now  devolved  to  manage  the 
little  affairs  of  Herbert.     The  youth, 
with  a  fortune  of  three  hundred  a 
year,  but  with  fair  prospects  from  his 
cousin,   Jeffry   Ferris,   was    sent   to 
school,  and  Sir  Hugh  took  but  little 
interest  in  him  till  two  whole  years 
had  rolled  away,  when  the  worthy 
Raronet  invited  him  to  Severn  Banks 
for  a  fortnight,  during  his  school  vaca- 
tion.     With   Lady   Littlecot  young 
Chauncey  was   more  at  home   than 
with  Sir  Hugh  ;   while  her  daughter, 
a  handsome  girl,  with  a  profusion  of 
dark    rinijlots,   whose   eves    beamed 
with  memment  and  mischief,  beciune 
to  him  an  object  of  still  greater  attrac- 
tion.    Herbert  could  not  forgot  Ada, 
and  he  ventured  to  ask  Sir  Hugh  for 
her  fair  hand.      At  that  time  the  old 
gentleman   was    mightily   otfen<ied ; 
but,  on  a  future  visit  of  Herbert's,  he 
consented.     Ada's  affections  became 
centered  in   Herbert,  but   Herbert's 
heart  had  not  been  taken  wholly  cap- 


tive. He  went  to  travel ;  kept  up  aa 
occasional  correspondence  with  Ada ; 
and  nothing  had  yet  transpired  to 
awaken  her  suspicion.  But  Herbert 
had  fallen  in  with  a  very  Venus,  whom 
he  passionately  loves  ;  still  writes  to 
Ada  ;  returns  to  England ;  thinks  he 
cannot  be  happy  with  Ada,  and  is 
prepared  to  sacrifice  both  her  and  her 
fortune ;  siiys  so  much  to  Sir  Hugh, 
who  is,  of  course,  deeply  indignant, 
while  Ada  is  distressed  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  marries  the  new  object  of  his 
love,  and  from  that  day  his  miseries 
multiplied  with  his  years.  Tiiron^ 
the  medium  and  the  influence  of  ms 
servant^.  Sir  Hugh  laboured  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  jealousy  in  the  heart  of 
Herbert's  wife,  to  rend  asunder  the 
ties  of  friendship,  to  provoke  duels, 
to  blight  reputation,  and  damn  cha- 
racter, till  Herbert  felt  as  if  he  were 
in  the  coil  of  some  deadly  serpent.  In 
certain  parts  of  his  conduct,  appear- 
ances might  be  said  to  have  been 
against  Herbert ;  but  so  conscious  was 
he  of  his  own  integrity,  that  he  never 
shrunk  from  meeting  face  to  face 
those  who  were  most  opposed  to  hiuL 
In  private,  social,  and  public  life,  he 
was  ever  plmiged  into  some  new  diffi- 
culties, and  it  required  no  vulgar 
fortitude  to  breast  the  opposition.  He 
nobly  struggled,  and  came  forth  from 
the  conflict  "a  man  more  sinned 
agjiinst  than  sinning." 

The  story  would  have  been  more 
telling  if  it  had  been  less  extended ; 
but,  as  the  Author  very  piquantly 
says,  "  people  do  not  reaid  noveb  for 
the  sake  of  edification  ;  and,  if  good 
is  done  by  a  novel,  it  is  because  the 
writer  of  it  takes  the  reader  unawares, 
and  api>ears  all  the  while  to  be  trying 
to  anuise  liim  ;"  and  though  he  **  is 
not  so  sorrowful  as  to  make  it  a  bitter 
tiisk  to  umse  upon  pleasures  for  ever 
gone,  neither  so  hopeless  as  to  make 
even  the  recollection  of  sin  an  insup- 
portable weight  upon  the  spirit,"  yet 
he  thinks  **  it  is  good  to  search  out 
by-gone  times,  and  drink  the  cup  of 
remembered  troubles  gently  to  the 
very  dregs."  And  in  this  light  these 
volumes  will  be  found  replete  with 
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matter  of  lively  iilterest,  but  of  great 
practical  moment.  Let  our  readers 
••mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest." 
The  fallen  and  entangled  threads  of 
life  may  be  weaving  out  a  more 
beauteous  robe. 


Wbd^ed  aitd  Wiitnowbd;  ok,  the 
Trials  op  Mary  Gascoigne.  A 
Tale  por  the  Divorce  Court.    By 

-  Marabel  May.  London :  James  Black' 
wood.  Paternoster  Bow. 

BRAunruLLY  has  it  been  said, "  there 
is  a  place  on  the  earth  to  which  vice 
has  uo  entrance,  where  the  stormy 
passions  have  no  empire,  where  plea- 
Bore  and  innocence  live  constantly 
together,  where  cares  and  labours  are 
d^ghtful,  where  every  pain  is  for- 
gotten in  reciprocal  tenderness, 
where  there  is  an  equal  enjoyment  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  ; 
it  is  the  house  of  a  wedded  pair,  but 
of  a  pair,  who,  in  wedlock,  are  lovers 
stilL  To  no  such  happy  home  does 
tliis  volume  introduce  us.  Here  is 
an  interesting  child,  who,  through 
the  influence  of  her  mother,  is  sent 
early  to  school,  because  that  mother 
is  jealous  of  the  attentions  which  the 
child  receives  from  her  own  father. 
The  school-days  of  her  daughter  over, 
the  next  object  and  eff'ort  of  the 
mother  was  to  get  her  married.  This, 
too,  soon  became  a.  fait  accompli ;  but 
the  husband  turned  out  the  very  per- 
sonification of  tynmny  and  cruelty, 
and  reduced  the  life  of  his  wife  to  the 
most  wretched  existence.  Hers  was  a 
life  of  crushing  sorrow,  of  daily  cruci- 
fixion ;  and  yet  the  "  bitter  future," 
which,  in  her,  "  winnowed  the  truth 
from  tilsehood,"  instead  of  overcom- 
ing her  womanly  love,  seemed  rather 
to  purify  and  strengthen  it.  Like  the 
ivy  which  clings  to  the  very  ruin,  she 
clung  to  the  man  who  had  sworn  at 
God's  holy  altar  to  love  and  cherish 
her,  but  whose  conduct  to  her  ren- 
dered him  unworthy  of  the  name  of 
man.  She  endured  with  a  patience 
that  was  truly  heroic,  and  with  a  con- 


stancy of  affection  which  is  to  be 
found  only  in  woman's  natnre. 

The  story  is,  indeed,  a  sad  one ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  our  humanity,  we 
hope  the  cases  are  but  few  in  which 
such  true,  pure,  disinterested  love,  is 
so  requited.  We  believe  that  wedded 
life  is  one  of  the  happiest  conditions 
of  our  earthly  state  ;  but  we 'hare  no 
desire  that  Destiny  should  dra^  any 
woman  through  the  same  rough 
wilderness  of  life  as  the  trials  of  Mary 
Gascoigne  reveal.  The  Author  has 
tdd  a  thrilling  tale  of  woe  ;  but  let 
not  his  fair  readers  conclude  that, 
after  all,  two  are  not  better  than  one. 


Below  the  Surpacb.  A.  Stobt  ov 
EiffoLisH  Country  Lipb.'  Bj  Sir 
Arthur  Hallam  £lton,  Bart.,  Author  of 
"  Herbert  Chauncey."  A  New  Editioi^ 
Bovised.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  and 
.  Ck>.,  0Si  CornhilL    1860. 

What  is  there  below  the  svQctAcel 
What  is  there  not  ?  Some  good  folks 
never  go  deeper  than  the  surface,  and 
are  content  to  take  things  as  they 
find  them  ;  not  going  below  the  sur- 
face, they  are  ignorant  of  much  which 
they  ought  to  know,  while  those  who 
go  farther  down,  and  .imagine  that 
something  must  underlie  every  other 
something,  are  everlastingly  haunted 
with  suspicions  and  jealousies,  and 
all  that  embitters  and  renders  life 
wretched.  To  illustrate  and  apply 
this  simple  truth,  seems  to  be  the 
drift  of  this  Story  of  English  Country 
Life.  Here  is  a  gentleman-farmer 
who  takes  to  himself  a  wife,  with 
whom  he  soon  ceases  to  be  nappy, 
and  his  happiness  is  still  narrowed 
and  lessened  by  the  interference  and 
intermeddling  of  her  relations  and 
friends.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
attends  more  to. his  farm  than  to  his 
family.  His  wife  is  thrown  into  the 
society  of  other  men,  and  hence  some 
dark  dubious  thoughts  come  flitting 
across  his  mind.  Not  that  she  was 
unfaithful  to  her  vow,  or  even  longed 
to  get  free  from  her  matrimonial 
bond ;  but  heart  was  estranged  from 
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heart,  and  the  spot  which  is  most 
sacred  to  man'on  earth,  ceased  to  be  a 
home.  The  husband  was  the  better 
party  of  the  two,  and  made  more  than 
one  effort  to  reader  contented  and 
happy  his  other  self ;  but  the  demon  of 
discord  maintained  the  supremacy  for 
years  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  day 
in  life,  that;  they  both  fully  awoke  to 
the  sin  ;^nd  folly  of  their  past 
conduct,  liiid  aside  their  suspicions 
and  neglects,  beciime  reconciled  to 
each  other,  and  .tasted  to<;ether  the 
joys  of  nmtual  love  and  confidence. 

The  story,  though  not  striking,  is 
instructive,  and  forms  a  very  im- 
portant chapter  in  the  history  of 
wedded  life,  with  all  its  associations 
and  friendships,  its  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities, its  temptations  and  plea- 
sures. 


Tinsel  ob  Gold  :  A  Fireside  Story. 
London :  James  Bluckwood,  Pater- 
noster lio.v. 

The  old  adage  is,  that  "  it  is  not  all 
gold  that  glitters,"  and  therefore  we 
must  never  judge  of  reality,  either  in 
men  or  things,  by  mere  appearance. 
As  a  diamond  of  the  first  water  may 
beencrustcd  with  the  coai'sest  earth,  so 
many  a  noble  life  is  passed  in  poverty 
and  privation  ;  and  the  object  of  this 
"  simple  domestic  story,"  is  to  bring 
into  li^ht  the  actual  condition  of 
many  of  the  runil  poor.  The  author, 
who  cannot  set  aside  truth  for  any 
mere  conventionality,  anticipates  a 
certain  amount  of  censure  in  some 
quarters  on  account  of  his  views  on 
emigration.  In  representing  a  ])arty 
of  Oxford;jhire  pcjisantry  embarking 
for  a  distant  land,  he  says  : — **  My 
fancy  wandered  to  many  past  scenes, 
in  which  these  simple  people  had 
played  their  part  manfully,  patiently, 
and  with  a  genuine  honesty  of  pur- 
pose worthy  of  a  better  fiite.  Yet 
Fame  blew  no  trumpet  for  them. 
Their  own  consci(mces,  and  the  heait- 
felt  greetings  of  their  friends  and 
kinsmen,  were  all  they  had  to  cheer 
them  ou  th^'ir  fuluro  path,  and  leiicu 


the  sadness  of  their  unwilling  depar* 
ture  from  the  land  of  their  youth. 
How  I  longed  for  imbounded  wealth, 
that  I  might,  with  one  word  from  my 
lips,  one  wave  of  my  hand,  have 
stayed  the  sacrifice !  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  ill-success  has  weaned 
them  from  love  of  home  and  father- 
land. Too  often  the  human  heart 
clings  all  the  more  resolutely  to  that 
which  has  caused  it  the  bitterest 
trials."  But  if  these  "simple  people" 
played  so  manful  a  part  in  their  own 
England,  then  they  were  of  all  others 
best  quaUfied  to  settle  in  our  colonies, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
empires.  Our  author  cannot  do 
better  than  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
honest,  industrious  poor ; — write  for 
them,  and  plead  for  them. 


Bkanches  Bumf  nro  ovss  Tsa  WiXL ; 
or  Incidents  Illustrative  of  tiM  Col- 
lateral Benefits  of  Sunday  -  Scbool 
Operations.  By  B.  £.  Cranfield. 
London:  Sunday  -  School  17xiioii»  M 
Old  Bailey. 


The  design  involved  in  the  pabli< 
tion  of  these  Incidents  is,  "  to  stima- 
late  amd  encourage  Sunday  -  School 
Teachers  in  their  work  of  faith  and 
labour  of  love,  as  well  as  to  furnish 
them  with  a  few  practical  hints  to 
assist  them  in  their  noble  efforts  to 
extend  the  kingdom  of  their  common 
Lord."  Next  to  the  work  of  the  Mi- 
nistry, the  office  of  the  Sunday-School 
Teacher  is  of  unequalled  ma^itnde 
and  importance,  and  every  facility  aa 
well  as  every  encouragement  should 
be  given  him  in  his  path  of  sublime 
and  sanctified  activity.  To  him  all 
Engbmd  owes  a  debt  of  mtitude, 
and  by  his  efforts  the  Churdi  is  snp- 

Elied  with  those  who  are  to  constitute 
er  strength,  and  carry  on  her  schemes 
of  Christian  benevolence  and  enter- 
prise. Let  him  accept  this  token  of 
affection  from  a  fellow-labourer  ;  and 
let  all  prosecute  their  delightful  work 
among  the  young  in  the  assured  be- 
lief that  their  labour  shall  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord  : — that  if  they  sow 
in  tears,  they  will  reap  in  joy. 
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The   Collected   "NVoeks  of  Duoald 
Stewart,  Esq.,  F.Il.S.  etc.  etc.     Sui 
plementary   Vohunc. 
Constable  and  Co. 


Edinburgh :    T. 


Tins  supplementary  volume  embodies 
the  translations  of  the  passages  in 
foreign  languages,  to  be  found  in  the 
collected  works  of  the  great  and  ac- 
complished Metaphysician,  together 
with  very  copious  indices,  which  will 
be  found  of  essential  service  to  the 
student. 

It  appears  that  though  the  learned 
Professor  rendered  into  English  many 
of  the  passages  introduced  into  his 
writings  from  other  Languages,  yet  the 
state  of  his  health  did  not  enable  him 
to  do  this  in  all  instances  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  flattered  himself  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  second  edition  of  his  works 
being  ever  called  for,  some  friendly 
hand  would  supply  the  omission. 
Hence  the  publication  of  the  present 
volume.  But  as  it  contains  nothing 
more  than  translations  from  one 
language  into  another  —  since  the 
originals  were  lujed  to  elucidate  cer- 
tain parts  of  liis  academical  prelec- 
tions—and since  the  translations  are 
nothing  more  than  a  clear  and  faithful 
rendering  of  the  originals,  everything 
like  criticism  is  excluded.  But  in  the 
collected  works  of  Dugald  Stewart, 
we  have  a  treasure  of  metaphysical 
science  of  inestimable  value.  Around 
bis  feet,  while  he  was  living,  he  drew 
thousands  of  admiring,  earnest,  de- 
voted disciples  ;  and  though  his  voice 
has  ceased  to  be  heard  among  either 
the  sounds  or  the  silences  of  earth,  he 
will  continue  to  teach,  through  the 
medium  of  his  writings,  while  there 
is  a  n)ind  to  think,  or  a  truth  to  be 
learned,  in  the  region  of  a  pure  and 
intelhgible  pliilosophy. 


The  Rhetoric  of  CoxvEE8ATio3f ;  with 
Hints  si)ociully  to  Christiansen  the  Use 
of  the  Tongue.  By  G.  W.  llervcy. 
Edited  by  the  "Rex.  Stephen  Jenncr, 
M.A.     London:  Kichard  Jicntley. 

There  are  few  Americans  who  can- 
not curry  on  a  couvewaiiou.  English- 


men can  face  each  other  all  day  long 
in  a  railway  carriage  without  exchang- 
ing a  word  ;  and  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  bre«ik  the  monotony,  we 
rarely  get  beyond  the  topic  of  the 
weather.  Confining  ourselves  in  con- 
versation to  our  own  immediate 
circles,  we  are  constrained  and  re- 
served when  thrown  among  strangers, 
and  frequently  careless  and  negligent 
when  talking  with  ourselves.  "  The 
Rhetoric  of  Conversation,"  by  an 
American  author,  is  designed  cniefly 
to  rectify  the  latter  defect ;  he  scarcely 
alludes  to  the  characteristic  vice  of 
his  countrymen  in  conversation — 
their  extreme  inquisitiveness.  We 
remember  once,  when  in  the  interior 
of  Virginia,  being  *' pumped"  by  a 
General,  upon  whom  we  tried  the 
following  plan,  which  we  recommend 
to  all  who  may  imitate  the  example 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  visit  the 
Transatlantic  Eepublic.  '*  I  was 
raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountain^"  said  the  General ;  ^  and 
I  if  any  one  were  to  ask  me,  I  should 
say  you  were  a  Pennsylvanian."  We 
replied  we  were  not,  and  requested 
him  to  "  guess."  The  Getaeral,  to  our 
great  amusement,  guessed  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  young  girl  guessing 
the  solution  of  a  conundrum ;  and 
we  managed  to  turn  the  conversation 
and  leave  him  no  wiser.  The  genuine 
American  is,  however,  as  communi- 
cative as  he  is  inquisitive.  He  lets 
you  into  the  secret  of  his  own  history, 
and  then  wUl  acquaint  you  of  the 
secrets  of  his  neighbours;  especially 
telling  you  what  they  are  worth. 

Yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  say, 
that  the  Americans  do  not  possess 
conversational  powers  of  a  high 
order,  in  what  may  be  called  their 
"good  society."  The  ladies  of 
New  York,  and  Boston,  and  Phila- 
delphia, are  not  so  attractive  by 
the  beauty  of  their  persons,  as 
they  are  by  their  conversational 
ability.  Young  American  ladies  are 
constantly  reminded  that  society 
expects  them  to  "entertain."  "To 
entertain  the  gentlemen,"  is  an  ex- 
pression in  constant  use  among  them ; 
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iand,  indeed,  many  use  these  their 
peculiar  charms  to  no  little  purpose. 
There  are  ladies  now  in  the  cities 
above  mentioned,  who  could  have 
vied  with  a  De  Sevign^  or  a  Du 
Deffand  in  the  attractiveness  of  their 
salons  ;  and  who  cultivate  their  abili- 
ties to  as  good  purpose  as  did  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Montague,  or  Mrs.  Hannah 
More,  in  the  last  century. 

The   book   before   us  contains   an 
immense  amount  of  the  best  advice, 
Written  in  a  pleasant  and  agreeable 
istyle.     It  commences  by  hiying  down 
as  a  rule,  that  the  first  requisite  for  a 
good  conversationist,  is  to  know  when 
to  be  silent.     The  laws  of  conversa- 
tion are  treated  upon  in  reference  to 
style  and  physical  habits,  and  rules 
tare  given  for  its  practice  in  private 
life   and   in    general   society.       The 
chapters  on  the  Vices  of  Conversation, 
are  exceedingly  racy  and  telling  ;  yet 
we  are  jvlmost  compelled  to  ask  the 
question — Why  does  the  author  say 
nothing  about  the  egotism  and  boast- 
ing which  cliaracterise  his  countrymen 
to  so  large  an  extent  1     He  is  deser- 
vedly severe  on  the  practice  as  regards 
the   individual,   but   may  not   their 
patriotism  be  disfigured  by  this  paltry 
vice  ?      Many  intelligent  Americans, 
after  visiting  Europe,    return   with 
much  of  the  national  conceit  tiiken 
out  of  them  ;  they  are  none  the  less 
patriotic,  but  wiser  and  more  discri- 
minating.     Now,  our  author  advises 
such  to  read  the  travels  of  Mr.  Gulli- 
ver, and  remember  that  upon  his  re- 
turn froniBrobdingnagjhe  thought  the 
sailors  of  his  own  country  the  most 
contemptible   creatures   he  ever  be- 
held.   "  Some  men,"  he  tells  us — and 
the  remark  is  very  good  and  worth 

E reserving — "are  formed  to  become 
y  tnivel  like  telescopes.  They  are 
pulled  out  to  the  most  extraordinary 
proportions,  and  it  takes  the  rest  of 
their  lives  for  their  old  neighbours  to 
succeed  in  shutting  up  the  elongated 
worthy  into  his  narrow  and  natural 
dimensicms." 

The  book  throughout  is  pervaded 
with  a  deep  religious  tone  ;  too  much, 


we  are  afraid,  for  its  success  among 
general  readers.  And  yet,  the 
Christian  is  the  highest  form  of 
the  gentleman,  and  his  conversation 
should  be  pre-eminently  distinguished 
for  genial  kindness,  propriety,  and 
good  sense.  The  uses  of  conversation 
are  defined  to  be  for  the  "  Reproof  of 
Brethren,"  the  "  Conviction  of  Un- 
believers," the  **  Removal  of  Preju- 
dices," and  the  "  Mutual  Edification 
of  Christians."  The  chapters  on  these 
subjects  merit  attentive  perusaL 
Rules,  however,  while  excellent  for 
guidance,  are  only  of  value  when  the 
heart  is  right ;  and  then  these  words 
to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient.  To  be 
as  perfect  as  our  author  indicates, 
would  require  more  than  human  aid  ; 
and  we  should  have  continually  to 
look  to  a  higher  source  for  assistance, 
to  **  order  our  conversation  aright," 
that  it  might  be  profiU\ble  for  reproof^ 
for  conviction,  and  for  mutual  edifi- 
cation. 

We  recommend  "  The  Rhetoric  of 
Conversation"  to  the  thoughtful 
Christian  reader.  He  will  find  in  it 
many  a  word  fitly  spoken,  and  it  will 
suggest  searching  inquiries  as  to 
whether  he  is  rightly  employing  his 
powers  of  conversation — powers  preg- 
nant for  good  or  evil  in  the  society 
in  which  he  moves.  The  following 
passage  is  especially  worthy  of  note : — 
**One  of  the  most  liberal  and  bene- 
ficial kinds  of  conversation,  is 
what  the  Americans  call  buiiding. 
It  consists  in  adding  something  to  the 
remark  of  another  ;  the  interlocutors, 
either  fortifying  each  other^s  proposi- 
tions, or  saying  something  which  the 
observations  of  another  suggested. 
The  practice  here  recommend^  is  not 
that  of  some  wise  persons,  who  never 
fiiil  to  improve  on  every  casual  re- 
mark, ever  getting  the  better  of  an- 
other, sure  to  have  the  last  word,  and 
letting  slip  no  opportunity  of  show- 
ing that  their  intellect  has  stUl  the 
mastery  of  ours.  Instead  of  pulling 
dowi:,  they  />Mt7(l— they  Uteralfy  edify 
one  another." 
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THE   PAULINE   DOCTRINE,— No,   II, 

TVhen  the  Apostle,  in  the  prospect  of  martyrdoin  and  death,  said, 
— "  I  am  now  ready  to  be  offered ;  I  have  kept  the  faith ;" — ^it  is 
very  clear  that  he  spoke  not  of  faith  as  a  principle,  but  of  that 
to  which  the  principle  has  reference — the  EvangeUcal  Testimony, 
or  the  Record  which  God  has  given  concerning  his  Son.  Of  Una 
record,  as  we  have  seen,  he  held  the  central  firuth  to  be  the  pro- 
pitiatory and  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  On  this,  to  the  exclusion 
of  every  other  ground  of  hope,  he  had  been  brought  to  rest  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  became  the  subject  of  moral  renovation ; 
and  conscious  of  the  firmness  of  the  ground  on  which  he  stood,  to 
this  he  clung  through  life ;  nor  in  death,  with  the  unchangeable 
realities  of  the  future  and  eternal  opening  upon  his  vision,  is  he 
inclined  to  abandon  it.  He  had  planted  his  foot  on  Rock,  and 
nothing  could  dislodge  him.  Knowing  whom  he  had  believed,  he 
challenged  death ;  and  with  his  faith  centred  in  the  Cross,  he 
could  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 

Now  whatever  may  be  the  different  degrees  of  their  knowledge, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  variety  or  even  diversity  of  their 
spiritual  attainments,  there  is  yet  a  Christian  consciousness 
common  to  all  believers.  In  other  words,  there  are  certain 
mental  and  moral  states  of  which  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  who  is 
not  ignorant  of  divine  life  in  the  soul.  These  states  are  insepar- 
able from  belief  in  the  truths  of  Christianity,  and  go  to  make  un 
the  histor}'  of  the  soul  in  this  initiatory  period  of  her  new  and 
happier  existence.  Through  all  these  deeply  mysterious  condi- 
tions of  spiritual  life,  our  Apostle  had  passed,  and  in  his  wider  expe- 
rience he  has  reflected,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  consciousness  of  each 
believer  at  every  successive  stage  of  Christian  knowledge  and 
development.    He  is,  in  fact,  a  representative  man,  who  embodies 
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and  expresses  in  himself  whatever  is  either  common  or  peculiar 
to  the  mner  life,  wherever  and  in  whomsoever  it  is  founa.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  more  successfully  or  more  thoroughly  prosecute 
our  inquiiy  into  the  Pauline  Doctrine,  than  by  bringing  mto  light 
its  legitimate  and  necessary  results.  Taking  for  granted  that  this 
doctrine  is  true,  and  that  it  has  been  embraced  with  a  firm  and 
unfaltering  faith,  what  must  be  its  effect  ?  How  will  this  eflfect 
reveal  itself?  What  are  the  moral  sequences  to  which  it  will 
lead  ?  And  how  'will  these  sequences  be  recognised  and  known  P 
Weighty  questions  these — and  such  as  merit  the  most  explicit 
answer. 

Keeping  to  the  Pauline  view  of  the  propitiatory  and  sacrificial 
work  of  the  Great  Incarnate,  as  the  one  central  truth  in  our 
Christian  System,  it  follows  as  a  sequence  in  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect,  that  salvation  must  be  wholly  of  grace.  Rich  and 
exuberant  as  are  the  provisions  of  Di\ane  mercy  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  man — though  it  challenges  the  highest  effort^ of  thought' 
to  conceive  the  height  and  depth,  the  length  and  breadth  of 
redeeming  love,  it  is  yet  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  Gospel  has 
in  it  an  awful  exclusiveness.  No  sooner  do  we  set  out  on  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  grounds  of  human  salvation,  than  we  find  our- 
selves fenced  round  on  every  side,  and  shut  up  to  one  only  method 
of  reconciliation  and  recovery.  Nothing  is  allowed  to  oome 
between  the  sinner  and  the  Sa\dour  whom  God  has  provided  in 
the  person  of  his  OAvn  Son ;  otherwise  our  salvation  is  reduced  to 
an  utter  impossibility.  In  the  verj'  act  of  falling  back  on  any 
personal  merit,  or  on  any  created  help,  we  cut  away  from  imder 
our  owTi  feet,  the  only  ground  on  which  it  is  possible  for  us  to 
stand  in  the  presence  of  Infinite  Righteousness  and  Love.  Nor 
is  there  any  truth  which  our  Apostle  presses  home  upon  the  heart 
with  more  urgency  or  more  earnestness.  Conscious  that  salvation 
begins  iu  an  act  of  entire  self-renunciation — himself  the  subject  of 
a  continued  strug^^^le  with  the  selfish  principle — knowing,  as  he  did, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  very  last  elements  of  cvH  fi'om  which  the* 
redeemed  nature  gets  free,  and  yet  teaching  that  the  man  must 
be  stripped  to  the  very  inmost  soul  of  all  self-righteousness,  and 
emptied  of  all  self-dependence,  it  is  with  him  an  effort  to  lay 
do\m  this  postulate  in  such  terms  as  to  make  it  impossible  that 
they  should  be  either  misunderstood  or  misinterpreted.  Whether 
he  speaks  to  the  Jew  ^^^tll  his  legal  righteousness,  or  to  the  Gen- 
tile in  his  alienation  and  distance  from  God,  he  shuts  both  up  to 
one  gi'ound  of  dej)endeiice  and  hope ; — reminds  the  Jew  that  with 
all  his  privileges,  he  has  no  advantage  over  the  Gentile ; — that  to 
both  the  terms  of  salvation  are  the  same,  and  on  both  sides,  con- 
sequently, all  boasting  was  excluded.     Planting  his  foot  here,  he* 
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then  puts  this  sharply-pointed  question — "  By  what  law  is  this 
boasting  excluded  ?  Of  works  ?  Nay  ;  but  by  the  law  of  faith/* 
If  by  any  effort  or  merit  of  his  own,  man  can  recover  his  original 
position  in  the  moral  universe  of  God,  he  may  then  justly  prefer 
a  claim  to  life,  and  he  would  thus  have  a  ground  for  boasting ; 
but  if  he  must  be  indebted  to  the  interposition  and  the  aid  of 
another, — if  he  is  saved  by  a  special  provision  which  can  be 
resolved  into  nothing  lower  than  infimte  love,  then  his  very 
dependence  divests  him  of  all  self-glorification.  As  a  suppliant 
for  mercy,  the  wreath  is  taken  from  his  brow ;  and  as  a  debtor  to 
grace,  he  must  for  ever  give  the  glory  unto  God. 

After  this  perfect  separation  from  self,  and  corresponding 
dependence  on  the  Saviour,  we  find  our  Apostle  most  earnestly 
stnving,  and  always.  After  years  of  Christian  consciousness,  and 
when  the  Divine  Hfo  in  his  soul  was  ripening  into  final  perfection, 
we  find  him  still  counting  all  things  but  loss  that  he  might  win 
Christ,  and  be  found  in  Him,  not  having  his  own  righteousness, 
but  that  which  is  through  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  righteousness 
which  is  of  God  by  faith.  Nor  was  his  trust  less  implicit  and 
entire : — "  I  live  ;  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth  in  me ;  and  the  life 
which  I  live  in  the  flesh,  I  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son  of  God, 
who  loved  me,  and  gave  himself  for  me."  Just  as  in  conversion, 
he  obtained  mercy,  and  just  as  through  the  whole  of  his  earthly 
being,  he  acknowledged  that,  as  a  renewed  man,  he  owed  every- 
thing to  the  grace  of  God,  so  he  looked  for  this  mercy  unto  eternal 
life. 

In  other  words,  just  as  he  resolves  his  conversion  into  an  act  of 
Divine  mercy,  so  he  resolves  the  final  perfection,  purification,  and 
happiness  of  liis  whole  nature,  in  the  great  future.  In  heaven, 
the  selfish  principle  has  no  existence,  because  there  the  sinful 
element  is  wholly  and  for  ever  overcome.  There  is  not  on  this 
side  the  glorified  world,  either  the  height  or  the  force  of  sancti- 
fication  to  give  us  the  perfect  mastery  over  the  one  or  the  other ; 
nor  shall  we  be  conscious  of  entire  separation  and  freedom  from 
the  influence  of  either,  till  the  spirit  has  burst  her  earthly  bond, 
and  lets  her  afiections  sink  into  the  infinite  depth  of  God's  love. 
It  is  just  as  the  finite  flows  into  the  Infinite — just  as  the  created 
is  lost  in  the  Uncreated,  that  the  soul  is  really  emptied  of  self ; 
while  her  own  emptiness  renders  her  susceptible  and  recipient  of 
the  fulness  of  God.  This  is  life  in  its  perfect  type  ;  and  this  life 
in  its  great  final  conditions  of  glory  and  blessediiess,  our  Apostle 
resolves  into  pure  mercy. 

Now  if  it  be  true,  as  our  modern  Theology  would  teach  us,  that 
*'the  essence  of  the  Atonement  consisted  in  our  Lord's  expiatory 
confession  of  sin  on  our  behalf,  and  in  our  name,  his  death  being 
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not  a  penalty  endured  as  a  substitute,  but  the  perfected  expression 
of  such  confession;" — if  Christ  "  only  shared  our  sin  in  the  sense 
of  it,  in  sorrow  for  it,  in  a  ^acarious  confession  of  it,  and  in  the 
miserable  consequences  of  it,"  then  how  are  we  to  understand  and 
interpret  the  Apostle's  teaching?  When  he  tells  us,  that  "Christ 
hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us,  an  offering  and  a 
sacrifice  unto  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  savour,"  did  this  sacrifice 
amount  to  nothing  more  than  an  expiatory  confession  of  sin  in 
our  name  and  on  our  behalf?  When  he  says,  that  "  we  have 
redemption  through  his  blood,"  does  the  shedding  of  his  blood 
include  nothing  more  than  the  perfect  expression  of  such  confes- 
sion ?  When  ho  teaches  us,  that  "  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear 
the  sins  of  many,"  does  the  Redeemer  only  bear  our  sin  in  the 
sense  of  it,  and  in  sorrow  for  it  ?  When  he  asserts  that  Jesus, 
"  through  the  Eternal  Spirit,  ofiered  himself  without  spot  unto 
God,"  does  he  mean  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  nothing  more 
than  an  expression  of  sympathy,  and  not  a  true  and  proper  pro- 
pitiation ?  If  there  was  nothing  substitutionary  and  sacnfi(^al  m 
the  work  of  the  Saviour,  how  does  he  come  to  speak  of  the 
obedience  of  one  making  many  righteous ;  of  this  Incarnate  One 
putting  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself;"  of  our  being 
sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once 
for  all ;"  and  of  his  having  "  by  one  offering  perfected  for  ever 
them  that  are  sanctified  ?"  In  all  this  we  have  surely  something 
more  on  the  part  of  Christ  than  a  mere  vicarious  confession  of 
sin  in  our  name ;  and  something  more  on  the  part  of  God  than  the 
mere  assurance  of  his  Fatherly  love.  If  "the  gift  of  Gtod  be 
eternal  Ufe  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  then  we  must  look 
for  the  primary  cause  of  this  stupendous  blessing  in  connection 
with  the  ransom  and  mediation  of  the  Saviour.  If  it  be  offered 
to  us,  and  can  reach  us  only  through  Him,  it  follows  that  no  mere 
sense  of  sin,  or  sorrow  for  it,  or  confession  of  it,  could  procore 
such  a  boon.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death ;  and  to  escape  the  death, 
we  must  be  delivered  from  the  sin.  But  to  confess  the  fact  of  sin, 
is  not  to  do  sin  away;  and  till  sin  is  done  away,  life  can  be  neither 
realized  nor  enjoyed.  Sin  is  a  violation  of  law;  law  has  its  claims, 
and  till  these  claims  are  met,  there  exists  no  groimd  for  the 
exercise  of  grace.  The  grace  must  reign  through  righteousness ; 
and  it  is  only  as  the  righteousness  is  maintained  in  its  integrity, 
that  the  grace  can  be  dispensed  in  its  fit?eness.  Now  it  is  just  at 
this  point  that  the  difficulty  presses  most  closely  upon  man. 
Having  violated  the  law  of  his  being,  he  is  a  transgressor.  Law 
is  fixed  and  immutable  ;  it  can  lower  none  of  its  requirements ; 
it  can  neither  relax  nor  remit  any  of  its  penalties.  Present 
obedience  can  never  atone  for  past  transgression.    If  he  is  ever 
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to  be  saved,  it  must  be  in  the  exercise  of  mercy,  and  on  mercy 
alone  must  he  rely. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  there  is  only  one  medium  through 
which  even  infinite  love  could  reach  our  fallen  world,  and  interpose 
in  behalf  of  our  race.  God  always  makes  choice  of  the  simplest 
means  to  efifect  any  given  end  ;  and  if  there  had  been  any  other 
method  by  which  human  salvation  could  have  been  accomplished, 
it  would  have  been  preferred.  But  we  have  a  right  to  assume, 
that  no  other  plan  was  present  to  the  Infinite  Mind ;  and  there- 
fore we  conclude  that  the  medium  of  man's  recovery,  which  is 
revealed  to  us  in  our  Christian  System,  is  at  once  the  simplest  and 
the  grandest.  Nor  can  anything  be  more  distinct  or  more  emphatic 
than  the  utterance  of  Revelation  on  this  point.  Instead  of  the 
unmeaning  assertion,  that  "  the  essence  of  the  Atonement  consists 
in  the  Saviour's  vicarious  confession  of  sin  on  our  behalf  and  in 
our  name,"  it  tells  us  that  by  substitution  and  sacrifice  He  efiected 
all  that  was  required  to  insure  our  salvation  in  harmony  with  all 
the  principles  of  immutable  law,  and  all  the  claims  of  unbending 
righteousness.  And  just  as  we  can  add  nothing  to  the  entireness 
of  His  work,  so  we  can  take  nothing  from  it ;  and  therefore  we  are 
shut  up  to  this  as  a  basis  of  faith  and  hope,  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  human  element.  Just  as  in  his  own  case,  and  from  the 
day  in  which  it  pleased  God  to  call  him  by  his  grace,  and  to 
reveal  his  Son  m  him,  what  things  were  gain  to  him  these 
our  Apostle  counted  loss  for  Christ ;  just  as  ever  afterwards  he 
continued  to  count  them  but  loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  know- 
ledge of  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,  willingly  suffered  their  loss,  and 
counted  them  but  dung,  that  he  might  win  Christ  and  be  found  in 
Him  ;  just  as  in  the  severest  conflict  with  the  power  of  indwelling 
evil,  and  when  agonizing  to  get  free  from  the  body  of  death,  he 
found  his  only  relief  in  turning  to  the  Saviour,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  His  work  ;  just  as,  in  the  prospect  of  death  and  mar- 
tyrdom, he  knew  whom  he  had  believed,  and  felt  persuaded  that 
he  was  able  to  keep  that  which  he  committed  unto  Him,  so  it 
enters  into  all  true  Christian  consciousness,  that  with  the  progress 
of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul,  there  is  a  corresponding  spirit  of 
self-renunciation  ;  and  it  is  when  the  beUever  can  say,  in  tne  full 
realization  and  belief  of  the  imchangeable  completeness  of  the 
Saviour's  work  of  mediation — 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none. 
Hangs  my  hapless  soul  on  Thee" — 

that  the  triumph  of  his  faith  is  most  perfect.  If  nothing  short  of 
the  substitution  and  sacrifice  of  Chnst  could  atone  for  the  sin  of 
man — and  such  is  the  plain  teaching  of  our  Apostle — ^then  the 
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propitiation  which  ho  ofifered  is  either  sufficient  and  equal  to  the 
end  to  be  insured,  or  it  is  not.  If  it  is  not,  what  is  to  supplement 
and  perfect  it  ?  If  it  be,  then  any  addition  to  it  on  the  part  of 
man  or  angel  would  only  mar  and  profane  it — ^take  away  alike 
from  its  grandeur  and  its  efficacy.  In  reference  to  his  own  per- 
sonal salvation,  the  Apostle  suffers  nothing  to  come  between  nim 
and  the  deeply  mysterious  work  of  the  Cross  ;  and  in  presenting 
that  Cross  to  the  view  of  others,  he  is  jealous  lest  his  own  shadow, 
or  shadow  of  angel's  wing,  should  come  between  it  and  the  sinner. 
As  the  effort  to  exalt  self  led  to  the  fall  of  man,  so  in  the  cruci- 
fixion of  self  must  his  salvation  begin ;  and  it  is  in  the  d^ree  in 
which  self  is  renounced  and  crucified,  that  he  becomes  conscious 
of  this  salvation  in  its  life,  purity,  freedom,  and  blessedness. 

The  relative  position  to  salvation  by  grace,  founded  on  the  pro- 
pitiatory work  of  Christ,  is  justification  by  faith.  While  there 
are  those  who  with  neological  and  infidel  contempt,  look  upon  this 
doctrine  as  "  a  legal  fiction,'*  there  is  an  opposite  class  who  speak 
of  it  as  a  legal  acquittal.  In  the  forensic  sense  of  the  term,  an 
acquittal  prc-supposes  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  charge  has  been  preferred,  or  such  a  defect  and  &ilure 
of  evidence  as  to  render  a  conviction  unjust.  In  neither  of  these 
positions  does  man  stand  as  a  subject  of  the  moral  government  of 
God.  The  fact  and  the  proof  of  his  guilt  are  alike  incontrovertible. 
He  has  sinned ;  and  the  fact  of  his  sin  will  remain  unchanged  for 
ever.  In  heaven  and  through  eternity,  he  can  never  be  other  than 
a  sinner  saved  by  grace.  Of  this  fact  everything  within  him,  and 
everything  without  him,  will  remind  him — ^with  this  everything 
will  impress  him.  His  is  a  redeemed  nature ;  he  has  been  washed 
from  his  sins  with  Christ's  owti  blood  ;  in  that  blood  has  he  made 
white  the  robf^  in  which  he  is  clothed ;  his  fellowship  with  angelic 
thought  and  life,  his  relative  position  to  the  Lamb  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  and  his  every  act  of  worship  and  service  in  the 
temple  of  that  higher  world — all  keeps  this  truth  ever  present  to 
his  mind.  Of  pardon  a'nd  acceptance,  of  justification  and  life,  he 
has  the  deep  and  delightful  consciousness ;  but  of  acquittal  he  has 
none,  nor  can  he  have  through  the  ages  of  the  unending  future. 

We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  language  of  schools  and  creeds,  in 
which  it  is  said,  that  God  deals  ^ith  the  penitent  and  believing 
sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous,  on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness 
of  his  own  Son  as  the  Redeemer  of  man.  But  is  this  the  lan- 
guage of  Inspiration?  Is  there  one  single  passage  in  the  writings 
of  our  Apostle  to  favour  and  support  any  such  statement  P  No 
one  dwells  with  more  fulness  or  ^\'ith  more  emphasis  on  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  and  yet  we  know  not  of  one  sinde 
utterance  in  all  his  teaching,  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion 
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tliat  God  deals  with  us,  in  our  renewed  and  spiritual  condition,  as. 
either  legally  or  relatively  innocent.  God  has  accepted  the 
righteousness — that  is,  the  perfect  ohcdience  of  his  own  Son  unto 
death,  as  the  liighest  and  most  honourable  vindication  of  law — 
the  most  complete  and  glorious  illustration  of  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  Di\ine  equity  and  moral  government ;  but  Scripture 
nowhere  teaches  that  this  righteousness  of  Christ  makes  the  smner 
righteous — that  is,  acquits  him  of  the  wrong  which  he  has  done.  On 
the  contrary,  it  reiterates  the  fact  of  his  sm  and  guilt  in  tones  of 
unequalled  depth  and  strength.  But  for  man's  transgression,  and 
no  such  expedient  as  that  which  is  involved  in  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  would  ever  have  been  called  for  under  the  supreme  admi- 
nistration of  God : — nay,  such  a  phrase  as  the  righteousness  of 
Christ,  would  have  been  unheard  and  unknown  in  this  lower  world. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Bible  is  this : — ^that  the  righteousness  or  me- 
diation of  Christ,  haWng  met  every  claim  of  law  and  justice,  God 
can  now  deal  in  mercy  with  the  transgressor,  and  that  to  this 
mercv  there  is  no  limit  short  of  the  life  and  the  blessedness  of 
immortality.  He  does  not  treat  him  as  righteous,  which  he  never 
can  be,  but  from  first  to  last  as  a  sinner,  which  he  really  is,  and 
can  never  cease  to  be,  even  in  heaven  itself.  The  righteousness 
of  Christ  is  imputed  to  him,  not  to  make  him  legally  righteous, 
but  to  render  it  legally  right  on  the  part  of  God  to  extend  to  him 
the  riches  of  his  grace.  All  that  Christ  did,  he  did  for  man ;  and 
his  work  is  thus  the  procuring  cause  of  all  which  the  human  soul 
can  either  possess  or  enjoy  of  spiritual  life  and  holy  good. 

First  ill  this  train  of  special  blessings,  is  the  pardon  of  sin, 
whicli  is  followed  by  the  conscious  cnjojonent  of  the  Di\ane  favour. 
Our  moral  relations  to  God  and  the  universe  of  holy  being  are 
chaiigod.  Wc  occupy  new  and  still  higher  ground.  In  \'irtue  of 
the  kSaviour's  ri;:,4iteousness,  He  takes  us  into  union  and  fellow- 
slii})  with  himseif,  and  then  blesses  us  with  all  spiritual  blessing 
in  licavenly  places,  in  Christ  Jesus.  This  is  what  our  Apostle 
calls  being  **  accepted  in  the  Beloved ;''  and  it  corresponds  with 
justification,  or  being  brought  into  those  new  and  true  rela- 
tions in  which  God  can  look  upon  us  with  ineffable  and  iiever- 
clianging  coni])lacency.  Without  any  righteousness  of  our  owti, 
either  inherent  or  derived,  we  depend  on  the  one  all-perfect  and 
everlasting  rigliteousness  of  our  liedeemer,  and  realising  in  Him 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Saviour  of  man — the  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness, we  become  conscious  of  the  joy  which  is  unspeakable  and 
full  of  glory  ;  or,  in  the  words  of  our  Apostle,  "being  justified  by 
faith,  we  have  peace  with  God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'* 
The  joy  settles  down  into  a  holy  peace  and  quiet  of  soul,  and  Jthis 
again  deepens  into  the  everlasting  rest  of  heaven. 
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The  basis  of  this  peace  is  not  the  consciousness  of  our  being 
legally  acquitted,  or  of  God  treating  us  as  righteous,  but  the  fact, 
that  notwithstanding  our  sin  and  un worthiness.  He  can  deal  with 
us  in  the  exercise  of  the  most  exuberant  grace,  on  the  ground 
of  the  perfect  obedience  and  sacrifice  of  his  own  Son.  The 
criminal,  of  whose  guilt  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  may 
be  forgiven,  but  he  can  never  be  declared  innocent,  or  treated  as 
righteous.  His  very  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace ;  and  so  every  sub- 
sequent act  of  his  Sovereign  towards  him  partakes  of  the  same 
character.  Not  otherwise  does  God  deal  with  man.  The  just 
desert  of  sin  is  death  ;  and  everything  short  of  eternal  death  is 
pure  mercy : — ^but  in  the  distributions  of  this  mercy,  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  are  maintained  in\dolate.  By  the  substitution 
and  obedience  of  the  Saviour,  the  law  has  been  magnified  and 
made  honourable.  Its  immutable  perfection  has  not  only  been 
recognised,  but  its  majesty  has  been  heightened,  and  rendered  still 
more  impressive.  And  proceeding  on  the  basis  of  this  righteous- 
ness in  nis  conduct  towards  our  race,  every  act  proclaims  "the 
exceeding  riches  of  his  grace.*'  No  other  fine  of  conduct,  so  far 
as  we  know  or  have  a  right  to  assume,  could  He  adopt,  and  not 
otherwise  would  our  confidence  be  awakened  or  our  love  inspired. 
It  is  only  as  our  faith  is  brought  to  repose  in  this  revelation  and 
method  of  His  procedure  with  man,  that  our  affections  are  en- 
kindled, and  our  heart  settles  into  rest.  We  love  Him  because  He 
first  loved  us ;  and  in  propoi-tion  as  his  love  is  shed  abroad  in  the 
heart,  are  we  conscious  of  this  love  producing  within,  all  that  is 
holy  and  serene — pure,  perfect,  undisturbed. 

Introduced  into  these  new  relations  to  God  and  the  universe  of 
holy  being,  the  mediation  of  Christ  provides  for  the  renovation 
and  moral  purity  of  our  whole  nature.  The  salvation  which  he 
came  to  accomplish,  is  not  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  deliverance  from 
hell,  or  final  punishment.  The  sublime  end  involved  in  his  work 
is,  to  "  save  nis  people  from  thoir  sins,"  to  "  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity,"  and  to  perfect  this  redemption  in  everlasting  and 
unchangeable  holiness.  He  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but  the 
will  of  Him  that  sent  him ;  "  by  wliich  will,"  says  our  Apostle, 
"  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ, 
once  for  all."  In  coming  into  the  world  as  the  Saviour  of  man, 
both  He  and  the  Father  contemplated  not  only  the  removal  of  all 
legal  obstruction  to  the  forgiveness  of  sin,  but  with  this,  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  system  of  agencies  and  influences  as  should  render 
certain  this  transformation  of  our  moral  nature  into  the  likeness  of 
Infinite  Holiness.  Of  this,  the  very  first  act  or  operation  of  Di^Tne 
Power  in  the  soul  is  the  evidence  and  the  proof : — "God,  who 
commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness,  snines  into  the  heart. 
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to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  himself  in  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  just  as  the  noontide  sun  is  not  some- 
thing distinct  and  different  from  the  first  beam  of  light  that  fringed 
the  horizon  in  eariy  morn,  but  only  that  one  beam  intensified  and 
perfected,  so  the  sinless  perfection  of  the  soul  in  the  worfd  to  come 
is  but  the  completion  of  the  successive  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
who  ever  acts  on  the  soul  through  the  medium  of  Revealed  Truth, 
by  which  He  is  changing  us  into  his  own  image  from  glory  unto 
glor}'.  If  the  Cross  once  seen  be  death  to  every  vice,  then  its 
nearer  contemplation  must  result  in  an  ever- widening  separation 
from  sin.  The  regenerated  soul  can  never  take  deGght  in  that 
which  gives  to  the  Cross  its  deepest  mystery,  and  its  most 
awakening  meaning.  If  the  Son  of  God  be  there  in  the  very  act 
of  offering  himself  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  then  the  simple  apprehen- 
sion of  this  truth  will  fill  the  soul  with  holy  aversion  to  all  evil ; 
and  hence  the  Cross  will  ever  supply  the  most  powerful  motive  to 
holiness.  It  not  only  presents  the  basis  of  moral  purity,  but  is 
itself  the  most  potential  means  of  producing  it.  Just  as  in  Nature, 
every  element  seeks  its  source,  so  the  soul,  in  which  is  the  principle 
of  divine  life,  strives  after  that  degree  of  assimilation  to  God, 
in  which  it  can  repose  with  equal  complacency  and  delight  in  the 
perfection  of  his  holiness,  as  in  the  exuberance  of  his  love. 

We  speak  of  degrees  in  this  inward  purity,  for  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  perfected  at  once.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  the  moment 
of  glorification  is  one  and  the  same  with  that  of  conversion,  but 
these  are  exceptions.  From  the  instant  that  the  Spirit  of  holiness 
begins  to  work  in  the  heart,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  inward  trans- 
formation short  of  sinless  perfection.  Between  these  termini  there 
is  continual  progress  to  be  made,  and  still  higher  points  to  be 
reached.  In  conformity  \viih.  this  fact,  is  the  prayer  of  the  Saviour 
in  behalf  of  his  immediate  followers  : — "  Sanctify  them  through 
thy  truth  ;  thy  word  is  truth."  The  process  of  purification  had 
not  to  be  then  begun  in  them ;  for  they  were  in  advance  of  many 
others  both  in  enlightenment  and  moral  purity ;  but  they  had  not 
yet  attained,  neither  were  they  already  perfect.  There  was  much 
still  to  be  accomplished  in  each  of  them,  and  this  was  to  be 
effected  through  the  truth  wliich  it  had  been  His  constant  aim  and 
end  to  make  known  to  them,  and  into  deeper,  more  penetrating, 
and  more  transfonning  \4ews  of  which  they  were  to  be  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Light  and  Life.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  all  created 
mind,  that  it  can  take  in  truth  only  by  degrees.  It  has  not  the 
power  to  grasp  all  truth  at  once,  nor  to  see  the  profounder  mean- 
ing and  wider  l)carings  of  even  one  single  truth  at  once  ;  and  it  is 
only  as  truth  is  apprehended,  and  reahzed,  and  appreciated,  that 
it  can  produce  its  legitimate  effects  in  the  transrormation  of  our 
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moral  nature  ;  and  since  of  all  Revealed  Truth  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross  is  the  very  soul  and  centre,  we  find  in  this  the  reason  why 
our  Apostle,  in  writing  even  to  more  advanced  believers,  dwells 
with  such  frequency  and  reiteration  on  the  unparalleled  work  of 
Incarnate  Love.  lie  well  know,  from  his  own  personal  conscious- 
ness, daily  deepening  and  widening,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  leave 
upon  the  susceptible  and  renewed  heart,  its  own  pure  and  uplifting 
impressions.  It  was  to  his  profounder  knowledge  of  the  mysteries 
of  redeeming  mercy,  that  he  owed  the  elevation  and  refinement  of 
his  own  nature ;  and  by  no  other  means  did  he  seek  to  raise, 
refine,  and  render  meet  for  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  lights 
the  souls  of  those  to  whom  he  spoke  or  wrote.  His  exhortation 
to  the  Church  of  Ephcsus,  is  one  which  admitted  of  universal 
application  : — "  Let  the  word  of  Christ  dwell  in  you  richly;"  by 
which  he  meant  the  entire  doctrine  or  truth  affecting  the  mission 
and  the  mediation  of  our  Lord;  and  hence,  in  his  address  to 
the  Colossians,  he  asserts  that  the  great  end  of  the  Saviour  in 
our  reconciliation  to  God,  is  to  present  us  holy,  and  unblameable, 
and  irreprovable  in  His  sight,  if  we  continue  in  the  faith,  grounded 
and  settled,  and  be  not  moved  away  from  the  hope  of  the  Gospel 
which  we  have  heard,  and  which  has  been  preached  unto  us.  It 
was  his  supreme  and  ever-present  solicitude,  that  he  might  present 
every  man  perfect  in  Chiist  Jesus,  and  hence  the  direct  tendency 
of  his  teaching  and  his  writing  is  the  personal  holiness  of  the 
b(^liever.  The  spiritual  attainment  of  others,  was  the  increase  of 
his  own  joy ;  and  in  no  other  way  was  this  to  be  insured  but  by 
the  subjection  of  the  whole  man  to  the  truth  of  God.  Every  holy 
impression  is  an  additional  line  to  those  features  which  go  to  make 
up  the  image  of  God  in  the  soul — the  grand  initial  outline  of  the 
glor\'  which  is  to  be  revealed  in  us  at  the  second  coming  of  the 
llcdoemer  of  our  humanity  as  its  Kesurrection  and  its  Lite. 

If  sanctification  be  a  progressive  assimilation  to  the  image  of 
God,  and  be  the  germ,  or  initial  development  of  future  glorj-,  then 
this  glory  can  never  be  regarded  as  something  distinct  and  separate 
from  the  soul  itself.  The  more  popular  idea  is,  that  it  is  rather 
outward  than  inward — a  beauty  and  a  grandeur  surrounding  and 
impressing  it,  rather  than  inherent  in  the  renewed  nature.  But 
if  the  work  of  the  Spirit  result  in  producing  the  likeness  of  God 
in  the  soul,  then  this  likeness  earners  -vrith  it  a  participation  of  the 
divine  holiness;  and  if  the  holiness  of  God  be  the  fulness  and 
the  perfection  of  His  glory — then  in  Innng  clianged  into  His 
image,  we  partake  the  glory  which  is  inseparable  from  that  image ! 
Now  just  as  the  image  is  within,  so  the  glorj^  is  within,  and  hence 
our  Apostle  spetiks  of  it  as  something  to  be  more  fiilly  revealed  in 
us  at  the  consimimation  of  all  things.  On  this  fact  his  own  thoughts 
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lingered  with  transporting  joy.  The  second  coming  of  Christ,  as 
involving  the  perfection  of  the  whole  redeemed  body  of  believers, 
was  to  him  a  subject  of  commanding  interest,  in  which  he  is  wont  to 
expatiate  with  unbounded  freedom  and  delight.  To  him  emphati- 
cally belong  the  words — "  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory ; — ^ye 
are  dead,   and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God;  and  when 


Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  change  the  bodies  of  our 
humiliation,  and  fashion  them  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body ;" 
— "  Christ  has  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  sleep ;" — 
"  every  man  in  his  own  order,  Christ  the  first-fruits,  and  after- 
wards they  that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming ;" — "  we  shall  not  all 
sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed ;" — "we  who  are  dead  and  remain 
shall  not  precede  those  who  are  asleep  ;" — "  the  dead  in  Christ 
shall  rise  first,  then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught 
up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;" — "  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the 
Lord."  As  he  thus  wrote,  his  soul  glowed  with  the  most  joyous 
emotions ;  and  we  can  well  imagine  how,  as  the  scene  of  future 
glory  broke  and  brightened  on  his  vision,  and  in  the  exuberance 
of  holy  feeling,  he  more  than  once  exclaimed — "  I  desire  to  depart 
and  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far  better." 

Now  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  a  point  about  which  he  leaves 
us  in  no  uncertainty,  that  the  foundation  of  his  hope  was  no  other 
than  the  foundation  of  his  faith.  In  other  words,  the  faith  and 
the  hope  are  inseparable.  Such  is  his  own  written  testimony : — 
**  Being  justified  by  faith,  we  have  peace  with.God,  through  our 
Ijord  Jesus  Christ ;  by  whom  also  we  have  access  by  faith  into 
this  grace  wherein  we  stand,  and  rejoice  in  hope  of  the  glory 
of  God."  Just  as  his  faith  reposed  in  the  mystery  which  had 
been  hid  from  ages  and  from  generations,  but  which  had  been 
made  manifest  to  the  saints,  and  to  himself  by  special  revelation ; 
and  just  as  God  had  made  known  to  him  and  in  him  what  is  the 
riches  of  the  glory  of  this  mystery,  so  hope  at  once  sprang  up 
within  his  breast,  and  "  rose  on  wing  exultant."  With  his  faith 
fixed  on  the  unseen  and  eternal,  he  was  ever  looking  for  this 
blessed  hope  in  the  consummation  and  the  fruition  of  heaven.  In 
conformity  \^Hth  his  own  Christian  consciousness,  he  represents  not 
only  all  creation  as  groaning  and  travailing  together,  longing  to  be 
delivered  and  introduced  into  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of 
God,  but  even  those  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  Spirit,  as 
groaning  within  themselves,  waiting  for  the  adoption — the 
redemption  of  the  body,  as  inseparable  from  the  glorification  of 
the  whole  man.     And    just   because  this  glory    is    something 
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future,  80  long  as  the  believer  is  confined  to  earth  he  speaks  of 
being  saved  by  hope ;  and  just  because  the  hope  that  is  seen  is 
not  hope,  we  hope  for  that  we  see  not,  and  with  patience  do  we 
wait  for  it.  The  mighty  inheritance  of  life  and  blessedness  is  not 
the  less  real  or  the  less  certain,  l>ecause  it  is  future  and  out  of 
sight.  Faith  is  the  confidence  of  things  hoped  for — the  conviction 
of  things  not  seen.  Ha^^ng  been  brought  into  personal  union  ^ith 
the  hving  Christ,  and  conscious  of  life  in  Him,  faith  staggers  at 
nothing  which  rests  on  the  promise  and  the  veracity  of  God. 
Having  not  spared  his  own  Son,  but  given  him  up  for  our  redemption, 
how  shall  He  not  with  him  also  fix»ely  give  us  all  things  ?  True 
it  is,  that  the  futurities  of  the  Christian  are  inccmccivably  greater 
and  more  considerable  than  what  he  enjoys  on  this  side  the  glori- 
fied state ;  but  magnificent  and  unutterable  as  they  aix)  in  their 
character,  they  are  yet  something  less  than  their  procuring  cause 
— the  magnitude  and  the  grandeur  of  the  Saviour's  stupendous 
work  of  mediation. 

Taking  these  various  truths  in  their  relative  and  (Mimbined 
harmony,  we  at  once  perceive  the  force  and  fulness  of  our  A|)ostle's 
views,  in  which  he  represents  the  Sanour  as  "  made  of  God  unto 
us,  wisdom,  and  righteousness,  and  sanctification,  and  redenf[)tion ;" 
but  how  this  is  possible  on  any  other  supposition  than  the  substi- 
tution and  sacrificial  offering  of  Christ,  we  are  at  a  bx^s**  to  under- 
stand. Let  us  grant  that  the  Holy  Son  of  God  sharcHl  our  sin  in 
the  sense  of  it,  in  sorrow  for  it,  and  in  a  vicarious  confession  of  it, 
in  what  sense  can  even  this  ciaifession  Ik*  said  to  have  l)t*en  **  ex- 
piatory?" Did  that  confession  take  out  sin  away,  and  rend*T 
confession  on  our  part  unnecessar}'  ?  If  it  wen*  ivally  vicarious 
and  expiatory,  and  included  all  that  was  nHjuired  to  reinstate  our 
feUen  race  in  the  favour  and  friendship  of  God,  then  we  an»  thus 
necessitated  to  beUeve  in  universal  redemption.  If  Christ  has  made 
confession  in  the  name  and  on  In^half  of  all,  ttu*n  the  sins  of  uU 
are  forgiven ;  and  their  salvation  follt»ws  as  a  matter  of  course. 
But  how  can  the  mere  confession  <»f  a  crime  exoiate  the  crime  of 
which  confession  is  thus  made  'f  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  tell 
US  of  the  dignity  and  the  indeiR'ndence  of  Him  who  has  undertaken 
this  confession.  His  ver\'  pre-eminence  is  only  a  mon»  awfully 
solemn  attestation  of  the  fact  of  our  guilt.  \U\X  his  pre-(*minenw 
is  not  expiation  ;  nor  cjm  expiation  ever  1k^  confttundi^l  with  con- 
fession. It  needed  not  that  the  Sni  of  (iod  .should  U^*ome  in- 
canmto  to  make  a  vicarious  ai-knowlcdgmcnt  of  our  sin  ;  nor  did 
the  Father  demand  any  such  acknowK^lgmcnt  fi-om  Him.  Tlie 
fiu5t  of  our  guilt  was  incontrovertible  ;  and  wb:it  the  i*xigciM'ii»s  of 
the  case  required  was,  not  that  some  (»ne  should  makt*  confession 
in  our  name  and  on  our  behalf,  but  undertake  to  meet  the  claims 
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of  that  law  which  we  had  transgressed,  maintain  inviolate  all 
the  principles  of  inflexible  righteousness,  and  yet  lay  a  basis,  broad 
and  sure,  for  the  unlimited  exercise  of  Divine  mercy.  And 
this,  we  repeat,  could  not  have  been  done  otherwise  than  our 
Apostle  asserts  in  all  his  writings.  We  shall  doubtless  be  told 
that  his  mind,  with  all  its  superior  power  and  culture,  was  fettered 
and  confined  by  Jewish  prejudices,  predilections,  and  modes  of 
thought ;  but,  unhappily  for  those  who  believe  this,  the  Apostle 
informs  us  that  it  was  nothing  short  of  a  struggle  to  free  himself 
from  the  narrower  circle  of  Jewish  life,  and  identify  himself  with 
the  followers  of  Jesus  ;  and  that  without  even  once  coming  into 
contact  with  the  Apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ,  he  received  every 
item  of  his  Christian  knowledge  by  immediate  revelation.  Did 
the  Spirit  of  Inspiration  reveal  to  him  what  is  not  true  P  Or  did 
He  so  reveal  the  truth,  that  the  Apostle  could  not  but  misappre- 
hend it  ?-— or,  apprehending  it,  did  he  misinterpret  and  falsely 
state  it  ?  Very  few,  we  presume,  will  be  prepared  to  accept  these 
alternatives.  And  yet  we  do  not  see  how  we  can  reject  them  if  it 
be  true  that  in  our  Apostle's  writings  the  words  "  propitiation," 
"sacrifice,"  "ransom,"  and  "atonement,"  mean  nothing  more 
than  a  Vicarious  or  expiatory  confession  of  sin.  Human  redemp- 
tion is  a  work  still  to  be  accomplished.  The  Christian  Testament, 
with  its  entire  body  of  statement,  is  a  cunningly  devised  fable. 
The  substitution  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  a  purely  Jewish  idea. 
Justification  by  faith  is  a  legal  fiction.  The  work  of  sanctification 
is  a  dogma  of  the  Schools.  Evangelical  Religion  is  but  the  creed 
of  a  part)\  Men  who  lay  claim  to  more  philosophy  than  piety, 
may  affect  to  pity  our  weakness  and  our  credulity,  but  we  are  not 
thus  to  be  cheated  out  of  the  sublime  realities  of  our  Faith.  We 
hold  no  doubtful  or  disputatious  creed,  but  "  the  faithful  saying" 
of  our  Apostle.  We  have  followed  no  cunningly-devised  fable, 
but  that  which  has  broadly  impressed  upon  it  the  seal  and  signa- 
ture of  God.  We  have  graspea,  not  a  shadow,  but  the  substance ; 
and  until  it  can  be  proved,  with  all  the  force  of  a  moral  demon- 
stration, that  the  Christian  Scheme,  as  it  is  now  understood  and 
set  forth,  does  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  our  fallen  condition,  in 
hannony  with  all  the  known  principles  of  the  Divine  Adnunistra- 
tion : — till  this  is  displaced  by  something  involving  a  higher 
wisdom,  a  purer  justice,  a  wider  beneficence,  or  a  richer  grace,  we 
are  quite  content  to  take  our  place  side  by  side  with  the  Apostle, 
and  to  say  with  him,  in  the  mU  glow  of  life,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death — "God  forbid  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  Cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
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II. 

A   C0:N^TRAST:— OR,    THEOLOGICAL    DIFFERENCES. 

EX   PAUCIS   DISCE   OMNES. 

What  literary  object  is  half  so  interesting  as  the  interpretation  of 
God's  word  1'^  In  this  age,  which  has  been  fertile  in  the  assailants  of 
the  majesty  of  Scripture,  He  is  also  bringing  forth,  out  of  his  treasury 
of  mind,  interpreters  of  His  Volume  of  the  true  Newtonic  type, 
as  remarkable  for  humility  as  for  wisdom ;  men,  in  whom  modesty 
accompanies  information,  and  comprehensiveness  of  details  leads 
to  real  and  precious  generalizations ;  men  who  are  finding  in  the 
Holy  Books  wonders  correspondent  to  the  discoveries  which  the 
miscroscope  and  telescope  have  brought  to  the  human  eye ;  and  who 
yet  are  able  to  bow  their  heads  in  more  devout  adoration  of  all  the 
hidden  truth  which  their  researches  have  brought  to  light 
England  has  the  distinguished  honour  of  being  richest  in  minds  of 
this  excellent  order.  They  are  a  special  gift : — ^but  it  is  an 
interesting  inquiry,  whether  there  be  secondary  causes  to  which 
we  may  attribute  the  tendency  to  produce  this  kind  of  divines. 
Some  may  trace  it  to  her  enjo}Tnent  of  a  well-balanced 
political  constitution,  which  has  ^ven  her  sons  a  habit  of 
msisting  firmly  on  their  rights  m  the  State,  and  yet  has 
accustomed  them  to  surrender  from  time  to  time  such  portion 
of  those  rights  as  the  common  weal  requires.  Liberty,  taught  Dr. 
Johnson,  is  mutual  restraint  and  the  preservation  of  as  many  of  our 
rights  as  possible ;  and  certainly  if  persons  enter  not  upon  the  study 
of  theology  without  being,  on  the  one  hand,  ready  to  die  for  truth, 
and,  on  the  other,  able  to  distinguish  between  the  essential  and  the 
accidental,  they  are  not  safely  accoutred  for  the  combat — unfaith- 
fulness or  presumption  will  divide  them  among  themselves.  But 
we  prefer  to  assume,  that  it  is  owing  rather  to  that  other  and 
earlier  blessing,  on  which  national  liberty  itself  is  built — the  long 
possession  of  the  Inspired  Writings,  and  the  long  asserted  and  never 
intermitted  system  of  examining  that  volume,  each  man  for  him- 
self, to  guide,  to  support,  and  to  save. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure,  then,  that  we  observe  that  the  possession 
and  use  of  Scripture  is,  after  long  trial  and  much  abuse,  turning  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Scripture  itself,  and  that  learning  is  b^;inning 
anew  to  pour  its  choicer  stores  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.  We  seem  to 
have  passed  the  border  of  an  era,  when  the  fallacies  of  Neol(^  will 
be  tested  in  \'igorous  conflict,  until  these  foolish  errors  (and  all 
errors  are  foolish)  shall  give  way  before  the  better  tempered  spears 
of  more  reverent  sons  and  soldiers  of  the  Cross. 


The  one  grand  field  of  inquiry  for  man,  with  his  limited 
knowledge  and  his  vast  destinies,  his  weighty  responsibility  and 
mj-sterious  fiillibiiity,  is  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  To  settle 
what  God's  intinitc  knowledge  and  wisdom  have  made  known,  is 
the  one  great  inquii^-,  compared  with  which  all  others  are  "  imper- 
tinenecs,"  The  wisdom  from  tlie  Highest,  must  needs  be  the 
highest  Tftisdom. 

There  are  preliminary  inquiries,  such  as — Is  the  hook  from  God  P 
"WTiat  is  the  amount  of  its  authenticity,  and,  how  fur  is  the  text  cor- 
rect ?  But  when  these  points  are  settled,  the  first  with  an  absolute, 
the  second  with  an  approximate  affirmative  conclusion,  the  great 
question  arises — AVhat  is  the  true  meaning  and  use  of  tite  Kord»  ? 
On  what  principles  are  they  to  he  inteqtreted  and  appUed  ?  And 
included  in  this,  we  find  the  grand  inquirj-  feeing  us — tVhat  is  the 
nature  of  the  inspii-ation  ?  Upon  this  all  others  nang.  Till  tliis  ia 
settled,  a  man  is  not  safe  in  applying  the  Bible  to  his  doily  life, 
much  less  in  preaching  a  scnnou.  For  if  the  rule  itself  he  capable  of 
imperfection,  what  must  he  the  issue  of  using  it  for  perfect  P  And 
if  it  be  imperfect,  who  can  dare  to  say  where  the  imperfectiou  hes  p 
This  has  always  appeared  to  us  on  irrecoverable  infirmitj-  in  those 
who  do  not  maintain  some  kind  of  verbal  inspiration.  For,  if  the 
words  are  not  all  correct,  which  are  the  incorrect  ones?  The  very 
word  I  lean  upon  may  be  the  situs  of  weakness — the  very  spot  oif 
inaccm-acy.  To  hold  general  inspiration  is  to  gi-asp  a  Proteus — to 
hold  a  cloud.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  great 
heretical  volume*  of  the  day,  every  point  of  belief  suiTondered. 
every  fixed  principle  unfixed,  everj'  security  parted  from ;  and  the 
reader  sent  to  wander  in  a  trackless  ocean  of  thought,  without 
compass  and  without  star,  the  self-reHance  of  puny  man  holding 
the  useless  hchn.  Doubtless  all  these  uncertainties  are  the  natural 
fruit  of  that  one  divergence  from  the  only  safety,  whereon  their 
predocessors  went  astray,t  when  they  at&rmed  that  inspiration  has 
Its  degrees,  and  that  Butler  and  Shakespeare  have  a  kind  of  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  the  Bible. 

But  it  is  almost  self-evident  that  errors  arc  not  resisted  by 
running  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Because  we  renounce  the 
notiim  of  a  general  or  pai-tial  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  we  are  not 
driven  to  maintain  a  hard  mechanical  theory  which  makes  man 
nothing  mure  than  the  mere  mouth  of  God's  words,  a  purely 
dci)eudcnt  and  in  no  respect  self-active  instrument  in  His  hands ; 
nor  again,  because  we  say  that  every  word  is  of  God,  and  therefor* 
true,  are  we  constrained  to  maintam  that  the  language  is  always 
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framed  with  strict  logical  precision.  Do  men  write  letters  soP  Do 
men  converse  so  P  Is  it  not  speech  a  tying  of  wings  on  the  feet  of 
Mercury  ?  And  does  not  brevity  cause  obscurity,  just  because  it 
is  a  surrender  of  exact  precision  ?  Br^vis  esse  lahoro :  obscurus  fio. 
The  glory  of  the  Scriptures  is,  that  they  are  in  common  languase, 
in  popular  utterances,  so  that  he  that  runs  may  read.  They  are  the 
poor  man's  book — the  book  of  the  hitherto  untaught  savage.  But 
with  all  this,  it  is  the  book  of  God,  and  every  word  is  his.  The 
combination  of  these  two  ideas — popular  style  with  their  being  toards 
from  God — ^it  may  req^uire  much  wisdom  to  lay  down  harmoniously; 
but  divines  may  rest  m  comfort  during  the  process,  for  the  people 
of  England  have  some  understanding,  and  thet/  have  arrived 
already  at  a  fair  approximation  towards  the  right  conclusion  on 
this  point. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  deep  danger,  particularly  affecting  those 
who  lay  claim  to  knowledge,  and  who  pride  themselves  on  freedom 
from  vulgar  errors,  in  the  circulation  of  books  of  the  types  already 
referred  to.      There  is  a  fascination  in  error,  whether  or  not  its 
source  be  the  pride  that  lost  us  Paradise.     Error  is  comparatively 
new,  or  else  takes  care  to  seem  such  ;  and  the  great  traders  in  it, 
retail  it  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  assumption  of  this  character. 
It  is  therefore  with  pain  that  we  peruse  a  passage  like  the  follow- 
ing, though  its  excess  ought  to  be  its  antidote.     The  writer  in  the 
article,  "  Stances  Historiqucs  de  Geneve,"  in  the  volume  first  men- 
tioned, wTites  thus  regarding  the  momentous  and  deep  topic  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  heathen  to  their  Maker  :* — "  If  our  traditions," 
t.  e,  our  commonly  current  opinions,  "  tell  us  that  the  non-chriis- 
tian  races  are  involved  in  the  curse  and  perdition  of  Adam,  and 
may  justly  be  punished  hereafter  individually  for  his  transgression, 
not  having  been  extricated  from  it  by  saving  faith,  tee  are  disposed  to 
think  that  our  traditions  cannot  herein  fairly  declare  to  us  the 
words  and  inferences  of  Scripture  " — i.  e.  we  should  believe  that 
estimate  of  the  state  of  the  heathen  unscriptural.     "  But  if  on 
examination  it  should  turn   out,  that  they  have"  (i.  e.  that  the 
common  ideas  on  this  point  are  in  accordance  either  with   the 
words  of  the  Bible,  or  are  just  inferences  from  them),  "ire  must  9ay 
that  the  authors  of  the  Scriptural  books  have,  in  those  matters, 
represented  to  us  their  own  inadequate  conceptions,  and  not  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  of  God^^ — that  is  to  say,  some  portions,  or  verses,  or  parts 
of  versos  in  the  Bible  are  altogether  wrong.  But  if  I  can  admit  that 
some  are  wrong,  why  not  others  ? — and  how  shall  I  sever  between 
the  true  and  the  untrue — how  winnow  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  P  It 
is  not  anymore  God's  word,  but  the  word  of  God  and  man  jointly, 

*  Essays  And  Reriews,  p.  164. 
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or  rather  severally;  and  what  becomes  of  the  promises  or  the 
threatenings,  as  well  as  of  the  teachings  ?  I  rise  from  a  rock  and 
set  my  feet  on  a  shifting  sand — a  quaking  morass.  Surely  the 
excess  of  unbelief  in  such  books  might  well  become  their  remedy. 
But  the  conclusion  of  the  passage  is  inimitably  illogical.  One 
wonders  how  a  thinking  man  could  write  it,  "  For  tee  must  con^ 
elude  with  the  Apostle ,  yeUy  let  God  he  true  and  every  man  a  liar,** 
He  puts  "God "  in  this  sentence  where  he  should  have  said  "our 
own  elementary  notions  ;*'  and  "  every  man  "  where  he  should 
have  written  "  these  words  and  inferences  from  Scripture."  How 
strange  it  sounds  written  thus — "  For  we  must  conclude  with  the 
Apostle,  yea,  let  our  own  elementary  notions  of  what  is  right  be 
true,  and  these  words  and  inferences  from  Scripture  liars."  This 
is  one  of  the  assailants  of  our  received  religion  in  these  latter  days. 

How  refreshing  to  turn  to  a  diifercnt  volume  noticed  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Eclectic — "Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels," — whose  introductory  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  vexed 
but  still  blessed  subject  of  the  Inspiration  of  Scripture!  "All 
intelligent  interpretation  of  Scripture  must  be  based  upon  a  strict 
analysis  of  its  idioms  and  words.  To  suppose  that  words  and 
cases  are  convertible,  that  tenses  have  no  absolute  meaning,  that 
forms  of  expression  are  accidental,  is  to  betray  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  all  intercourse  between  men  is  based.  A 
disbelief  in  the  exactness  of  language  is  the  prelude  to  all 
philosophical  scepticism.  And  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
same  tendency  of  mind,  ivhich  discredits  the  fullest  teaching  of  tcorda, 
leads,  however  little  we  may  see  it,  to  the  disparagement  of  all  out* 
ward  revelation.'*  How  exactly  this  agrees  with  the  old  definition 
of  theology — the  word  of  God  interpreted  on  the  principles  of 
grammar  and  common  sense  ! 

I  can  but  give  an  extract  of  the  paragraph  following: — "But 
the  work  is  as  yet  only  half  done.  2'he  literal  sense  is  but  the  source 
from  which  the  spiritual  sense  is  to  he  derived ;  but  exactly  in  pro- 
portion as  a  clear  view  is  gained  of  all  that  is  special  in  tne  object 
and  position  of  each  writer,  it  will  be  found  that  tJie  simple 
record  is  instinct  with  Divine  life;  for,  as  has  been  already  noticed, 
the  external  circumstances  and  mental  characteristics  are  not  mere 
accidents,  but  inasmuch  as  they  influence  his  apprehension  and 
expression  of  the  truth,  they  become  part  of  the  Divine  message." 
They  interweave  themselves  with  it,  so  that  we  must  know  what 
they  are,  in  order  to  abstract  them,  and  so  to  arrive  at  the  clear 
residuum  of  abstract  truth  for  all  ages.  Is  there  not  in  this  quota- 
tion a  sound  philosophy,  a  healthy  manliness,  a  copying  from  the 
life  to  which  we  have  only  to  say — "  Go  on  and  prosper."  Yes, 
how  delightful  to  find  a  mind  which  has  not  only  fed  on  German 
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theology,  but  been  able  to  digest  it !  And  it  is  positively  refresh- 
ing to  find  a  divine,  new  from  the  perusal  of  those  authors,  who 
loosens  the  joints  of  tJie  theological  armour  of  many,  thus  ciilmly 
rejecting  the  favourite  notion  of  Jowett,  that  no  scripture  can  hare 
more  than  one  sense.  (See  Essays  and  Reviews,  pages  i3G8,  372, 
418.)  I  quote  the  last  only.  "  The  apprehension  of  the  original 
meaning  is  inconsistent  with  the  reception  of  a  typical  or  conven- 
tional one.  The  time  will  come  when  educated  men  will  no  more 
believe  that  the  words,  *  Out  of  Eg^-pt  have  I  called  my  scm,' 
(Matthew  ii.  15,  Hosea  xi.  1,)  were  intended  (sir)  by  the  prophet  to 
refer  to  the  return  of  Joseph  and  Mary  from  Eg\'])t,  than  they  are 
now  able  to  believe  the  Roman  Catholic  explanation  of  Genesis 
iii.  15.  Ipsa  conteret  caput  tuum.^^  I  say  not  how  infelicitous  the 
parallel,  because  the  Vulgate  is  wrong,  the  right  wording  being — 
"It  sliall  bruise  thy  head;**  but  I  say,  see  in  Professor  Jowett  to 
what  issues  the  surrender  of  the  verbal  truth  of  Scrij)ture  leads. 
Many  are  the  commentators  who,  by  denying  more  than  one 
meaning  in  any  case,  have  prepared  the  way.  But  let  God's 
word  be  true:  and  let  wise  men  bow  to  it.  When  the  Bible  savs, 
"then  was  fulfilled,'*  let  us  believe  that  it  was;  and  that  when 
the  prediction  was  uttered,  the  particular  fulfilment  was  eomprc- 
hended  in  the  intention  of  the  Spirit. 

My  tutor  at  Cambridge,  six  and  twenty  years  ago,  use<l  to  say, 
"An  inspired  apostle  has  onlv  to  say  such  a  thing  is  so,  f(»r  a  Ger- 
man professor  to  rise  and  declare  it  an  error.*'  I  have  only  this 
minute  read  what  has  brought  this  to  my  mind  anew ;  but,  as  in 
former  instances,  it  is  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  a  German, 
but  an  Oxford  Professor  of  Greek,  who  has  caught  this  diseojie  of 
denpng  what  an  inspired  ai)ostle  affirms.  St.  Paul  (I  say  St. 
Paul,  for  the  last  idea  is  that  vSt.  Lukc^  wn>tc  the  letter  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  he  wrote  the  Gosix'l  ^nth  his  name,  under  St.  Paul's 
superintendence.  Be  it  so.  ( >nly  let  nio  say  St.  Paul,)  says  that  the 
Jewish  ritual  was  "  a  figure  for  the  time  then  present,"  and  '*  a 
shadow  of  the  good  things  to  come/*  rui*'  /icXAoiTwi'  dya^uii'.  ^\^lat 
does  one,  whose  mind  is  a  mere  shadow  of  St.  Paul's,  say  ?  **  It  i$ 
incredible  that  God  shouhl  have  instituted  rit(»s  and  ceremonii^ 
which  were  to  be  obsiTvi^d  by  a  whole  people  throughout  their 
history,  to  teach  mankind,  1, .")(>()  yrurs  af^4'rwanls,  univrtainly, 
and  in  afigure^  a  l(*ss<m  which  Christ  tauglit  T»lainly,  and  without 
a  figure."*  St.  Paul,  a  Jew,  says,  "the  rit«s  irere  a  figure." 
Professor  Jowett,  not  a  Jew,  says,  *'  It  is  incriHli!»le."  I  shut  up 
this  contention  by  the  old  sanng  just  reverscnl,  '' Siauru*  ^limifiM 
ait;  Varitts  Sucronensis  ncgat.      Utri  credit im,  Qufrit^M  /" 

But  this  is  indeed  a  specimen  of  what  comes  nf  gnural  views  of 

•  Jowett  on  some  of  St.  VaxxW  Kpl^lle*.     Vol.  II.  p.  5a3, 
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inspiration.  The  Professor  goes  directly  against  St.  Paul,  because 
he  does  not  believe  the  words  inspired.  But  what  shall  be  said  of 
such  an  assertion  as  the  following  ?  "  If  we  can  introduce  the 
New  Testament  into  the  Old,  we  may  with  equul  right  introduce 
tradition  or  Church  History  into  the  New."  The  articles  of  Mr. 
Jowett's  Church  say,  "  The  Old  Testament  is  not  contrary  to  the 
New ;"  but  do  they  say  that  tradition  and  Church  History  are 
never  contrary  to  the  New  ?  Again,  he  says,  "  It  would  be 
ridiculous  to  assume  a  spiritual  meaning  in  the  Homeric  rites  and 
sacrifices,  although  they  may  be  different  in  other  respects ;  have 
we  any  more  reason  for  inferring  such  a  meaning  in  the  Mosaic  P" 
No  more  reason  than  that  it  is  expressly  asserted  in  the  New 
Testament.  Where  will  this  unbelief  end,  and  what  is  its  secret 
charm  ?  If  the  truth  is  to  be  spoken,  the  charm  lies  chiefly  in 
two  things : — the  first,  that  this  new  and  bold  hardihood  of  asser- 
tion is  flattering  to  intellectual  pride ;  and  the  second,  that  it  is  a 
line  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Evangelical  School,  the  cross  of 
being  reckoned  m  which  many  like  not  to  take  up  and  bear. 
Evangelicals  have  had  their  faults,  and  have  some  stul ;  but  they 
have  fought  the  battle,  and  won  it  too,  in  behalf  of  the  great  vital 
principles  of  the  Gospel  of  Salvation.  And  yet  it  is  the  fashion 
with  not  a  few,  first  to  profit  by  the  light  which  their  predecessors 
have  shed,  and  then  to  make  use  of  it  to  see  how  to  strike  them 
down  and  ride  over  them.  I  happen  to  know  of  a  certainty,  that 
the  Tractarian  movement  distinctly  sprang  out  of  antipathy  to  the 
professors  of  Evangelical  truth.  In  fact,  this  marked  its  course  all 
along.  And  now  this  new  inroad  of  scepticism,  though  from  the 
opposite  quarter  of  thought,  has  its  rise  m  the  same  antipathy  to 
the  plain  and  humbling  truths  of  the  GospeL  Anything  rather 
than  these  will  the  natural  heart  welcome. 

But  to  the  unsophisticated,  and  to  those  who  have  been  but 
partially  led  astray,  we  make  appeal.  If  there  be  no  real  and 
thorough  inspiration  of  the  icords  of  Scripture,  there  is  no  certain 
message  from  God  at  all ;  no  foundation  for  grammatical  reasoning 
upon  it ;  no  surety  of  any  doctrine  whatever.  We  are  all  building 
on  sand;  and  the  faith  of  our  reUgious  ancestors  from  the 
beginning  has  been  a  mere  conjecture.  Whence  then  did  their 
faith  catch  its  "  overcoming  power,"  and  achieve  its  glorious  deeds 
of  Christian  heroism  ?  Whence  came  the  wisdom  of  these  men 
and  their  mighty  works  ?  The  simple  cause  is  that  they  beUeved 
IN  God,  because  they  believed  in  His  Word.* 

*  The  subject  involved  in  this  short  article  is  every  day  gathering  additional 
interest  and  importance,  and  the  Biblical  student  should  make  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Westcott's  admirable  volume,  entitled,  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Oospels." 

^    C    A 
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III. 

THE   PROVINCE    OF    REASON* 

Since  we  wrote  our  criticism  of  ManseH's  Bampton  Lecture,  we 
have  been  the  quiet  but  attentive  on-lookers  of  the  tumultuous  con- 
troversy which  that  celebrated  work  has  excited.  The  spectacle  has 
been  novel  and  full  of  interest.  Strange,  that  in  the  nineteenth  oen- 
tuiy,  and  in  this  country,  amid  the  whirr  of  its  spinning-jennies,  the 
whistle  of  its  engines,  the  roar  of  its  furnaces  and  forges,  and  the 
multitudinous  activities  that  are  the  characteristic  features  of  modem 
civilization,  there  should  burst  out  suddenly  a  tempest  of  scholastic 
disputation,  which  has  embroiled  and  vexed  the  country,  as  fiercely 
as  any  of  the  famous  jousts  of  rival  schoolmen  in  the  dull  pre- 
Baconian  age.  Plumed  in  our  spreading,  many-eyed  sciences,  we 
had  begun  to  despise  the  tedious  logical  wrangling  of  the  schools  in 
the  middle  ages,  as  endless  and  meaningless  humdrum,  and  the 
grave  Doctors  who  engaged  in  it  as  simple  dotards.  Their  contro- 
yersies  we  had  branded  as  a  mere  logomachy — a  petty  word-quibbling, 
in  which  no  essential  truth  was  involved;  and  while  busy  in  our 
grand  researches,  digging  the  bowels  of  the  earth  to  learn  its  his- 
tory, or  scanning  the  heavens  to  disclose  their  order — studies  con- 
ceived to  be  of  paramount  value,  because  they  contribute  to  the 
physical  welfare  of*  mankind — we  dreamt  that  these  schools  and 
schoolmen,  their  themes  and  terminology,  had  passed  away  irreco- 
yerably  from  the  earth,  and 

"Upwhirl'd  aloft,  had 
Fled  &et  the  backaide  of  the  world  far  off, 
Into  a  Limbo,  large  and  broad,  tince  call'd 
The  Paradue  of  Fools." 

But  we  have  been  undeceived.  All  at  once  we  see  men  of  the 
highest  celebrity  and  intelligence  resuming  the  very  controversies 
which  re-echoed  in  the  schools,  arraying  themselves  in  similar 
antagonism,  reviving  their  dead  terminology,  and  wielding  it  with  a 
logical  dexterity  and  a  zealous  animosity  which  would  do  honour  to 
the  most  subtle  and  seraphic  of  the  old  Doctors.  Fury  would  not  be 
too  strong  a  word  to  describe  the  temper  in  which  Mr.  l^laurice  assaOed 
Mr.  Mansell,  or  in  which  Mr.  Manscll  n^pelled  the  assault ;  and  Mr. 
Young,  who  has  joined  the  meUc^  has  too  easily  imitated  their  pas* 
sionate  stvle.  We  regret  that  the  great  scholastic  controversy  of  our 
day,  to  which  we  have  summoned  our  readers*  attention,  has  been 
disfigured  by  a  very  blameable  asjK'rity  and  rudeness  of  language 

*  The  Provlnee  of  Reaaon :  a  Critictaro  of  the  lUmpton  Lectare  oo  the  LimiU 
sf  Reli|^<N»  Thought.  Bj  John  Yotuig^  LJ^  D.  London :  bmiih.  Elder,  and  Co. 
Cora^ 
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Upon  Mr.  Maurice  the  gravamen  of  this  charge  must  fall.  His 
first  work, — "  What  is  Revelation  ?  " — ^pnbHshed  as  a  reply  to  the 
Bampton  Lectare,  is  unexampled  in  this  centmy  for  the  rabid  dis* 
temper  and  recklessness  of  its  onslaught.  We  are  grieved  but  not 
surprised  that  Mr.  Mansell  was  exasperated  to  write  a  haughty, 
crushing,  but  somewhat  nncourteous  defence ;  which,  however,  we 
are  happy  to  record,  has  provoked  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Maurice, 
in  which,  while  he  maintains  with  strenuous  fidelity  the  deep  con- 
victions expressed  in  his  former  volume,  he  displays,  as  a  contro- 
versialist, a  more  knightly  and  generous  spirit. 

This  controversy  is  doubtless  calculated  to  awaken  deep  interest, 
and  to  produce  strong  convictions  on  one  side  or  the  other,  in  the 
minds  of  earnest  students,  for  it  concerns  directly  the  certainty  and 
extent  of  our  highest  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  God — and 
indirectly  it  determines  the  reality  of  all  human  Imowledge.  Fur- 
ther, it  brings  into  clear  issue  many  fundamental  positions  which 
have  been  diversely  but  tacitly  assumed,  and  haVe  been  the  hidden 
underlying  premises  of  nearly  all  modem  theological  controversies; 
so  that,  in  fact,  this  controversy  contains  within  itself  the  settlement 
of  these.  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  quickly. decided,  and  indeed,  in 
some  of  its  issues,  will  never  be  decided — the  old  eternal  distinctions 
of  Platonist  and  Aristotelian  abiding  still,  to  separate  two  classes  of 
human  minds  that  will  always  pronounce  antagonistic  judgment  on 
certain  points.  Mr.  Young's  book  presents  with  tolerable  precision, 
the  popular  objections  which  are  taken  against  the  Bampton  Lecture, 
so  that  a  revision  of  it  will  enable  ns  to  expound  more  clearly  Mr. 
Mansell 's  philosophy,  where  these  objections  arise  from  obvious 
misapprehension  ;  and  to  refute  it  where  these  objectioi^s,  speaking 
a  popular  voice,  indicate  some  mortal  flaw  in  his  system,  a  gape 
underneath  its  faultless  logical  equipment. 

Mr.  Maurice's  vehement  reasoning  is  deduced  mainly  from  the 
peculiar  dogmas  which  he  is  known  to  avow  in  his  theological  specu- 
lations, so  that  a  review  of  his  two  works  will  lead  us  to  the  consi- 
deration of  those  extraordinary  religious  theories  which  yet,  by  his 
fervent  eloquence,  he  has  impressed  so  deeply  upon  the  age,  in  order 
that  we  may  comprehend  and  adjudge  the  points  in  dispute  between 
Mr.  Mansell  and  him.  Thus  distinct,  the  works  of  Young  and 
Maurice  require  special  and  individual  criticism. 

As  we  are  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Young  along  the  wide  track  within 
which  he  has  enclosed  "  The  Province  of  Reason,"  we  shall  select 
three  of  his  capital  divisions  for  review,  commencing,  however, 
with  a  division  of  our  own  for  miscellaneous  criticism.  This  article, 
accordingly,  has  these  four  divisions  : — 

I.  Miscellaneous  Criticism. 

II.  Criticism  of  Chapters  II.  and  III.  of  Section  I.  concerning 
"  Rationalism." 
III.  Criticism  of  Section  VI.  concerning  "  Reason  and  Faith." 
rV.  Criticism  of  Section  11.  concerning  "Applications  of  Logic." 
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I.  Mr.  Yonng  begins  his  book  with  some  ejaculatoiy  sentences, 
supposed  to  be  the  first  breath-takings  of  the  reader  after  emerging 
from  the  depths  of  the  Bampton  Lecture  ;  they  are  aa  it  were  the 
first  glances  of  light  darting  through  the  dark  bewilderment  of  the 
reader's  mind,  and  striking  upon  the  grand  mountain  errors  of  the 
book. 

Now  as  these  sentences  give  us  his  first  impressions  of  Mr. 
Mansell's  work,  so  we  gather  from  them  our  tirst  impressions 
of  Mr.  Mansell's  critic,  and  of  the  book  he  has  written.  One 
of  these- ejaculations  is — "Here  is  a  liigh  and  extended  argu- 
ment— an  elaborate  book  !  On  what  ?  The  Infinite,  the  Uncon- 
ditioned, the  Absolute.  The  author  boldly  goes  into  the  region  of 
the  inconceivable,  a  jyriori  truths,  the  region  of  pure  abstraction,  the 
region  of  pure  subjective  logic.  But  the  principle  which  he  seeks 
to  establish  is,  that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  reasoninj^ 
respecting  the  Infinite,  incapable  of  conceiving  the  Infinite  at  all. 
Either  his  course  is  legitimate,  and  then  his  principle  is  demolislie<i ; 
or  his  course  is  illegitimate  and  nugatory,  and  then  his  principle 
is  yet  undefended,  unestablished,"  —  a  passage  which  we  invite 
our  readers  to  re-peruse  and  analyse  it  with  us  —  as  to  /artn. 
Mr.  Mansell's  argument  is  not  **  On  the  Infinite,"  but  on  "  The 
Limits  of  Religious  Thought,'*  in  proving  the  existence  of  which  he 
shows  that  the  Infinite — that  vhicfi  U  without  limits — cannot  perforce 
be  contained  within  them.  If  a  man  shows  that  Grt^at  Britain  is 
limited  by  the  "  white  and  wailing  fringe"  of  the  ocean,  and  then 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  some  who  suppose  the  Continent  of  Eurujie 
to  be  comprised  in  Britain,  this  argument  can  scarcely  be  described 
as  being  "  On  Europe."  Mr.  Young  evidently  intends  the  four 
phases  of  the  next  sentence  to  Ix?  synon^-mous — **the  inconceivable," 
**  d  priori  truths,"  "  pure  abstraction,"  '*  subjective  logic,"  or 
else  the  sentence  is  mere  verbiage ;  and  yet  being  philosophiwd 
terms,  they  have  a  most  pivcise  meaning,  and  are  not  only  not 
synonymous,  but  are  neither  reliite<l,  nor  Ix'ar  the  lejust  resemblance 
to  each  other.  A  two-lined  rectilineal  fi^'uit*,  a  round  square*,  an 
indivisible  atom,  infinite  space, — -are  all  ineoneeivable,  but  they 
bear  no  relation  or  similarity  to  "  <)  //n«/r»  truths,"  such  as 
"  every  change  has  a  cause ;"  or  to  any  "pui-e  abstnietiou"  in  which 
some  element  involved  in  a  concrete  perception  is  isolated,  and 
contemplated  alone,  such  as  **  Ik'ing,"  **  Colour,"  *'  Life,"  or  to  any 
law  of  **  subjective  logic,"  which  Mr.  Young  can  invent  or  discover. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  none  of  these  terms  which  Mr.  Young 
innocently  confounds  together,  exci'pt  the  first,  has  the  slightest 
connection  with  Mr.  Mansell's  l)ook,  which  neither  treats  on  a  yn'ori 
truths,  abstraction,  nor  logic ;  and  when  Mr.  Young  says,  '*  the 
author  boldly  goes  into  the  Iticonceivuble,"  he  .states  in  so  many 
words  the  very  thing  Mr.  Mansell  does  nut  do.  The  aim  of  his 
work  is,  to  show  that  the  Infinite  or  Absolute,  into  which  so  many 
speculators  boldly  plunge,  is  and  must  he  inconceivable  by  the 
human    mind  —  that   their   speculations,    consequently,    an*     pore 
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foilr,  and  so  to  protest  that  he  himself  will  not  go  into  that  formless 
Toid,  and  to  warn  others  against  going.  Henoe  to  aocose  the 
Bampton  Lecturer  on  this  ground,  is  to  aocose  the  **  Prindpia"  of 
Isaac  Xewton,  becaose  it  puts  the  earth  in  the  centre  of  the  Solar 
SvstenL,  or  the  life  of  Washington^  becaose  he  fonght  and  schemed 
to  maintain  the  British  role  over  the  States  of  America. 

"  But,"  savs  Mr.  Yoong,  **  the  principle  he  seeks  to  establish  is, 
that  the  homan  mind  is  incapable  of  reasoning  respecting  the 
Infinite,  incapable  of  conceiving  the  Infinite  at  alL"  Xow  we  ask, 
what  does  Mr.  Yoong  intend  by  this  convenient  generality, 
"  reasoning  respecting  the  Infinite  r"  Does  he  mean  reasoning  ^^x^m 
it,  or  of  it,  as  if  it  were  known  ?  Then,  Mr.  Mansell  does  deny  the 
possibHity  of  soch  reasoning,  becaose  he  denies  the  existence  of  the 
knowledge  which  it  assomes.  Or  does  he  mean  all  reasoning  that 
shall  bear  allusion  or  reference  to  the  Infinite  ?  Then  Mr.  Mansell^s 
book  is  plain  proof  that  he  does  not  consider  the  homan  mind  inca- 
pable of  soch  reasoning.  Dr.  Yoong  misrepresents  the  fdcts  whic^ 
he  finds  in  the  Bampton  Lectore.  He  says,  "  either  his  coorse  is 
legitimate,  and  then  his  principle  is  demolished,"  Ac.  In  other 
words,  because  Mr.  Mansell  reasons  respecting  the  Infinite  in  the 
sense  of  proving  its  inconceivability,  therefore  the  homan  mind  is 
capkable  of  reasoning  respecting  the  Infinite  in  the  sense  of  knowing 
it,  and  Tnalnug  dedoctions  from  it.  Here  is  the  syllogism  of  this 
argument : — 

Mr.  ^f  an  sell  has  written  a  book  in  which  he  reasons  Tespectmg 

the  Infinite. 

To  reason  respecting  the  Infinite  implies  that  we  can  conceive  it. 

Therefore,  ^Ir.  Mansell *s  course  demolishes  his  own  principle, 
that  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  conceiving  the  Infinite.  The 
syllooism  looks  well,  till  the  minor  premiss  be  examined,  and  it  is 
remembered  that  Mr.  !Mansell"s  reasoning  respecting  the  Infinite  is 
to  prove  that  a  finite  mind  cannot  conceive  it.  Does  the  conclusion, 
then,  hold  r  When  a  man  reasons  against  a  proposition,  does  he  in 
the  verv  act  assert  its  truth  ? 

We  give  only  another  of  these  hasty  judgments  pronounced  by 
Mr.  Young  in  his  introduction  on  the  Bampton  Lecture,  which  will 
set  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  similar  blunders  throughout  the 
bc»ok. 

"  With  the  external  evidences  of  a  Divine  Revelation — with  these, 
the  Bampton  Lecturer  maintains,  and  these  only,  reason  has  any- 
thing to  do.''* 

This  passaee  is  supposed  to  give  an  impression  of  the  Bampton 
Lecture  immediately  after  its  perusal ;  and  yet  it  is  almost  incr€;dible 
that  any  one  should  have  written  this,  when  the  eighth,  the  last 
lecture,  is  lar^relv  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  true  nature  and 

•  •*  ProTiDoe  of  Reason,"  p.  18. 
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worth  of  the  InUmcd  Evidences  of  revealed  Religion,  in  which  Mr. 
Mansell  amplifies  and  illustrates  the  following  profound  reflections: — 

"  In  one  sense,  no  doubt,  the  conienis  of  a  Revelation  are  included 
among  its  evidences ;  but  that  very  inclusion  gives  them  a  totally 
diflerent  significance  and  weight  from  that  to  which  they  lay  claim, 
when  considered  as  the  basis  of  a  philosophical  criticism.  In  the 
one  case,  they  are  judged  by  their  conformity  to  the  supposed  nature 
and  purposes  of  God  ;  in  the  other,  by  their  adaptation  to  the  actual 
circumstances  and  wants  of  man.  In  the  one  case,  they  are  regarded 
as  furnishing  a  simple  and  a  certain  criterion  ;  for  on  the  supposition 
that  our  reason  is  competent  to  determine,  from  our  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  Nature,  what  the  characteristics  of  a  true  Revelation 
ought  to  be,  we  are  entitled  by  virtue  of  that  criterion  alone  to  reject 
whatever  does  not  satisfy  its  requirements.  In  the  other  case,  they 
are  regarded  as  furnishing  only  one  probable  presumption  out  of 
many — a  presumption  which  may  confirm,  and  be  confirmed  by, 
coinciding  testimony  from  other  sources,  or,  on  the  contrary,  may  be 
outweighed  when  we  come  to  balance  probabihties  by  conflicting 
evidence  on  the  other  side." 

Yet,  with  external  evidences  alone^  Mr.  Young  informs  us,  the 
writer  of  the  above  paragraph  maintains,  reason  has  anything  to 
do.  We  heartily  wish  Mr.  Young  had  given,  in  his  introductory 
chapter,  worthier  pledges  for  correct  quotation  and  clear  criticism  in 
the  chapters  that  follow.  But  if  he  had,  they  would  have  been 
broken. 

(2.)  Mr.  Mansell  begins  his  volume  by  contrasting  two  opposite 
flystems  of  rehgious  criticism,  which  he  denominates  Dogmatism  and 
Rationalism;  the  former  accepts  the  doctrines  revealed  in  the  Bible, 
but,  deeming  that  single  authority  insecure,  f  )rtifies  and  establishes 
them  with  logical  demonstration,  and  so  pieces  them  together  in  an 
elabo»^te  system.  The  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Rose  of  the  theo- 
logical method  of  Wolf,  the  leader  of  philosophical  dogmatism  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  exhibits  clearly  the  system  detined  by  Mr. 
Mansell: — "He  (i.e.  Wolf)  maintained  that  philosophy  was  indi-?- 
pensable  to  theology,  and  that,  t<njethrr  with  UilUral  }>r(ntj\  a  mathe- 
matical or  strictly  demonstrative  dogmatical  system,  according  to 
the  principles  of  reason,  was  aKsolutely  necessary."  Of  the  latter 
(RationaUsm)  Mr.  Mansell  says: — "Without  intending  to  limit  the 
name  to  any  single  school  or  jwriocl  in  theological  controversy,  I  mean 
generally  to  designate  that  system  whose  final  test  of  truth  is  placed 
m  the  direct  assent  of  the  human  eonseiousness,  whether  in  the  form 
of  logical  deduction  or  moral  judgment,  or  n»ligious  intuition,  by 
whatever  previous  processes  those  taciilties  may  have  In^en  raised  to 
their  assnmei  dignity  as  arbitratorK.  The  Rntionulist,  us  such,  is  not 
bound  to  maintain  that  a  Divine  Revelation  of  religious  truth  is 
impoBsibley  nor  even  to  deny  that  it  has  actually  been  given.     He 
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may  admit  the  existence  of  the  Revelation  as  a  fact;  he  may  acknow- 
ledge its  utility  as  a  temporary  means  of  instruction  for  a  rude  age ; 
he  may  even  accept  certain  portions  as  of  universal  and  permanent 
authority.  But  he  assigns  to  some  superior  tribunal  the  right  of 
determining  what  is  essential  to  religion  and  what  is  not ;  he  claims 
for  himself  and  his  age  the  privilege  of  accepting  or  rejecting  any 
given  revelation,  wholly  or  in  part,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not 
satisfy  the  conditions  of  some  higher  criterion  to  be  supplied  by  the 
human  consciousness."  There  are  two  systems,  at  any  rate,  accu- 
rately and  intelligibly  defined.  Are  they  rightly  denominated  ?  It 
may  seem  to  matter  little  if  the  author  carefully  abide  by  his  defini- 
tion. Yet  names  are  valuable,  and  should  not  causelessly  be  divested 
of  their  common  signification  to  be  invested  with  a  novel  and  eccen- 
tric meaning,  certain  to  be  misunderstood.  Some  may  demur,  on 
this  ground,  to  Mr.  Mansell's  definition  of  Dogmatism:  because 
Dogmatic  Theology  is  an  honourable  word,  long  employed  in  onr 
country  to  denote  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  divine  truth,  so 
far  as  it  is  revealed,  without  attempting  either  to  confirm  that  truth 
with  additional  authority,  by  means  of  independent  reasoning ;  or  to 
complete  the  dogmatic  system  by  human  demonstrations,  that 
claim  equal  authority  with  revealed  doctrine.  But  Mr.  Mansell 
has  selected  the  word  "  Dogmatwrm"  to  indicate  that  he  meant,  not 
dogmatic  theology,  but  its  extravagances,  abuse,  and  corruption ;  and 
he  has  jealously  guarded  himself  against  this  objection,  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  edition.  Mr.  Young,  however,  devotes  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  his  work  as  a  phillipic  against  Mr.  Mansell^s  use 
of  the  word  Bat  tonal  ism.  He  is  indignant  that  this  noble  word,  sig- 
nifying, he  says,  according  to  its  etymology,  the  right  use  of  reason, 
should  be  so  degraded  and  misapplied  by  Mr.  Mansell.  He  conceives 
this  perversion  of  the  word  Rationalism  to  be  an  insult  to  human 
reason,  and  to  prove  that  Mr.  Mansell  ignores  its  authority  and  use 
altogether  in  religious  criticism ;  and  he  further  denies  that  the  system 
which  Mr.  Mansell  so  abusively  nicknames  Rationalism  has  any  ex- 
positors or  adherents  in  this  country.  On  each  point,  Mr.  Young 
blunders  outrageously  ;  yet  with  a  simple,  unconscious  naivete  and 
vivacious  zeal  that  are  amusing.  First,  we  assert  that  Mr.  Mansell 
has  adopted,  and  clearly  stated  in  his  definition,  the  usual  universal 
meaning  of  Rationalism.  It  is  not  his  fault  that  Rationalism  has 
acquired  its  present  signification.  He  uses  a  familiar  English  word, 
in  its  accepted  English  sense,  and  it  would  have  been  unpardonable 
in  him  to  have  used  it  in  any  other.  We  are  accordingly  amazed 
that  Dr.  Young  should  stigmatise  the  definition  of  Rationalism  as  a 
heinous  blemish,  a  proof  of  reactionary  violence,  and  an  afiront  to 
the  just  authority  of  reason,  in  the  Bampton  Lecture. 

We  challenge  Dr.  Young  to  find  out  a  passage  in  any  English  classic 
vrritten  during  the  last  century,  in  which  Rationalism  is  employed  to 
signify  the  right  use  of  reason  ;  for  the  word  has  acquired  entirely  a 
specitic  meaning.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  confined  to  religious  specu- 
lation ;  and,  in  the  second,  it  invariably  denotes  those  systems  in 
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which  haman  reason  is  exalted  to  be  the  only  organ  for  the  comma- 
nication  of  religious  ideas,  or  is  constituted  the  supreme  arbiter  in 
verifying  the  contents  of  Revelation.  Mr.  Mansell,  indeed,  has  ex- 
hibited more  accurately  the  fundamental  position  assumed  in  diverse 
systems  of  Rationalism,  and  so  has  eliminated  the  popular  meaning 
of  the  word  more  clearly  than  ever  had  been  done  before;  but  he  has 
used  it  according  to  its  technical  and  familiar  meaning,  on  the  Conti- 
nent and  in  England,  and  as  if  to  secure  himself  against  a  misappre- 
hension we  should  have  thought  impossible  till  we  read  Dr.  Young's 
critique,  he  quotes  the  two  highest  authorities,  Kant  and  Wegsheider, 
in  support  of  his  rendering  of  the  word.  A  word  was  wanted  to  desig- 
nate a  certain  system  of  religious  philosophy  which  became  rampant 
in  Germany  last  centur}',  in  which  human  reason  was  abusively 
applied,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  orthodox  Church,  and 
Rationalism  was  coined  and  so  apj)ropriated.  When,  therefore,  Dr. 
Young,  in  defiance  of  the  classical  and  popular  signification  of  the 
word,  exclaims,  "  There  is  a  rationalism — not  German,  and  not 
infidel,  and  not  presumptuous,  and  not  godless — a  rationalism 
reverent,  humble,  pious,  which,  unless  we  be  false  to  the  constitution 
of  our  minds,  false  to  what  is  higher  than  our  minds — eternal  truth, 
and  false  to  the  great  Being,  the  Father  of  our  minds,  and  the  Foun- 
tain of  truth,  we  dare  noi,  miist  nat,  never  must  forego" — he  simply 
writes  very  vehement  bad  English.  He  means  to  say,  there  is  a 
reverent  use  of  reason  in  the  sphere  of  religion  which  is  not 
Rationahsm. 

Second : — we  deny  that  Mr.  Mansell  has  attempted  to  invalidate  the 
authority  of  reason,  whether  regarded  as  understanding  proper,  or  as 
the  region  of  a  priori  truths.  "  Without  question,*'  writes  Dr.  Young, 
"all  who  are  capable  of  any  mental  effort,  are  conscious  of  a  profound 
desire  to  discover  a  consistency  Iwtween  the  dictates  of  their  iutelh- 
gence  and  the  articles  of  their  faith,  \ye  their  faith  what  it  may.  So 
universal,  so  irrepressible  is  this  tendency,  that  it  can  only  l)e  looked 
upon  as  a  law  of  our  intelligence.  And  how  vain  to  force  t)ack  the 
rushing  spirit  of  investigation,  which  owns  a  power  as  mighty  as  what 
governs  the  ocean  in  its  ebb  and  flow.  How  worse  than  vain  to 
stigmatise  as  crime  an  act  of  ol)edience  to  a  constitutional  principle." 
Again  he  asks — "  Is  the  desire  an  impious  one,  to  |)i'rceive  the  essen- 
tiai  harmony  between  the  nature  with  which  our  Creator  has 
endowed  us,  and  what  claims  to  Ik;  His  written  lU'velation  ?"  Now 
we  are  puzzled  to  reply  to  this  diatriU';  for  we  athrm,  instead  of  incri- 
minating the  attempt  to  evince  u  harmony  U'tween  our  intelliHnual 
nature  and  the  Divine  Revelation  t\s  impious  and  sintul,  Mr.  Mansell 
issues  his  book  with  this  professetl  object  in  view  ;  he  wishes  to 
show  that  there  is  "a  consistency  In^tween  the  diet  at  es  of  intelligeneo 
and  the  articles  of  our  faith."  And  to  this  end  he  draws  out,  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  lectures,  a  |>arallel  between  the  fundaiiiental  j»rineiplea 
of  human  intelligence  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Chri>tiau  Iteligion, 
to  show  how  striking  and  perfect  is  the  analog)-  between  them.  Here 
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is  the  explicit  annoancement  of  Mr.  ManselFs  aim  given  in  the  first 
Bampton  Lecture,  which  we  see  is  precisely  that  which  Dr.  Young 
conceives  him  to  condemn  as  criminal.  "  If  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  limits  of  religiouy  and  philosophical  thought  are  the  same  ;  that 
corresponding  difficulties  occur  in  both,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  occur,  the  chief  foundation  of  religious  rationalism  is  cut 
away  from  it.  The  difficulties  which  it  professes  to  find  in  Revelation 
are  shown  to  be  not  peculiar  to  Revelation,  but  inherent  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  human  mind,  and  such  as  no  system  of  Rationalism  can 
avoid  or  overcome  !"  Let  the  next  sentence  be  carefully  studied  by 
Dr.  Young,  that  he  may  get  an  insight  into  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Mansell^s  work.  "  The  analogy  which  Bishop  Butler  has  pointed  out 
between  religion  and  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  may  be 
in  some  degree  extended  to  the  constitution  and  process  of  the 
human  mind.  The  representations  of  God  which  Scripture  presents 
to  us  may  be  shown  to  be  analogous  to  those  which  the  laws  of  our 
minds  require  us  to  form,  and  therefore  such  as  may  naturaUy  be 
supposed  to  have  emanated  from  the  same  Author.'*  Just,  then,  as 
Bishop  Butler  disclosed  the  harmony  between  the  procedure  of  God's 
government  displayed  in  Providence  and  that  revealed  in  Holy 
Scripture,  so  Mr.  Mansell  attempts  to  disclose  the  harmony  between 
the  facts  revealed  in  consciousness  and  the  doctrines  of  religion. 
He  exposes  the  suicidal  fallacy  of  Pyrrhonism,  which  assumes 
that  man's  reason  is  delusive.  He  believes  in  the  existence  and 
authority  of  the  higher  reason,  which  is  the  source  of  d  priori 
truths  and  of  the  moral  sentiments.  Speculative  truth,  he  affirms,  is 
wholly  impossible  to  man,  for  he  regards  it  as  equivalent  with 
absolute  truth.  We  doubt  the  propriety  of  so  defining  specu- 
lative truth,  but  we  must  not  forget  this  is  the  definition.  Accord- 
ingly, Mr.  Mansell  affirms  that  the  highest  principles  of  thought  and 
action  to  which  we  can  attain  are  regulative,  not  speculative,  e.g, 
that  the  ultimate  principle  of  causality,  which  is  the  foundation  of  cJl 
systematic  knowledge,  is  not  speculatively  true,  because  this  prin- 
ciple, though  ultimate  to  the  human  mind,  plainly  refers  to  and  is 
grounded  on  some  higher  law  of  the  universe  which  is  hidden  from 
us.  It  is  inexplicable  to  the  reason,  though  it  is  the  groundwork  of 
all  our  reasoning.  But  he  none  the  less  affiirms  that  it  is  true,  that 
while  it  points  at  a  higher  truth  which  the  limits  of  thought  make 
incognizable,  and  while  it  only  is  relatively  true,  as  contrasted  with 
the  absolute,  which  is  veiled;  and  regidatively  true  as  conditioning  the 
order  of  our  thoughts,  yet  he  does  impugn  the  reality  of  its  truth.  We 
confess  that  we  are  suspicious  of  the  phrase  "  regidative  truth,"  and 
of  some  other  phraseology  adopted  by  Mr.  Mansell,  as,  when  he  says, 
in  explanation  of  regulative  truths,  "  they  do  not  serve  to  satisfy  the 
reasou,  but  to  guide  the  conduct;  they  do  not  tell  us  what  things 
are  in  themselves,  but  how  we  must  conduct  ourselves  in  relation  to 
them."  This  smacks  strongly  of  the  "  subjectivism  "  of  Kant's  phi- 
losophy, and  seems  to  imply  that  these  principles  do  not  give  us  the 
truth   of  things   as   they  are,  but  merely  ordinate  our  thoughts 
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respecting  them ;  e.g,  does  onr  belief  in  causality  reveal  to  as  a  real 
connection  between  the  objective  cause  and  its  effect,  or  merely 
combine  our  conceptions  of  these  two  ?  Our  knowledge  of  causation 
must  be  relative  and  partial.  We  cannot  know  what  the  nexus  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  may  be,  save  as  our  own  consciousness  of 
volition  may  illumine  the  darkness ;  but  does  our  belief  state  a  reality 
in  the  things  themselves,  there  being  a  necessary,  though  inscrutable 
bond  existent  between  them,  as  our  faith  certifies  ?  Does  some  un- 
known law  of  causality  regulate  the  order  of  events  as  it  regulates 
our  judgment  of  them  ?  This  the  pith  of  the  controversy.  Is  relative 
knowledge  real  ?  Do  regulative  truths  guiding  our  conduct  exhibit 
also  the  actual  order  and  process  in  which  the  outer  universe  is 
guided?  On  this  critical  issue  Mr.  ManselFs  language  is  ambiguous 
and  varying.  So  far  as  Dr.  Young  has  expounded  his  views,  Mr. 
Manseirs  are  at  one  with  them ;  while  Mr.  Mansell*s  exposure  of 
the  irrational  principles  of  Rationalism  easts  no  indignity  on  human 
reason,  as  Dr.  Young  laments,  but  indicates  its  native  honour  in  ita 
proper  sphere. 

Thirdly  : — Dr.  Young  quotes  in  the  third  chapter  a  succession  of 
passages  from  the  Bampton  Lecture  descriptive  of  modem  Ration- 
alism, of  which  the  first  which  we  give  is  a  fair  sample.  "  The 
Rationalist  assigns  to  some  superior  tribunal  the  right  of  determining 
what  (in  Revelation)  is  essential  to  religion  and  what  is  not;  he  claims 
the  privilege  of  accepting  or  rejecting  any  given  Revelation,  wholly 
or  in  part,  according  as  it  does,  or  does  not,  satisfy  the  conditions  of 
some  higher  criterion  to  be  supplied  by  human  consciousness."*  And 
then  he  adds,  *'  I  venture  to  think  that  one  and  all  of  theae 
passages  and  expressions,  the  whole  taken  together,  are  not  called 
for,  either  in  spirit  or  in  direct  expression.  I  venture  to  think 
they  are  not  true  and  not  just,  that  scarcely  a  single  one  of  them 
is  true  or  just,  as  applied  to  any  philosophical  or  theological  school 
in  this  country,  or  even  almost  to  any  solitar}-  individual.'*  In  other 
passages,  he  charges  Mr.  Mansell  with  conjuring  up  the  spectre  of 
Rationalism  he  attempts  to  lay,  and  with  ha\nng  essayed  a  useless 
and  thankless  task  in  the  attem})t,  becau.(M>  it  has  no  real  existence 
in  this  country.  Where,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  does  Dr.  Young 
reside  ?  Mr.  Mansell  has  rendered  diHtinguished  and  almost  un- 
exampled service  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  by  grappling  at  once 
with  this  gigantic  foe ;  and  without  dallying  over  minor  details  of 
criticism  he  has  pressed  at  once  to  that  principle  which  is  assumed 
in  all  its  criticisms,  and  is  the  key  of  its  position,  demonstratinff  by 
evidence,  which  is  as  certain  as  the  finitude  of  the  human  intellect, 
that  it  is  untenable.  It  would  have  been  justifiable  in  Dr.  Young  to 
have  written  a  book  either  in  support  or  in  correction  of  Mr.  ManselFs 
defence  of  Revealed  Religion  against  Rationalism.  If  it  be  faulty 
let  it  be  amended;  and  even  if  impiv^iiably  strong,  fresh  outworks 
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may  be  harmlessly  attached ;  but  it  is  absolutely  unwarrantable,  as 
in  defiance  of  the  most  notorious  facts,  to  assail,  or  pooh-pooh  a  work 
of  such  manifest  power  and  solemn  purpose  as  the  Bampton  Lecture 
of  1859,  on  the  pretext  that  Rationalism  was  unknown  in  England. 
Even  had  this  been  the  blessed  condition  of  our  country  at  present, 
as  Dr.  Young  fondly  and  credulously  supposes,  a  work,  compacted  of 
such  massive  learning  and  stringent  argumentation,  had  asserted 
its  right  to  an  honourable  and  permanent  place  in  the  apologetic 
literature  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  written  for  all  times  and 
countries — a  Kryfia  lis  to  &€i;  a  fortress  erected  for  defence  in  the 
future  even  if  unneeded  now.  But  this  work  is  not  mistimed  and 
unneeded  ;  it  bears  straightly  upon  the  problems  most  profoundly 
agitated,  and  confronts  pernicious  heresies,  most  loudly  preached  in 
our  day ;  and  if  Dr.  Young  had  been  unacquainted  with  some  of 
our  more  recent  publications,  he  should  at  any  rate  have  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  notes  appended  to  Mr.  Mansell's  Lec- 
tures, in  which  he  would  have  learnt  that  the  passages  he  quotes 
from  Mr.  Mansell,  containing,  he  thinks,  un-heard  of  monstrosities, 
are  an  accurate  reprint  from  other  pages,  and  embody  doctrines, 
earnestly  avowed  and  widely  accepted  by  able  men,  which  therefore 
it  was  imperative  on  some  Christian  advocate  to  examine  and,  if 
possible,  refute. 

m.  The  last  section  of  Dr.  Young's  book  is  "  concerning  Reason 
and  Faith,' '  which  we  shall  examine  before  we  proceed  to  his  phi- 
losophical section  "  concerning  applications  of  logic,"  with  our  sb^o- 
tures  on  which  we  close,  because  this  chapter  exhibits  in  full  propor- 
tion the  philosophical  error  which  vitiates  the  reasoning  in  his 
foregoing  section.  In  fact,  we  cease  to  be  surprised  at  Dr.  Young's 
criticisms  on  Mr.  Mansell  when  we  read  this  chapter,  which,  though 
written  with  great  linguistic  force  and  beauty,  is  a  psychological 
jumble,  from  the  rich  confusion  of  which  we  find  it  difficult  to  extri- 
cate the  one  fundamental  error,  which  strikes  like  a  '*  fault"  through 
the  entire  volume,  setting  all  its  contents  awry.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  crude  efiervescent  sentiments  which  occur  in  the  chapter. 
Speaking  of  what  he  calls  "  the  Higher  Reason,"  he  writes : — "  This 
is  it  in  our  nature,  which  is  constituted  to  take  hold  of  the  Divine, 
which  is  the  special  organ  of  the  Divine,  through  which  we  ascend 
to  the  great  Being,  and  His  thoughts  and  the  sense  of  His  presence 
descend  to  enter  us.  To  contemn  the  understanding  and  neglect  its 
free  use,  is  crime ;  but  to  dishonour  the  higher  reason  and  the  Divine 
faculty,  the  only  organ  through  which  our  Maker  can  speak  with  us, 
and  we  can  reach  our  Maker,  is  crime  more  flagrant  still"  (p.  317). 
These  are  strong  words,  intended  to  brand  Mr.  Mansell's  lectures. 
The  meaning  of  the  passage,  we  confess,  is  palpable  darkness  to  us, 
and  recites  in  other  phraseology  the  cant  about  **  religious  conscious- 
ness," &c,  which  Mr.  Mansell  has  vigorously  exposed.  But  we  stay 
not  to  argue  a  point  in  which  Dr.  Young  has  asain  and  again 
confuted  himself.      We  mark  the  adverb  only  in  the  passage  just 
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quoted.  Dr.  Young  should  take  care  of  that  little  word,  for  it  recoils 
sharply  if  negligently  handled.  It  occurs  again,  when  it  flatlj 
contradicts  its  subsequent  self  in  one  of  Dr.  Young's  solemnly 
emphatic  passages.*  "  Be  it  ever  remembered  that  whether  there  be 
a  Divine  voice  at  all,  and  what  its  true  meaning  is,  are  questions  to 
be  determined  only  by  the  judgment;  questions,  therefore,  to  which 
in  all  cases  we  may  give  a  right  or  wrong  reply"  (p.  306).  Now,  be 
it  ever  remembered  that  Dr.  Young  again  and  again,  and  with 
exceeding  explicit  care,  discriminates  between  the  higher  reason  and 
the  judgment.  Yet  each  of  these,  he  informs  us,  is  the  only  organ 
through  which  we  can  learn  the  will  of  God.  So  bo  it.  Dr.  Young 
has  yet  another  contradictory  proposition  to  stultify  both  of  these. 
**  The  question  whether  there  be  a  Divine  voice  in  certain  words,**  he 
writes,  "  is  certainly  one  which  can  be  ascertained  o/Jy  through  the 
processes  of  the  understanding,  or  through  the  intuitions  of  reason, 
or  through  both'*  (p.  304).  We  think  this  a  nonpareil  sentence.  The 
point  in  question  certainly  can  be  ascertained  nnh/  through  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  understanding.  Well,  if  this  be  so,  then  certainly  it 
can  be  ascertained  through  nothing  else ;  but  immediately  another 
alternative  is  given — it  can  be  ascertained  mdy  through  the  intuitions 
of  reason ;  and  then,  to  perfect  the  insoluble  j)uzzle,  and  crown  the 
heap  of  contradictions — "  it  cannot  be  only  ascertained  by  either, 
but  ONLY  by  both.** 

Here,  again,  is  a  sentence,  which  we  almost  regret  to  quote : — 
"  Faith  merely  takes  hold  of  that  has  been  seen  to  lx>  true,  which 
previously,  and  on  other  grounds,  has  been  seen  to  Ik?  true.  It  is 
supposed  that,  first  of  all,  we  find  a  theory  to  Ix^  true  and  trustworthy, 
whether  it  be  so  or  not,  actually  is  still  a  <|ucstion,  but  the  evidence 
at  least  has  satisfied  us,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  we  put  our  faith 
in  it.**  A  thing  is  seen  to  be  iruVj  found  to  l)e  true  and  trustworthy, 
before  it  is  beUeved,  and  then  faith  is  a  new  mental  process,  which 
takes  hold  of  what  is  previously  seen  and  found  to  Ix*  true.  The 
language  is  metaphorical ;  but,  in  the  histor>^  of  all  philosophy,  who- 
ever conceived  a  difference  between  seeing,  finding,  and  holding  to 
be  true,  and  especially  put  the  mental  act  of  belief  lx!tween  the 
second  and  third  of  these  terms,  as  constituting  a  tjrn,*nc  difference 
between  them.  The  man  who  holds  it  to  Ix^  true,  l)elieve8  ;  the  man 
who  has  found  it  to  l)e  true,  who  has  clearly  seen  it  to  he  true,  does 
not  believe.  How,  pray,  may  his  mental  state,  l>efore  it  is  precipi- 
tated into  belief,  be  designateil  ?  If  he  does  not  l)elieve  when  he  sees 
it — finds  it  to  be  true,  we  fear  he  never  will.  Faith,  we  are  told,  is 
a  faculty  which  we  may  or  may  not  oxortMse  aeeonling  to  our  incli- 
nation or  purpose,  i.e,  after  we  have  si'en  and  found  any  proix>8ition 
to  be  true,  we  may  or  may  not  hold  it  to  Ih»  tnie.  Hut  Dr.  Young's 
capital  error,  underrunning  his  book,  is  repeatedly  thus  expressed  : — 
"  The  measure  of  our  knowledge  is  ihe  menjture  of  our  faith*'  (p.  287). 
"Knowledge  is  the  basis  and  the  w/''ix?/rf'  of  the  act  of  lx»lief.  W© 
believe,  because  we  understand,  ami  so  far  a^  ir*'  uruierietiiptd^  and  «#> 
farther'*  (p.  288).    The  expression  is  curiously  incorrect.    Let  us  cite 
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an  instance.  When  the  Northern  Traveller  informed  the  Oriental 
King  that  water  in  cold  climates  became  a  transparent  solid ;  in 
what  sense  can  it  be  true  that  the  Monarch's  knowledge  is  to  be  the 
measure  of  his  faith  ?  He  did  Twt  know  that  water  ever  became,  or 
could  become  ice ;  according  to  this  law  therefore  he  did  not,  could 
not,  believe  the  fact.  If  our  knowledge  is  to  be  the  measure  of  our 
belief,  we  shall  believe  nothing  we  did  not  know  before  we  were 
called  to  believe  it. 

If  a  man  is  only  to  believe  what  he  has  already,  fix)m  foregoing 
observation  and  experience,  perfectly  understood,  and  not  a  whit  be- 
yond, we  wonder  what  worth  any  belief  will  be  to  him.  A  useless 
appendix,  we  think,  after  the  clear  understanding  of  any  matter,  to 
be  troubled  with  an  additional  belief  in  it.  But  though  this  be  the 
only  English  meaning  of  Dr.  Young's  philosophical  axioms,  it  is  not 
what  he  means.  His  purport  we  imagine  to  be  simply  this :  that 
ere  a  man  believe,  he  must  have  some  knowledge,  which  will  be 
satisfactory  evidence ;  not  helping  him  to  understand,  but  warranting 
him  to  accept  as  true,  any  statement  made.  The  tawny  king,  whose 
eyes  stared  with  amazement  to  hear  the  rushing  waters  could  be 
stiffened  like  steel,  would  need  to  know  that  the  traveller  who 
reported  the  marvel  was  a  credible  witness.  But,  so  stated,  how 
absurd  appears  this  axiom.  The  knowledge  of  a  man's  character 
may  be  the  huis  of  faith  in  a  material  fact,  but  never  the  measure 
of  it.  Klnowledge  of  trustworthiness  measuring  meteorological 
phenomena !  How  shall  the  number  of  facts,  or  the  character  of 
the  facts  believed,  be  graduated  according  to  the  scale  of  the 
traveller's  veracity  ?  A  few  facts  credited,  if  his  reputation  be 
doubtful,  and  more  according  as  it  improves  ?  No,  if  the  witness 
be  credible,  all  his  testimony,  be  it  more  or  less,  reconcileable  or 
not  with  former  knowledge,  must  be  received.  K  not  credible, 
none  of  it,  however  plausible. 

This  illustrative  instance  we  have  used  leads  us  further  to  appre- 
hend the  nature  of  that  mental  act  denoted  by  "  belief."  Its  specific 
meaning  is  not,  as  Dr.  Young  defines  it,  "  holding  for  true  or  real," 
because  in  this  sense  it  is  not  distinct  from  other  forms  of  know- 
ledge, such  as  mathematical  demonstration,  &c. ;  "  it  is  the  holding 
for  true  or  real  on  the  ground  of  some  authority,  which  asserts  the 
reality  of  the  fact  or  the  truth  of  the  proposition,  but  does  not 
explain  them."  So  it  is  distinguished  from  the  knowledge  of  truth, 
derived  from  comparison,  inference,  reasoning,  or  any  process  in 
which  from  elements  already  known  further  knowledge  is  evolved. 
The  term  knowledge  is  applied  to  both  species,  the  knowledge  of 
belief  aild  the  knowledge  of  understanding,  indiscriminately,  but  is 
generally  given  to  those  forms  of  each  species  which  are  the  most 
decisive  and  clear;  e.  g.  the  belief  grounded  on  sense-perception, 
or  the  results  of  demonstrative  reasoning  of  them ;  we  say  emphati- 
cally, we  know.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  belief  will  be  apparent 
on  a  moment's  reflection.  The  sense  of  sight  shows  grass  is  green, 
and  I  believe  it,  though  sense  simply  says  thai  it  is,  and  does  not 
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explain,  so  that  I  can  nnderstand  how  it  is.  By  a  law  of  my  own 
mind,  I  believe  every  change  has  a  cause,  but  that  belief  exists  with- 
out any  understanding  of  the  nature  of  causation.  Faith  in  testi- 
mony is  the  belief  of  a  fact  upon  the  ground  of  the  character  of  the 
testimony  avouching  it.  A  man  says  what  he  has  seen^  to  believe  in 
him  is  to  believe  in  it,  and  this  belief  is  wholly  distinct  from  any 
understanding  of  the  fact  credited.  Similarly,  we  trust  the  conclu- 
sions of  astronomers  in  their  mathematical  c^culations,  though  we 
cannot  follow  or  understand  the  processes  through  which  they  are 
reached.  We  believe  in  them — relying  on  the  reputed  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  savans  who  announced  them,  though  we  cannot 
understand  them ;  and  even,  we  add,  because  we  cannot  understand 
them.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  could  go  through  these  calculations  for 
ourselves,  we  should  need  to  take  no  one's  word  for  the  result  our- 
selves had  elicited.  In  the  highest  region  of  truth,  belief  remains 
unchanged  in  its  nature — if  it  were  not,  it  would  be  no  longer 
belief,  but  some  other  mental  act.  Upon  the  testimony  of  God, 
we  hold  for  true  many  propositions,  and  for  real  many  facta, 
which  transcend  the  possibility  of  human  discovery,  and  may 
be  inexplicable  to  human  reason.  Measoiij  indeed,  is  called  into 
exercise  to  try  and  authenticate  the  evidence,  which  proves 
certain  testimony  to  be  from  God ;  but  when  this  is  done,  reason 
itself  enjoins  us  to  hrlicve^—io  hold  for  true  upon  Divine  autho- 
rity, what  itself  could  not  discover,  and  may  not  understand. 
There  is,  however,  a  childish  quibble  raised  here,  owing  to  the 
ambiguity  of  the  word  understanding,  and  the  terms  denoting  the 
mental  acts  concerned  in  knowledge,  but  which  ought  to  be  beneath 
any  philosophic  critic.  It  is  said  "  a  man  must  know  or  understand 
what  he  believes,  for  how  can  he  believe  what  is  unknown  ?**  Every 
one  must  see  where  the  ambiguity  lies.  The  words  knowledge  and 
even  understanding  are  sometimes  employed  to  signify  **giniple 
apprehension."  The  meaning  of  the  words  contained  in  any  st«^ 
ment  must  be  intelligible  ere  it  is  Iwlieved.  But  no  one  ever  dreamt 
of  denying  such  a  truism  as  this.  When  it  is  said  a  man  may  believe 
what  he  does  not  understand,  the  word  understanding  is  employed 
in  the  more  precise  and  appn)priate  sense  of  being  able  to  give  the 
reasons  or  causes  of  this  particular  pro|K)Kition  or  fact,  bo  as  to 
explain  it  satisfactorily  to  the  mind.  The  Eastern  Monarch  may 
know  perfectly  the  meaning  of  the  wonls  transparent  solid,  so  that  he 
can  apprehend  the  statement  that  liquid  water  becomes  a  tirm  pellucid 
substance ;  but  he  does  not  understand,  l>ecauKe  it  lies  beyond  the  pale 
of  his  experience  or  science,  the  why  and  how  of  this  becoming,  when 
water  becomes  ice.  We  are  compelled  to  \ye  brief,  but  one  sentence 
from  Leibnitz  is  so  vigorously  and  tiuely  expressed,  that  our  readers 
will  thank  us  for  the  extract : — 

"11  en  est  de  meme  det  eutree  myftvre*,  od  let  eoprite  mod6r^  troaveroal 
toi:UOiin  one  explication  taflkante  pour  croirts  et  jamais  autant  qo*il  en  fisat  p^ior 
comprendre.  II  noos  soffit  d'an  certain  ce  que  c'est  (  rt  ccrrt ),  mjus  le  wiiwmwI 
(  Twc  )  noos  passe,  et  ne  nous  eat  pas  n^cesssire." — Tk4odiedt,  Diaeomn  4m  tm 
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Let  us  now  glance  at  Dr.  Young's  criticism  of  Mr.  Mansell,  whicli 
stands  convicted  of  the  grossest  misapprehension.  "  *  Reason  itself,* 
Mr.  Mansell  says,  'rightly  interpreted,  teaches  the  existence  of  truths 
that  are  above  itself; ' — that  is,  that  are  incomprehensible.  And 
again, — *  It  is  a  duty  enjoined  by  reason  itself  to  believe  in  that  which 
we  are  unable  to  comprehend.*  Quite  so;  and  therefore  faith  is  mani- 
festly based  on  reason.  We  may  judge  with  what  consistency,  and 
in  connection  with  the  words  just  quoted,  the  lecturer  can  assert, 
*  We  thus  learn  that  the  province  of  reason  and  faith  are  not  co- 
extensive.* But  if,  as  he  had  just  maintained,  reason  enjoins  what 
faith  obeys ;  and,  as  in  the  first  quotation,  if  reason  teaches  what 
faith  adopts,  it  is  shown,  so  far  at  least,  that  their  *  provinces  are 
co-extensive.' "  In  reply  to  this  quotation  from  Dr.  Young — 
we  shall  (1)  prove  Mr.  Mansell's  consistency,  and  (2)  convict 
Dr.  Young  of  the  plainest  perversion  of  easy  words.  (1)  A 
man  may  infer  by  reasoning  upon  the  necessary  limitations 
of  his  own  experience — the  credibility  of  testimony — ^the  conscious 
restriction  of  his  powers  of  reasoning — ^that  he  should  believe  upon 
sufficient  authority,  what  he  could  never  know  by  his  own  reasoning; 
e.g.  he  believes  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun  : — ^he  does  not  know 
this  by  his  own  reasoning ;  it  contradicts  the  experience  of  his 
senses ;  yet  he  holds  it  for  true,  on  the  reasoning  of  others.  This 
item  of  knowledge  belongs,  with  him,  to  the  province  of  faith,  and 
not  of  reason.  AU  our  knowledge,  accepted  by  us  for  true  on  au- 
thority, and  not  deduced  by  inference  and  demonstration,  you  own 
belongs  in  like  manner  to  the  province  of  faith.  It  is  quite  true  that 
our  reason  is  satisfied  as  to  the  evidence  on  which  we  believe ;  but 
there  the  province  of  Reason  is  bounded,  and  the  wide  world  of 
Truth,  to  which  the  evidence  introduces,  is  exclusively  the  province 
of  Faith.  The  nature  of  evidence  is  judged  by  reason ;  the  facts 
attested  by  that  evidence  are  accepted  by  faith.  So  clearly,  accord- 
ingly, are  these  provinces  separated,  that  we  might  go  further  than 
Mr.  Mansell,  and  affirm — not  only  are  they  not  co-extensive,  but 
they  are  absolutely  distinct.  What  a  man  has  once  reasoned  out  to 
be  true,  he  will  never  henceforth  trust  to  any  external  authority  to 
believe.  But  (2)  we  must  mark  for  reprobation  Dr.  Young's  sin- 
gular faculty  either  for  misapprehension  or  perversion  in  this  pas- 
sage. Mr.  Mansell  does  not  maintain  that  "  reason  enjoins  what 
faith  obeys,"  or  "  teach  what  faith  adopts."  Against  this  doctrine 
his  whole  book  protests.  "  Reason,"  he  says,  "teaches  the  existence 
of  truths  above  reason," — i.e.  teaches  that  there  are  such  truths, 
but  not  what  they  are.  It  teaches  that  the  nature  of  God  is 
inscrutable.  It  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  A 
chemist  may  know  that  there  is  a  secret  element  in  law  baffling  his 
investigations  ;  but  he  knows  too  painfully  that  "  that "  is  not 
"  what."  Years  of  toil  have  not  revealed  what  that  unknown  force 
may  be.  "  Reason  teaches  that  man  must  believe  what  he  cannot 
comprehend,"  says  Mansell ;  and  this  single  statement,  by  a  sudden 
"  presto  "  and  trick  of  the  pen,  appears  with  this  very  astounding 
variance — "  Reason  teaches  what  faith  adopts." 

VOL.  rv.  2  D 
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IV.  We  nrast  not  linger  long  over  the  section  on  Applications 
of  Logic.  It  professes  to  deal  with  "  the  metaphysics "  of  the 
Bampton  Lecture.  He  distinguishes  between  the  Infinite  "One" 
and  the  Infinite  "All,"  without  showing  how  the  one  could  be  it^iite 
and  yet  not  be  the  "all;"  and  how  that  part  of  the  "All"  which 
it  is  not,  exists  without  limiting  it.  He  distinguishes  between  a  quan« 
titative  infinite  and  a  qualitative  infinite ;  and  of  the  IcUter  he  assexis 
there  may  be  many  infinites ;  but  yet  that  all  these  infinites  do  not 
make  up  an  infinity.  "An  infinite  Being,  quite  remote  from  the  notion 
of  a  quantity,  an  amount  to  which  nothing  can  be  added  without 
destroying  it,  does  not  render  the  existence  of  a  finite  being,  or  of 
finite  beings,  impossible  to  the  thought.  Without  contradictioD 
they  may  co-exist.  Even  beyond  this,  an  infinite  attribute  does 
not  render  another  distinct  and  difierent  infinite  attribate^  or 
many  distinct  and  different  attributes,  impossible  to  our  thought."  , 
But  the  very  phrase,  "  qualitative  infinite,"  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  A  quality  or  attribute  has  no  independent  existence. 
Does  Dr.  Young  remember  the  sentence  occurring  a  few  pages 
before — "  How  better  could  we  define  the  infinite  than  in  the 
very  words  here  employed  to  define  the  absolute,  '  aloof  from  rela- 
tion, comparison,  limitation,  condition,  dependence.*  "  How  then 
oan  "  the  infinite,"  as  he  himself  defines  it,  be  predicated  of  an  attri- 
bute the  very  conception  of  which  expresses  that  which  the  infinite 
is  not.  An  attribute  is  not  "  aloof  from  relation,  condition^  depen- 
dence :"  it  w  related,  conditioned,  dependent.  Yet  Dr.  Yoong  calU 
it,  in  defiance  of  his  own  definition.  Infinite;  asserts  there  are  manr 
infinites,  and  says,  "  all  of  them  together  do  not  make  up  infinity.  * 
All  which  arises  from  a  confusion  of  the  philosophical  sense  of  the 
word  "  Infinite"  with  its  popular  synonyme,  the  indefinite. 

We  indict  Dr.  Young  upon  these  three  counts,  the  least  of  vhick 
is  too  flagrant  to  escape  the  heaviest  censure. 

(1).  "I  maintain,"  says  Dr.  Young,  "that  his — vi«.  Mr. 
Mansell's — laid  down  definition  of  the  absolute,  contains  nothinn^ 
at  least  palpably  incoosistent  with  the  idea  of  cause.  That  which 
exists  in  and  by  itself,  and  has  no  necessary  relation  to  any  otbtf 
being — for  so  the  absolute  is  defined — may,  retaining  all  ita  •elf- 
sufficiency  and  absoluteness,  have  a  voluntary,  a  self-imposed  relation 
to  other  being."  Will  our  readers  believe  that  this  criticism,  directed 
against  Mr.  Mansell,  is  a  bald  paraphrase  of  a  profK^ition  which  Mr. 
Mansell  had  demonstrated,  and  which  we  quote  for  Dr.  Young's 
benefit :  "  Supposing  the  absolute  to  become  a  cause,  it  will  follow 
that  it  operates  by  means  of  free  will  and  consciousness ;  for  a 
necessary  causo  cannot  be  conceived  as  absolute  and  infinite.  If 
necessitated  by  something  beyond  itself,  it  is  thereby  limited  by  a 
superior  power,  and  if  necessitated  by  itself,  it  has  in  its  own  natore 
a  necessary  relation  to  its  effect.  The  act  of  causation  most  ther^ 
fore  be  voluntary." 

(2).  "  'Bv  the  absolute/  says  Mr.  Mansell,  following  Calderwood, 
*  is  meant  that  whioh  exists  in  and  by  itself,  having  no  necessary  rela- 
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tion  to  any  other  being.'  But,  in  the  place  of  this,  we  find  here  the 
important  substitution, — *  the  conception  of  the  absolute  implies  a 
possible  existence  out  of  all  relation.'  It  is  glaringly  in  the  face  of 
his  own  definition.  *  Out  of  all  relation  ?  *  No ;  by  no  means ;  for 
the  absolute,  as  defined,  is  that  which  has  not  no  relation,  but  no 
necessaiy  relation ;  and  even  more  than  this,  no  necessary  relation  to 
any  other  being."*  Dr.  Young  further  adds,  "this  logical  blunder, 
for  which  Mr.  Mansell  is  guilty  of  uncommon  carelessness,  is  so  g^reat 
and   serious  in  its   consequences  that  it  is  scarcely  pardonable." 

Of  that  which  has  no  necessary  relation  to  any  other  being, 
there  is  implied  a  possible  existence  out  of  all  relation.  What  does 
the  word  "  necessary  "  mean  in  this  passage  but  that  nd  relation, 
which  it  sustains, — holds  necessarily, — that,  therefore,  it  may  cease 
to  exist,  and  that,  accordingly,  there  is  a  possible  existence  oni?  of 
all  relation.  If  such  aloofness  j&om  all  relation  be  imposaibley  then 
it  has  a  necessary  relation  to  other  beilig.  But  observe  how.  in 
this  furious  assault  on  as  plain  a  logical  statement  as  that  two  and 
two  make  four,  Mr.  Young  drops  out  the  word  "powifeZd,"  which 
carries  the  whole  meaning  of  the  sentence.  He  indignantly  stamps 
his  foot,  and  exclaims,  "  No !  by  no  means ;  for  the  absolute, 
as  defined,  is  that  which  has  not  no  relation."  Mr.  Mansell  neyer 
asserted  it  had  no  relation ;  but  that,  according  to  the  definition,  the 
absolute  may  possibly  exist  out  of  all  relation,  and  this  most  be^  if 
it  have  no  necessary  relation.  •  ' 

(3.)  The  last  count  of  our  charge  against  Dr.  Yonne  consists  in 
this:  that  Dr.  Young  repeats  in  substance  what  Mr.^iansell  has 
clearly  enunciated,  using  his  definitionB,  in  order  to  thmst  upon 
Mr.  Mansell  the  onus  of  a  doctrine  whioh  he  not  only  disavows, 
but  exposes  and  refutes,  in  his  great  master.  Sir  W.  Hamilton. 
The  eagle  is  shot  by  a  shaft  its  own  pinion  has  winged. 

We  regret  that  we  have  been  compelled  thus  to  deal  with  a  writer, 
whose  former  works  we  have  been  forward  to  praise.  But  he  has 
plunged  into  a  controversy  for  which  neither  his  scholarship  nor  his 
mental  habits  had  prepared  him,  and  he  must  be  made  to  rue  his 
folly.  The  work  of  Mr.  Mansell  is  a  book  which  it  is  the  honour 
of  our  age  to  have  produced,  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  that  Divine 
Revelation  which  it  vindicates,  we  would  shield  against  petulant  and 
foolish  assaults.  We  believe  that  there  are  several  positions  advanced 
by  Mr.  Mansell,  and  not  connected  with  the  body  of  his  argument, 
which  are  the  ground  of  objections  justly  taken  by  his  critics,  and 
which  need  to  be  re-argued. 

Still  we  are  free  to  confess,  that  Dr.  Young's  volume  sparkles  with 
that  brilliancy  of  style  which  has  adorned  his  former  works,  but 
which  makes  this  "  one  glaring  chaos  and  wild  heap  of  wit." 


(( 
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IV. 

CHURCH  PRINCIPLES  AND  LIFE.* 

The  anxiety  of  some  very  well  meaning  and  sincere  men  respecting 
the  relative  position  of  Church  and  Dissent  is  evidently  very  great 
To  judge  from  the  movement  which  originated  with  the  Archdeaconfli 
and  which  has  evoked  so  much  zeal  amongst  both  clergy  and  laity, 
headed  by  Peers  of  the  realm,  lay  and  spiritual,  and  by  no  inconsider- 
able number  of  Members  of  Parliament  one  might  suppose  that  tba 
Church  was  really  in  danger. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  alarm  ]  What  is  the  danger  feared  f 
What  are  the  methods  proposed  for  averting  it  1  Are  these  methods 
likely  to  be  successful  1  And  what  ought  the  Dissenters  to  do  in  the 
present  emergency  ?  These  are  grave  questions,  which  we  shall 
endeavour  to  answer  according  to  our  ability. 

Happily,  we  have  not  far  to  go  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  to  ihe 
first  of  these  inquiriea  The  speeches  that  have  been  delivered  in 
Parliament  and  elsewhere  on  questions  affecting  Dissenters,  and  several 
publications  that  have  recently  issued  from  the  press  on  the  subjects 
of  Church  Union,  Church  Reform,  the  Revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and 
kindred  topics,  enable  us  to  fonn  a  very  accurate  opinion  respecting 
the  real  cause  of  apprehension.  Wo  have  selected  from  the  latter  class 
one  of  the  most  recent  publications ;  because,  while  its  author  is  evi- 
dently a  stanch  friend  of  the  Church,  and  one  of  her  ministers,  he  is 
as  evidently  a  candid  witness  to  the  truth.  In  liis  pamphlet,  entitled 
"The  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters,"  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  expounded 
the  whole  cause  of  alarm,  and  indeed  has  made  it  the  ground  of  his 
argument  in  favour  of  a  revision  of  the  Liturgy.  According  to  him. 
the  Census  Returns — Returns  which,  we  venture  to  say,  no  futurs 
returns,  however  adroitly  managed,  will  ever  set  aside — have  revealed 
such  a  change  in  the  relative  jwsition  of  Church  and  Dissent  during 
the  last  fifty  years,  as  to  Render  it  indispensable  that  the  friends  of 
the  former  should  bestir  themselves  in  its  support  After  giving  the 
statistics  of  the  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Church  and  the 
Dissenters  respectively,  and  of  the  attendance  at  each,  he  adds  : — 

*  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Cbarch-Life  in  Aastralia :  inclading  Tho«glita  on 
some  Things  at  Home.  By  T.  Binney.  To  which  is  added.  Two  Hundrsd  Ttm 
Ago:  Then  and  Now.  London:  Jackson  and  Walford,  St.  Paul's  Chorekjaid. 
1860. 

The  Liturgy  and  the  Dissenters.  By  the  Her.  Isaac  Taylor,  M.A.  of  Trisi^ 
College,  Camhridge ;  Carate  of  Trotterscliffe.  Third  Edition.  London  t  Halcbn4 
and  Co.  PiccadUly.    1800. 

The  Ultimate  Principle  of  Religions  Liberty.  The  Philosophical  Argmnsrt  ; 
with  a  Review  of  the  Controrersy,  as  Condacted  on  Grounds  of  Heasoo  and  Kap*- 
diency,  in  the  Writings  of  Locke,  Warburtou,  Paley.  I>ick.  Wardlaw.  QladrtOM% 
Hartinean,  and  Miall.    London :  Ward  and  Co.  Ihitemoster  Bow.  186a 
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"From  these  returns  it  would  appear  that  hali^  or  perhaps  more 
than  hal^  of  the  whole  worshipping  population  is  alienated  from  the 
Church. 

**  The  statistics  show,  moreover,  that  the  Dissenters,  despite  the  yast 
disadvantages,  social  and  pecuniary,  under  which  they  lahour,  ha¥e 
provided  sittings  pretty  nearly  equal  in  number  to  those  provided  or 
inherited  by  the  wealthy  and  ancient  Church  of  England.  Of  the 
total  accommodation  which  exists,  52  per  cent  is  provided  by  the 
Church;  48  per  cent,  by  the  Dissenters.  To  the  Church  belong 
14,077  places  of  worship ;  to  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  19,508, 

**  But  the  chief  cause  for  alarm  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  relative 
growth  of  the  Dissenting  bodies  has  been  so  portentously  rapid,  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  spite  of  all  the 
church-building  of  recent  years,  it  would  appear  that  the  Church  has 
by  no  means  succeeded  in  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. Also,  if  Mr.  Mann*s  conjectural  calculations  could  be  at  all 
relied  upon,  we  should  find  that — 


"  In  1801— 


"  In  1851— 


48  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  accommo- 
dated by  the  Church. 
7  per  cent  of  the  population  were  accommo- 
dated by  three  sects  of  Dissenters. 

29  per  cent,  were  accommodated  by  the  Church. 
22  per  cent  by  the  three  sects. 


**  In  other  words,  these  three  sects  have  increased  their  accommo- 
dation sixfold  in  fifty  years,  while  the  accommodation  provided  by  the 
Church  has  been  comparatively  stationary." 

Here,  then,  wo  have,  according  to  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  the  "chief 
cause  for  alarm  " — the  rapid  increase  of  the  Dissenters,  and  the  com- 
paratively stationary  condition  of  the  Church.  His  fear  is,  to  use  his 
own  words,  that  "  if  the  Dissenters  continue  to  increase  as  heretofore, 
the  next  generation  will  see  the  revenues  of  the  Church  secularized, 
and  her  edifices  appropriated  to  the  alternate  use  of  claimants  of  every 
sect" 

We  concede  at  once,  that  if  we  were  of  the  opinion  that  Civil  Esta- 
blishments of  religion  in  general,  and  the  Establishment  of  this  country 
in  particular,  are  right  and  beneficial — sanctioned  by  Scripture,  and 
expedient  for  "  the  spread  of  religion "  and  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity— we  should  do  all  in  our  power  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Dissent^ 
and  should  share  in  the  feeling  of  alarm  that  has  been  so  unequivo- 
cally expressed.  Believing,  however,  as  we  do,  that  the  withdrawment 
of  all  State  patronage  and  control  from  all  religious  bodies  whatsoever, 
would  confer  immense  good  upon  our  country — would  benefit  the 
Church  as  much  as  the  Dissenters — would  tend  to  a  great  increase  of 
public  morality — would  open  the  way  for  real,  practical  union  between 
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all  Evangelical  Christians — would  immenBely  increase  the  benevcdent 
activity  of  all  sections  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  inaugurate  the 
most  glorious  era  ever  witnessed  in  our  country's  history — we  regard 
with  intense  interest  the  diffusion  of  the  principles  of  Evangelical 
Dissent ;  and  are,  therefore,  equally  interested  in  watching  the  move- 
ments of  those  who  seek  to  stop  their  progress.  What  those  move- 
ments are  we  npw  propose  to  consider. 

What  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  designates  ''the  increased  vitality  of  the 
Church,'*  and  ''  the  greater  energy  which  has  of  late  years  been  shown 
by  the  clergy,''  have  had  their  legitimate  effect,  no  doubt,  in  augment- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  Church.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the 
increased  vitality  and  eneigy  of  the  clergy  in  some  directions  has  been 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed  by  the  Dissenters  in  others,  so  that  this 
method  of  opposing  Dissent  has  not  been  successful  on  the  whole. 
Other  methods,  therefore,  are  now  being  adopted  with  the  avowed 
object  of  turning  the  tide  in  favour  of  the  Church.  These  methods 
are  chiefly  two.  The  first  is  that  of  an  organized  opposition  to  all 
Dissenting  movements,  as  such,  and  to  all  further  demands  that  may 
be  made  by  the  Dissenters  for  redress  of  grievances,  and  for  equality  of 
rights.  The  Church  Defence  Societies  are  the  evidence  and  main- 
spring of  this  movement,  and  the  results  of  their  activity  are  seen  in 
the  Parliamentary  action  which  has  recently  been  taken  on  the  questions 
of  Church-rates,  Endowed  Schools,  and  kindred  matters  affecting  the 
conscience  or  status  of  the  Dissenters.  The  most  n^cent  movement 
coming  under  this  head  is  of  such  a  nature  that  wo  hardly  know  how 
to  characterize  it  in  terms  sufficiently  strong.  So  long  as  the  friends 
of  the  compulsory  principle  maintain  their  warfare  on  honourable 
grounds  and  by  fair  means,  we  have  nothing  to  object,  however  nustaken 
we  may  deem  them  in  their  first  notions  renpecting  both  religion  and 
politics.  But  when,  beaten  in  argument  and  in  fact,  they  resort  to  snch 
measures  as  would  move  the  soul  of  the  nmk(*8t  Jesuit  to  admiration 
and  envy,  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  charitable  construction  thai 
has  been  put  on  their  previous  course  of  action  is  really  deserved.  W« 
need  scarcely  say  that  we  refer  to  the  Census  Bill,  with  its  memorable 
clause  respecting  religious  profession.  The  returns  of  the  last  censusi 
based  on  inquiry  into  /acts  and  not  pro/esi^ioris,  exhibited,  as  Mr.  Isaac 
Taylor  has  candidly  stated,  the  relative  proportions  of  religious  parties  ; 
and  as  the  exhibition  proved  most  unpalatable  to  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  the  new  method  was  warmly  esjwused,  because  it  was  possible 
by  its  means  to  get  a  great  preponderance  on  the  side  of  the  Churrh. 
And  although  the  powerful  demonstration  mnde  apiinst  it  has  been 
successful,  we  are  not  the  less  warned  by  the  atlem[>t  to  carry  it 
through  the  House  as  to  the  kind  of  strategy  which  may  l)e  henceforth 
expected. 

But  another  method  of  stacking  to  arrest  the  progr«»«8  of  Diiiaent  if 
also  in  course  of  adoption,  and,  strange  to  say,  />ari  jHuttm  with  the  one 
already  deecribed.  This  may  be  termed  the  conciliatory  method,  of 
which  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  best  expounder. 
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At  any  rate,  he  is  explicit  in  stating  the  ultimate  object  kept  in  view, 
namely,  *'  thinning  '*  the  ranks  of  Dissent^  dealing  out  •*  deadly  blows 
to  its  prosperity,"  and  "  turning  rirals  into  allies."  As  the  fonnei 
went  direct  to  its  point,  this  seeks  the  same  end  in  a  circuitous  way. 
The  one  would  put  Dissent  down,  and  because  that  cannot  be  aocoiigL- 
plished,  endeavours  by  Parliamentary  actioh  to  prevent  Dissenters 
from  rising  up  to  their  true  place  of  social  and  political  equality ;  the 
other  very  politely  offers  Dissent  an  arm,  and  begs  th^  favour  of  its  • 
company  and  confidence.  If  the  former  id  antagonistic,  both  in  spirit 
and  bearing,  it  is  nevertheless  open ;  but  the  latter,  though  seeming  to 
be  very  friendly,  is  secretly  aiming  at  our  annihilation.  "  The  voice 
is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau."  Which  of  the  ■■ 
two  methods  is  likely  to  be  the  most  successful  we  leave  to  the  deter- 
mination of  our  readers,  after  we  have  laid  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor^s  scheme 
before  them. 

This  scheme  is  sketched  out  generally  in  the  following  words  : — "  If 
the  Church  would  retain  her  resources  and  her  position,  the  lost 
ground  must  be  recovered.  And  in  v^hat  better  way  can  this  be 
effected  than  by  paving  the  way  for  a  comprehension  of  all  moderate 
Dissenters,  and  by  turning  rivals  into  allies  )  A  few  Liturgical  conoes- 
sions  on  points  which  Churchmen  acknowl^ge  to  be  indifferent-*-* 
few  unnecessary  stumbling-blocks  removed  from  the  threshold  of  the 
Church,  and  thousands  of  pious  and  orthodox  Dissenters  would  no 
,  longer  have  any  ostensible  grounds  for  their  continued  nonconformity. 
Unless,  however,  some  such  comprehension  is  effected,  we  must  expect 
to  see  an  increasing  relative  decadence  of  the  Church,  and  an- ultimate 
preponderance  of  the  Dissenters." 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  on  what  grounds  and  to  what  extent  the 
Liturgy  should  be  revised.  We  regret  that  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  follow  the  writer  through  the  whole  course  of  his  statements. 
On  one  point,  however,  we  must  dwell  a  little.  After  showing  that 
the  Dissenters  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject  of  a  revised 
Liturgy,  because  the  Church  of  England  is  not  a  Sect,  but  a  ^National 
Church,  he  advances  to  a  further  position  in  their  favour,  and  attempts 
to  show  that  their  conscientious  convictions  claim  a  still  higher 
measure  of  regard  than  those  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church 
itself  He  argues  this  point  on  various  grounds,  but  chiefly  from  "  the 
fact  that  the  Prayer-Book  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  with  the 
express  purpose  of  bnng  unacceptable  to  those  holding  opinions 
analogous  to  those  which  the  Dissenters  hold."  Then  follows  a 
historical  rSsume  of  the  changes  that  have  been  made  in  the  Prayer- 
Book,  beginning  with  the  Reformation,  and  ending  with  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  in  1662.  We  cannot  too  much  commend  the  candour  of 
Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  this  portion  of  his  subject.  As  an  impartial 
witness,  he  has  shown  how  the  Church,  or  those  who  had  authority  to 
€ict  in  her  name,  and  on  her  behalf,  so  altered  the  Liturgy  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second,  as  to  exclude  all  evangelical,  and  even  moderate 
men  from  her  ministry,  and  make  way  for  such  only  as  cared  for 
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little  beside  the  Church  livings  and  benefices,  or  those  who,  while 
Protestant  in  name,  were  as  ready  to  follow  superstitious  ceremonies, 
or  unscriptural  fonns,  as  the  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  Citing 
from  Baxter's  '*  Life  and  Times,"  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  shows  that  he 
thoroughly  comprehends  the  abominable  temper  of  those  who  gave 
the  last  finish  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church : — "  When  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  Manchester,  told  the  King,  while  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  under  delSate,  *  that  he  was  afraid  the  terms  of  it  were  so  rigid, 
that  many  of  the  ministers  would  not  comply  with  it,'  Bishop  Shelden 
replied,  *  I  am  afraid  they  wilL'  Nay,  'tis  credibly  reported,  he  should 
say — *  Now  we  know  their  minds,  we'll  make  them  eil  knaves  if  they 
conform.' " 

Now,  while  we  acknowledge  the  ability  and  candour  with  which  Mr. 
Isaac  Taylor  has  described  the  changes  effected  in  the  Liturgy  in  1662, 
and  heartily  assent  to  all  that  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  those  changes, 
we  cannot  but  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  he  has  accepted  them 
so  readily  1  Has  any  further  alteration  been  made  since  that  memo- 
rable period  1  Has  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  rendered  them  venerable  ? 
Had  he  been  living  in  that  day,  instead  of  this,  would  he  have  been 
amongst  the  number  of  those  who  "  heroically  went  out  into  the  streeU 
to  starve,  rather  than  surrender  their  convictions  ;"  or  of  those  "men 
of  worldly  wisdom  and  shallow  faith  who  conformed  1" 

We  ai'e  aware  that  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor  may  refuse  to  answer  these 
questions,  as  irrelevant  to  the  argument  he  has  in  hand.  But  when  men 
like  him  come  forth  out  of  their  retirement  to  propound  schemes  of 
comprehension,  with  a  view  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Dissent,  and  when 
the  very  title  they  assume,  and  hold  up  for  public  inspection,  is  enough 
to  show  that  they  are  much  more  the  descendants  of  those  men  who 
either  framed  or  approved  of  the  Act  of  Uiiilbrmity,  and  the  Liturgy  of 
1662,  than  the  Dissenters  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  suffered 
under  them  ;  and  when,  in  propounding  their  schemes,  they  pronounce 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the  men  from  whom  they,  nevertheless, 
inherit,  and  on  the  Liturgical  changes  which  they  themselves,  never- 
theless, adopt,  as  containing  "  nothing  contrary  to  the  Wonl  of  God  ;" 
when  this  is  the  case,  we  think  it  is  somewhat  legitimate  to  step  a  little 
out  of  one's  way,  and  ask  such  questions  as  the  above. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  however,  to  bear  hard  on  our  author  in  this 
direction.  He  is  no  friend  to  Dissent ;  neither  lias  he  any  regard  to 
Dissenters  as  such.  His  proposals  are  framed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Establishment — for  its  maintenance  and  perpetuity.  The  ultimate 
object  of  Liturgical  KevLBion  is  described  by  himself  in  the  following 
terms  : — 

"It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  the  practical  (gravamina  of  Dissent 
were  removed,  large  numbers  of  the  Dissenting  laity  would  feel  them- 
selves unable  to  justify,  either  to  themselves  or  to  others,  their 
continued  nonconformity  ;  many  also  would  eagerly  take  the  opportu- 
nity for  which  various  distastes  and  discontents  had  prepared  them, 
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and  would  avail  themselves  of  so  £Eiir  a  pretext  for  lejoining  the 
Church  of  their  forefathers.  The  political  Dissenters — the  uncom- 
promising Anti-State-Church  agitators,  would,  no  doubt,  continue  to 
maintain  a  position  which  they  find  not  altogether  uncongeniaL  The 
religious  Dissenters — the  calm,  moderate,  sensible  men,  would  mostly 
join  the  Church.  The  visionary  Dissenters — the  ecclesiastical  doctri- 
naires, might  not  conform,  yet  they  would  cease  to  make  converts  if 
practical  grievances  were  all  removed. 

"  But  it  is  not  in  our  own  day  that  we  can  expect  to  see  the  full 
effect  of  wise  Liturgical  concessions.  It  is  the  chil(&en  of  the  present 
generation  of  Dissenters  who  will  join  the  Church,  if  she  removes 
from  her  threshold  the  rocks  of  offence  which  now  impede  their 
entrance. 

"  But  from  a  revised  Liturgy,  another  result  may  fairly  be  antici- 
pated, which  will  be  a  most  deadly  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
Dissenters.  Their  flourishing  and  wealthy  congregations  in  large 
towns  are  mostly  attracted  and  kept  together  by  personal  predilection 
for  the  preacher.  Now  one  main  tendency  of  a  judicious  measure  of 
Liturgical  revision,  will  be  to  dry  up  the  sources  from  which  the 
Dissenting  ministry  is  supplied  with  men  able  to  command  the 
attention  of  an  intelligent  and  fairly-educated  audience.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  the  clever  and  promising  sons  of  Dissenting  parents  are 
desirous,  from  the  highest  motives,  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  Ministry.  They  are,  moreover,  keenly  sensitive  to  the 
increased  influence — the  larger  sphere  of  labour — ^the  higher  social 
status  which  they  would  possess  as  clergymen  of  the  National  Church, 
than  as  Dissenting  Preachers.  They  have  resolved  on  a  clerical  life, 
and  for  many  reasons  they  would  prefer  the  position  of  a  clergyman  to 
that  of  a  Dissenting  Minister.  With  such  men  the  required  sub- 
scription to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  is  the  only  insuperable 
difficulty. 

"  There  are,  also,  without  doubt,  many  Dissenting  Ministers  now  in 
charge  of  congregations,  who  would  feel  themselves  able  to  accept  the 
concessions  offered  in  1689,  and  whose  personal  influence  would  enable 
them  to  bring  over  their  chapels  and  their  entire  congregations,  if 
facilities  were  offered  for  their  so  doing.  A  conditional  form  of  re-ordi- 
nation, such  as  was  proposed  in  1689,  might  satisfy  the  scruples  of  all 
parties  ;  their  self-supporting  chapels  might  be  licensed  as  chapels  of 
ease,  and  in  a  few  years  would  gradually  be  absorbed  into  the  parochial 
organization  of  the  country. 

"  Among  the  Independents,  the  isolation  of  each  congregation  would 
give  immense  facilities  for  this  process  to  go  on,  for  each  individual 
minister  and  congregation  would  possess  the  power  of  separate  action. 
The  recent  feuds  in  the  Wesleyan  body  would  also  undoubtedly 
facilitate  the  comprehension  of  the  already  disorganized  fragments  of 
the  original  connexion. 

"  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Church 
would  be  promoted  by  a  few  Liturgical  concessions  to  the  Dissenters." 
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No  doubt  there  is  a  certain  measure  of  truth  in  this  representation. 
There  are  self-seekers  in  every  class  and  in  every  denomination. 
'*  Bribery  and  corruption"  are  just  as  potent  in  ecclesiastical  as  in 
political  matters.  But  that  any  real  accession  to  the  Church  would 
result  from  this  cleverly  contrived  plan  of  conciliation^  we  very  much 
doubt.  The  "practical  gravamina*'  of  Dissent,  as  it  exists  in  the 
present  day,  are  not  so  much  canons  and  articles,  and  what  Mr.  Isaac 
Tayldr  has  designated  "Liturgical  molehills,"  as  the  wealth  and 
worldly  status  of  the  Establishment  itself^  together  with  all  the  evils, 
political,  moral,  religions,  which  necessarily  result  from  the  unschp- 
tural  connexion  between  Church  and  State. 

Such,  then,  is  the  object  of  the  conciliatory  method,  as  expounded 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor.  It  now  remains  to  consider  how  far  either  of 
the  methods  for  warding  off  the  danger  that  threatens  the  Establish- 
ment is  likely  to  succeed. 

Eespecting  the  first,  little  need  be  said  in  addition  to  what  has  been 
advanced  already.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  that  the  Church  Defence  Societies  have  commenced  somewhat 
too  late  for  any  practical  purpose,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
has  been  bom,  not  before,  but  after  his  time.  If  the  advice  which 
De  Foe  gave  the  Tory  party  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  in  his  witty 
pamphlet  entitled,  "  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  had  been 
adopted  some  century  or  so  back,  we  hardly  know  how  it  would  have 
fared  with  them  by  this  time.  Perhaps  they  would  have  been  exter- 
minated, and  the  Church  of  England  would  have  had  the  whole  field  of 
religious  and  benevolent  entcrpiise  to  herself  It  might,  however, 
have  been  otherwise.  The  system  of  repression  and  intolerance,  fully 
carried  out,  mighty  nay,  we  will  be  bold  enough  to  say,  would  have  led 
to  a  second  Revolution  ;  and  what,  in  such  a  case,  might  have  been  the 
history  of  England  during  the  last  qentury  we  will  not  even  attempt  to 
conjecture.  We  are  thankful  that  it  has  been  what  it  is  ;  that  "  the 
dissidence  of  Diaaent  and  the  Protestantism  of  the  Pn)testaut  religion '' 
have  prevailed  in  spite  of  all  the  influences,  courtly,  political,  and 
ecclesiastical,  that  have  sought  to  bear  them  down  ;  that  the  religious 
element  of  Nonconformity  has  given  it  power  to  survive  when  no  other 
element  could ;  and  that  this  form  of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  growing 
in  strength  with  every  successive  generation,  has  become  the  promoter 
and  guardian  of  all  those  precious  liberties  by  which  England  has  won 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  the  whole  world. 

In  strict  truth,  it  is  Pissent,  political  and  religious,  that  has  made 
England  what  it  is.  This  is  the  very  measure  of  our  liberty,  and  that 
very  element  of  our  national  life  by  which  a  benignant  Providence  has 
wrought  out  our  political  well-being.*  At  one  time,  acting  in  secret, 
and  under  all  but  total  repression  ;  at  another,  evincing  its  vitality  and 


*  Mr.  BixmeT  remindf  m,  thai  it  wma  Dr.  Doddridge  who  taid,  that  "  Dincoi 
wai  not  only  the  eaoie  of  rational  libertj,  bat  in  a  great  meaeore  that  of  lerioue 
piety  too." 
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struggling  for  existence  amidst  great  sufFerings  and  wrongs ;  but  now 
at  length  in  the  ascendant.,  and  seeking  to  dominate  for  the  weal  of  a 
great  people,  it  is  the  mark  of  the  time  in  which  we  live,  and  the  pro- 
phecy of  the  future.  Intolerant  deeds,  coercive  measures,  from  what- 
ever quarter  they  may  come,  or  by  whatever  names  they  may  be  san- 
tioned,  are  all  in  vain.  The  tree  is  not  only  planted  and  rooted,  but  is 
flourishing  and  bearing  fruit,  and  will  eventually  overshadow  and 
enrich  the  whole  land. 

We  scarcely  like  to  tax  the  patience  of  our  readers  with  any  com- 
ments on  the  conciliatory  plans  that  have  been  propoxmded,  or  the 
conjectured  results  that  have  been  attributed  to  them.  Although  we 
have  referred  to  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor's  pamphlet  only,  we  would  not  have 
it  supposed  that  he  is  the  only  exponent  of  what  is  now  passing  in  the 
minds  of  many  evangelical  churchmen.  Views  more  or  less  similar 
have  been  pubKshed,  and  are  being  published,  by  others,  and  ap- 
parently with  the  same  object.  They  all  proceed  upon  the  supposition 
that  the  Dissenters  are  reclaimable,  and  that  the  Church  of  England 
can  be  reformed.  But  why  not  go  a  little  further,  and  instead  of 
seeking  to  concilate  some  of  the  Dissenters,  why  not  conciliate  all,  by 
asking  Parliament  to  repeal  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  according  to  the 
timely  suggestion  of  Mr.  Maurice,  and  every  other  Act  which  presses 
upon  the  conscience,  and  in  any  way  meddles  with  religion  1 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  neither  of  the 
methods  now  proposed  for  arresting  the  progress  of  Dissent  is  likely  to 
be  of  much  avail.  The  progressive  spirit  of  the  age  is  as  decisive  in  it» 
tendency  towards  the  political  disenthralment  of  religion  from  the 
State,  as  it  is  towards  perfect  freedom  of  trade  and  other  righteous  ends. 
We  do  not  believe  that  a  permanent  re-action  will  ever  take  place. 
Every  successive  Parliament  witnesses  some  fresh  achievement  in  the 
cause  of  liberty ;  and  as  knowledge  and  religion  advance,  one  conces- 
sion after  another  will  be  obtained,  until  at  last,  by  one  consent,  the  end 
will  be  gained,  and  all  religious  bodies  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  of  perfect  political  equality. 

We  now  come  to  our  last  topic  of  inquiry,  namely,  what  ought  the 
Dissenters  to  do  in  the  present  emergency  ?  And  in  answering  this 
question,  we  wish  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  if  indeed 
they  have  not  become  acquainted  with  it  already,  the  work  recently 
sent  forth  to  the  world  by  Mr.  Binney,  entitled  "Church  life  in 
Australia,"  because  it  has  somewhat  to  do  with  the  topic  now  under 
consideration.  We  tender  our  hearty  thanks  to  the  author  for  this 
last  product  of  his  genius ;  for  he  must  be  a  dull  or  splenetic  critic 
who  is  not  ready  to  concede  this  attribute  to  the  gifted  minister  of  the 
Weigh  House.  There  is  the  stamp  and  the  ring  of  the  true  metal  in 
all  that  Mr.  Binney  has  done.  The  force  of  thought  that  is  in  him, 
and  that  finds  expression  in  a  style  that  goes  direct  to  the  mark,  his 
manly  independence,  his  very  eccentricities  and  egotism,  springing,  in  a 
large  measure,  not  from  a  vulgar  vanity,  but  from  his  thorough  indivi- 
duality ;  all  these  have  long  been  known  as  his  characteristics,  and 
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have  secured  him  a  reputation  among  thinking  and  earnest  men  only 
rarely  acquired ;  and  we  are  not  astonished  that  when  Mr.  Binney 
landed  in  Melbourne  in  1858,  he  became  at  once  the  lion  of  the  day, 
and  was  in  the  greatest  possible  request  everywhere.  It  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  without  any  disparagement  to  so  young  a  country  as 
Australia,  that  a  man  of  mark  and  of  high  reputation  is  likely  to 
prove  very  acceptable  there,  as  a  triton  among  minnows ;  while  in 
England,  and  especially  in  the  focus  of  the  world's  civilization,  a  man 
must  be  not  only  a  genius,  but  either  a  very  great  genius  or  a  very 
transcendant  fool  to  gain  much  notoriety. 

The  present  work  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Binney' s  visit  to  the  Colonies 
of  the  South ;  or  rather  the  reproduction  of  what  had  already  been 
produced  and  published  there,  with  some  omissions  and  additions  to 
adapt  it  to  the  mother  coimtry.  The  substance  of  the  volume  is  an 
Address,  or  Charge,  as  "  the  newspapers  persisted  in  calling^'  it>  deli- 
vered at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Tasmania, 
in  which  he  replies  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of 
Adelaide,  containing  certain  reasons  why  Mr.  Binney  could  not  be 
invited  to  preach  to  the  Episcopal  congregation,  as  many  of  the  laity 
desired  ;  and  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  Bishop  respecting  the 
principles  and  conditions  on  which  a  union  between  J^testant  Evan- 
gelical Churches  might  be  effected — principles  and  conditions  which, 
in  effect,  amount  to  this,  that  while  the  Church  is  to  undergo  no 
ecclesiastical  change,  other  religious  bodies  are  to  be  comprehended  by 
her,  with  certain  concessions  made  to  their  conscientious  scrapie^ 
Besides  this  Address,  there  is  a  considerable  prefix,  and  a  yet  more 
considerable  appendix,  of  multifarious  matter,  all,  however,  bearing 
more  or  less  directly  on  the  main  subject  of  Christian  union,  and  of 
the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  brought  about. 

The  entire  Address  is  not  only  worthy  of  Mr.  Binney,  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal,  but  deeply  interesting  and  thoroughly  satisfactory  on  the 
subject  of  the  Bishop's  letter  ;  neither  would  we  have  had  the  other 
portions  of  the  volume  omitted  or  curtailed,  because  they  express  the 
thoughts  of  a  strong  masculine  mind,  and  of  a  warm,  generous  hearty 
on  some  of  the  prominent  ecclesiastical  questions  of  the  day.  The 
Bishop  of  Adelaide  certainly  looks  very  small  in  the  hands  of  the 
untitled  Minister  of  the  Weigh  House,  notwithstanding  the  evident 
pains  taken  by  Mr.  Binney  not  to  ruffle  the  feelings  or  offend  the 
dignity  of  his  right  reverend  correspondent 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  Mr.  Binney  through  all  the  stages 
of  the  remarkable  correspondence  which  constitutes  the  subject  matter 
of  this  volume  ;  neither  would  it  be  possible  to  give  even  an  outline 
of  the  author's  views  on  all  the  grave  and  important  topics  on  which, 
he  treats.  For  these  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itseUl 
Our  object  is  a  very  simple  one.  While  we  thank  Mr.  Binney,  as  we 
do  very  sincerely,  for  the  admirable  manner  in  which  he  has  met  the 
proposals  of  the  Bishop  of  Adelaide  respecting  Church  Union,  or 
rather  church  absorption ;  and  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  he 
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has  held  up  to  the  light  of  day,  other  proposals  respecting  litoigioal 
and  other  reforms  in  the  ''  Church  of  the  Prajer-Book/*  and  for  the 
independent  survey  which  he  has  made  of  the  condition  of  the  Chuioh 
of  Christ  generally;  we  yet  more  cordially  thank  him  for  the  outspoken 
manner  in  which  he  has  avowed  his  views  and  aims  in  relation  to  the 
Establishment  of  thisi^land,  and  for  the  noble  manner  in  which  he  hat 
vindicated  the  spirit  and  motives  of  those  who  have  now  for  many 
years  taken  the  lead  in  seeking  the  separation  between  Church  and 
State.  The  following  passages  from  the  Address  delivered  before  the 
Congregational  Union  of  Tasmania  will  speak  for  themselves  :*^- 

"  n  is  pretty  well  known  that,  some  five-and-twenty  years  agO|  I 
occasionally  took  part  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  Estahlishmeni 
question,— the  Anti- State- Aid  Controversy,  as  you  would  call  it  here. 
In  consequence  of  doing  so,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  I  was  mppomid 
to  have  done  it,  I  have  been  long  popularly  regarded  as  a  bitter  enemy 
to  the  Episcopal  Church.  There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  Mr 
aim,  perhaps,  has  rather  been — certainly  by  many  of  my  brethren  it 
has  been  thought  to  be — that  my  sympathies  with  the  Church,  both  as 
to  its  organic  structure  and  mode  of  worship,  have  gone  too  far,  been 
too  ardent,  and  a  little  indiscriminating.  I  was  an  avowed  '  enem/ 
to  Egtablishments — national  political  institutions — the  '  principle  and 
operation'  of  which  I  thought  bad  ;  and  in  England  to  the  Establish" 
ment,  or  (as  an  equivalent  term,  observe)  to  the  '  Ettablished  ChuTdh  f 
meaning,  not  the  Episcopal  community  itself,  and  as  such,  but  the 
secular  environment  in  which  it  dwelt ;  or  it^  as  identified  with  thai^ 
as  acting  through  it^  and  acted  on  by  it/* 

Again  : — "  Despairing  of  anything  like  a  visible  unifonnity  to  be 
arrived  at  by  the  reduction  into  the  bosom  of  otjr  (ifftnmnn\mi**  f  what- 
ever that  may  mean)  "  of  all  the  differrent  profwwiotis  of  (yhrisiiaillty. 
or  by  diplomatic  conference  and  arrangement  between  th^m,  rm  mnni 
terms ;  yet,  longing  for  the  manifestation  of  visible  orumiMM  itt  miU 
and  affection,  if  that  were  possible,  we  really  aimefl^  in  mw  iHmpiMiy^ 
only  at  that.  This  was  the  religions  sid«  (4  thft  qfj«4f/rfi,  tm  'DsMtmi 
from  its  relation  to  social  rites  anrl  politir^l  jnstifjA.  Atntmu,  th^  tlfti^fi- 
dowed  Evangelical  Denominations  thfrfft  was,  <m  ih«  W>i/4^,  hutmrnf 
and  intercourse,  mutual  recojfniti/^^  sympotby  Mu\  h^)p  ;  iW«  W^*» 
defects  in  all — 'thin^  that  Wfrre  waiting' -  rMb  jfi  ifWth  Mu\  Uff$ti 
but  with  respect  to  the  Episr/ypd  f/'brtf/th— irhat  tmt(H  Ui  \fH  nm 
might  be  the  great  central  jxyw^ff  m  lh#j  \Mtt\-  -iU  <ll*t*r»/'^  Mii\  'M<rto" 
tion'  from  all  others  were  imf^woli^ftly  Pt^tmM  }fy  %h^  \*<jl^  i^^ffffik 
in  which  it  was  Uunri  by  th«%  mf^Uf  \9tm*(f  ihfU  it^hU^h  ^HHtUlMM 
the  'EstahlishmeTU;  anrl  whi^^,h  cjtrfH9^\  mA  fSnuu,  U*  >*  >»fc^  *  (h'/M^i^ 
robe.  Knowing  this,  «nd  kn^y^riA^  Nwi/fcw  fh^  whiU^  ^fn  >Mi  A^W^>m  il 
had,  on  the  whole,  a  pnT««f  <^s<wl,  *r^  rt^  ifA  iA%i^f^i  ^  }i»m^^h\  iWirf 
affecting  service,  it  yet  r^tfett-n^l  rrt  Mm  UM\*^  *Ai^V*ti#  tmtH^t  ^f*4  fm^ 
forth  in  its  claims  at  th^  *  jwvwMwi^'  f$*A  '  f^n^c^  #%** ,  i^^^  *^ 
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circumstancesy  would  separate  it  (among  Protestants^  from  the  rest  of 
the  faithful ;  but  also,  knowing  that  there  was  witnin  itself,  in  the 
throbbing  heart  of  many  of  its  members,  a  deep,  strong,  inward  protest 
against  these  things — a  wish  and  longing  for  their  identification  or 
removal — we  thouglit  that,  if  the  secular  part  of  the  mixed  institution 
was  separated  from  the  ecclesiastical — if  that  which  by  the  force  of 
law  gave  permanence  to  error  and  imposed  restrictions  on  action,  was 
come  to  an  'end,'  that  then  spiritual  life  would  both  be  emancipated 
and  manifested ;  that  contact  and  intercourse  with  other  bodies 
becoming  possible,  would  be  desired  ;  that  the  Church,  free  to  take 
independent  action,  would  ultimately  reform  itself ;  that  what^  accord- 
ing to  some  Church  writers,  '  had  been  retained  by  her  to  meet  the 
tastes  and  sentiments  of  a  'half-Protestantized  people,'  would  be 
made  to  slough  off ;  that  other  churcheS;  which  had  much  in  them 
also  to  alter  or  reform,  being  brought  into  friendly  and  sympathetic 
relation  with  the  greatest  of  all,  would  be  influenced  for  the  better, 
and  improve  both  in  spirit  and  power ;  while  tJieir  influence,  too, 
would  be  felt  by  it ;  and  that  thus  results  might  be  anticipated  which 
might  lead  to,  or  be,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prayer  of  our  adorable  and 
loving  Lord,  Uhat  tJiey  all  may  he  one;  as  thou^  Father,  art  in  me, 
and  I  in  thee  ;  that  they  also  may  he  one  in  us ;  that  the  world  may 
believe  that  thou  hast  sent  m^,^ 

''  Such  were  my  views,  formed,  advanced,  and  advocated  nearly  a 
generation  ago/' 

Again,  in  another  passage,  after  repeating  that  this  was  the  "idea" 
of  what  was  aimed  at,  and  after  showing  that  many  of  the  wannest 
opponents  of  the  "  Establishment  '*  were  admirers  of  much  in  the 
"  Church,"  and  desirous  of  seeing  her  free  to  accomplish  her  mission 
in  the  land,  he  i-efers  to  Mr.  Miall,  "  the  leader  of  the  Anti-State- Aid 
agitation  in  England,"  as  ''  a  man  whose  personal  character  has  been 
much  misapprehended,  and  often,  in  ignorance,  denounced;"  and 
quotes  a  passage  fix)m  one  of  his  letters  to  the  Esurl  of  Shaftesbuiy  in 
explanation  of  his  motives  and  aims.  He  then  writes  as  follows,  in 
glowing  and  noble  language,  of  Mr.  Miall  and  his  coa^jyutois  in  the 
work  of  liberation : — 

"  Men  who,  when  maligned,  can  face  the  world  and  so  speak — ^who^ 
calm  and  undisturbed,  can  listen  to  the  sound  of  their  solemn  asseve- 
rations as  they  echo  through  the  conscience,  and  ascend  up  to  heaven 
to  be  recorded  there — are  not  men  whose  character  or  spirit  is  to  be 
lightly  impugned,  or  whose  opposition  is  to  be  little  accounted  o£ 
They  have  something  on  their  side  far  more  powerful  than  their  own 
arguments.  ^Mistaken  as  they  may  be  in  their  visions  of  the  future, 
yet  seeking,  as  they  do,  not  the  dominancy  of  a  sect,  or  the  triumph 
of  a  party— not '  thinking  that  they  do  God  service'  by  *  >n^Hng  to 
prison,'  or  '  casting  out  of  the  synagogue,'  but  praying  and  pleading 
for  the  freedom,  purification,  and  spiritual  advancement  of  all  the 
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'sections'  of  God's  true  Church — their  union  in  spirit,  unfeigned 
love  to  and  brotherly  bearing  towards  each  other — such  men  are  seeking 
that  which  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  *  Hm,*  '  of  whom  the  whole 
family  in  heaven  and  earth  is  named.'  *  I  speak  as  a  fool ; '  but  con- 
scious as  I  am  of  the  deep  religious  earnestness,  the  unsectarian  and 
unselfish  aims,  wliich  actuated  many  who  took  part  in  the  argumenta- 
tive agitation  against  State- Aid  in  l^gland,  I  am  not  ashamed  of '  this 
confidence  of  boasting/  " 

"Now  we  believe  that  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  is  sttU  to 
be  followed,  only  with  more  earnestness,  "  deep  "  and  "  religious ;" 
without  sectarian  or  selfish  aims,  and  with  such  new  arrangements  and 
methods  of  organization  as  altered  circumstances  may  dictate.  Since 
Mr.  Binney  took  an  active  part  in  the  public  discussion  of  the  "  Esta- 
blishment question,"  great  progress  has  been  made  both  amongst  the 
people  and  in  Parliament  The  Church  in  the  Colonies,  as  much  as 
the  Church  in  England,  needs  the  liberating  process  to  be  brought 
about  here,  in  order  to  its  perfectly  free  action  with  its  own  members 
and  those  of  other  religious  communities.  What,  therefore,  we  would 
press  upon  the  Dissenters  to  do  with  all  their  might,  yet  in  the  spirit 
of  love  and  meekness,  as  ever  keeping  in  view  the  ultimate  union  of 
all  denominations  of  Christians  on  a  basis  of  equal  rights  and  liberties, 
is  the  patient  and  persevering  prosecution  of  their  righteous  object, 
until  all  parties  shall  see  that  there  is  only  one  thing  to  be  done  in 
order  to  commence  the  great  work  of  setting  England  right  ecclesiasti- 
cal ly,  and  that  is — breaking  every  fetter  that  has  hitherto  held  religion 
in  unjust  restraint,  and  letting  her  go  free. 

The  Third  Work  at  the  head  of  this  Article  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  the  question  affecting  the  connection  of  Church  and  State,  and 
is  a  very  searching,  thorough  inquiry  into  the  grounds  on  which  the 
controversy  involved  in  the  question  really  rests.  The  Author's  main 
position  is  this  : — "  No  authority  can  be  possessed  by  any  agency  but 
such  as  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  relationship  out  of  which  it 
arises  ; — no  man  can  be  placed  in  such  a  moral  relation  to  his  fellow- 
men  as  is  implied  in  a  dominion  over  their  religious  conscience  and 
practice ; — herein  lies  the  ground  of  distinction  between  the  different 
spheres  of  government  in  general ;  and  also  the  foundation  and  true 
philosophy  of  Religious  Liberty."  Starting  from  this  point,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  limits  of  authority  in  general,  and 
shows  that  the  nature  of  the  relationships  which  we  sustain  must 
determine  the  question  both  of  authority  and  obligation  ;  that  "  since 
our  relations  are  the  foundation  of  our  respective  duties,  and  deter- 
mine their  character,  we  can  only  have  duties  corresponding  in  kind 
to  the  relationships  which  we  sustain;" — that  "if  strictly  religious 
obligation  or  duty  is  traced  to  its  source,  it  will  be  found  to  originate 
in  the  one  relation  of  creatureship  which  we  sustain  towards  God;" — 
that  "  were  not  God  our  Creator,  we  should  not  be  bound  by  any  of 
those  duties  which  we  now  owe  to  Him ;  or  rather,  those  different 
forms  of  worship  and  of  obedience  would  be  no  longer  duties ;  for  in 
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the  absence  of  obligation,  no  service  can  be  properly  so  designated.'* 
But  with  regard  to  the  moral  duties  which  we  owe  to  each  other,  he 
shows,  that  "  if  we  consider  what  renders  these  obligatory,  we  shall 
find  that  they  arise  out  of  our  relations  to  each  other  as  men — as 
beings  constituted  with  certain  faculties  and  sympathies  in  common, 
which,  in  their  exercise  and  development,  lead  to  certain  moral  and 
domestic  relations  of  attachment,  dependence,  and  intercourse,  and 
which  are  neither  to  be  directly  cherished  nor  directly  repressed  by 
civil  power ;" — that  "  these  duties,  springing  from  the  relations  in 
which  two  men  stand  to  each  other,  as  human  beings^  and  not  as 
members  of  the  same  civil  community,  the  obligation  to  their  discharge 
is  independent  of,  superior  to,  and  beyond  any  authority  or  power 
belonging  to  the  office  of  civil  ruler ;"— that  "the  moral  duties  of  all 
men,  in  so  far  as  the  discharge  of  them  is  practicable,  are  universally 
the  same,  wholly  irrespective  of  political  circumstances  ;" — that,  "on 
the  contrary,  the  obligation  to  perform  civil  duties  arises  out  of  the 
relations  of  man,  not  as  man  to  fellow-man,  but  as  subject  to  fellow- 
subject,  or  as  members  of  the  sams  political  community;'* — that  "just 
as  the  subsistence  of  a  moral  relation  between  Grod  and  man  is,  philo- 
sophically speaking,  the  foundation  of  the  authority  to  impose  moral 
precepts  or  law,  so  is  the  natural  relation  subsisting  between  parent 
and  child  the  originating  cause  of  natural  duties,  and  the  source  of  the 
authority  to  enforce  them ;" — that  so  is  it  with  regard  to  civil  authority ; 
— that  "  a  merely  civil  relation  cannot  give  the  right  to  impose  mond 
commands  or  to  enforce  moral  duties  f — that  "  since  civil  government 
is  founded  upon  civil  relationships  alone,  its  functions  are  exclusively 
civil,  and  its  power  and  resources  can  be  legitimately  applied  to  the 
enforcement  of  none  but  civil  duties ;" — that  "  morals,  whether  viewed 
as  comprehending  religion  or  not,  are  wholly  beyond  the  legitimate 
interference  of  civil  authority,"  as  springing  from  relationships  quite 
distinct  and  essentially  different ;  from  which  it  follows,  that  "  the 
supporters  of  State  Establishments  of  Eeligion  are  bound  to  show 
that  the  prescription  of  a  religious  creed,  and  the  enforcement  of  reli- 
gious duties,  are  properly  included  among  the  aims  of  civil  institu- 
tions ;**  but  this  cannot  be  done  except  "by  showing  that  civil 
obligation  and  duty  have  the  same  origin  with  religious,  and  that 
therefore  both  stand  on  the  same  footing  in  regard,  to  human  instru- 
mentality, and  civil  reward  and  punishment ;  or  by  showing  that  the 
authority  required  for  the  enforcement  of  civil  and  religious  duties, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  relationships  in  which  theee ' 
duties  originate." 

The  position  here  taken  by  our  Author  is  one  from  which  it  would 
be  difficult — impossible,  we  think — to  dislodge  him.  If  all  authority 
is  founded  on  relationship — if  the  relation  of  Grod  to  the  creatoie  be 
one  thing,  and  the  relation  of  a  ruler  to  the  subject  be  another  and  a 
different  thing  altogether,  then  the  civil  magistrate  can  never  step  in 
and  demand  from  his  subject  what,  as  a  creature,  that  subject  owes 
only  to  God.     He  must  first  put  himself  in  the  relation  of  God  to 
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that  man  as  a  CTeatare,  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  a  single  act  of  religious 
service  or  obedience.  He  must  either  intrude  on  the  prerogative  of 
God,  as  the  Creator  and  Benefactor  of  man,  or  he  must  withdraw  his 
jurivsdiction  wholly  and  for  ever  ^m  the  higher  realm  of  spiritual  life 
and  reality.  This  is  an  argument  which  the  advocates  of  Ecclesiastical 
Establishments  have  yet  to  meet  and  to  answer. 

Under  this  strong  light  the  Author  places  the  various  writers  whose 
names  are  inscribed  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume,  and  subjects  the  rea- 
sonings and  conclusions  of  each  to  the  closest  investigation.  He  does  not 
confine  his  examination  to  the  writings  of  those  from  whom  he  dissents, 
but  includes  those  who  are  ranged  on  the  same  side  of  the  controversy 
with  himself,  and  with  whom  he  has  the  deepest  sympathy  and  the  closest 
agreement.  He  conceives  that  even  Wardlaw,  with  aU  his  acuteness, 
has  failed  to  perceive  and  apprehend  the  ultimate  principle  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  these  unanswerable  arguments : — that  when  he 
asserted  the  magisterial  relation  to  be  founded  on  voluntary  compact, 
and  the  authority  arising  out  of  it  to  be  dependent  on  the  will  of  the 
community,  he  had  only  a  glimpse  of  this  principle ;  and  hence  that 
his  work  lacks  the  very  best  argument  that  could  have  been  employed 
on  the  province  of  the  magistrate.  We  do  not  happen  to  have  Ward- 
laVs  volume  at  hand,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  our  Author  is  quite 
correct  in  his  statement.  In  fact,  the  whole  course  of  WardlaVs 
reasoning  proceeds  upon  our  Author's  principles  ;  and  our  Author 
ought  to  rejoice  that,  while  he  is  so  far  in  advance  of  many  others,  he 
is  not  behind  even  this  great  northern  Controversialist.  We  thank 
him  for  his  work;  and  accept  it  as  no  mean  contribution  towards 
effecting  freedom  of  conscience  in  matters  of  faith.  Christianity 
is  the  highest  form  of  spirituality,  and  it  must  ultimately  free  itself 
from  every  earthly,  secular,  perishable  element.  It  is  life  : — and*  in 
itself  and  of  itself  it  can  live. 


V. 
EGYPT'S  PLACE  IN  UNIVEIISAL  HISTORY.* 

As  some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  we  last  drew  attention  to  the 
elaborate  work  of  Bunsen  on  Ancient  Egypt,  and  as  by  means  of  trans- 
lation the  whole  Essay  is  gradually  coming  within  the  reach  of  the 
English  reader,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  report  progress,  and  publish 
within  the  range  of  our  own  circulation  the  conclusions,  at  which  the 
author  has  arrived  by  means  of  Egyptian  records  and  monuments,  of 

•  Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History :— an  Historical  Investigation,  in  Five 
Books.     By  C.  C.  I.  Baron  Bunsen,  D.  Ph.,  D.C.L.,  D.D.,  Translated  from  the 
German,  by  Charles  H.  Cottrell,  Esq..  MJL  Vol.  IV.    London,  LongmaniL   I860, 
TOL.    IV,  2   E 
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astronomical  phenomena  and  historical  synchronisms,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  language,  mythology,  and  national  life.  The  field  of  induction 
is  wide,  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  author  indubitahle,  the 
hazard  of  conjecture  daring  to  foolhardiness,  and  the  results,  we 
honestly  believe,  next  to  nothing. 

Baron  Bunsen  is  a  very  Quixote  of  historical  adventure,  and  the 
object  he  sets  his  lance  in  rest  to  maiatain,  is  not  the  immaculate  fame 
of  the  Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  or  any  other  imaginary  fiame,  but  the 
correctness  of  the  following  startling  positions  : — 

First,  That  the  immigration  of  the  Asiatic  stock  from  Western  Ajom  (Chaldea) 
into  Egypt  is  antediluvian. 

Secondly,  That  the  historical  deluge,  which  took  place  in  a  considerable  part  of 
Central  Asia,  cannot  have  occurred  at  a  more  recent  period  than  the  Tenth 
Millennium,  b.c. 

Thirdly,  That  there  are  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  that  catastrophe  did 
not  take  place  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Fourthly,  That  man  existed  on  this  Elarth  ahout  20,000  years  B.O.,  and  that 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  assuming  a  more  remote  beginning  of  our  race. 

All  this  may  sound  very  strange  to  many  ears,  and  does  so  to  our 
own,  but  it  is  not  for  that  sole  reason  untrue.  Every  truth  is  strange, 
no  less  than  every  shadowless  theory  and  unsubstantial  hypothesis^ 
while  it  ia  new ;  and  the  proper  way  to  deal  with  it,  is  not  to  denounce 
it  as  wrong  on  the  ground  of  its  novelty,  and  its  propounder  as  an 
oddity  or  a  heretic,  but  to  ascertain  its  reality  or  not,  and  then,  in 
accordance  with  the  result,  reject  or  accept  it.  There  is  no  prevenient 
necessity  for  Bunsen' s  theses  to  bo  wrong,  although  the  probability  so 
far  appears  to  militate  against  his  view.  As  the  world  is  coming  into 
the  belief  that  the  Bible  is  not  composed  to  teach  us  Geology  and 
Astronomy,  so  also  may  we  learn,  in  the  course  of  our  further  researches 
into  the  history  of  the  human  race,  that  it  was  not  designed  to  teach 
us  Ethnology,  or  Chronology.  The  true  scope  of  the  Holy  Scriptuies 
is  coming  gradually  to  be  apprehended  by  intelligent  Chiistians  as  the 
history  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  fortunes  of  one  particular  fitmily 
who  were  the  chosen  depositories  of  it  from  the  earliest  period,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  world,  while  extraneous  matters  are  being  shut 
out  by  the  progress  of  science,  and  the  spread  of  inquiry.  That  our 
mode  of  presuming  on  this  question  may  awaken  no  unfounded  uneasi- 
ness, we  may  quote  from  a  strictly  orthodox  and  very  influential 
journal,  The  Witneits,  of  February  19,  1859,  a  journal  which  addiesses 
the  whole  intelligent  community  in  Scotland,  that  numbered  the  late 
Hugh  Miller  and  the  Eev.  Dr.  Fleming  in  its  ranks.  This  truly 
Christian  newspaper^  in  a  review  of  the  deceased  divine's  memoir, 
proceeds  to  say  : — 


"  There  are  still  men  who  insist  npon  declaring  facia  which  no  man  of 
donbt,  are  flatly  contradictory  to  the  Word  of  Qod.  With  a  blind  derotioii  whi^ 
can  be  the  mother  only  of  infidelity,  they  refuse  to  accept  that  exaltation  of  pnviooi 
conception  of  Scriptore  meaning,  that  exhibition  of  diWne  depth  tad  diviBe  aplfio 
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tnality  in  Scriptural  statements,  which  eyery  open  mind  may  discover  in  scientific 
revelations  touching  animal  death  and  animal  pain.  Surely  in  this  point  it  might 
have  been  seen  that  science  has  removed  instead  of  createa  difficulties,  Man,  an 
nnfallen  spirit,  breathing  immortality,  might  well  have  been  unable  to  conceive 
the  nature  of  that  punishment  of  death  with  which  he  was  threatened,  had  no 
example  of  death  been  present  to  show  him  what  it  was.  By  disobeying  his  God 
— by  dying  spiritually — he  came  under  the  laws  exemplified  in  animal  death  and 
animal  pain.  Is  that  not  clear  and  consistent  ?  Does  that  not  sound  a  deeper 
plummet  of  discovery  into  the  ways  of  God  with  man  than  was  ever  elicited  by 
speculation  ?  Tet  there  are  men  in  this  island  who  will  not  cease  from  pouring 
contumely,  to  the  limit  of  their  meagre  capacity,  upon  the  Flemings  and  the 
Millers  who  proclaimed  these  things." 

So  much  in  the  shape  of  authority  to  smooth  the  ruffled  plumes  of 
honest  simplicity  of  belief,  and  enable  it  to  endure  with  equanimity 
the  inevitable  results  of  scientific  research.  Whether  it  is  contented 
or  no,  inquiry  will  proceed ;  and  inferences,  favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  the  Mosaic  writings,  will  be  drawn  according  to  the  bias  of  each 
thinker ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  folly  to  object  to  the  antecedent  process 
of  research.  The  duty  of  orthodoxy  is  to  accept  what  is  indisputable 
in  science,  and  seek  methods  by  which  this  wUl  harmonize  with,  and 
honour  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  as  doubtless  all  that  is  indisputable 
in  science  must,  if  we  had  but  the  skill  to  find  it  out.  Science  and 
Bevelation  own  the  same  Author,  and  the  truths  of  the  one  cannot 
clash  with  the  truths  of  the  other.  When  Science  has  soared  to  its 
loftiest  heights,  and  fathomed  its  profoundest  depths,  and  explored  its 
ultimate  facts  and  truths,  it  will  still  remain  sublimely  true,  and  the 
truth  of  it  will  be  more  apparent  than  ever  before,  that  "  Scripture 
cannot  be  broken.'* 

There  is  a  further  consideration,  which  ought  to  moderate  alarm, 
with  respect  to  the  clironological  or  ethnological  speculations  of  Bunsen 
and  others — that  already  there  are  two  systems  of  chronology  before 
the  world,  claiming  Scripture  authority,  making  a  difference  of  nearly 
two  thousand  years  in  the  period  from  the  creation  to  Abraham.  Now, 
which  of  these  is  true  1 — or  is  neither  true  ? — or  do  they  mean  more  than 
they  express  1  Are  they  full,  or  are  they  summaries  1  Might  they 
be  interpreted  on  the  year-day  system,  as  prophetic  periods  have  usually 
been,  although  not  without  strenuous  opponents  ?  Ai-e  these  excep- 
tional dates  here  and  there,  not  to  be  understood  as  a  detailed  system, 
points  of  rest,  not  links  of  a  chain  1  No  one  can  say,  and  therefore 
modesty  bids  us  say  nothing,  till  fuller  data  and  consenting  discovery 
shall  make  that  plain  which  is  now  complicated  and  mysterious. 

It  may  be  urged,  as  it  is,  that  the  Hebrew  account  is  the  one  to  be 
abided  by,  rather  than  that  of  the  Greek  Septuagint ;  yet  to  this  we 
may  object  in  reply,  that  the  Jews,  who  translated  the  Septuagint, 
must  have  supposed  that  their  dates  were  in  the  book  they  translated 
from  ;  that  those  persons  were  evidently  both  orthodox  and  able  men ; 
and  that  the  Septuagint  was  undoubtedly  quoted  by  our  Lord.  Higher 
authority  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  Hebrew  text  over  the  Greek,  gave 
in  the  sole  circumstance  that  the  one  is  a  version,  and  therefore  liable 
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to  just  one  mode  of  deterioration  from  which  the  other  is  free ;  but 
we  are  disposed,  nevertheless,  to  rank  them  on  this  chronological  ground 
very  much  on  a  par.  Many  scholars  of  the  highest  fSame,  and  divines 
of  the  deepest  reverence  for  truth,  place  reliance  on  the  chronology  of 
the  Septuagint,  rather  than  that  of  the  Jewish  text.  Isaac  Voss,  Pezron, 
Hayes,  Jackson,  Hales,  and  Faber,  are  no  undistinguished  names  in 
favour  of  the  longest  period ;  while  the  shorter  boasts  the  advocacy  oi 
Usher,  Clinton,  and  Cresswell. 

The  views  of  Bunsen  may  further  claim  toleration  and  examination 
on  another  ground.  The  history  of  Galileo,  the  Florentine  astronomer, 
is  both  a  lesson  and  a  warning.  The  views  which  he  propounded  of 
the  solar  system,  although  now-a-days  universally  received,  were  de- 
nounced in  his  own  day  as  contrary  to  the  then  current  interpretation 
of  Holy  Scripture,  and  it  was  counted  orthodox  to  deny  them.  But 
of  course  a  denial  of  them  did  not  invalidate  them,  nor  did  his  own 
verbal  recantation  of  his  supposed  philosophical  error  make  that  fiEdse 
which  was  nevertheless  demonstrably  true.  All  the  Churches  of 
Christendom  have  now  endorsed  the  facts  of  theCopemican  philosophy; 
and  not  the  least,  that  very  Church  which  most  loudly  pronounced  them 
untrua  The  Newtonian  Frincipm  are  at  this  moment  taught  in  all 
Romish  seminaries,  and  are  edited  by  Jesuit  teachers  with  the  protest 
that  in  adopting  the  Newtonian  hypothesis  they  merely  use  it  hypo- 
thetically : — 

"  Newtonus  ia  hoc  tertio  libro  telluris  motse  hypothesim  asganiit.  Antoris 
propositiones  aliter  explicari  non  poterant,  nUi  e&dem  qaoque  facU  hypothedL 
Hinc  alieDam  coacti  sutims  gerere  personam.  Ceeterum  latis  a  summis  pontiftcibfat 
contra  telluris  motum  decretis  nos  obsequi  profitemur." — Le  Sear  and  Jaoiivier. 
1739—1742. 

Warned  by  discomfited  Romanists  in  the  case  of  Newton — ^to  examine 
with  candour,  and  refute  with  equal  or  greater  learning  the  work  of 
Bunsen,  is  the  only  method  of  procedure  open  to  the  Christian  critic; 
The  days  of  rack  and  dungeon,  gibbet  and  stake,  for  obnoxious  opinion^ 
are  happily  past  and  gone  ;  so  we  would  hope  are  the  days  of  insulting 
vituperation  and  reckless  name-calling,  in  order  to  crush,  if  one  cannot 
convince,  an  adversary.  Let  Ikron  Bunsen  charge  us,  if  he  will,  with 
ignorance,  narrowness  of  mind,  incapacity  to  appreciate  his  merits;  but 
let  him  not  have  occasion  to  charge  us  with  a  malevolent  and  oiichria- 
tian  spirit,  that  would  make  up  in  violence  what  it  wants  in  aignmenl 
We  must  take  care  that  we  do  not  give  occasion  for  the  repetition  of  the 
sarcasm  of  Professor  Jowett,  in  his  recent  Essay,  which  is  not  less 
slanderous  than  it  is  bitter : — "  Love  and  Truth  have  never  been  theo- 
logical terms ;  Grace  and  Faith,  on  the  other  hand,  always  retain  an 
association  with  the  Pelagian  or  Lutheran  controversies.''^  Besdived 
that  we  shall  not  sin  against  the  decencies  and  courtesies  of  contro- 
versy, while  we  pledge  ourselves  to  fidelity  to  Revealed  Truth,  we  ahall 

„ m  ■■■■^■ii  - — I  ■_■■■    —     ■"'■-     n ~ ' ' 

•  '<  Etiayi  and  Reviews/'  p.  886,  lecoiid  editkm. 
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bring  before  our  readers  some  desultory  notices  of  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  argumentative  works  we  have  ever  perused — one  of  thd 
most  speculative,  yet  one  of  the  least  dangerous,  from  the  very  wild- 
ness  and  recklessness  of  the  way  in  which  its  materials  are  handled. 

The  Fifth  Book  of  Bunsen's  work,  the  most  recently  published,  is  of 
more  general,  not  deeper  interest  than  the  preceding  volume,  because  it 
aims  at  drawing  seriatim  the  inference  at  which  the  previous  materials 
only  pointed,  by  means  of  the  ascertainment  of  Egyptian  data  to  read 
the  pre-historic  annals  of  our  race.  Our  ^attempted  analysis  of  its 
contents  must  be  brie^  and  will  be  accompanied  with  a  protest  against 
being  supposed  to  share  the  earnestness  of  Baron  Bunsen's  convictions 
as  to  his  success  in  argument.  We  look  upon  his  speculations  as 
perfectly  lawful ;  for  who  shall  prescribe  limits  to  speculations  that 
appear,  at  least,  to  be  based  upon  facts  1  but  we  deem  his  premiseff 
unsound,  lus  facte  more  than  doubtful,  and  his  conclusions,  of  course, 
erroneous  where  they  lean  directly  upon  precedent  errors  of  assump- 
tion or  computation.  But  we  must  allow  both  the  Baron's  system  and 
our  objedtions — rather  hinted  at  than  dwelt  upon — ^to  develope  them- 
selves as  we  proceed  in  our  review. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  whole  comprehensive  publication  before  us 
is — the  alleged  fact  that  Menes,  the  first  historical  king  of  ^E^ypt, 
reigned  over  its  united  territory  about  the  year  before  Christ  3620. 
This  we  must  assume  to  be  proved,  for  mere  argument's  sake,  as  all 
which  follows  depends  upon  the  single  datum  of  the  early  historical 
existence  of  this  primaeval  worthy.  Here  we  have,  at  a  period  nearly 
4,000  years  before  Christ,  and  also  nearly  coincident  with  the  Hebrew 
era  of  the  Creation,  a  mighty  empire,  a  written  character,  art  and 
science,  advanced  far  beyond  the  period  of  infancy,  and  every  mark 
impressed  upon  the  people  and  their  institutions  of  a  remote  antiquity 
going  before  this,  numbering  its  thousands  of  years.  The  fair  deduc- 
tion of  reason  from  these  facts,  Bunsen  finds  corroborated  by  the 
statement  of  Manetho,  that  eleven  thousand  years  before  Menes, 
Demigods,  Heroes,  and  Manes  reigned,  and  prior  to  these  the 
Gods  for  thirteen  thousand  years.  Our  author  recognises  a  body 
of  fact  underneath  his  veil  of  fabulous  empire,  and 'conceives  the 
period  assigned  to  the  dominion  of  these  shadowy  personages  an 
ap{)roximation  to  the  true  date  of  the  existence  of  the  human  race 
upon  earth.  The  organic  development  of  language  in  the  Valley  of  the 
^N^ile  confirms  tliis  needful  protraction  of  the  ante-Menetic  period,  its 
language  being  a  deposit  of  a  foregoing  Asiatic  tongue  that  has  dropt 
its  exuviaj  in  this  region,  and  left  the  waif  in  evidence  of  its  Asian 
descent.  The  language  of  Egypt — all  language,  according  to  Bunsen, 
is  a  developed  Chinese — the  old  Chinese  being  the  earliest  form  of 
human  speech — a  language  without  forms  and  particles,  which  all  other 
languages  possess.  Every  Chinese  syllable  is  a  word,  and  every  word 
a  noun  or  verb,  according  to  its  position  in  the  sentence  ;  consequently, 
not  yet  an  individualized  stem.  A  simple  objective  and  inorganic 
character  attached  to  its  monosyllables,  which  depended  for  much  of 
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their  effect  and  meaning  upon  appropriate  intonation  and  gesticolatiaiL 
This  product  of  the  awakening  mind  of  man  is  a  second  creation  as  it 
were,  and  is  looked  upon  by  Bunsen  as  the  spontaneous  out-growth  of 
the  human  Daculties,  and  in  no  sense  a  direct  Divine  gift.  Man  called 
objects  by  certain  vocables  or  names  of  an  exclusively  monosyllabic  cast, 
and  in  the  first  instance  found  difficulty  in  indicating  their  relation  to 
each  other,  save  by  their  local  position.  This  kind  of  language  had  no 
grammar  of  inflection,  or  parts  of  speech,  its  sole  syntactic  characteristic 
being  the  architectonic  arrangement  of  the  words. 

But  the  Turanian  tongues  were  an  advance  upon  this — the  ancient 
Tibetan  and  Mongolian  ;  for  they  made  attempts  at  organic  formation 
in  the  shape  of  agglutination,  or  the  junction  of  several  roots  together, 
ruled  by  the  same  tone.  In  these  agglutinative  languages,  it  is  a  funda- 
mental law,  that  the  stem  is  in  no  wise  affected  by  these  mechanically 
united  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  the  affixes  of  the  Semitic  affect  the 
root,  and  they  themselves  have  no  independent  signification  as  single 
words,  whereas  in  the  Turanian  words  they  retain  their  full  radical 
meaning.  The  languages  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  partake  of 
the  agglutinative  character.  Turanism  fused  the  syllabic  words  of  the 
primitive  language  into  polysyllabic  by  the  unity  of  accent^  and  thus 
led  the  way  to  a  distinction  between  words  expressing  objects  and 
words  expressing  the  relations  of  things,  namely,  particles.  Highly 
developed  Turanism  is  found  still  in  the  Tonguse,  the  Thai  of  Thibet^ 
the  Finnish  Magyiar,  and  the  Indian  Tamulese. 

The  next  stage  of  development  is  that  ancient  Semism  of  Central 
Asia,  which  settled  into  a  deposit  in  the  Valley  of  the  Xile,  and  there 
left  its  most  distinct  traces,  its  product  being  called  Hhamism.  In  Central 
Asia  that  early  developed  Semism  is  dead,  but  its  forms  and  the  proofs 
of  its  existence  remain  in  the  language  of  the  monuments  of  £gypt^ 
while  itself  assumed  other  and  fuller  modes  of  expression  in  the  lapse 
of  time,  and  under  favourable  circumstances  in  Western  Asia.  The 
agglutination  of  Turanism  is  a  germ  full  of  vital  power,  and  led  by 
natural  and  easy  steps  to  the  whole  apparatus  of  prefix  and  suffix, 
endings  and  flexions.  The  Semitic  formations,  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
ingenious  and  plastic  people,  evolved  themselves  out  of  the  more  primi- 
tive Turanian,  and  more  advanced  Hhamitic  forms.  But  these  in  each 
case,  and  in  due  order,  preceded  the  more  full  and  precise  grammatical 
apparatus  of  the  Aryan  languages.  The  organic  word  or  form-language, 
is  derived  from  an  antecedent  inorganic  or  root-language,  passing 
through  two  or  three  definite  stages  of  transition  to  the  most  perfect 
development  of  a  copious  syntax ;  and  the  original  inorganic  language, 
which  precedes  all  others,  and  is  their  fundamental  base,  is  found 
dei)ositing  its  foundation  elements  amongst  the  Chinese.  Thus  we  have 
a  chain,  of  wliich  the  links  are  :  A,  Chinese  ;  B,  the  oldest  Turanian  for- 
mations, or  Tibetan ;  (J,  Ilhamidm,  the  language-development  of 
ancient  Egypt ;  D,  Semism  ;  E,  the  harmonious  and  perfected  oigan&Bin 
of  language,  or  Arism.  As  all  things  in  the  physical  world  tend  upward 
to  find  their  acme  and  perfection  in  man,  so  in  language,  from  first  to 
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\mMt  there  is  mii  onsani-.  lii^Hstnmsj*:'  stv:TUi':  toni'  'vrhich  eompMef 
innnaL  utiierauc*.'  nv  iw.'  lormaiioi.  o:  smcuiatbi  amtenee** — ATuhii:. 
banecri:.  ^jrivei^  ao'i  Laiiiu  iwit::  Uj'.'  niiriiesi  rasuii+i  oi' iij*»  -nrowjw- .  jn 
tiiettt-.  iii  diiit!iYii'.  u»fjrrt>t.:,  j-  tjuw^nje'  Ui*  ^vmmetnca  onruiimii 
iwrhicli  i^  liie  T*?ri*y.i  ij[iii<iruui<jzii  '.»t  in-  cuuBciougiv  rream-i'  mimi.  Ji, 
bemiBiL  liiH  fierHoiiuJ  pruuuu::  tir^auixiiiuUifb  ua  ui*r  exprcMMion  of  thi: 
fODUiii  . — ill  Anisiii  LU"  vwi»  BUUBtazniV'. 

^  unit"  Biiiu<.'i^i:i  aiiKw^-*-  i  tdDJ-  ':uniectnc^  sctiein'  tr  Jiii«nial 
dpTtiopxiieziT  1'  luuiiu  r>i  iii'.'  ii!':;  't  uj*  M^-aeuuMOU)^  ffzwienuf..  <*T4nj 
at  tii*  pre<KXii  us*.  (.>i  uli  luof^^  vanetifK  nj  mnyniwj*  Liriu;'^ TPprvmni 
tation'-  ar*  luuua  ^t-L.  amuiiz^:;  Ui^  vvoss:.  lanniayfrK  cf  tti"  worl't  of 
BiniBii..  l.iiniiu»i:..  ^wiuitui.,  aiJ'.  Anwir  »>  luii*^  wiia^  we  inifS  tytmum- 
poiaueou?  ijfrv* .  w*-  tif v  uiiu^r  ii<.i  uuiuiauu:!  Vr  emee:.'!  cxmnHnnjtnri'  lii  aij 
eariK?!  ifvfri'j-i  '.*]  Uiau  ^  vxi»^w:"  uvvn  vani.  Hii]f'H-fiQ3s«»j  tikkI»s  «jf 
iiii:niisiJ'  i»n»:ri>*-  mav  ua^•  ru:  lu^r  conrn-  coni^ezoitonnK^iTMlv  hi 
tn*  "wniiu.  iwir  cuaniw^nsii  tlili»'reiiw  ■  an-.  mrKti-i-  of  ymK^idurf, 
belli;-  au"  i  Ui*  k^uiu  "'  Ui*  n.'Hiiectiv-  nmuai  tw*--  of  fimiiHifiK, 
ratiie:  ina;  i  aii'  «w*<»'iiixa  jaw  n;  T»receaeiit'  aiDOzii«:  th««m««(')Ti>v 
Tu*  m'ii»*uuuibi-  la'.*.,  iiiut  III"  rui*'  »ii  u^'vejopnjcut  airrif^trrH  f'h«^Jr«*  tu 
til'  ut^  «  ■  v.ii'.n"  luiivjii'  iLUJi  quariCTKC't  iii*-  j5iot>i..  whK*ij  hav-  iw^tlH 
(jLotr;  111  I  '  luii'Tj'if.  lU'^i*'-  »'I  iLurrua.  erprHi«ii»ii  h-  tfi<*  finh.'  T«^ti)T  oi 
lufi'  »:'r.f»»-riijj«ii'.  11.  iaii:;uaL'*--i»HKin: .  an. I  tlia*  tii<*r«..  h'  thir  Inw  jKiint 
o1  i»!";r!'*^^  .  ii»*"  ar  sui*  i  rgiiiau..  a-  Jon:  »-  th'  «iitj  anij  nrnon 
«ii«iu»'.  viiit'  olji»-r-  iitfv.'  trntsae-j  on  i^itii*-  acni"  of  iiiiriTit''  an*]  wj^- 
rai-  vxpi*-*.^!iMi..  i:  i  *-*ipjmu  vjcaouiar*'  aiic  *'/WDT»iicat*Kj  i«vnt8x.  an*] 
al  Till  u'lj-'um  ijol'.iiii^  iin'-r.-rjcrw'  iritj  nhtion-  ii.  hk'N'-T  «t«?»*i  nf 
iiJi;:uiHL!  -i*".  •  i"i'!jj«'L  iijun  iji*j:' nTTi:. — t4;jiaa:min«*  Th«- r,«4.v '>o*tfm 
ivjjj'-j    :,»     i>i!'  '     iia    '/rnv;.   an     a-iwert    iii'I«'Ti^'Tjd«'ii*  Jjti*^  '.;  ^oJ!nt/*TnI 

II  :;  I'nu::;^-  -m::..  L'niuiiiia:.  o' tu*  ni^iT'- rt"\:*';'i'iw.  hnT  etil:  simnl- 
rr.iL'j.'iia-    0'    lit-    j.;:v:;iiiijj.-    1-   tij'    fiiat*-Tn*-.Tr  t--    v   Tjr:"*<i.  Iho:    tl:f 

ilL.i:::!';;  i.  f  •;  ::rjj:iiiia;iea.  FTru'^.tun.  *»h*'**rS»-7n?<'TTi. 'ni  Arr^rr.  iii  an 
•M ! ; ■   "^ » ci ^' ■    ' ■    ■» •  •. •. . ■ ' : ' u I'.-Ti *      ms*  aft.  oi,  t ri *   *■•? hi » :  «i <i ft.  .Tapl"! M i c'tci  i s 

iH'i:    -^  i..'    .--i:r.::.;  i.   lii-.r  ciJiuniOL  paTpn ?«:?•«•.  «n»]  thii^  V*  thr-  rrnitv 

l»ar-'i:U;-»  ■>■  t;**  Hiiiiniiti-  toiunu^.  hf/^irw-  thni  vrv^jil  oVTnr»nt  i^  m(\o- 
}**-h-i':n  •'  t;j»  ••ij.iid"i*jri.  Tin  writ t4'Ti  oliftm^t/»r  of  thf' wh<^1^'<''hin<^so 
li..:  ■••     J     !;*•    s.iiij.  .   *!■  tiijii   ai^  i'mstl<-  "nTitt<»n  in  nnv  ono  Hirilo«1. 

a:;.-;;i- I  ;•  iji*  -'iinbj!  flmrrtrtfT  ari- ftrMti-Hn-.  so  thr»1  tho  iTihnNtmit«* 
n'  t...  j|.»rti  uii«.  smuil  o:  liif  Cv]i»stiftl  Kmpirf  nro  nv  imintolliTriMo  to 
*ia'i  «»tij«!.  whvh  iii^'T  sjH'uk.  «jj  ii  H  ho{v»l<*!«sly  dumb  f»or?»i^Ti  ntfoTn]*fri1 
tu  •.011111111  uicaif  by  word  of  mouih  wii4i  om»  iin  hop*»li*w«ly  tfoni  ,  !^n!. 
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both  Chinamen  and  infirm  men  become  mataally  intelligible  directlj' 
they  take  a  pen  in  their  hand,  and  commit  their  thongbts  to  paper. 

But  the  existence  of  a  syllabic  language  like  the  Chinese  to  the 
present  day,  crystallised  in  forms  so  different  from  the  linguistic  cultira- 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  great  races  of  the  world,  is  a  very  forcible 
argument  against  the  derivation  of  the  Egyptian  from  it,  and  against 
the  rashness  that  would  assign  any  specific  period  as  essential  for  the 
process  of  its  evolution  into  more  perfect  forms.  K  the  Chinese, 
according  to  Bunsen,  was  virtually  the  same  kind  of  tongue  15,000 
years  ago,  before  the  great  cataclysm,  as  it  is  now,  having  withstood 
the  progressive  tendency  of  humanity,  and  all  the  influences  of  time 
and  change,  there  is  nothing  in  this  characteristic  of  the  language 
to  contribute  any  help  towards  forming  correct  ideas  of  the  period 
of  man's  existence  upon  earth.  The  language  which  survives  15,000 
years  may  have  existed  30,000  years,  for  any  evidence  which  its 
imperishable  and  unchanged  forms  of  vocalisation  present  to  the 
contrary.  If  this  argument  tells  negatively  upwards,  it  tells  in  the 
same  way  downwards,  and  has  at  least  the  eflect  of  neutralising  that 
portion  of  the  Baron's  argument  which  claims  specific  periods  for  the* 
production  of  peculiar  characteristic  or  radical  changes  in  tongaes. 
The  highest  period  allottable,  according  to  Bunsen,  for  the  development 
of  Hhamism  in  Egypt  in  the  various  directions  of  language,  religion, 
and  civil  government,  would  be  15,500  years  before  Christ  But 
desiring  to  be  moderate,  the  Baron  would  be  contented  with  a  mean 
12,500  between  it  and  the  lowest  9,500.  With  a  view  still  farther  to 
conciliate  opposition,  and  win  acceptance  for  his  views,  he  contracts 
the  space  within  "  the  lowest  possible  and  the  most  probable  "  dates — 
distributing  the  sundry  origines  thus  : — 

Hhamism,  the  peculiar  language  of  Egypt,  1 ,500  years. 
Osirism,  religious  individuality,  1,500  years. 

Division  of  the  Nile  Valley  into  Nomes,  and  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  3,000  years. 

Accession  of  Menes,  3,500  years. 

1,500  -*-  1,500  +  3,000  +  3,500  =  9,500  yeara 

It  is  obvious,  however,  to  remark  here,  that  the  career  of  invention  of 
the  essentials  of  social  existence,  language,  religion,  and  civil  poUtj, 
does  not  follow  exactly  a  series  of  aritlimetical  divisions,  such  as  those 
given  above,  nor  will  these  evolve  themselves  in  any  prescribed  order, 
but  rather  follow  the  track  of  necessity  and  accident.  The  calculation 
and  allotment  are  entirely  fanciful,  for  there  is  no  precedent  or  parallel 
to  guide  the  mind  to  a  fair  conclusion.  As  Hhamism  itself  is,  after  all, 
only  an  oifshoot  from  a  centre,  and  not  an  independent  creation,  the 
analo<,'y  of  the  formation  of  modern  tongues  is  against  the  lengthened 
periods  allotted  here  for  that  purpose.  Anglo-Saxon  grew  to  be  an 
independent  tongue  in  the  si)ace  of  three  centuries,  from  the  fifth,  the 
period  of  the  immigration  of  Jutes  and  Saxons  into  England,  to  the 
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eighth,  which  saw  it  mature.  In  the  same  manner^  six  centuries  were 
sufficient  to  complete  the  growth  of  the  Eomanic  languages,  Italiati, 
Proven9al,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.  The  persons  speaking 
these  several  tongues  could  neither  understand  one  another,  nor  the 
common  Latin,  on  whose  hase  they  were  formed.  These  languages 
were,  as  to  this  day  they  are,  distinct  national  tongues. 

Eut  we  must  further  urge,  that  all  the  premises  for  Bunsen's  great 
argument  which  depend  on  the  interpretation  of  the  monumental 
inscriptions  of  Egypt,  are  up  to  this  moment  in  the  most  unsatisfac- 
tory state.  Partial  successes  have  indeed  rewarded  the  exertions  of 
ingenuity  and  industry,  hut  the  old  language  of  £gypt  has  not  yet  been 
recovered.  The  phonetic  value  of  many  signs  is  unknown,  or  only 
guessed  at ;  the  corresponding  words  in  the  ancient  Coptic,  or  its 
congeners,  are  lost  to  sight,  while  the  whole  Egyptian  literature  we 
possess  is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  mural  inscriptions  and  ritual 
hooks.  If  the  language  of  England  were  sought  to  be  recovered  out 
of  the  tombstones  and  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis  by  Macaula/s 
New  Zealander,  three  thousand  years  hence,  his  vocabulary  of  ^e 
.English  tongue  would  be  a  hundred  times  richer  than  that  of  our 
Nilotic  hieroglyphs,  and  would  admit  of  no  doubts,  like  those  that 
attend  our  reading  dark  picture  alphabets  into  sound  and  sense. 

Our  very  Coptic  literature  is  most  scanty  and  defective,  pre-eminently 
in  England.  No  Coptic  library,  no  lexical  and  grammatical  apparatus 
worthy  of  the  name,  exist  amongst  us,  and  we  must  go  to  Turin  or 
Leipsig,  for  materials  to  help  us  in  the  study  of  the  still  partially 
living  tongue.  Of  the  profundity  of  this  reason  for  hesitation  in 
regard  to  Egyptological  interpretations,  let  the  following  fact  stand  in 
proof : — 

Like  the  trilingual  inscriptions  at  Behistun,  deciphered  by  the  inge- 
nuity of  our  Eawlinson,  a  triglott  engraved  stone  has  furnished  the  key 
of  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  but  with  a  reserve  in  the  latter  case 
which  has  not  corresponded  with  the  frankness  of  the  revelations  of 
the  former.  The  Rosetta  stone  has  never  been  deciphered,  and  we  are 
almost  doubtful  if  it  ever  wilL  It  is  only  a  small  and  mutilated  slab, 
recording  in  Greek,  Demotic,  and  Hieroglyphic  characters,  certain 
facts  respecting  Ptolemy,  and  yet,  after  all  that  the  ingenuity  and 
industry  of  Zoega  the  Dane,  and  Akerblad  the  Swede,  Young,  Cham- 
pollion,  Sylvestre  De  Sacy,  and  Bumou^  have  achieved — after  Birch 
and  Bonomi,  and  Hincks  and  Bunsen,  and  Leemans  and  Lepsius,  and 
Goulianoff,  have  transcribed  and  interpreted,  and  published,  the  Isis 
of  the  stone  refuses  to  break  her  seal  of  silence,  and  disclose  her  secret. 
Much  is  known  by  means  of  that  precious  inscription — the  A.  B.  C. 
of  the  hieroglyphic  intaglios ;  but  few  as  are  the  words  which  it 
contains,  it  is  still  undeciphered  in  its  integrity,  and  only  offers  an 
approximation  to  a  complete  interpretation.  Now  if  that  be  the  case, 
under  circunistiinces  so  uniquely  favourable  for  the  discovery  of  the 
truth,  how  dubious  must  it  render  the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  and 
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historic  literature  of  Egypt,  where  presented  independently  of  an 
accompanying  Greek  key.  We  are  thankful  that  the  language  of  the 
hieroglyph  is  no  longer  buried  completely  out  of  sight  in  the  deep 
impenetrable  pyramids  of  the  past ;  but  we  cannot  yet  boast  of  a 
resurrection  so  complete,  and  restoration  so  assured,  that,  in  the  confi- 
dence of  life,  we  can  bid  of  this  lingual  Lazarus — "  Loose  him,  and  let 
him  go  !**  After  many  a  life-giving  philologer  yet  to  come  shall  have 
expended  his  skill  on  the  process,  we  fear  the  result  will,  notwith- 
standing, remain  much  the  same  as  it  is  now,  a  rickety  Frankenstein 
of  a  translation,  unable  to  go  alone,  and  not  the  risen  brother  of 
Bethany,  truly  alive  from  the  dead. 

In  matters  purely  narrative  and  historical,  wherein  names  written 
in  cai'touches  cluefly  figure,  we  cannot  hesitate,  for  the  most  part^  to 
receive  the  accredited  version  of  Egyptologers  as  to  a  certain  degree 
correct ;  but  where  it  comes  to  the  translation  of  matters  of  moral 
teaching  and  sentiment,  where  no  antecedent  clue  ofiers  itself  of  the 
prevailing  strain  of  the  document,  we  must  confess  that  we  entertain 
the  strongest  disbelief  of  the  correctness  of  the  renderings. 

Lest  our  argumentative  concession  of  the  early  date  of  Menes  should 
be  conceived  to  be  an  absolute  surrender  of  that  date,  we  may  avow  our 
conviction  that  the  period  is  a  thousand  years  too  early  ;  that  Bunsen*8 
whole  Hyksos  period  is  an  interpolation ;  and  that  Manetho's  state- 
ments, and  Apollodorus's  digests,  at  second  or  third-hand,  are  not 
worthy  of  trust. 

An  extravagant  demand  upon  our  chronologic  credulity  is  also  made 
at  an  earlier  period  on  behalf  of  Nimrod,  the  Cushite,  who  is  identified 
by  Bunsen  with  the  conqueror  of  Plato's  Atlantic  tale  in  his  "Timaeoa." 
But  the  "Timajus"  is  a  mere  political  romance,  like  the  "Odyssey," 
the  "  Cyroptedia,"  and  the  "  Telemaque  ;"  consequently,  of  no  avail  to 
throw  this  supposed  Scythian  dynast  into  the  seventh  millennium 
before  Christ.  The  use  Bunsen  makes  of  the  story,  nevertheless,  ia 
proof  of  the  comprehensive  ingenuity  of  the  Prussian  savant. 

But  other  features  of  Egyptian  civilization,  besides  that  of  langnage^ 
testify,  in  Bunsen's  opinion,  that  the  history  of  Egj-pt  is  a  medteval 
stage  in  the  development  of  man,  and  not  primaeval ;  that  something — 
much — went  before,  fully  as  much  as — nay,  more  than — what  comes 
behind.  In  the  Pantheon  of  humanity,  the  language  and  mythology 
of  Egypt  occupy  a  place  posterior  to  something  else.  The  dwellers  by 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  claim  precedence  on  the  historic  stage 
of  the  Ilhamites  of  the  Nile.  Ten  thousand  yeara  will  not  be  too  mach 
to  allow  them  in  the  Asiatic  cradle  of  the  race,  and  ten  thousand  more 
in  Egypt  until  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  or  twenty  thousand  years  in 
all.  fcJuch  is  Bunson's  theory,  and  he  looks  to  the  subject  of  Compa- 
rative. ]\Iythology  to  substantiate  his  opinion.  But  the  subject  of 
Mythology  is  too  vast  for  even  a  cursory  notice  in  this  Paper.  Our 
Author  avails  himself  of  the  i)onderous  system  of  Egyptian  cosmogony 
and  idolatry  to  frame  therefi-om  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Egyptian  people.     Yet  on  how  unstable  evidence. 
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beyond  the  broad  fact  of  an  established  and  faIly>deyeloped  platform 
of  idol-worship,  his  theory  rests,  even  Bonsen's  confession  may  be 
adduced  to  show.  In  the  volume  before  us  (iv.  p.  65)  the  Author 
affirms  : — *^  Our  method  will  be  based  on  what  has  been  advanced  and 
proved  in  the  First  Book."  Now,  in  that  very  First  Book,  page  366, 
where  he  has  to  quarrel  with  the  opinions  of  ChampoUion,  Bosellini, 
and  Wilkinson,  on  the  assumption  of  Triads  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt^ 
Bunsen  makes  a  statement  that  may  be  very  fairly  laundied  against 
his  own  adventure  : — "  The  very  threads  of  the  chronology  have  not 
yet  been  arranged,  nor  the  reading  of  the  names  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished ;  so  that  the  mere  preliminary  steps  towards  clearing  the  ground 
are  not  yet  taken."  Thus,  when  his  own  assumptions  are  put  forward, 
figures  are  definite  and  records  clear ;  but  when  opponents  interpret 
the  same  phenomena  otherwise,  arithmetic  falters,  and  hieroglyphics 
robe  themselves  in  a  garb  of  mystery. 

The  basis  of  Bunsen^s  conclusion  rests  on  the  &ct,  which  no  one  who 
has  studied  the  subject  will  dispute,  that  the  name  and  hieroglyphic 
of  the  son  of  Menes,  and  other  kings  of  the  Old  Empire,  are  derived 
from  the  gods.  A  mythology  therefore  existed  at  die  earliest  day, 
firmly  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  national  life,  which  had  required  for 
its  development  a  certain  fixed  period  of  years.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  as  to  the  length  of  that  period  : — Was  it  15,000  years,  or,  say, 
5,000  ] 

We  are  brought  into  curious  contact  with  the  records  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  in  Genesis,  by  that  portion  of  Bunsen's  argument  in  which 
he  adduces  the  testimony  of  the  Phosnician  and  Babylonian  Kosmo- 
gonies.  In  these,  however,  we  only  find  proof  of  the  Divine  value  of 
our  Inspired  Recoi-ds,  and  evidence  of  their  earlier  antiquity.  What 
Genesis  states  as  matter  of  fact,  the  poets  of  after  days  have  moulded 
into  the  creatures  of  fancy.  In  the  Oriental  Kosmogony,  for  instance, 
recorded  by  Eudemus  the  Peripatetic,  and  pupQ  of  Aristotle,  tauthe, 
the  chax)Sy  is  only  personified  tohu,  the  Hebrew  toa^te  of  elements. 

Again  : — Damascius,  the  last  teacher  of  Heathen  philosophy,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Justinian  was  at  the  head  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  has 
transmitted  in  liis  work,  ir€piap\iiw,  a  Kosmogony  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, which  makes  ulomos  to  be  the  original  spiritual  god,  the  pro- 
duct of  Ether  and  Air — that  is,  clearly,  of  Jove  and  Spirit ;  a  very 
curious  prefiguration  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Ancient 
of  Days.     But  ulomos,  again,  is  only  the  Hebrew  olah  personified. 

We  are  by  no  means  certain  that  the  pothos  of  Damascius  himself 
and  the  Cheek  writers,  which  is  understood,  in  accordance  with  his 
own  tongue,  to  be  desire,  as  one  of  the  elements  of  creation,  is  not  a 
niythologic  vocal  perversion  of  bohu,  the  Hebrew  void,  which  appears 
in  the  Liitin  VACU-um. 

Our  Author  has  a  curious  idea  of  the  connexion  of  language-develop- 
ment with  the  development  of  mythology,  which  pervades  his  volume. 
His  formulary  is  this : — "  The  foretype  of  the  oldest  mythology  is 
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organic  language ;  the  formation  of  substantive  nouns  is  the  first  stage 
of  personifying  God." 

The  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  Baron's  work  we  esteem  his  treat- 
ment of  the  early  narrative  portions  of  Genesis,  resolving  them  into 
myths  and  fables  wherein  gods  figure  instead  of  mortal  men ;  and  even 
characters  so  purely  historical  as  Jacob  and  Esau,  become  Hercules- 
Israel  and  Usous — the  latter  the  brother  of  the  former  in  a  Kosmo- 
gonical  sense,  but  the  brother  of  Saturn  in  a  planetary  point  of  view. 
Of  the  kind  of  evidence  for  this  startling  mythologic  reading  of  a  very 
simple  history,  on  which  the  Author  deems  it  safe  to  rely,  let  his 
treatment  of  Tubal-Cain  serve  as  an  example.  A  third  fragment  of 
the  Kosmogony  of  Philo  reads  thus  : — "  From  them  were  descended 
two  brothers  .  .  .  Khusor  .  .  .  and  Meleckh  ;  and  from  them  came 
the  Artificer  and  the  Earth-born,  or  Primitive  Father." 

Khusor- Vulcan  here  is  the  Demiurgus,  the  Creator ;  and  his  brother 
is  Melekh,  the  Moloch  of  the  Hebrews,  the  cruel  Canaanitish  god  in 
whose  honour  children  wore  thrown  into  the  flames,  and  consumed 
with  fire ;  but  who  had  also  taught  men  to  build  houses  with  more 
substantial  materials  than  those  in  use,  namely,  with  bricks  hardened 
in  the  fire.  Khusor  is  the  father  of  the  first  man,  the  Earth-bom— 
Adam-Kadmon  ;  but  Melekh,  or  Tubal,  the  fire-god,  is  the  father  of 
the  Artificer— Kain,  the  smith.  How  Tubal  may  be  made  to  mean 
brick-burner  and  ore-smithy  a  note  of  the  Author's  will  show  : — 


"  The  Coptic  Tohi  for  hrick  is  found  in  the  hieroglyphics  as  Teh,  but  tehen 
in  Hebrew  itself  the  chopped  strata  here  mentioned,  which  was  mixed  with  the  day. 
The  amplification  of  the  original  root  by  the  final  N,  is  organic  in  Hebrew,  to 
that  TBL  may  very  well  have  signified  in  old  Canaanitish  chopped  straw,  and  to 
dried  bricks,  and  then  from  its  fundamental  signification  ore.  But  tehd  meanf  in 
Hebrew,  the  inhabited  and  cultivated  earth" — Page  218. 

Our  readers,  wo  fancy,  will  concur  with  us  in  considering  this  etymo- 
logic series  as  unsatisfactory,  as  the  hypothesis  it  so  feebly  supports  is 
gratuitous  and  unsound.  Accoi-ding  to  Bunsen,  Tab  or  Teb,  in  Coptic, 
means  brick ;  Teben,  in  Hebrew,  chopped  straw  ;  Tebel  (which  is  not 
Teben)  may  have  signified  in  old  Canaanitish,  chopped  straw  ;  henua 
dried  bricks,  hence  ore,  hence  Tubal,  who  burned  bricks,  the  peculiarity 
of  which  kind  is  that  they  are  made  without  straw  ;  and  wrought  in 
ores,  whose  etymon,  passing  over  the  clwpped  straw  stage,  is  found  in 
brick. 

If  this  wretched  philological  legerdemain  were .  announced  to  us  as 
Ins  device,  on  any  other  authority  tlian  the  Baron's  own,  we  should 
scout  it  at  once  as  a  ridiculous  caricature  of  his  scholai'sliip  ;  but  having 
it  under  his  own  hand,  we  can  only  look  upon  it  as  proof  of  an  intel- 
lectual craze  in  one  particular  direction,  such  as  is  most  common 
amongst  the  most  gifted  pei-sons.  Xo  one  in  his  senses  will  be  per- 
suaded by  it  to  identify  Tubal  with  the  Phoenician  Fire-god,  the 
worker  in  metals  and  burnt  brickmakers. 
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Our  author  expounds  the  legend  of  Jacob  and  Esau  in  an  astro- 
nomical sense  more  fully  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  The  highest  celestial,  agreeahly  to  all  the  known  analogies  which  Movers  has 
collected  with  great  learning,  can  only  mean,  according  to  the  genins  of  Semitic 
mythology,  in  a  planetary  point  of  view,  Saturn,  the  highest  of  the  planets;  in  a 
Kosmogonical  one  only  tbe  manifesting  God,  like  the  Phoenician  and  Greek  Hercales. 
But  liis  brother  Usous  must  have  been  in  PhoBuician  Usot,  that  is  Easu  (the 
rough,  hairy  [sehir,  as  *Hesav  is  called]  )  with  a  dialectical  difference  of  pro- 
nunciation. Add  to  this,  what  we  know  from  Philo's  nnimpeachable  testimony, 
that  the  above  Hercules  was  called  by  the  Phoenicians  Israel,  t.  e.  God's  soldier,  or 
the  struggler  with  God,  and  we  shall  deduce  from  it  important  and  interesting 
results.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  idea  of  Hercules  as  Saturn,  the  Lord, 
becomes  clearer ;  but,  in  the  next  place,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  us,  that  in  the 
Bible,  the  two  brothers  Jacob  and  Edom  (the  red),  the  patriarchs  of  the  Jews  and 
Edomites,  are  also  called  Israel  and  Esau." — Page  207. 

Adah,  the  wife  of  the  bigamist  Lamech,  of  the  fourth  chapter  of 
Genesis,  is  Hora,  the  goddess  of  opportunity  or  grace,  from  the  Hebrew 
Hadah.  But  the  same  Adah  appears  again  as  the  wife  of  the  Phcenician 
god  Esau  or  Usov.  She  was  worshipped  at  Babylon  as  Hera  (Jono), 
which  indicates  her  exalted  position.  Naailah,  the  daughter  of  Lamech, 
is  probably  Nemano,  a  name  of  Minerva.  See  Plutarch  de  Iside  et 
Osiride  (c.  14). 

Again,  from  Philo.,  "  .^n  and  Protogonos  begat  mortal  children ; 
they  were  called  Phos,  Pyr,  and  Phlox — light,  fire,  and  flame." 

These,  according  to  Bunsen,  are  Urim  (lights).  Cherubim  (volcanoes), 
by  their  fierce  and  protracted  eruptions  excluding  man  from  Paradise 
in  North-east  Asia  about  11,000  years  before  Christy  and  Seraphim 
(bright  flames). 

But  the  first-born  of  JEon  and  Protogonos  were  Genos  and  Genoa. 
Tliese,  in  Bunsen,  are  Teraphim,  because  Teraph  means  to  pluck  off, 
and  plucking  off"  suggests  a  leaf,  and  Homer  compares  a  race  of  men  to 
falling  leaves,  and  a  diet  of  fruits  of  trees  was  enjoined  in  the  first 
instance  upon  mankind ;  Toledoth,  being  feminine,  corresponds  with 
Genea. 

The  speculative  and  historical  ideas  which  belong  to  his  Kosmogony 
are  summed  up  as  follows  : — 

**  Out  of  the  primitive  deep,  divided  into  the  antithesis  of  idea  and  matter, 
proceeded  the  conscious  Qod,  who  is  likewise  represented  in  a  duality,  as  the 
antithesis  of  Being  and  Thought.  The  act  of  creation  commenced  with  this 
divine   self-consciousness,  the  emanation  of  the  Logos,  who  was  the  prototype  of 

Man." 

Tlie  great  resource  of  those  who  cannot  make  facts  bend  to  dates,  is 
to  make  dates  bend  to  facts.  Of  this  faculty  Baron  Bunsen  makes 
frequent  and  temerarious  use,  but  no  where  more  palpably  than  in  the 
history  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs.  Assuming  that  history  to  be 
almost  fable,  with  the  faintest  indication  of  facts,  those  very  shadows 
of  reality  being  adjusted  to  astronomical  periods,  Baron  Bunsen  deals 
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with  both  as  suits  his  taste,  and  as  the  exigencies  of  his  hypothesis 
demand  For  instance,  he  makes  the  sum  of  the  lives  of  these 
patriarchs  from  Cainan  to  Lamech  downwards  to  be  4,878  years. 

Kenan  (as  he  spells  it) 910  years. 

Mahalael 895     „ 

Jared    962     „ 

Hanokh    365     „ 

Methushelach  969     „ 

Lamekh    777     „ 


4,878 

Assuming  this  collectiye  sum  of  their  ages  to  be  correct,  Bunsen  makes 
it  appear  to  be  an  astronomical  arrangement  in  the  following  way : — 

"The  sum  total,  therefore,  of  the  first  six  dates  of  the  historical  period  of  man- 
kind, from  Kenan  to  Lamekh  inclasive,  eqaals  4878,  contains,  in  the  first  place* 
seven  complete  kosmic  years  (which  reminds  as  of  the  seven  days  of  creatknL) 
Equal  to  7  X  618^  =  4328,  with  550  years  over,  or  eight  cycles  less  fifty 


To  all  this,  the  answer  is  not  only  manifold  but  triomphant. 

1.  As  to  the  seven  supposed  Kosmic  years  of  these  men  remmding 
us  of  "  the  seven  days  of  creation,"  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  they  remind 
us  of  the  Seven  Champions  of  Christendom,  or  the  Seven  Sleepers^ 
or  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  or  any  other  seven  down  to  the 
Irishman's  seven  senses,  quite  as  naturally. 

2.  The  attempted  adjustment  of  the  period  of  these  patriarchs  to 
80  many  Kosmic  years,  with  a  balance  more  or  less,  might  be  at- 
tempted with  equal  success  to  any  other  method  of  computatioOy 
olympiads,  lustrums,  &c.  as  more  or  less  makes  all  the  dLfiTerence 
between  any  two  sums.  But  the  grand  objection  to  Bunsen's  calcula- 
tion is — 

3.  That  the  4,878  years  assigned  to  the  patriarchs,  is  the  full  sum  of 
their  respective  lives,  without  making  any  deduction  for  the  times 
during  which  they  were  in  existence  together.  This  extraordinary 
fallacy  of  making  the  long  period  of  each  life  successive  instead  of 
contemporaneous  may  well  awaken  our  surprise,  but  is  a  clue  to  mach 
more  in  the  chronology  of  our  author  as  applied  to  Egypt  It  seems 
an  unaccountable  oversight  in  the  present  case,  but  the  fact  is  that 
hypothesis  is  not  nice  about  facts. 

The  true  sums,  of  course,  are — 

Cainan  to  birth  of  Mahalaleel  70  years. 

Mahalaleel 65     „ 

Jared 162     „ 

Enoch    65     „ 

Methuselah    187     „ 

Lamech 777     „ 


1316 
4878  —  1316  =  3562. 
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That  is  3,562  years  must  be  deducted  from  the  period  of  4,878,  and 
the  sum  reduced  to  its  correct  figures  1316.  Eunsen  cannot  object  to 
this  calculation,  because  the  figui-es  which  he  himself  adduces  are 
those  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis,  fix)m  which  we  have  only  made 
those  reductions  which  the  historian  prescribes. 

The  way  in  which  the  fifty  years  "  less "  are  accounted  for  in  the 
preceding  Kosmical  adjustment  of  dates,  is  another  amusing  sample  of 
our  author's  method.  His  ingenuity  is  fertile  in  expedients,  but  they 
all  assume  blimders  in  the  Sacred  Writers  with  the  same  perfect  non- 
chalance with  which  another  man  would  crack  filberts : — as  he  ex- 
presses it  on  the  preceding  page  (398) — **  merely  a  blunder." 

Method  I. — Noah  is  stated  to  have  lived  350  years  after  the  flood; 
suppose  it  only  300,  and  allow  the  overplus  of  50  to  belong  to  the 
eighth  preceding  cycle,  and  the  feat  is  achieved.  In  consequence  of 
the  flood,  our  author  complacently  says,  **  a  confusion  took  placa" 

Method  II. — We  might  suppose  that  the  "error"  [not  Bunsen's 
error,  but  the  Sacred  Writer's]  of  the  fifty  years  originates  in  the  numbers 
of  the  age  of  the  six  patriarcbs.  "  The  sum  total  may  have  consisted 
of  4,928  years  instead  of  4,878,  or  there  is  some  more  serious  discre- 
pancy at  the  bottom  of  it.**  That  is,  in  short,  it  may  be  accounted  for, 
or  stated,  or  altered,  or  believed  in  this  or  some  other  way,  without 
regard  to  any  point  but  the  critic's  caprice. 

Method  III. — The  969  years  of  Methuselah  end  in  the  flood.  "  But 
the  whole  of  this  calculation  is  based  on  a  misconception,"  and  the  969 
years  now  assigned  to  Methuselah  are  due  "  to  an  intentional  alteration. 
The  original  number  was  probably  higher.  Suppose  it  was  so  by  fifty- 
one  years  (50  solar  ones)  (1020),  and  we  have  the  fifty  years  we  want." 
Just  so,  say  we  ;  nothing  is  more  easy. 

The  whole  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Baron,  in  dealing  with  the  Genetic 
record,  is  of  the  same  loose  kind;  his  prepossessions,  fancies,  con- 
victions, are  to  govern  the  interpretation  of  documents,  and  not  the 
documents  to  shape  his  opinion  or  guide  his  judgment.  "  There  were 
eight  cycles  before  Noah  [wanting,  on  his  own  showing,  fifty  yearsl 
beginning  with  Kain,  the  builder  of  cities  and  leader  of  the  primeval 
migrations.  There  was  one  cycle  for  Noah  and  one  for  Shem;  making 
the  total  of  ten  cycles,  or  6,000  solar  years,  for  primeval  history,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Aramaic  records  respecting  the  migrations  from 
the  mountains  of  ^rrapakhitis.  The  ten  apparent  links  in  the  mi»- 
understood  patriarchal  list  may  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  decade  of  cycles. 
There  are  also  ten  epochs  in  the  Chaldsean  primeval  history."  This 
last  sentence  discloses  the  secret  of  the  Author's  learned  legerdemain. 
Hebrew  history  must  be  conformed  to  the  traditions  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  and  Hebrew  history  must  pay  them  the  homage  of  adapt- 
ing itself  to  their  eccentricities.  Unauthorized,  unfounded,  incredible 
traditions  are  everything,  and  Hebrew  verities  are  nothing. 

Another  characteristic  example  of  the  Baron's  facility  of  dealing  with 
obstacles  in  his  calculations,  yet  one  of  the  same  kind  recently  noticed, 
is  the  following : — "  The  sum  of  1835  years,  which  is  divided  not  quite 
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equally  between  Adam  and  Enoch,  corresponds  within  20  year«  to  three 
Kosmic  years  converted  into  lunar  years.  In  order  to  give  three  cycles 
historically,  it  should  he  1855  years.  The  20  years  which  are  wanting 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  Enoch,  the  primeval  man,  had 
originally  925  instead  of  905  assigned  to  him.  These  were  necessarily 
to  be  reduced  below  912,  as  soon  as  Seth  was  regarded  as  the  son  of 
Adam  and  father  of  Enoch ;  for  the  ages  of  man  diminish  down  to 
'Hanokh.  The  change  of  925  into  905  required  only  the  omission  of 
the  word  or  letter  for  twenty  " — a  piece  of  information,  this  last^  which 
the  Baron  might  have  spared  his  readers. 

The  supposed  necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the  higher  figure  to  the 
lower  fails  him,  when  we  recollect  that  directly  after  Enoch  or  'Hanokh, 
the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  bound  suddenly  up  beyond  their  early  limit 

The  dates  assigned  to  Adam  and  Enoch  will  not  correspond  with 
the  three  Kosmic  years,  except  by  an  arbitrary  addition  of  twenty 
years,  so  as  to  make  1835  become  1855.  But  what  is  further  peculiar 
about  the  adoption  of  this  period  is,  that  Baron  Bunsen  identifies  Adam 
and  Enoch  as  the  same  person  ;  and  yet  is  contented  to  argue,  for  the 
sake  of  getting  additional  Kosmic  ages,  as  though  they  were  not  ona 
Thus,  on  the  hypothesis  of  their  identity,  the  sum  is  about  a  thousand 
years ;  but,  on  the  supposition  of  their  separate  existence,  he  gains 
nearly  two  thousand.  Here  they  are  regarded  as  two,  but  elsewhere 
as  one.  Whether  the  Baron  is  serious  in  claiming  for  them  together 
the  period  of  three  Kosmic  years,  or  whether  he  may  be  supposed  to 
suggest  the  Kosmic  year-division  as  that  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
original  historian,  we  shall  not  take  upon  us  to  say. 

The  theory  of  the  identity  of  Adam  and  Enoch  is  based  upon  the 
view  that  the  list  of  the  Cainite  family  and  of  the  Sethite  family  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters  of  Genesis,  is  not  different,  but  the  same. 
The  proof  is  curious  : — 

Adam  signifies  Man. 

Enoch  signifies  Man. 

Elohim  created  Adam. 

Seth  was  the  father  of  Enos. 
But  Seth  is  Suth,  who  is  Sot^  who  is  Sothis,  who  is  Satom.    Hence — 

God  created  Adam ; 

Saturn  created  Enos.  • 

That  is,  Grod,  who  is  Saturn,  and  moreover  is  a  phallic  God,  made 
Adam,  who  is  Enos  :  Adam  being,  as  the  Bible  declares  him,  the 
father  of  Seth,  and  Enos  his  son. 

Cain  of  chapter  iv.  is  Cainan  of  chapter  v. 

Enoch  Cain's  son,  is  Enoch  Jared's  son. 

Hirad  Enoch's  son,  is  Jared  MahalaleeFs  son. 

Mehujael  Hirad's  son,  is  Mahalaleel  Cainan*s  son. 

Methusael  Mehujael' s  son,  is  Methuselah  Enoch's  son. 

Lamech  who  is  Methusael' s  son^  is  Lamech  Methuselah's  son. 
By  tossing  the  names  of  the  second  list  backward  and  fbrwazd,  m 
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^  jugglei^  tosses  his  balls,  the  names  in  the  list  are  found  to  have 
a  certain  sort  of  resemblance  for  five  or  six  descentef,  but  with 
Lamech  the  father  of  I^oah,  and  Lamech  the  polygamist,  the  resem- 
blance ceases.  The  one  Lamech  was  probably  a  murderer ;  perhaps 
one  of  the  bloody  Nephilim,  that  brought  down  vengeance  on  a  guilty 
world.  The  other,  a  man  of  peace,  a  saint  of  God,  and  the  &ther  of 
a  new  race  of  mankind.  K o  moral  contrast  can  be  greater ;  and  no 
untruth  more  unlike  truth. 

The  duration  of  the  lives  of  Noah  and  Shem  consists  of  purely 
astronomical  periods,  while  the  post-diluvian  names  which  we  might 
suppose  indicated  persons,  are  those  of  places  or  events.    For  instance, 

Arphaxad  is  a  residence  in  Arrapakhitis ; 

Selah  is  the  migration  pushing  forwards ; 

Ileber  is  the  passage  of  the  Tigris ; 

Peleg  means  a  canal,  or  one  in  whose  "  days  the  earth  was  cut  into 
canals  " — the  system  of  early  canals  perhaps  that  united  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates.  Bunsen  himself  however,  can  scarcely  equal  the 
simplicity  wherewith  the  author  of  a  paper  in  the  last  series  of 
"  Cambridge  Essays  "  deals  with  this  name.  From  his  feats  in  canal 
making,  Peleg  "was  hence  sumamed  a  divider,  or  strictly  in  the 
modern  English  term,  *Navie.'  We  do  not  know  whether  this  has 
ever  been  pointed  out  before.*' — "  Cambridge  Essays,"  Fourth  Series, 
p.  137. 

Serug  is  Osroene ;  while  Nahor  and  Terah,  "  it  is  probable,"  are 
individual  persons,  and  consequently  historical 

Tlie  Flood  is  "  a  vast  catastrophe,  by  the  operation  of  water  and 
fire,  by  which  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Ural  Lake  were  formed,"  producing 
a  change  in  the  primeval  abode  of  man,  and  causing  "  a  vast  disturb- 
ance and  movement  amongst  the  populations,"  —  which  continued  its 
ravages  and  results  for  "many  himdreds"  of  years. 

Other  matters  are  dealt  with  much  in  the  same  style,  on  the  plea 
that  "  we  must  take  our  stand  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  and  records, 
including  the  language,  and  cannot  make  Biblical  research  the  starting 
point" — that  critics,  like  Bunsen,  are  constrained  to  protest  against 
'  *  dogmatising  Bibliolatry,  the  superstitious  use  which  Protestants 
make  of  their  Bible,  as  a  cloak  for  indolence  and  want  of  reflection." 

The  system  of  our  Author  resolves  itself  into  sheer  Naturalism,  and 
nothing  higher  or  better.  With  him  man  is  but  an  accident — an  evolu- 
tion or  emanation  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  elements : — religion  an 
invention ;  language  an  experiment.  It  evidently  proceeds  upon  the  idea 
that  the  earliest  condition  of  the  human  race  was  that  of  a  barbarian 
infancy,  a  niutum  et  iiu^pe pectis,  without  articulate  speech,  without  reli- 
gion, without  restraint  of  law  or  acquaintance  with  morals — a  period 
of  unlimited  extent,  during  which  "  wild  in  woods  the  noble  eavago 
ran,"  painfully  struggling  through  millennium  after  millennium  of 
years  into  the  possession  of  the  most  ordinary  gifts  of  civilized  man. 
Every  monstrous  dogma  of  polytheism  in  this  system  preceded  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  one  true  God — a  sublime  result  only 
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attainod  after  iliousanda  of  years  of  darkness  and  error.  This  is  a 
kind  of  pliilosophy  of  the  human  race  we  had  deemed  long  exploded 
amongst  thinking  men,  since  the  patent  facts  of  the  case  are  against  it. 
Civilized  man  may  degeu orate  into  a  harbarian,  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand how  savages  of  a  low  typo — an  Australian  or  a  Bushman — can 
developo  into  a  Moses,  a  Paul,  a  Plato,  If  ever  possible,  it  could 
only  bo  by  force  of  a  civilization  conveyed  to  them  ab  extm^  and  never 
by  a  boiling  Geyser  of  impulse  gushing  up  amid  them  from  within. 
In  the  /acts  as  they  have  really  happened,  and  in  characteristics  as 
they  actually  exist,  we  perceive  not  a  necessity  for  prodigious  and 
incredible  cycles  of  time,  but  a  call  for  Divine  intervention.  Poly- 
tlieism  is  the  corruption  of  an  antecedent  truth,  not  the  dictate  of  an 
untaught  devotional  instinct — rude  attempts  at  realising  an  Omnipre- 
sent Deity  under  many  material  forma — ^unavoidable  and  therefore 
innocent  errors.  The  groat  lever  that  has  raised  the  human  race  from 
the  first  has  been  BELIGION — and  that  religion  a  monotheism  im- 
parted from  without.  Not  merely  the  precept  of  self-knowledge,  but 
tliat  of  the  knowledge  of  the  only  true  God,  has  come  to  man  from 
above  :  li]  coah  descendit — yvtaOl  [ray  Oeov], 

As  wo  look  back  upon  the  dark  and  thorny  wood  from  which  we 
emorgo  now  that  our  task  is  drawing  to  a  close,  we  must  avow  our 
thankfulness  that  we  have  encountered  no  statement  sufficient  to  shako 
till)  faith  of  any  sane  man  in  the  truth  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,     We 
havii  had  evidence  indeed  presented  to  us,   collected   from   diverse 
(iuai'tei*s,  that  the  chronology  of  the  earlier  records  of  Genesis  is  im- 
povi'oet,  and  that  the  ])alent  facts  of  primeval  history  demand  longer 
periods  for  tluj  dispersion  and  multiplication  of  the  human  race ;  but 
we  have  also  had,  in  the  pertinacity  of  tho  Baron's  dogmatising  ond 
th(i  asceiiaiued  wcakn(»ss  of  his  arginnents,  ample  justification  for  de- 
nouncing his  demand  of  extravagant  periods  of  time  for  this  procea**. 
"No  one,  wo  surmise,  in  all  England,  except  perhaps  Mr,  Bowlantl 
AVillianis,  in  that  imhealthy  nightmare  of  a  book,  "Essays  andEoviews," 
takes  JJaron  Dunsen's  fancies  for  facts,  or  his  Genesis  read  tlirough 
iieologii;al  spectacles  as  a  coiTcct  picture   of  the  Creation,  and  on 
esoteric  rev(;lation  of  trutli.     The  credulity  with  which  our  Author 
lisl(.«nfl  to  every  authority,  however  fabulous — to  every  voice,  however 
indistinct,  provided  it  is  not  Bi])lical — to  the  neglect  or  contradiction 
of  tlie  i^lainest  statements  in  the  Bible,  seems  to  us  to  find  its  parallel 
only  in  the  conduct  of  those  who,  when  they  profess  to  believe  in 
nothing,  soon  conio  to  believe  in  anything.     Of  this  habit  of  mind, 
liord  llerlxuii  of  Cherbury  with  his  vision,  and  the  late  Bobert  Owen 
with  his  slavish  devotion  to  8i)irit-rapping,  are  notorious  instances. 
Our  conchi-ion,  drawn  from   tlni  study  of  the  ancient  Cosmogonic 
fa])h;s,  is  cntin»ly  at  odds  with  Bunsen's.    We  have  tho  greatest  possible 
respi^ct  Inv  Hani.honiatho,  whom  Phihi  tmnslated  and  Euscbius  and 
Porpliyry  ((nnniendeil,  and  whom,  in  modem  times,  On.'lli  andMovera, 
Ewahl  and  IJtnan,  have  either  edited  or  commented  on :  wo  are  not 
proj^aved,  with  Schweidf,  to  treat  with  supercilious  contempt  the  much 
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later  Beiosus  of  Babylao^*  contemporary  of  the  first  SeleucicUB,  espe- 
cially since  his  chaff  has  been  winnowed  from  the  wheat  in  the  critical 
sieve  of  a  Niebuhr — but  we  must  own,  with  all  deference  to  these  re- 
corders of  the  ancient  traditions  of  Phoenicia  and  the  Doab,  that  we 
are  not  prepared,  on  their  simple  authority,  to  receive  the  surmises  of 
philosophers  and  the  fancies  of  poets  respecting  the  originea  of  Matter 
and  Time,  in  supercession  of  the  grave,  dignified,  historical,  every-way- 
worthy  annals  of  the  Jewish  race.  How  can  we  allow  for  one  moment 
the  declaration,  that  the  first  men  had  sometimes  wings,  sometimes  the 
feet  of  beasts,  and  sometimes  the  tails  of  fish,  before  the  race  folly 
asserted  its  characteristics — a  striking  resemblance  to  the  theory  of  the 
Vestiges^  and  of  the  more  recent  Origin  of.  Speeiea — ^in  the  presence 
of  that  majestic  utterance  of  a  simple  fact,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,  after  our  likeness  V  What  is  it  to  us  that  Kolpu  and  his 
wife  Baau  gave  birth  to  iEon  and  Protogonos — this  tradition  bmng  a 
thinly  disguised  parody  of  Kol-pehrjah,  the  voice  of  the  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  and  Bohuy  the  original  Chaoa — ^when  we  encounter  the  satis- 
factory and  sublime  creation  of  light,  God's  mundane  First-bom,  in 
the  expression,  "Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  1"  We  have 
read  some  three  hundred  pages  of  oriental  Kosmogonies  in  the  volume 
before  us — having  been  familiar  with  most  of  their  details  for  years — 
and  confess  that  they  have  had  considerable  effect  in  clearing  our  sky 
of  any  doubts  we  might  otherwise  have  entertained  of  the  divineness 
of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  Genesis.  For  ourselves  we  must  say,  that, 
so  far  from  dreading  the  juxtaposition  and  comparison  of  these  Cosmo- 
gonic  dreams  and  traditions  with  the  account  of  Creation  given  in  the 
earliest  book  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  should  prefer,  as  apologists, 
their  appearing  in  the  form  of  foot-notes  to  the  Biblical  text,  as  its 
liighest  attestation  and  commendation.  For  the  most  part  they  breathe 
a  spirit  of  credulous  folly — the  earnestness  that  here  and  there  ballasts 
their  nonsense  being  their  closest  imitations  of  the  Hebrew  traditioiL 
Wc  ahoidd  feel  proud  to  point  the  eye  of  the  caviller  and  the  doubter 
to  iXnAi  very  different  characteristics,  and  say — 

'*  Look  on  this  picture — and  on  this.'* 

No  more  wholesome  exercise  could  be  given  to  the  incipiently  sceptical 
mind  than  a  course  of  Pagan  Kosmogonic  absurdities,  for  it  will  send 


•  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  indulgent  anthors  can  be  to  Pagan  annalists, 
while  they  denounce  in  a  merciless  strain  the  credality,  ignorance,  and  blanders  of 
tlie  penmen  of  Scripture.  Our  Berosus,  for  instance,  is  accredited  with  "entire 
credibility"  (p.  149) ;  yet  the  same  Berosus  states  of  himself  that  he  copied  his 
liistories  from  the  Babylonian  registers,  which  ran  back  to  a  period  of  200,000 
years.  Now  there  is  here  either  exaggeration  in  the  chronology,  or  falsehood  in 
the  traditions,  or  mistake  in  the  annaUst :  but  no  consideration  is  allowed  to 
damage  the  credit  of  Berosus  and  his  compeers  who  deal  In  statements  as  fabulous 
ns  tlieir  arithmetic  is  extravagant. 
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back  tho  conscientious  seeker  for  truth  with  an  ever-fresh  zest^  and 
ever-higher  appreciation,  to  the  grandly  simple  and  sublime  narrative 
of  the  Sacred  Oracles.  Not  that  we  overlook  the  fragmentary  cha- 
racter of  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis;  not  that  we  doubt  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  existence  of  tho  distinction  between  the  Jehovistic  and 
Elohistic  documents  out  of  which  they  are  compiled ;  not  that  we  deny 
their  legendary  and  traditional  complexion,  and  possibly  the  inter- 
mixture of  allegory,  in  some  measure  with  plain  narrative  ;  but  assert, 
nevertheless,  that  they  are  intelligible,  true,  and  inspired.  Traditions 
they  may  well  be  without  disparaging  their  genuineness,  for  the  com- 
piler, writing  at  the  distance  of  some  thousands  of  years,  must  have 
relied  upon  traditions.  But  traditions  are  true  as  well  as  false.  Paul 
commends  true  traditions  to  the  observance  of  the  Thessalonians. 
(2  Thess.  ii.  15.)  The  first  family  of  man  would  communicate  reports 
of  their  own  creation,  as  far  as  they  were  revealed  to  them  from 
without,  or  recognized  by  their  consciousness,  to  their  descendants; 
and  when  these  were  obscured  or  forgotten,  the  deep  yearning  of  the 
himian  heart  after  a  histoiy  of  the  origin  of  the  universe  would  lead 
to  tho  rehabilitation  of  the  old  stories,  or  the  invention  of  new.  "  Moses 
was  divinely  directed  to  the  storehouse  of  the  true  tradition,  by  reason 
of  which  the  Genesis  of  the  Bible,  amongst  the  Kosmogonic  fiibles  of 
the  ancients,  stands  sublimelv  alone. 


VI. 
ON   THE    SOCIAL   AFFECTIONS. 

"  God  settetb  the  solitary  in  fttmilies."— Ps.  Ixviii.  6. 

Love  is  our  first  lesson.  The  very  first  thing  a  little  infimt  learns,  is 
to  love  her  who  supplies  its  wants  and  sootlies  its  paina  The  love  of 
the  fatlier  never  precedes  this  love ;— liow  should  it  1  His  kind  looks 
and  endearments  soon  call  forth  reciprocal  affections  ;  but,  under  eveiy 
sense  of  need,  11  le  infant  instinctively  turns  to  its  mother.  It  can  do 
without  him ;— it  cannot  do  without  her.  And  though  individual  cha- 
racter sometimes  neutralizes  class  distinctions,  so  that  here  and  there 
is  found  a  mother  less  tender  than  a  father,  yet,  as  a  rule,  it  is  admitted 
that  the  masculine  chai'act(!r  is  less  endued  with  parental  tenderness 
than  the  feminine ;  and,  with  regard  to  the  irrational  creation,  the  rule 
has  no  exceptions.  The  mother  loves  the  child  as  part  of  herself  but 
with  a  love  so  purely  unsellish,  that,  from  the  very  first,  she  wfll  sacri- 
fice to  it  her  own  rest,  comfort,  tmd  pleasure.    The  unselfish  nature  of 
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this  love  inevitably  refines,  purifies,  and  exalts  her  own  character ;  so 
that,  though  the  average  of  single  women  may  be  capable  of  being 
very  good  mothers,  she  who  is  dready  a  mother  is  something  higher 
than  they  are,  unless  she  is  false  to  herself. 

It  is  possible  to  predicate  with  precision  the  moral  standard  of  a 
nation  by  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  tie ;  for  mothers  form  their 
sons,  ami  "  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them-"  "  The  first  ten  years 
of  a  man's  life,"  says  Dr.  Gumming,  "  are  in  your  keeping."  Awful, 
yet  happy  responsibility  !  The  native  Australians,  who  raii  lowest  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  are  the  most  deficient  in  parental  affection.  What 
a  noble  idea  is  given  us  of  the  country  that  could  produce  Cratesiclea, 
who,  being  told  that  Ptolemy  demanded  her  as  hostage  for  her  son 
Cleomenes,  cheerfully  exclaimed — "  Is  this  the  thing  which  you  have 
so  hesitated  to  communicate  ]  Pray  put  me  immediately  on  board  a 
ship,  and  send  this  carcase  of  mine  wherever  you  think  it  may  be  of 
most  use  to  Sparta."  And,  seeing  her  son  full  of  emotion  as  she  was 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  she  put  her  arm  about  his  neck,  and 
whispered — "  Oh !  let  none  see  us  weeping.  This  alone  is  in  our 
power ;  the  rest  is  in  the  hands  of  God."  It  is  no  more  surprising 
that  a  woman  of  this  mould  should  be  the  mother  of  a  hero,  than  that 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  should  produce  a  Nero.  And  each 
was  the  type  of  her  country.  It  is  a  happy  sign  for  Italy,  who  once 
brought  forth  a  Lucrezia  Borgia  and  a  Bianca  Capello,  that  Garibaldi 
can  now  bid  the  women  of  the  Peninsula  and  of  Sicily  take  pattern  by 
the  ladies  Cairoli,  Martinez,  Dinorchi,  Sinori,  Biancardi,  Pallavicini, 
Speri,  Pepoli,  Salvi,  who  have  shown  themselves  all  the  more  true 
women  in  showing  themselves  true  patriots. 

Mother's  love,  then,  is  strongest  and  purest  of  all — ^the  most  unselfish 
and  imperishable.  The  Almighty  uses,  as  the  strongest  metaphor,  the 
expression — "  As  one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
thee."  And  the  question  is  asked  almost  incredulously — "Can  a  mother 
forget  her  sucking  child  1 " 

Kext,  then,  to  the  infant's  perception  of  its  motlier's  love,  comes  its 
recognition  of  the  love  of  its  father.  Now,  this  love  is  the  type  of  the 
greatest  love  of  all,  which  is  the  love  of  God ;  for  He  pleases  to  call 
Himself  our  Father,  and  indeed  is  so  —in  whom  we  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being.  Unconscious  at  first  of  the  love  of  our  earthly 
father,  we  are  still  slower  to  recognize  the  love  of  our  Father  which 
is  in  heaven.  The  sense  of  a  father's  love  is  early  coupled  with  that 
of  his  strength  and  power  ;  hence,  our  love  for  him  is  tempered  with 
fear,  but  also  with  reliance.  We  know  he  can,  and  fear  he  will,  chastise 
us  for  our  misdeeds  ;  but  we  also  repose  in  his  power  of  defending  us 
from  evil.  Xow,  the  bond  of  filial  love,  which  so  distinguishes  all  but 
the  inferior  races  of  men,  does  not  exist  at  all  among  the  lower  animals 
— at  any  rate,  after  they  can  feed  themselves.  Gratitude  is  unknown 
to  them,  as  regards  one  another,  for  gratitude  requires  more  power  of 
memory  than  they  possess.  A  dog  will  recognize  last  year's  master 
sooner  than  be  recognized  by  last  year's  puppy.     In  filial  affection, 
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tliereforc,  wc  take  raiik  abovo  the  brutes ;  but  how  weak  a  tie  is  filial 
afFection  among  barbarous  tribes  !  Among  the  native  Aastraliaiis  it 
cannot  be  said  to  exist  at  all ;  and  certainly  parental  affection  has 
done  little  to  call  it  forth.  In  Africa,  a  step  higher  in  the  scale  of 
humanity,  fathers  continually  sell  their  children  into  slavery,  and  sons 
are  ready  to  cast  forth  their  parents  to  perish,  as  soon  as  their  support 
becomes  burthciisome.  Robert  Moffat,  the  missionary,  gives  an  afiecting 
instance  of  this.  Seeing  a  wreath  of  smoke  rising  in  a  desert  place 
covered  with  the  footprints  of  lions,  he  approached  the  spot^  and  belield 
a  heart-rending  object.  "It  was  a  venerable  looldng  old  woman," 
says  he, "  a  living  skeleton,  sitting  with  her  head  leaning  on  her  knees. 
She  tried  to  rise,  but,  trembling  with  weakness,  sank  again  to  the 
earth.  I  addressed  her  by  the  name  which  sounds  sweet  in  every 
clime,  saying — *  My  motlier,  fear  not.  We  are  friends,  and  will  do  you 
no  harm.'  I  put  several  questions  to  her,  but  she  appeared  eiUier 
speechless  or  afraid  to  open  her  lips.  I  again  repeated — *  Pray,  mother, 
^vllo  are  you,  and  how  do  you  come  to  be  in  this  situation  1*  To  which 
slie  replied — *  I  am  a  woman ;  I  have  been  here  four  days ;  my  children 
have  left  me  here  to  die.*  *  Your  children !'  I  interrupted.  •Yes,' 
i-aising  her  hands  to  her  shrivelled  bosom,  *  my  own  children — ^three 
sons  and  two  daughters  :  they  are  gone  to  yonder  blue  mountain,  and 
have  left  me  hero  to  die.'  *  And  why  did  they  leave  you  1 '  I  inquired 
Spreading  out  her  hands,  *  I  am  old,  you  see,  and  no  longer  able  to 
servo  them.  Wlien  they  kill  game,  I  am  too  feeble  to  assist  in  canying 
homo  the  ilesh ;  I  am  not  able  to  gather  wood  to  make  fire  ;  and  I 
cannot  carry  their  children  on  my  back,  as  I  used  to  do.'  This  last 
sentence  was  more  tlian  I  could  bear;  and  though  my  tongno  was 
cleaving  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  for  want  of  water,  this  reply  opened 
a  fountain  of  tears.  I  remarked  that  I  was  surprised  she  had  escaped 
the  lions.  .  .  .  She  took  hold  of  tho  skin  of  her  left  arm  with 
hor  fingers,  and,  raising  it  up  as  one  would  do  loose  linen,  she  added : 
*  1  hoar  iho  lions ;  but  there  is  nothing  on  mo  that  they  would  eat — 
there  is  no  flesh  for  them  to  scent.* "  As  she  was  afraid  of  accom- 
2)anying  IMoffat  and  his  party  (though,  even  had  they  been  cannibals, 
t)no  would  wonder  why  she  should  fear  them  more  than  tho  lions), 
he  gave  her  some  food,  made  up  her  fire,  and  pursued  his  jonmey. 
Eventually,  it  appeared,  that  her  sons,  watching  the  travellers'  caravan 
from  tho  hills,  and  seeing  it  halt  where  they  had  left  their  mother, 
wei-e  impelled,  by  alarm  or  curiosity,  to  visit  her  after  he  had  left  her ; 
and  were  sufficiently  impressed  by  theu'  fears  of  the  white  man's  power 
to  punish,  to  take  her  home,  and  provide  for  her  vriih.  more  than  usual 
cnro.  On  reasoning  with  the  natives,  however,  says  Mofiat,  on  this 
cruel  practice,  they  would  only  laugh. 

Kext  in  gmdation  to  irenthens  come  Idolaters  ;  and  here  tho  dassic 
scholar  will  instantly  be  prepared  to  quote  the  filial  piety  of  Antigone^ 
of  Damo,  of  the  sons  of  the  priestess  of  Diana,  of  tho  sons  who  bore 
their  father  on  their  shoidders  to  the  Olympic  games,  &c.  Many  in- 
stances of  unnatural  children,  howcA^r,  prove  that  the  polished  cneds 
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of  Greece  and  Bome  had  t9t  Ib^Sct  m±xB&t  jxl  ^usaaaag,  Xhm  cumaii 
of  BTil  in  tlie  natmal  maji :  thisicifi^  bk  "MfTrr.  iLs  Ir^re  c€  foieats  and 
offspring  was  inenkased  by  iLsn.  w^ac^  if  acre  i&aa  esa  be  «id  of 
idolatries  farther  east. 

It  appears,  then,  that  iaggfry^  mstssasa^  asid  sit  reHgioos  creed 
short  of  that  of  the  o:iIt  trK  God.  »  bisssSsnefoii  <Kliaer  a«  a  check  or 
stimulus  in  the  (HsnthAr^  of  ihi^  o^o^asnoe  <if  ^osi^^sX  aad  duld.  3oiiie 
there  have  been  who.  frc-m.  inijeKci  Ec^xlitr  of  fianct^r  acd  long  col- 
tivated  habits  of  iin3ehs*h:ym.  'hsxr^  Hk^  Cnx^aeka,  b*«ai  eapabk  of 
sublime  devotion  ti>  tbi^ir  tzSAi^a.  vrA  ffMsArr ;  bcS  ifhettj  in  flMrif 
annals,  shall  we  %jA  a  Hir^^f.  a  X  v.^ai,  a  Bsih  I 

From  the  parental  r^Iatk-^  fpTii4?  all  the  otLer  rdashne  cntOMetioiis 
of  life  ;  and  jiist  in  prn-^i^Ttion  i*  these  are  haEcnred  and  Uameksi  in 
their  several  degree*,  i*  iLe  wel^re  and  worth  of  the  whole.  A  little 
cluster  of  individoal*.  ^^npTi«nig  Tirtcotis  aivi  affecti<mate  par^fols^ 
cliildren,  hujband*.  wire^  hrAberSj  sifters,  make  a  fkmilj ;  an  aggre- 
gate  of  such  iknnlifis  Eiakea  a  natkifn :  and  as  tlK-se  families  and  their 
several  members  ar-  felt  to  l«e  on  the  whole  trathfnl,  honesty  God- 
fearing, kindlv  afVrtioned,  soeh  will  be  the  repute  of  the  nation* 
3Iany  of  the  cnn-?  in  Italian  medieval  history  resulted  from  the 
fiilse  positi'-n  in  ^hicli  members  of  the  same  household  stood  to  one 
another.  *•  It  is  remarkable,"  says  Mr.  TroUope,  "  that  in  the  whole 
story  of  LuLsa  Strozz:  her  huiibaiid  is  never  once  named."  He  evi- 
dently thought,  an  i  others  thought,  that  he  had  very  little  to  do  with 
his  wife's  safety  or  r.-putation.  Her  brothers  might  look  to  her ;  they 
were  her  natuial  protectors.  That  was  in  the  old  days  of  the  Medici 
1  he  marnac:e-tie  ha.s  W-n  worn  loosely  among  them  ever  since ;  and 
it  will  be  one  of  tho  tasks  of  the  next  Italian  reformers  to  reinstate 
conju;.'al  life  in  its  ju>t  position. 

*'  The  hre  of  Itali^.n  hearths  is  going  out  rapidly,"  says  Gallenga. 
"  Living  from  horn  •  Uxomes  a  more  and  more  universal  practice. 
Fatliers,  mother?,  whole  families  go  to  the  cafes  and  restaurants  for 
their  breakfasts  and  other  meals ;  and  bachelors  leave  their  lodgings 
unshaven,  if  not  unwashed,  and  never  revisit  them  till  bed-time.  The 
barber,  the  lx>ot-black,  as  well  as  the  cook,  are  all  ready  to  wait  upon 
them  out  of  doors.  The  fire,  in  short,  is  being  put  out  in  Italy ;  and 
with  it  the  feelings  of  home  and  domestic  affection  are  becoming 
obsolete.  The  nv.nibcr  of  single  men  throughout  Italy  is  quite  appal- 
ling ;  there  is  no  country  in  which  *  improvident  marriage '  is  more 
ciireiully  eschewed."  Happily,  this  was  before  the  famous  Fifty-nino; 
thoucjh  only  in  Fifty- eight.  It  remains  to  bo  seen  whether  reformation 
will  not  follow  in  the  footprints  of  revolution,  and  reformed  religion 
be  attended  by  its  inseparable  handmaids — reformed  morals  and 
manners. 

O  ye  Continentals !  what  know  you  of  the  charm,  the  virtue,  of  on 
English  i\\mily  breakfast  ]  When  the  brisk,  cheerful  father,  clean 
sliaved  and  brushed  ;  the  complacent  mother,  in  no  untidy  dishabilo  ; 
the  young  lad?,  "  poking  fun  "  at  one  another ;  the  blooming  girls,  in 
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fresh  muslins  and  ribbons,  with  hair  in  shining  coils  and  braids,  drop 
in  at  the  appointed  hour,  exchange  blythe  "  good-morrows  **  or  kind 
inquiries  after  last  night's  headache  or  toothache,  join  leTerently  in  a 
brief  act  of  social  worship,  and  then  gather  round  the  ample  table, 
covered  with  a  fair  white  cloth,  where  good,  wholesome,  nutritioiis  £ftie 
is  spread  in  tempting  onler,  crowned  with  the  steaming  um ; — ^then, 
as  the  father  skims  his  newspaper,  and  culls  choice  extracts  for  his 
family,  or  the  mother  breaks  the  seal  of  letters  from  this  and  that 
cherished  relative,  and  communicates  their  interesting  or  entertaining 
contents,  what  subject-matter  is  afforded  for  family  talk,  such  as  the 
Italian,  slinking  off  to  his  coffee-house,  can  never  know  ! 

Family  habits  and  Protestantism  seem  to  go  together.  In  Spain,  a 
diminutive  cup  of  chocolate,  brought  into  the  bedroom,  is  the  apology 
for  a  breakfast ;  in  Eussia,  the  meal,  as  we  have  it>  is  unknown— each 
one  eats  something  when  he  is  himgry.  "Were  eating  and  drinking 
the  sole  object  to  be  attained  by  gathering  round  a  table,  one  might 
indeed  as  well  feed  apart  as  in  company ;  but  only  consider  what  in- 
terchange of  minds,  what  acquaintance  with  one  another's  hearts,  what 
refuges  from  tired  thought,  what  cheerfulness  and  sociability  would  bo 
lost  thereby ! 

"  'Tis  sweet,  'mid  noise  of  plates  and  disbet, 
To  speak  one's  sentiments  and  wishes," 

sang  the  author  of  "  Boyle  Farm ;"  and  certainly  it  is  only  when  con- 
verso  seasons  the  repast,  that  the  feeding  of  men  becomes  more  refined 
than  that  of  brutes.  Meal-times  are  often  the  only  seasons  when  the 
man  of  business  sees  his  family  ;  deprive  him  of  them,  and  he  becomes 
a  joyless  labourer  for  those  whom  he  never  hears  or  sees ;  but  give 
him  their  cheerful  chat  at  breakfast  and  supper,  how  briskly  be  toils 
during  the  inteiTcning  hours  I 

In  France  and  Italy,  young  men  see  nothing,  know  nothing  of  their 
sisters— consequently,  care  little  or  nothing  for  them ;  in  England, 
sisters  are  their  brother's  cherished  friends  and  correspondenta  The 
Dean  of  Carlisle  says  he  has  kno^vn  young  men  at  college  wholly 
restrained  from  vice,  simply  by  the  hallowed  and  blessed  influence  of 
their  sisters.  We  have  known  a  brother  in  Australia  write  to  his 
authoress-sister  in  England,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  twenty  years— 
"  You  cannot  tell  what  a  calming,  quieting  effect  your  books  have  on 
me  ;  they  seem  to  decolonize  me,  if  Imay  coin  a  word."  How  touching 
a  picture  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  Fi-ances  and  Elizabeth  Bickerstcth, 
of  the  sufn^ring  Fanny  lying  on  her  bed  of  pain,  with  her  father  and 
two  brothers  kneeling  round  her  !  Such  a  scene  would  not  occur  iu 
Italy  or  France.  Tlic  youn;r  girls  there  are  shut  up  within  convent 
walls  during  the  freshest,  most  charming  jwriod  of  their  youth.  Trulv 
their  brothei-s  may  say— "A  gardtm  inclosed  is  my  sister ;  a  spring  shut 
up,  a  foinilam  sealcnl."  Her  tliick-coming  fancies  die  at  their  birth, 
unspoken  to  sympathizing  young  sister  or  brother,  indulgent  motber, 
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or  sensible,  intelligent  father ;  her  desire  for  useful  knowledge  meets 
with  no  response.  Instead  of  being  wisely  drawn  out  of  self  by  the 
thousand  harmless  and  useful  outlets  of  English  home-life,  she  is  driyen 
to  self-contemplation,  and  vain,  vague  longings  and  repinings.  Ee- 
leased  by  marriage  from  this  joyless  captivity,  she  frequency  finds 
herself,  like  Madame  Guyon,  a  mere  boarder  under  the  roof  of  her 
mother-in-law,  the  most  disregarded  person  in  the  house,  with  no 
household  cares,  no  servants  under  her  control,  no  purse,  no  liberty  to 
take  exercise  and  find  society  abroad,  save  under  humiliating  restric- 
tions and  surveillance — in  all  respects,  except  in  name,  a  child  stilL 
Or  else  it  is  the  husband  who  becomes  the  cypher : — Madame  receives 
on  appointed  evenings ;  the  Signora  Eosaura,  or  the  Signora  Bianca, 
is  at  home  to  her  male  friends  and  perhaps  one  or  two  ladies,  who 
retail  all  the  small-talk  of  the  day,  interspersed  with  plenty  of  com- 
pliment to  the  hostess,  whom,  however,  the  gentlemen  do  not  always 
sufficiently  respect  to  abstain  from  smoking  their  cigars.  In  these 
circles,  the  master  of  the  house  is  always  absent ;  he  is  paying  his  com- 
pliments to  some  other  Signora  Ilosaura,  or  Signora  Bianca ;  an  evening 
tete-a-tete  with  his  wife  would  be  insupportable  to  them  both.  Her 
mind  is  unfurnished ;  they  have  no  common  objects  of  interest ;  they 
could  only  talk  over  the  vexed  question  of  domestic  expenses. 

Grallenga  thinks  one  reason  of  the  want  of  domestic  sociability  in 
Italy  is  tlie  dearness  and  scarcity  of  fuel.  It  is  ridiculous,  he  says,  to 
talk  of  the  warmth  of  Italy,  when  every  one  who  has  lived  there  knows 
how  much  cold  weather  there  is,  with  no  sufficient  appliances  to  meet 
it.  People  go  about  with  little  earthen  fire-pots  in  their  hands,  but 
they  know  not  the  luxury  of  a  snug  fire-side.  Hearts  and  hearths  go 
together ;  no  warmth  of  domestic  affection  can  stand  an  empty  fire- 
place in  mid-winter ;  just  as  our  mechanics,  if  they  return  home  to  a 
smoky  chimney  and  a  scolding  wife,  soon  go  off  to  the  beer-shop,  so  the 
Italian  flings  on  his  cloak,  and  goes  to  the  caf§.  The  hotel  charge  for  a 
fire  at  Turin  is  five  fi-ancs  a-day. 

Well,  a  remedy  for  this  may  be  at  hand.  Capitalists  may  mine 
for  coal,  and  railways  will  swiftly  transport  it,  ere  long,  where  it  is 
wanted.  But  if  every  Italian  had  a  i-oaring  Christmas  fire  on  his 
hearth  this  minute,  it  would  not  remedy  the  evils  of  his  social  system, 
^^  liich  spring  from  his  code  of  religion.  It  is  the  interest  and  the 
l^lcasure  of  the  priesthood  to  check  the  free  growth  of  the  domestic 
a  flections.  The  Romish  Church  even  forbids  sisters  to  profess  in  the 
same  convent.  There  must  be  many  a  priest  who  looks  on  at  a  cheer- 
ful family  party  with  feelings  akin  to  those  of  Milton's  Satan  when  he 
beheld  the  endearments  of  Adam  and  Eve.  With  the  free  admission 
of  a  reformed  Christianity,  every  social  good  will  follow.  Already  the 
momentous  political  questions  which  affect  the  very  life  of  Italian 
unity  and  liberty,  have  awakened  a  more  earnest  feeling  among  her 
people  ;  and  given  even  the  coffee-house  gossips  something  better  to 
talk  of  than  the  last  opera  or  ballet.  Evangelical  Christianity,  the 
smallest  of  all  seeds,  has  been  sown  in  good  soil,  and,  if  not  crushed 
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underfoot,  will  grow  to  matuiity  till  it  ovorBhodows  tho  land.  Under 
its  genial  shelter,  should  God  so  will  it,  all  the  household  relations  will 
thrive  and  prosper ;  husband  and  wife  will  no  longer  weary  of  one 
another,  with  high  and  holy  themes  to  talk  of,  and  a  circle  of  blooming 
children  gladdening  their  home,  no  longer  sent  off  to  convente — 
brothers  and  sisters,  whose  hours,  whose  meals,  whose  tasks  and  exer- 
cises are  still  together — will  twine,  as  'twere,  in  love,  and  under  the 
fostering,  sanctifying  influence  of  the  social  affections,  will  become 
better  citizens,  better  patriots,  better  Christians.  Genius  it«Glf,  never 
so  untrammelled  as  when  frankly  owning  the  bonds  of  that  Lawgiver 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom,  will  shake  off  its  lethargy,  and 
rejoice  itself  and  the  world  by  the  exercise  of  its  powers  in  their 
freshest  vitality. 

Wilberforco  and  Hannah  More  would  have  rejoiced,  could  they 
have  beheld  the  decline  of  card-playing  and  play-going  in  the  present 
day.  One  reason  is  the  great  prevalence  of  Evangelical  Christianity, 
which  makes  it  a  duty  to  abstain  from  them  ;  another,  for  the  neglect 
of  the  thcati*e,  is  the  growing  disinclination  of  men  to  quit  their  fire- 
sides ;  and  they  cling  to  those  fire-sides  because  they  are  comfortablo 
and  liappy.  I^Eon  study  their  ease  more  than  they  did — i>erhap8moro 
than  they  ought ;  but  it  leads  to  domesticity.  On  the  Continent^  if 
it  is  not  the  lady's  night  for  receiving  company,  or  if  the  gentleman 
does  not  join  her  circle,  the  invariable  refuge  is  the  theatre.  An 
Englishman  after  w<nking  his  brain  harder,  probably,  for  many  hours 
than  his  grandfather  used  to  do,  enjoys  his  late  dinner  with  his  wife 
and  grown-up  children,  and,  if  he  cames  home  an  unexpected  guest^ 
knows  that  it  will  be  to  a  clean  table-cloth,  well-dressed  meal,  and 
smiling  faces.  Lut  the  guest's  presence  is  not  needed ;  alono  with  his 
family,  enjoying  his  easy  ciiair  and  slippers,  conversation  seldom  flags, 
or  is  varied  by  snatches  of  thoughtful  i>leasing  rest,  that  probably 
end  in  a  little  na]>,  iVom  which  he  awakes  refi*eshed  to  renew  the 
dialogue  witli  incroasod  spirit,  or  read  aloud,  or  to  himself,  (while 
various  female  handiworks  are  pursued  by  his  companions,)  or  listen  to 
music,  or  ei\joy  a  game  of  ch.ess.  Thin  man  is  as  happy  as  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  be  ;  the  idea  of  turning  out  into  the  sloppy  streets  to  see 
the  best  i)lay  that  ever  was  actcMl,  would  be  no  temptation  to  him ;  the 
opportunity  or  necessity  of  going  to  Dili's.  Sui-h-a-one's  evening  party, 
where  "  Silent  circles  fan  themselves  and  cxuake," 

"  And  powdered,  pert  proficients  in  the  art 
Of  Ronndinp:  an  nlann  assault  the  doors 
TiU  the  street  rings," 

would  be  positively  nauseous  to  him.  Eanny  and  Emma  ate 
willing  to  depone  how  diilieult  it  always  is  to  get  Fipa  out  And 
hapi)ily,  our  Fannys  and  Emmas  are  generally  well  content  to  stay  at 
home  with  him.  "  Girls  will  be  girls,"  and  a  moderate  participation 
in  the  innocent  pleasures  of  society  at  home  and  abroad  is  what  no 
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kind  and  sensible  parent  will  deny  them  merely  on  iho  scoie  of  being 
too  elderly  and  fond  of  ease  himself  to  require  or  qnite  to  like  it 
It  is  an  undeniable  fact>  however, — and  let  those  tc^e  consolation  hKOlA 
it  who  most  feel  they  need  it> — that  the  young  ladies  who  go  out  mosl 
are  not  those  who  always  secure  the  best  husbands,  or  even  any 
husbands  at  all ;  nay,  that  the  girls  who  are  most  admired  and  popular, 
are  not  those  who  are  either  the  handsomest  or  the  most  expensively 
dressed.  Unlimited  credit  at  the  milliner's  and  jeweller's,  the  most 
untiring  of  chaperons,  will  not  carry  the  grand  poini  So  certain  is 
this,  that  many  mammas  and  daughters,  when  they  see  that  some 
unpretending  little  body,  of  whom  it  has  been  frequently  affirmed  that 
"  there  is  nothing  in  her,"  wins  a  prize  in  the  matrimonial  lottery 
that  beauty,  style,  position,  fashion,  fortune,  failed  to  secure,  they  are 
obliged,  for  want  of  a  better  solution,  reluctantly  to  observe  that 
"  marriages  are  made  in  heaven."  Grcnerally,  a  better  solution  might 
be  found  in  the  sweetness,  unassuming  manners,  and  intrinsic  worth 
of  the  party  who,  perhaps,  has  been  seen  more  than  once  in  the  soft^ 
sober  light  of  home,  where  shaded  lamps  cast  a  mild  radiance  so  much 
more  becoming  than  the  ball-room  chandeliers.  But,  say  that  marriages 
are  made  in  heaven,  that  predestination  inevitably  brings  the  parties 
together  who  are  to  run  in  couples  ;  well  then,  a  truce  with  any  more 
anxiety,  manoeuvring,  and  competition.  The  race  is  notl^to  the  swift^ 
nor  the  apple  to  the  fair.  Pursue,  oh  ye  daughters !  the  even  tenor  of 
your  ways  ;  knowing  that  the  happy  time  will  come,  if  it  is  to  come  ; 
and  if  it  is  not,  that  no  amoimt  of  going  out  and  flitting  restlessly  from 
one  watering-place  to  another  will  alter  the  case. 

While  the  bachelors  in  Italy  have  been  so  much  on  the  increase, 
the  desire  of  parents  to  marry  their  daughters  has  been  by  no  means 
lessened.  Thus,  the  striving, — the  desiring  comes  from  the  "wrong  side^ 
which  is  anything  but  dignified.  Among  uncivilised  tribes,  and  in 
early  states  of  society,  the  wife  has  often  been  purchased,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  very  handsome  compensation  has  been  offered  parents  for 
parting  with  their  daughters.  She  has  not  been  treated  like  a  bale  of 
unsaleable  goods,  but  as  something  which  one  party  was  eager  to  have, 
and  the  other  reluctant  to  lose.  Undoubtedly,  this  was  in  a  great 
measure  from  her  known  power  of  doing  work,  which  had  a  value 
equivalent  to  money ;  whereas,  the  parents  now  get  rid  of  an  expense^ 
and  tlie  husband  too  often  incurs  a  needlessly  heavy  one.  It  is  greatly 
to  the  detriment  of  the  social  affections  that  an  expensive  outfit  seems 
more  and  more  in  request,  so  that  the  aim  sometimes  defeats  its  own 
end,  and  teruiinates  in  having  no  outfit  at  all.  This  evil  needs  to  be 
attacked  at  the  very  root  by  parents  ;  with  them  it  rests  to  bring  up 
their  children  with  reasonable  expectotions,  and  to  adapt  their  habits 
to  their  means.  A  boy  or  girl  who  is  placed  at  a  school,  where  the 
table  is  better  than  at  home,  is,  of  course,  discontented  with  the 
domestic  providings.  A  small  shopkeeper's  daughter,  who  should 
learn  to  play  the  harp,  except  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  would,  of 
course,  repine  at  her  lot  in  a  home  where  a  harp  could  not  be  played. 
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"Who  would  fit  up  an  expensive  steam  apparatus  with  no  specific  object  t 
Yet  it  is  equal  folly  to  provide  the  young  with  accomplishments 
unsuitable  to  their  position  in  life,  which  they  will  be  hardly  able  to 
practise.  A  sense  of  their  acquirements  being  thrown  away  is  painful 
to  many  young  people,  and  destroys  social  happiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  hardly  any  accomplishment  which,  if  the  proper  end  is 
kept  in  view,  may  not  subserve  and  increase  domestic  happiness.  In 
the  young  ladies  of  the  present  time  is  continually  found  an  extraor- 
dinary craving  for  change  of  scene ;  one  is  dying  to  go  to  Italy,  another 
to  go  to  Egj'pt,  another  to  Tasmania.  Before  steamboats  and  railroads 
made  time  and  space  so  insignificant,  these  cases  would  simply  have 
been  counted  madness,  or  downright  folly ;  but  now  parents  harass 
themselves  to  gratify  the  wish  for  what  is  not  impossible,  but  only 
excessively  expensive  and  inconvenient.  Could  not  these  restless 
young  ladies  turn  their  energies  to  better  account  ?  K  they  are  tired 
of  crochet  and  Berlin  work,  are  there  no  hungry  to  feed,  no  naked  to 
clothe,  no  children  to  teach,  no  sick  to  be  visited  1  A  utilitarian, 
seeing  a  rapid  stream  racing  to  the  ocean,  exclaims — "What  a  fine 
water  power  is  hero  wasted  l"  Eternity  is  the  ocean  :  shall  not  these 
rapid  streams  be  turned  to  account  ] — these  fast  young  ladies  kept 
moving  to  some  purpose  ?  Without  copying  Miss  Marsh,  Mrs.  Bayly, 
and  Mrs.  WiRlitman,  they  might  find  some  corresponding  sphere  of 
usefulness.  England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still ;  and  the 
women,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  of  England  cannot,  after  all,  be 
matched.  What  household  servants  they  make ! — what  devoted, 
pure-minded  governesses  ! — what  wives  ! — what  mothers  ! — ^what 
sisters  ! 

The  single  lady  of  a  certain  age  is  a  personage  scarcely  at  all  seen,  at 
any  rate  in  her  proper  position,  except  in  England.  In  Eoman  Catholic 
countries,  she  takes  refuge  in  a  convent ;  she  is  hardly  considered 
respectable  ;  whereas  here,  she  is  respectability  itself !  The  old  maid 
of  old  novels  and  plays,  indeed,  prim,  censorious,  and  spiteful,  is  dis- 
appearing. In  her  place  we  have  a  most  cheerful,  contented,  benevolent, 
and  popular  lady,  seldom  behmd  the  fashion  or  behind  the  news  and 
literature  of  the  day — beloved  by  nephews  and  nieces,  married  biotheiSi 
sisters,  and  cousins ;  a  tower  of  strength  in  times  of  sickness  and  fSEonily 
troubles ;  a  favourite  visitor,  yet  not  always  visiting  nor  yet  staying 
too  long ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  having  a  snug  little  home  of  her 
own,  where  pet  nieces  and  nephews  spend  a  few  days  most  delight* 
fully ;  a  guardian  angel  to  the  poor ;  a  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
clergyman  and  clergyman's  wife  ;  in  high  esteem  and  respect  among 
the  tradespeople ;  a  famous  letter-writer,  and  the  fabricator  of  most 
beautiful  fancy  work  !  Of  this  genus,  we  are  privileged  to  know 
several  si)ecimens,  some  of  whom,  we  are  bold  to  hope,  will  bridle 
when  they  read  this  little  account,  and  say  witli  a  pleased,  half- 
doubtful  look — "  Well,  I'm  sure  ;  this  can  t  bo  me  r  Yes,  it  i$  you, 
aunt  Kate  and  aunt  Maria,  and  ever  so  many  aunts  with  pretty  names 
who  have  been  pretty  young  women  in  your  time,  and  who  now  have 
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something  than  beauty  dearer.  You  are  the  salt  of  the  comitry; 
as  long  as  you  are  the  objects  and  subjects  of  such  warm  and  kindly 
feeling,  you  greatly  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  social  afifections. 

We  meant  to  say  something  about  the  baneful  custom  across  the 
Atlantic,  of  living  in  boarding-houses  for  the  first  few  years  of  married 
life,  so  sadly  detrimental  to  the  social  affections.  But  we  will  not 
prick  holes  in  our  neighbours'  coats.  The  evil  won't  spread.  The 
Englishman's  home  is  his  castle  ;  for  that  home  he  fights,  works,  and 
prays.     He  won't  go  into  a  boarding-house,  trust  him  for  that ! 

A.   M. 


VII. 

HOME    EVANGELIZATION.* 

Tbavellxkg  one  day  with  a  gentleman  from  Africa,  our  conyersatioii 
turned  on  the  inhospit&ble  character  of  the  climate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger.  "  Great  changes  have  taken  place  there,"  said  our  friend, 
"  since  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Expedition."  For  "  many  years, 
in  cultivating  the  higher  grounds,  we  suffered  from  the  malaria  of 
the  swamps  below,  but  a  gentleman  from  Glasgow  got  possession  of 
one  of  those  swamps,  cut  what  he  called  a  main  drain,  running  into 
the  river,  and  then  by  a  process  of  angular  drainage  leading  into  the 
principal  cutting,  he  so  drained  the  soil  that  he  could  plant  and  sow 
the  swamp ;  and  now,  while  he  has  abundant  returns,  our  crops  on 
the  higher  grounds  have^ll  improved." 

Now,  what  was  done  for  the  material  swamp  of  Africa  must  be 
done  for  the  moral  swamps  of  England.  The  churches  of  the  little 
hills  of  Zion  have  long  suffered  from  the  malaria  arising  from  the 
pestilence  of  sin  which  has  abounded  in  our  densely-packed  cities 
and  towns,  and  although  much  has  been  done  to  improve  them, 
there  are  yet  many  swamps  which  need  to  be  drained,  many  wastes 
to  be  reclaimed,  and  much  land  to  possess.  It  is  our  purpose, 
therefore,  in  this  and  other  papers,  to  go  fully  into  the  subject  of 
our  Moral  Wastes,  and  show  how  they  may  be  reclaimed. 


*  Oar  Moral  Wastes,  and  How  to  Reclaim  Them.  By  J.  H.  Wilson.  Partridge 
and  Co. 

Scottish  Home  Mission  Reports.  By  the  Chorch  of  Scotland^  and  Free  Chnrcb 
of  Scotland. 

Reports  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Scotland,  Mission  Churches  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church,  Ac 

The  City ;  lU  Sins  and  SoROWf.  By  the  Rev.  Thot.  Ghithrie,  D.D.,  Edin- 
burgh. 
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Beginning,  then,  with  London,  we  find  fW>m  Ur.  TVilflon'a  **Movil 
Wastes,  and  How  to  Hoclaim  Them,"  that  if  we  were  to  analyse  the 
population  of  the  Metropolis,  and  compare  the  nnmher  of  its  indivi- 
duals  of  each  class  with  an  ordinary-sized  town,  with  a  population 
say  of  10,000,  we  should  find  in  this  vast  Metropolis  *^  as  many  per- 
sons as  would  fill  two  towns  with  Jews;  ten  towns  with  persons  who 
work  on  tho  Sabhath ;  fourteen  towns  with  habitual  gm-drin)ceni ; 
moi*e  than  ten  towns  with  persons  who  are  every  year  found  intoxi- 
cated in  tho  streets;  five  to^vns  with  fallen  women;  one  with  childxeii 
trained  in  crime ;  one  with  thieves  and  receivers  of  stolen  goods ; 
half  a  town  %vith  Italians  ;  four  towns  with  Germans ;  two  towns 
with  French  ;  while  there  are  as  many  Irish  as  would  fill  the  city  of 
Dublin ;  and  more  Roman  Catholics  than  would  fill  the  City  of 
Rome." 

Vanderkiste,  in  his  "Ten  Years  Among  the  Dens  of  London," 
presents  us  with  a  classification  quito  as  startling  as  this;  but, 
after  all,  these  are  but  approximations  to  the  truth,  and  to  be  used 
raiher  as  stimuli  to  Christian  effort,  than  as  facts  for  logical  arga- 
ment.  There  is  not  much,  however,  to  relieve  one's  mind  in  the 
study  of  the  hard  figures  of  the  Census  Returns  ;  for  there  we  have 
tlio  appalhng  fact  staring  us  in  the  general  results,  that  out  of  a 
population  of  2,800,000  people,  370,000  oniy  were  in  chnnsb  and 
chapel  on  the  Census  Sunday,  and  rather  more  than  1,000,000 
absent  of  those  who,  had  there  been  any  inchnation  for  the  worship 
of  God,  and  church  and  chapel  accommodation  for  them,  might 
have  been  in  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace  on  that  day. 
Such  was  the  moral  condition  of  London,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
judged  by  the  Census  Returns  in  1851 ;  but  what  aro  we  to  say  to 
the  evidence  adduced  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  made  inquiiy  as  to  the  attendance  during  the  year  1859,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  in  Southwark  G8  ppr  cent,  of  tho  adult  popu- 
lation were  absentees,  while  on  the  north  side  of  tho  river,  in  the 
parish  of  Shoreditch,  only  one  in  every  seven  inhabitants  oapat)ile 
of  attending  were  found  in  any  place  of  worship;  or,  as  we  nave 
more  than  once  heard  it  put — If  you  had  asked  eveiy  adult  person 
you  met  in  Shoreditch  on  the  Census  Sunday,  What  place  of  worship 
did  you  go  to  to-day  ?  the  answer  in  seven  cases  out  of  every  ten 
would  have  been — "  Nowhere.'* 

Leaving  London  with  this  comprehensive  view  of  its  moral  swamps, 
we  shall  run  doAvn  to  the  country,  and  see  how  the  state  of  things 
stands  there.  Birmingham  has  alx)ut  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
people,  and  prondcs  accommodation  for  28*7  per  cent,  of  the  adults, 
but  only  18|  per  cent,  were  in  attendance  on  the  Census  Sunday ; 
Manchester,  with  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  had  room  for  dl'6 
per  cent,  but  only  2 If  availed  themselves  of  the  accommodation ; 
Liverpool  was  quite  as  bad  as  Manchester ;  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  better  in  attendance ;  but  in  all  these  large 
towns,  there  were  moral  swamps  of  a  local  oharaoter  which  the  Census 
Returns  could  scarcely  note.     Well  might  Horace  Mann,  in  view 
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of  those  facts,  say : — "  Church  and  Chapel  accommodation  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  much  needed  as  church  and  chapel  inclination  ;  for  it 
is  clearly  shown  that  the  people  will  not  come  to  you,  and  therefore 
you  mvst  go  to  them"  This  is  emphatically  "  the  age  of  great  cities ;" 
and  great  cities  are  great  centres  of  power  for  good  or  evil,  capable 
of  being  made  great  blessings,  when,  like  the  Church  at  Thessa* 
lonica,  the  Word  "  sounds  out"  from  them  to  "  all  the  region  round 
about;'*-  or,  like  the  Church  of  Philippi — ^with  its  Bishops  and 
Deacons,  its  Elders  and  Evangelists,  its  Teachers  and  its  Helps, 
every  member  a  light,  and  shming  in  the  family  circle,  the  work- 
shop, the  market — "  here,  there,  everywhere,"  amidst  a  wicked  and 
perverse  generation. 

"But    we    must    remember,"    says    an    able    writer    on    this 
subject,  "  that,  with  our  rapid  increase  in  numerical  strength,  the 
intensity  of  social  life,   all  the  moral   forces  of  good  and  evil, 
grow  in  like  proportion  ;  the  great  stream  of  human  interests,  fee}* 
ings,  passions,  flows  with  a  deeper,  sti?onger,  fiercer  current ;  the 
wheels  of  human  life  move  more  impetuously.     Every  additional 
thousand  of  the  population,  like  each  fresh  plate  on  the  galvanic 
pile,  increases  the  force  of  the  electric  current.     Opportunities  and 
temptations,  impulses  to  good  and  seductions  to  evil,  avenues  of  use- 
fulness and  bycways  and  pitfalls  of  ruin,  incitements  to  noble  deeds 
and  fierce  stimulants  to  vice  and  crime,  associations  for  holy  effort 
and  organized  systems  of  coiTuption,  grow  and  multiply  m  very 
proportion  to  the  expansion  of  the  population  itself ;  and  thus  a  great 
city  becomes,  day  by  day,  to  our  rising  youth,  a  grander  arena  of 
honourable  effoi't  or  a  more  perilous  battle-ground  of  temptation. 
Surely,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  the  Church  of  God  has  a  woi  to  do 
in  purifying  the  fountains  of  the  world's  life,  and  battling  against 
the  sins  and  soitows  of  men,  it  is  emphatically  hero." 

Now,  in  the  spirit  of  this  philosophy  we  would  seek  to  elevate  our 
great  cities  and  towns,  that  they  may  bo  not  only  the  glory  of  our 
fatherland,  but,  if  we  may  use  the  hackneyed  saying  in  a  sense  of 
happy  stimulus,  "  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world."  Let  us  look,  then,  at  London  from  this  point 
of  view.  An  acute  writer  on  the  "Census  and  its  Lessons,"  says,  the 
account  in  round  numljers  stands  thus : — "  More  than  ten  millions 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  attend  public  worship  in  England  and  Wales 
at  the  same  time,  rather  more  than  five  millions  were  actually  pre- 
sent on  any  one  occasion  during  the  Census  Sunday;  more  than 
TWELVE  MILLIONS  aro  supposcd  capable  of  attending  at  least  onoe 
during  the  day,  rather  more  than  seven  miUions  out  of  this  possible 
twelve  millions  were  actually  present ;  this  leaves  FIVE  millions,  many 
of  whom  (say  one  million)  may  occasionally  attend.  This  would 
leave  four  mOlions  who  totally  neglect  pubhc  worship ;  seven  mil- 
lions of  general  and  one  milHon  of  occasional  attendants.  Now  there 
are  two  ways  of  looking  at  these  facts,  via.,  at  the  bright  side  and 
at  the  dark  side.  The  general  method  seems  to  be  to  notice  the 
enormous  mass  of  absentees,  and  to  consider  yrhat  Christianity  has 
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NOT  DONE  ;  the  equally  nsefal  and  necessary  method  is,  to  look  at  the 
still  greater  mass  of  attendants — about  double — and  consider  what 
Christianity  has  done,  and  to  draw  thence  encouragement ;  not  con- 
sidering those  without  as  lost,  for  they  were  never  possessed,  but 
looking  at  those  within  as  gained;  for  they  are,  by  profession  at 
least,  on  the  side  of  Christianity."    Here,  then,  lies  our  hope.    Those 
within  must  be  brought  into  contact  with  those  without.    The  leaven 
of  the  Gospel  must  be  put  into  the  heart  of  that  dead,  inert,  and  vicious 
mass  of  humanity  around  us,  before  the  lump  can  be  leavened.     And 
wo  are  no  alarmists.    K  we  have  in  London  the  concentrated  essence 
of  evil,  we  have  also  in  London  the  concentrated  essence  of  good — 
the  best  and  the  worst  of  everything  being  to  be  found  in  the  Metro- 
polis.    Our  City  Mission,  with  its  400  nnssionaries,  in  daily  contact 
with  the  lowest  grades  of  society ;  our  1,500  Ragged  Schools  and 
Reformatories,  preventing  crime  and  reclaiming  young  criminals ; 
our  600  Christian  Instruction  Societies,  with  their  30,000  visitors ; 
our  500  Temperance  Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope,  with  their  40,000 
members;  our  150  Bible-women;  our  1,000  Mothers' Meetings ;  our 
Special  Services  in  the  Theatres  and  in  St.  James's  Hall ;  our  Snndny 
Schools  ;  our  Open-air  Sermons,  all  the  public  parks  being  now  avail- 
able for  this  blessed  work,  and  our  750  Protestant  churches ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  counteracting  and  elevating  influences  of  our  moral 
and  rcligioas  Literature  and  Benevolent  Institutions^-constitate  a 
power  for  good  which  no  other  great  city  but  London  can  be  said  to 
contain. 

But  the  great  object  we  aim  at  is  to  induce  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
undertake  this  mission  of  regenerating  the  lapsed  masses — ^not  as  a 
united  body,  in  which  to  gain  a  certain  amount  of  union  we  must 
hold  in  abeyance  a  certain  amount  of  principle  on  which  we  may 
agree  to  differ,  but  to  the  extent  of  that  agreement  lose  motive  power, 
but  rather  to  work  denominationally ;  each  denomination,  like  every 
regiment  of  the  British  army,  being  unique  in  itself,  and  yet  all  in- 
terested in  driving  out  the  enemy,  and  all  earnestly  bent  on  that 
Conquest  which  will  promote  the  honour  of  our  Master's  crown. 
Denominationalism,  thus  understood,  is  a  competitive  force,  and 
becomes  a  blessing,  not  a  curse,  while  all  who  "  hold  the  Head " 
"  mind  the  same  things,"  and  "  walk  by  the  same  rule." 

Assuming,  then,  that  this  principle  is  conceded,  the  next  point 
we  insist  on  is  individual  effort. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Maidstone,  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Samnel 
Morley,  on  this  topic,  said — "  I  am  afraid  we  are  doing  by  proxy  many 
things  which  we  ought  to  do  ourselves.  We  have  been  oompoanding 
by  our  subscriptions,  when  we  ought,  in  addition,  to  have  been  con- 
secrating personal  service  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  at 
home.  I  hold  very  strong  convictions  on  this  point,  because  I 
believe,  with  Dr.  Bonar,  that  every  Christian  has  a  work  to  do  which 
no  other  Christian  can  do  for  him,  and  wluch,  if  not  done  by  himself, 
will  not  be  done  at  all.  This  is  a  solemn  consideration,  involving 
high  responsibiUty,  and  therefore  the  question — ^What  can  I  do 
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the  most  imporfcant  Christians  can  individually  ask  themselyes  in  the 
present  day.  And  to  show  what  might  be  done  in  London,  if  our 
Church  members  were  thus  actively  engaged,  let  us  suppose  our 
Christians  all  at  work — as  our  Wesleyan  brethren  would  say — *  at  it, 
all  at  it,  and  always  at  it.'  Well,  then,  there  are,  say,  700  Evan- 
gelical churches  in  London  :  they  are  surrounded  by  moral  wastes. 
Let  each  church  take  a  portion,  and  cultivate  that  portion.  If  every 
member  would  charge  himself  with  the  visitation  of  one  family,  and 
confine  his  benevolent  efforts  to  this  family,  working  with  them  in 
his  own  way  and  at  his  convenience  ;  if  every  Christian  lady  would, 
in  Hke  manner,  take  two  families,  and  visit  them  regularly,  and  on 
no  account  suffer  herself  to  be  diverted  from  this  work,  now  soon 
would  London  be  reclaimed  ?  If  we  have  250,000  members  in  our 
700  Protestant  churches,  and  of  these  100,000  have  leisure  enoiu^h 
for  this  duty ;  then,  say  that  each  sister  takes  the  spiritual  superin- 
tendence of  only  eight  persons,  while  every  Christiim  brother  takes 
the  care  of  four,  and  persuades  ^em  to  attend  the  means  of  grace,  haU 
a  million  of  the  neglected  and  neglectmg  masses  might  soon  hefoumd^ 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  the  house  of  Qod,  Nor  is  this  a  mere  theory ; 
in  another  field  of  labour  it  is  a  great  fact,  for  it  has  been  already 
exemplified.  Look  at  Scotland,  for  instance,  where  2,500  ladies 
connected  with  the  Free  Church  are  thus  engaged,  while  many  of 
her  elders,  deacons,  and  Sunday-school  teachers  spend  much  of  weir 
time  in  lay  preaching,  visiting  from  house  to  house,  and  i^  IflAi^ing 
the  thoughtless  and  careless  multitude  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  now  a  greatly 
increased  attendance  in  Scotland,  while  the  moral  condition  of  the 
country  is  year  by  year  improving.  In  Holland  and  Germany,  a 
church  formed  of  six  members  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oncken,  in 
Hamburg,  twenty-two  years  ago,  has  grown  into  some  20,000 
professing  Christians,  every  member  having  been  admitted  under 
an  express  obligation  to  seek  the  salvation  of  perishing  souls 
within  the  reach  of  his  influence.  In  England,  too,  this  Kind  of 
work  is  now  in  hopeful  progress  ;  and  with  such  facts  as  are  to  be 
found  in  the  '  Missing  Link,'  *  English  Hearts  and  English  Hands,* 
'  Haste  to  the  Rescue,'  '  Ragged  Homes  and  How  to  Mend  Ttem,' 
we  have  good  reason  to  hope  that  an  *  inner  mission '  has  begun, 
and  that  the  problem,  how  to  apply  the  remedy  in  this  department 
of  Christian  effort,  will  yet  be  solved.** 

But  the  most  effectual  means  of  cultivating  the  moral  wtote  and 
draining  the  moral  swamp,  in  as  far  as  the  use  of  moral  and  material 
machinery  is  concerned,  is  the  Territorial  Mission  Scheme  now  in 
operation  in  Scotland.  Originating  with  the  late  Dr.  Chalmer's,  it 
has  been  gradually  extending  itself  until  now  we  can  jtidge  of  it  not 
as  a  theoiy,  but  as  an  accomplished  &ct.  The  scheme  is  simply 
this  : — 

"  Chalk  me  out,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  a  district  in  a  destitute 
locality ;  build  me  there  a  plain  and  comfortable  church,  place  a 
devoted  minister  there  with  a  true  missionary  spirit ;  surround  him 
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with  a  Yolnnteer  staff  of  elders  from  the  nearest  chnrches ;  tell 
he  is  not  to  fill  the  church  anyhow  and  everyhow,  but  out  of  the 
unexcavated  heathen  around  him,  and  by  God's  blessing  the  district 
will  be  reclaimed." 

There  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  these  churches  now  in  full  oper»» 
lion  in  Scotland,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  now  self-supporting. 
The  Free  Church,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Independents, 
and  even  the  Old  Church  of  Scotland  has  established  Mission 
Churches  on  this  territorial  principle ;  and  with  what  success,  let  the 
following  facts,  which  we  gather  from  the  most  recent  reports  of  the 
Scottish  Missions,  testify : — 

"  In  the  Wynd  Church  there  have  been  crowded  meetings  nightly 
for  months,  with  most  gratifying  results.  It  is  a  Free  Church,  built 
for  the  people  of  the  district,  who  are  of  the  lowest  class ;  and  there 
has  been  a  fresh  congregation  gathered  from  amongst  them,  and 
about  300  communicants  added  within  the  last  three  or  four  years* 
Last  month,  about  150  communicants  were  added  to  the  rolL  This 
year,  they  have  had  crowded  prayer-meetings  every  night;  they 
have  four  Sabbath  Services,  two  being  reserved  for  men  in  thdir 
working  clothes.  In  February  last,  a  Medical  Mission  was  opened, 
bringing  hundreds  of  the  poor  every  week  within  reach  of  good,  both  to 
their  bodies  and  their  souls.  The  year  before  the  churcn  was  built, 
two  shillings  only  were  collected ;  but  during  the  first  years  of  the 
fully  equipped  Mission,  the  people  raised  by  weekly  offering  and 
small  sums  paid  as  seat-rents,  £250.  There  are  now  eight  territorial 
Mission  Churches  in  Glasgow,  attended  by  4,000  persons,  and  having 
a  membership  of  1,340  souls.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  equally  successful  in  this  field  of  effort ;  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  chiefly  through  the  Rev.  Norman  McLeod,  has  not  been 
far  behind  in  the  enterprise.  Altogether  there  are,  in  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow,  thirty  territorial  Missions,  with  15,000  persons  in  con- 
nection with  them,  raising  annually,  for  the  support  of  the  means  of 
grace  among  themselves,  not  less  than  from  £5,000  to  £6,000.  In 
the  other  towns  in  Scotland,  there  are  twenty  Missions,  with  an 
attendance  of  from  9,000  to  10,000  people,  raising  annually  from 
£4,000  to  £5,000 ;  thus  making  a  total  of  fifty  Mission  Churches, 
with  from  25,000  to  30,000  people,  all  reclaimed  from  the  courts, 
alleys,  and  hedges,  where  crime  and  vice  were  seething  like  a  pesti- 
lence, sin  abounding  where  grace  doth  now  much  more  abound. 

Of  Aberdeen,  it  is  stated  that  since  the  Mission  had  been  insti- 
tuted in  1848,  they  had  increased,  from  a  handful  of  people,  assem- 
bled in  a  small  room  of  a  miserable  house  in  a  wretched  lo<»dity,  to 
having  a  Chapel  for  Sunday  Services,  which  is  now  so  well  attended 
that  they  have  been  obliged  to  build  a  larger  one,  where  there  is 
now  a  church  of  150  members;  rooms  for  scientific  and  other  lecttires 
every  Tuesday  and  Friday  evening ;  two  day  and  evening  sehools, 
where  230  children  are  taught  the  elements  of  educatioii  at  a  fee  of 
Id,  a  week ;  a  penny  bank,  which  has  saved  ap  from  4^600  depositony 
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£3,500,  and  repaid  the  deposits  every  six  months ;  a  temperanoo 
society,  which  has  enrolled  about  1,000  members ;  a  Bible  and  Tract 
society,  the  members  of  which,  by  subscriptions  of  a  halfpenny  and 
a  penny  a  week,  have  purchased  450  Bibles,  and  50,000  tracts  and 
magazines.  They  have  Sunday  Schools  with  280  children,  a  library 
and  newspapers  jfor  the  people  of  the  district,  and  a  Band  of  Hope 
for  the  young.  In  consequence  of  the  gradual  and  quiet  operation 
of  all  this  moral  machinery  the  social  condition  of  the  x>oople  has 
been  so  much  improved  that  the  local  authorities  have  cheerfully 
testified  to  the  happy  change.  The  Queen  has  taken  a  special 
interest  in  the  Mission,  by  every  year  receiving  reports  of  its  pro- 
gress, and  has  graciously  siiznified  her  desire  to  encourf^  it  as  a 
model  institution  by  giving  £20  to  the  first  little  chapel,  £25  to  the 
penny  school,  and  £50  to  the  new  chapel  fond.  The  secret  of  this 
success  lay  in  one  word — self-reliance — ^the  constant  aim  being  to 
teach  the  people  how  to  help  themselves. 

In  Loudon,  this  principle  has  also  been  in  operation,  although  it 
has  not  been  known  under  the  same  name.  For  some  years  past, 
the  Church  assembling  in  Union  Chapel  has  carried  on  a  Mission  in 
one  of  the  most  destitute  localities  of  London — sustaining  a  minister, 
supplying  an  efficient  staff  to  work  the  schools  and  to  conduct  the 
weekly  meetings ;  .and  so  successful  has  the  effort  been  that 
there  is  every  prospect  of  a  self-sustaining  Church  being  xdtimately 
established  there.  Now  what  has  been  done  by  the  Church  in  Union 
Chapel,  may  be  done  by  other  Christian  congregations  in  the  Metro- 
polis. Let  each  Church  charge  itself  with  the  responsibility  of 
working  some  portion  or  other  of  the  field  that  now  invites  their 
culture,  and  they  will  find  that  while  they  are  thus  blessing  others, 
they  will  themselves  be  blessed. 


VIII. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CALIPH  HAKEM,  THE  DIVINITY 

OF  THE  DRUSES. 

The  atrocities  recently  perpetrated  by  the  Druses  in  Syria,  which  have 
justly  excited  the  indignation  of  Christendom,  and  compelled  the 
interference  of  the  great  Powers  of  the  West,  are  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  Druse  religion,  and 
the  infamous  career  of  him  to  whom  they  look  up  as  their  Messiah, 
the  last  and  greatest  im|)ersonation  of  the  deity  upon  earth.  Hakem- 
B'emr-Allah,  one  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs  of  Cairo,  who  was  bom 
about  1004  of  the  Christian  era,  and  succeeded  to  the  caliphate  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  age,  is  regarded  by  the  Druses  as  their  divinity. 
His  rei<ni  was  disgraced  by  cruelty,  caprice,  and  profanity,  chequered 
by  occasional  fits  of  generosity,  and  acts  of  summary  justice.  No 
fewer  than  18.000  persons  were  put  to  death  during  his  leign,  and  he 
was  a  tierce  persecutor  of  the  Christians  and  Jews.     Thirty  thousand 
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churches  and  monasteries  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  his  ordeis 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  Jewish  synagogues  shared  the  same  &te. 
The  Christians  were  obliged  to  wear  round  their  necks  crosses  five 
pounds  in  weight,  and  the  Jews  blocks  of  wood  in  the  form  of  tlie  head 
of  the  golden  calf,  in  ridicule  of  their  worship  of  that  idol  in  the  desert ; 
and  on  these  crosses  and  blocks  of  wood,  the  name  of  the  caliph  was 
stamped  in  lead.  Ass-drivers  of  the  Moslem  religion  were  forbidden 
to  lend  out  their  animals  to  Christians — a  most  severe  regulation,  as 
asses  in  Cairo  were  then,  and  still  continue  to  be,  what  hackney 
coaches  are  in  the  cities  of  Europe.  The  boatmen  of  the  Nile  were 
also  prohibited  from  carrying  Jews  and  Christians,  and  all  these 
tyrannical  ordinances  were  published  throughout  Cairo  by  sound  of 
bell.  When  Hakem  was  about  thirty  years  old,  a  man  named  Darazi — 
who  has  given  his  name  to  the  Druses — composed  a  book,  in  which  he 
asserted  that  the  soul  of  Adam  had  passed  into  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mahomet,  and  that  the  soul  of  Ali  had  passed  through  the  ancestors  of 
Hakem,  and  had  finally  lodged  in  the  body  of  that  prince.  This  adu- 
lation recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  Hakem,  who  raised  him  to 
high  rank,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  conduct  of  the  most  important 
affairs,  so  that  the  viziers,  commanders  of  troops,  and  other  officers  in 
the  service  of  the  caliph,  were  obliged  to  pay  their  court  to  him,  and 
could  obtain  no  favour  except  through  his  instrumentality.  Hakem's 
object  in  thus  exalting  Darazi,  was  to  accustom  the  people  to  blind 
submission  to  him,  and  thus  to  prepare  them  for  the  reception  of  the 
monstrous  doctrines  contained  in  his  book.  Darazi  at  length  ventured 
to  read  this  book  publicly  in  the  great  mosque  at  Cairo,  but  the  people 
were  so  shocked  at  its  impiety,  that  he  only  escaped  being  torn  to 
pieces  by  a  precipitate  flight.  Hakem  did  not  publicly  take  part  with 
Darazi,  but  sent  him  secretly  as  a  sort  of  missionary  into  Syria, 
supplying  him  with  money,  and  enjoining  him  to  promulgate  his 
doctrines  among  the  mountains  of  the  Lebanon,  where  he  would  find 
a  rude  and  illiterate  race,  who  would  be  easily  induced  to  embrace  the 
new  faith.  Darazi  accordingly  spent  some  time  in  Syria,  distributing 
money  among  the  inhabitants,  reading  his  book  to  them,  inculcating 
the  doctrine  of  the  transmigi-ation  of  souls,  inviting  them  to  acknow- 
ledge Hakem  as  their  God,  and  abandoning  to  them  the  life  and 
property  of  those  who  should  refuse  to  embrace  these  doctrines.  But 
the  person  who  was  most  active  in  reducing  to  a  regular  system  the 
doctrines  of  the  Druse  religion  in  the  days  of  Hakem,  was  a  Persian 
or  Egyptian  of  the  name  of  Hamza.  He  offered  Hakem  to  the  worship 
of  mankind,  but  did  not  forget^  at  the  same  time,  to  represent  himself 
as  his  vicegerent,  the  instrument  through  whom  his  orders  were  to 
pass,  his  will  to  be  manifested,  and  his  vengeance  to  be  executed.  A 
learned  Orientalist  givi^s  the  following  account  of  this  impostor — the 
Mohammed  of  the  Druses.  "  He  fixed  his  dwelling  in  the  suburbs  of 
Cairo,  and  invited  the  people  to  adopt  the  doctrines  of  DarazL  He 
sent  a  number  of  missionaries  into  various  parts  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
who  taught  a  licentious  doctrine^  permitting  incestuous  alliances  with 
sisters,  daughters,  and  mothers,  and  suppressed  all  the  external  obser- 
vances of  religion,  such  as  fasting,  prayer,  and  pilgrinuiga    They  made 
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a  great  number  of  proselytes ;  and  Hakem  took  a  lively  interest  in 
BLadi  (Hamza),  and  used  to  ask  him  the  news  of  the  sect^  and  their 
numbers  ;  he  even  ceased  to  say  the  prayer  and  the  litany  in  the 
mosques  on  the  Fridays  during  Ramadan,  and  at  the  two  festivals  with 
which  the  fasting  and  sacrifices  terminate.  During  several  years  he 
suppressed  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  on  the  pretext  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Arabs  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ceased  to  send,  according  to 
custom,  the  cloth  which  covers  the  Caaba.  All  this  excited  the  horror 
of  the  Moslems,  who  saw  that  this  prince  seemed  to  renounce  the 
religion  of  Mohammed.  Thus  was  formed  the  sect  of  Darazis,  which 
became  celebrated  among  men  ;  the  places  where  they  are  in  the 
greatest  number  are  Wadi'-eltin,  Tyre,  Sidon,  the  mountains  of  Beyrouth 
and  the  neighbouring  places  of  Syria." 

Hakem's  pretension  to  divine  attributes,  and  virtual  denial  of  the 
doctrines  of  Islamism,  were  carried  to  extreme  and  impious  lengths. 
Speaking  of  the  Nile,  the  great  source  of  the  riches  of  Egypt,  he  used 
to  say,  "  The  Nile  is  mine ;  I  made  it ;"  and  one  of  his  parasites^ 
having  entered  the  mosque  at  Mecca,  struck  the  black  stone — the  object 
of  every  Moslem's  veneration — with  his  lance,  exclaiming  at  the  same 
time,  "  Infatuated  people  !  why  do  you  worship  and  kiss  that  which 
can  neither  be  useful  to  you,  nor  hurt  you,  while  you  neglect  the  being 
who  is  in  Egypt — the  giver  of  life  and  death." 

Hakeni  exercised  a  strict  supervision  over  the  women  of  his  capital, 
on  the  pretext  of  the  immorality  of  the  sex,  and  his  tyranny  and 
cruelty  to  them  was  ultimately  the  cause  of  his  assassination.  They 
were  forbidden  to  appear  upon  the  terraces  of  their  houses  ;  and,  in 
order  to  prevent  them  from  going  abroad,  the  shoemakers  were  ordered 
not  to  make  shoes  for  them.  About  seven  years  before  his  death  he 
was  guilty  of  an  act  of  unparalleled  atrocity  towards  them.  He  was 
one  day  passing  certain  baths,  and  was  disturbed  by  a  noise  proceeding 
from  the  interior.  On  being  told  that  it  arose  from  the  presence  of 
women,  he  commanded  the  entrance  to  be  walled  up,  so  that  all  within 
perished.  Hakem  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  all  petitions  during 
his  daily  and  nightly  rides  through  Cairo.  Sometimes  he  received  in 
this  way  biting  insults  and  sarcasms,  which  his  cruel  and  capricious 
conduct  had  provoked.  On  one  occasion,  the  women  of  Cairo,  to 
avenge  themselves  for  the  state  of  seclusion  and  degradation  to  which 
he  had  reduced  them,  dressed  up  a  figure  of  a  woman,  holding  in  her 
hand  a  paper  filled  with  gross  insults  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
Sitt-el-Mulk,  Hakem's  sister,  who  was  unmarried.  They  then  placed 
this  figure  at  the  corner  of  a  road  by  which  H-akem  was  to  pass.  When 
he  saw  the  figure,  he  took  it  for  a  female  who  had  contravened  his 
orders  for  the  seclusion  of  women,  and,  bursting  into  rage,  ordered  his 
guards  to  cut  her  in  pieces.  On  approaching  to  execute  his  orders,  they 
at  once  discovered  the  cheat,  and,  taking  the  paper  from  her  hand, 
carried  it  to  Hakem,  who  was  so  enraged  that  he  ordered  the 
commanders  of  his  troops  to  sack  and  burn  Misr,  or  Old  Cairo,  where 
the  efifigy  had  been  placed,  and  exterminate  all  the  inhabitants.  These 
savage  orders  were  obeyed.  The  town  was  set  on  fire  in  several  places, 
but  the  inhabitants,  driven  to  despair,  stood  upon  their  defence,  and 
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for  three  days  maintained  the  conflict  against  Hakem's  mercenaries. 
On  the  fourth  day,  the  Turkish  soldiers,  moved  hy  the  snfiferings  of 
the  townspeople,  separated  themselves  from  the  other  mercenary 
troops,  and  sided  with  the  citizens,  so  that  the  caliph  was  reluctantly 
compelled  not  only  to  forego  the  completion  of  his  vengeance,  but  also 
to  declare  with  an  oath  that  he  had  given  no  authority  for  what  had 
been  done.  But  before  this  took  place,  a  third  of  the  town  had  been 
burned,  the  half  of  it  pillaged,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
many  of  the  citizens  had  been  captured  and  dishonoured  by  t£e  savage 
and  licentious  soldiery  of  the  despot. 

This,  however,  was  destined  to  be  the  last  crime  of  Hakem*8  blood- 
stained reign.  When  peace  was  restored,  he  did  not  fail  to  reproach 
his  sister  with  having  been  the  cause  of  the  insult  he  had  received, 
expressed  his  determination  to  investigate  her  conduct,  and  even  went 
the  length  of  threatening  her  with  death.  She  felt  conscious  that  from 
this  hour  her  life  hung  by  a  thread,  and  determined  to  anticipate  the 
blow  which  she  feared,  by  procuring  the  assassination  of  Hakem.  For 
this  purpose,  she  entered  into  a  plot  with  Ebn  Dawas,  a  man  of  power 
and  influence,  who,  like  herself,  was  obnoxious  to  Hakem.  She  visited 
him  in  the  dead  of  night ;  and,  after  binding  him  by  an  oath  of  secrecy, 
represented  to  him  the  danger  which  they  both  ran  from  the  madness 
of  her  brother,  who  wished  to  pass  for  God ;  and  insisted  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  a  revolt,  which  would  involve  the  ruin  of  the 
royal  family,  was  to  put  Hakem  to  death,  and  place  his  son  on  the 
throne.  She  further  bribed  Ebn  Dawas  by  the  oflfer  of  making  him 
general-in-chief  and  tutor  of  the  young  prince.  When  they  had  at  last 
agreed,  Ebn  Dawas  summoned  two  of  his  most  trusty  servants,  to  whom 
the  princess  gave  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  two  daggers,  directing 
them,  at  the  same  time,  to  waylay  Hakem  on  the  morrow  in  a  valley  to 
which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  repairing  with  only  a  single  attendant 
Next  day,  accordingly,  Hakem  had  no  sooner  entered  the  valley  than 
he  was  attacked  by  the  assassins,  thrown  down,  his  arms  cut  o£^  and 
his  belly  ripped  open.  His  body  was  then  taken  to  the  palace  of  his 
sister,  who  caused  it  to  be  interred ;  and  afterwards — having  distributed 
money  among  the  troops,  and  gained  over  the  chief  men — proclaimed 
Hakem*s  son  Caliph  in  his  room.  The  appearance  of  Hakem  has  been 
thus  described  by  a  trustworthy  historian  : — "  The  aspect  of  this  Prinoe 
was  awful  as  that  of  a  lion.  His  eyes  were  large  and  dark  blue.  No 
one  could  bear  his  look,  and  his  voice  was  strong  and  terrible.  His 
character  was  caprice  and  inconstancy  joined  to  cruelty,  and  impiety 
joined  to  superstition :  he  is  said  to  have  paid  especial  reverence  to 
the  planet  JSaturn,  and  to  have  had  conferences  vrith  Satan." 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Druses — a  blood-stained,  capricious,  impious  monster,  whose  career 
furnishes  them  with  examples  of  almost  every  folly,  excess,  and  crimo 
that  can  disgrace  humanity.  The  relentless  cruelty  which  they  have 
shown  during  the  recent  massacres,  is  but  the  natural  result  of  their 
false  and  impious  creed — but  an  imitation  of  the  intolerant  and  perse- 
cuting spirit  displayed  by  their  deity,  more  than  eight  centoriet  ago^ 
in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
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Sbsicokb  Preached  in  Marlborough 
Chapel,  London,  hj  I.  Qtig^  ^^?i 
BJL.  Second  Edition,  or.  8yo,  doth. 
Ward  and  Co*  Patemostw-row. 

If  we  concede  to  the  author  of  this 
superior  yolume  his  doubtful  axiom, 
that  "  sermon  literature  is  seldom  at- 
tractive/' it  must  be  under  the  mental 
reservation  that  the  fault  lies  less  with 
the  relimous  public  than  with  the 
writers  wemselves,  who  so  often  give 
us  sermons  in  plenty,  but  minus  the 
proper  literature  of  the  Christian  Pul- 
pit. We  could  point  to  recent  pub- 
lications, emanating  from  all  com- 
munions, in  which  it  would  be  vain 
to  look  for  a  single  ai^^umentative 
passage,  or  for  sound  Biblical  criticism 
upon  the  meaning  of  a  doubtful  text ; 
and  as  for  anjrtlung  like  an  attempt 
to  discuss  a  principle  in  ethics,  or 
moral  philosophy,  wnich  must  always 
underlie  a  successful  development  of 
Evangelical  truth,  we  might  as  well 
look  for  a  new  colour  in  the  rainbow. 
Instead  of  these  obvious  requisites  in 
Christian  teaching,  the  authors  ap- 
pear to  be  satisfied  with  vague  gene- 
ralities, or  they  give  their  theology  a 
neutral  or  negative  form ;  and  yet, 
when  they  have  assumed  all  their 
premises,  can  scarcely  land  them- 
selves, or  their  readers,  in  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to 
what  religion  really  is.  But  sermon 
literature,  really  worthy  of  the  name, 
will  always  find  acceptance  with  the 
British  people,  as  it  has  alwavs  done. 
We  think  that  Mr,  Piggs  expe- 
rience confutes  his  own  theory ;  as 
these  sermons,  some  of  them  pub- 
lished more  than  once,  have  already 
attracted  considerable  notice ;  and, 
in  their  present  form,  are  sure  to  at- 
tract still  more.  The  discourses  are 
thirteen  in  number ;  and  having  been 
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preached  in  the  ordinary  conne  of 
ministerial  daty,  and  published  as  a 
tribute  of  respect  to  his  congregation, 
are  to  be  r^iarded  in  the  light  of 
pulpit  addresses,  rather  than  as  pro- 
found or  polemical  discourses,  xbev 
are  not  theological  dissertations,  nei- 
ther are  they  wearisome  essays,  like 
some  of  Dr.  Blair^s,  putting  ethics  in 
the  place  of  Christianity ;  but  they 
are  plain,  vigorous,  hortatory  exhibi- 
tions of  evangelical  truth,  admirably 
adapted  to  Sie  eve^-day  life  and 
busmess  of  men.  The  aathor  can- 
didly acknowled^  that  "had  he 
been  able,  when  ne  commenced  his 
course,  to  foresee  for  it  so  extended 
a  circulation,  the  selection  and  treat- 
ment of  topics  might  have  been  dif- 
ferent, especially  with  re^gard  to  com- 
pleteness of  doctrinal  statements;" 
but  the  volume,  it*  seems,  was  pub- 
lished, in  the  first  instance,  in  num- 
bers, "and  did  not,  even  in  the 
writer's  mind,  present  itself  as  a 
whole,  until  the  last  sermon  had  been 
printeii.** 

For  ourselves,  we  might  have  pre- 
ferred a  more  frequent  discussion  of 
subjects  purely  theological ;  but  we 
think  that,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  acted  wisely  in  selecting  such  as 
would  give  scope  to  those  vivid  ad- 
dresses to  the  mind  and  conscienoe 
in  which  his  strength  mainly  lies. 
He  has  successfully  shown  with  what 
advantage  the  cardinal  truths  of  the 
Gospel  may  be  wrought  into  the 
staple  and  groundwork  of  public  dis- 
courses, in  the  way  of  perpetual  im- 
plication and  earnest  appeal  The 
eloqaence  of  real  feeling,  pervaded  by 
high  intelligence,  and  oy  a  kindling 
sympathy  with  all  the  stir  and  con- 
fuct  of  human  life,  reveals  itself  in 
every  page. 
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The  sermon  on  Slight  Services, 
which  was  preached  on  behalf  of  the 
Sunday  Schools,  and  printed  at  the 
request  of  the  teachers,  attracts  at- 
tention to  the  author,  as  possessing 
a  wide  command  of  simple,  apt,  ana 
energetic  illustration.  The  sermons 
on  "  Belshazzar,"  on  "  Keconciliation 
to  God,"  on  "  Past  Sins  Possessed," 
and  on  the  "  Beginning  of  Miracles 
at  the  Marriage  Festival  in  Cana 
of  Galilee,"  admirably  exhibit  his 
graphic  power,  and  his  pictorial  skill 
in  groupmg,  and  taking  advantage  of 
every  shade  of  circumstance  calcumted 
to  bring  a  subject  home  to  the  popu- 
lar mind.  The  sermon  on  "The 
Glory  that  Excelleth,"  is  of  a  high 
class,  and  aims  at  showing  that  wlme 
Judaism  was  made  glorious,  Chris- 
tianity is  essentially  so ;  and  that 
this  glory  is  not  transitory  but  im- 
mortal It  is  one  of  the 'ablest  and 
most  eloquent  in  the  volume — par- 
taking somewhat  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  sermon  literature ;  and,  if 
sufficient  space  had  been  given  to  the 
Sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  fulfilling  the 
adumbrations  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  establish- 
ing the  reign  of  grace  in  the  soul,  it 
would  be  a  standard  discourse  upon 
the  subject.  The  last  is  on  "The 
Family  of  God,"  and  is  in  every  way 
worthy  the  reputation  of  the  author. 

The  vohime  can  scarcely  foil  to  be 
popular  with  the  lising  mmistry ;  but 
we  entreat  them  closely  to  study  its 
component  qualities,  before  they  bo- 
gin  to  imitate.  They  will  see  tliat 
Mr.  Pigg  is  profuse  in  illustration, 
pressing  all  tiie  varieties  and  details 
of  daily  life  into  his  service  with  un- 
sparing prodigality ;  and  some  unprac- 
tised minds  may  be  ready  to  imagine 
that  nothing  is  easier  to  acquire  than 
such  a  style  of  address.  But  a  little 
experience  will  convince  to  the  con- 
trary, and  a  careful  study  of  Mr. 
Pigg's  pages  will  show  that  he  must 
have  acquired  a  mastery  of  his  sub- 
jects, with  a  corresponding  skill  in 
the  mode  of  treatment,  before  he 
could  originate,  or  venture  upon,  his 
bold   though  familiar  exhortations. 


Such  efforts  as  these,  unless  governed 
by  substantive  thought,  and  pervaded 
by  a  correct  taste,  would  be  veiy  ab- 
surd in  inferior  hands.  Let  them 
remember,  above  all,  that  no  variety 
of  appeal,  and  no  decorative  elo- 
quence, can  avail  in  the  absence  of 
sound  Christian  views,  and  a  dear 
exhibition  of  those  essential  doctrines 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  accept- 
able religion — 

"  Thi«  awmy, 
They  are  but  gilded  loam  and  painted 
clay." 

We  thank  the  author  for  this  im* 
proved  and  superior  edition  of  his 
volume  ;  and  can  assure  him,  should 
his  health  and  strength  be  equal  to 
the  task,  that  any  addition  to  oar 
sermon  literature  from  his  able  pen» 
will  be  gladly  welcomed  l^  his 
brethren  in  the  ministiy,  and  by  the 
public  at  large.  It  will  be  a  jneat 
service  to  the  cause  of  that  Tnik 
which  lies  so  near  his  own  heartb 


EVBITTIDI:  JL  DsVOTIOVAIi  DlAKT   VOB 
THB  ClOSB    Of    THS    D^T.     Bv  lUlJ 

Ann  Kelly,  Author  of  "yUiunmmj 
BelationB,^  tho  "SmI  and  IheBeu 
Ideal,"  Ac.  London:  J.  IHsbti  tad 
Co.    1800. 

It  may  be  tme,  as  the  Author  ol  tliis 
volume  sa^  that ''  there  is  too  mndi 
attention  m  the  present  day  giTea  to 
doctrine  and  too  little  to  praetioe  in 
the  religious  world  ;*'  but  we  an  in- 
clined to  think  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  unmeaning  cant  in  this  ootciy 
against  doctrine.  Does  not  the  pne- 
tice  of  religion  imply  belief  in  its 
facts  and  teachings  ?  Does  not  the 
life  correspond  with  the  fiiilli? 
Given : — a  man's  doctrinal  belid(  and 
it  will  not  be  difficult  to  pionoonoe 
upon hispraotice.  Tfa»Aiwade James 
says,  "Snow  me  thy  nitli  withont 
thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my 
faith  by  my  works.**  Did  he  mean 
to  affirm,  that  his  works  had  no  rete- 
ence  to  principles,  or  that  lua  princi- 
ples were  not  bMed  on  entain  im- 
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mutable  truths  ?  On  the  contrary,  he 
asserts  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
that  the  absence  of  wor^  implies  the 
absence  of  faith ;  in  other  words, 
there  is  no  practical  pietj,  because 
there  is  no  belief  in  the  truth  of  Qod. 
This  is  the  teaching  of  all  Scripture  ; 
and  we  may  rest  assured  that  just  in 
proportion  as  we  let  go  our  grasp  of 
the  sublime  and  essential  verities  of 
the  Christian  Faith  will  our  religion 
become  an  emasculated,  enfeebled, 
worthless  thing,  Uke  a  tree  with- 
out fruit  and  without  life,  or  only 
with  so  much  life  as  to  expend  itself 
iu  a  profusion  of  leaf. 

We  can  believe  that  our  Author's 
"personal  teaching,  through  a  long 
and  deep  experience  in  the  ways  of 
God,  has  been  so  continuously  of  a 
spiritual  and  practical  kind,  that  she 
could  only  follow  it  as  her  guide  in 
attempting  to  influence  other  minds  ;" 
but  then  such  experience  should 
have  given  her  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  truth  as  it  is  revealed, 
and  qualified  her  for  the  more  suc- 
cessful exposition  of  that  truth. 
Through  no  other  medium,  we  pre- 
sume, than  that  of  tnith  could  she 
hope  to  act  on  the  minds  of  others  ; 
and  yet  of  tliis  truth,  in  some  of  its 
hif^hest  forms  and  expressions,  she 
seems  often  to  lose  sight.  We  select 
two  of  her  Devotional  Meditations  as 
a  specimen  of  what  we  mean : — 

"  For  unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us 
a  Son  is  given;  and  the  government 
shall  be  upon  his  shoulder;  and  his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Coun- 
sellor, the  Mighty  God,  the  everlasting 
Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace." — Isaiah 
ix.  6. 

"  Great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness ; 
and  hence  the  prayer  of  the  Apostle  for 
his  disciples,  *  That  the  God  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,  may 
give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and 
revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  him.' 
And  aj^ain,  speaking  of  the  'mystery 
which  had  been  hid  from  ages  and  from 
generations,'  he  tells  us  in  concise  but 
unmistakable  terms,  what  this  mystery 
is ;  *  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory.' 
Here,  then,  is  the  holy  birth  spoken  of 


by  tiie  Propbei;;  here  is  the  divine 
Child  apon  whose  shoidder  the  govern- 
ment of  the  believer's  soul  is  to  belaid. 
Here  is  the  Wonderfiil,  Counsellor,  the 
Gaide,  the  Comforter,  the  Shepherd  of 
the  Sonll  Divine  and  all-conioliDff 
mystery!  Doth  God,  indeed,  dweS 
with  men?  Yes:  'if  any  man  keep 
my  words,  my  Father  will  love  him, 
and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and  make 
our  abode  with  him.' 

We  now  take  the  second : — 

'*'BvLi  God  fbrbid  that  I  should 
glory,  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  by  whom  the  world  is  crucifted 
unto  me,  and  I  onto  the  world.' — Ghda* 
tians  vi.  14. 

*'  Dwell  on  the  splritnal  meaning  of 
these  remarkable  words,  and  try  to  ex- 
perience deeply  and  inwardly  their  life- 
giving  power.  Enow  the  Cross  which 
crucified  the  will  and  the  wishes,  which 
are  one  with  the  world.  Feel  it  in 
that  which  limits  and  opposes  the  wild 
and  wandering  nature  of  self.  Watch 
in  all  things  for  the  presence  of  tins 
Cross  to  inclination,  for  life  and  salv»- 
tiotf  are  iff  its  reproofs  and  checks,  jnst 
as  death  to  all  goodness  and  truth  are 
in  the  wide  gate  and  broad  path  of  self- 
indulgence.  Oh,  it  is  precious  to  feel 
the  contrariety  of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  to 
be  bounded  by  it  at  every  turn ;  to  be 
called  back  at  every  wandering ;  to  be 
gathered,  and  girded,  and  strengthened, 
instead  of  running  to  waste  and  evapo- 
rating in  dreams  and  emptiness,  con- 
solidating nothing,  building  nothing, 
but  working  a  work  of  errors,  and  lying 
down  in  confusion  and  grief!' 


t>* 


In  the  first  of  these  extracts,  the 
personal  Christ  is  confounded  with 
the  truth  which  makes  Him  known  ; 
and  in  the  second,  the  Cross,  which 
is  the  Apostle's  comprehensive  terin 
for  the  Savionr^s  whole  work  of 
mediation,  is  interpreted  as  denoting 
nothing  more  than  the  triab  and  diffi- 
culties of  Hfe.  These  are  but  exam- 
ples out  of  many  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter with  which  the  volume  abounds. 
Now,  such  a  mode  of  dealing  with 
Scriptore  is  at  once  unwananted  and 
unwarrantable.     It   is     contrary  to 
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every  known  canon  of  interpretation, 
and  makes  the  Sacred  Writers  express 
what  was  infinitely  remote  from  their 
thoughts — what  never  was  present  to 
their  minds,  just  because  the  Spirit  of 
Truth  never  brought  it  within  the 
range  of  either  their  mental  or  moral 
vision. 

"We  regret  this  ;  for  the  volume  has 
in  it  much  hol^  sentiment,  and  many 
lessons  of  practical  importance.  Scared 
by  the  iaea  of  being  too  doctrinal, 
the  Author  has  apparently  aimed  at 
shunning  doctrine  altogether  ;  and  in 
seekinff  to  be  practical,  she  has  endan- 
gered Uie  very  foundation  of  our  Chris- 
tian ethics.  The  world's  most  practi- 
cal Teacher  was  the  expositor  of  the 
most  profound  spiritual  truth.  What 
is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  but 
the  inculcation  of  the  purest  virtue 
founded  on  the  most  vital  truth  ? 
And  did  not  His  Apostle,  who  en- 
forced "  Whatsoever  thinjijs  are  true, 
whatsoever  things  are  honest,  what- 
soever things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things 
are  lovely,  and  whataoex^r  things 
are  of  good  report "  as  being  of  all 
things  the  most  fitting  and  of  the 
greatest  moral  force,  excel  all  others 
in  his  statement  and  defence  of  doc- 
trine i  We  have  no  fear  of  being  too 
practical ;  but  if  our  pnictice  is  not 
Dased  on  the  principlof*  of  Reveale<l 
Trath,  its  thin  and  feeble  gauze  will 
fail  to  hide  the  moral  deformities  of 
our  character. 


Tmi  JorRjfKT  OF  Lifk.  By  Catherine 
Sinclair.  Ninth  Kdition.  London: 
Bimpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.     1800. 

A  WORK,  which  has  reache<l  its  ninth 
impression,  is  no  longer  subject  to  the 
laws  of  criticism.  The  public  have  so 
distinctly  and  repeate<lty  pronounced 
their  estimate  of  it,  as  t4)  outweigh 
our  critical  autliority.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  it  has  attained  so  favour- 
able a  judgment.  It  w  one  of  those 
books  which  speak  so  directly  to  the 
human  sympathies  and  affections  as 


to  ensure  for  it  a  very  wide  and  ready 
acceptance.  It  is,  moreover,  a  worlc 
of  experience  as  well  as  of  reflection. 
It  has  been  Miss  Sinclair's  ^  sacred, 
melancholy,  and  yet  most  consolatory 
duty  to  attend  many  of  her  early 
Chnstian  friends  and  dearest  rela- 
tions in  their  last  stage  through  life  ;** 
and  therefore  she  desires  to  give  to 
others  the  benefit  of  her  own  experi- 
ence. Let  not  our  readers,  however, 
suppose  that  in  her  pages  they  have 
nothing  to  anticipate  but  a  ''deep 
shade  of  gloom  in  thoughts,  origi- 
nated beside  the  silence  and  danc- 
ness  of  approaching  dissolution  ;"  hr 
otherwise,  she  tells  us,  has  been  her 
own  consciousness,  for  "  she  has  wit- 
nessed only  so  calm,  so  solemn,  and 
so  trusting  a  confidence  in  the  par- 
doning mercy  of  Qod,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  that  there  was  left  for  her  but 
the  t  heart-breaking  resignation  of 
every  earthly  hope,  soothed  by  words 
of  cneering  consolation  from  those 
whom  even  she  must  hear  and  see  no 
more  on  earth."  And  certainly  the 
impression  thus  produced  on  her  own 
mind,  she  has  happily  transfetred  to 
her  written  and  printed  pages  ;  and 
her  sweetly  subdued  tones  will  find 
an  echo  in  the  hearts  of  thousands 
many. 

There  are  several  passi^^  in  the 
volume  which  we  should  like  to  bring 
at  once  under  the  eye  of  oar  readers, 
did  not  our  space  forbid  vut.  But 
from  the  chapter  entitled — The  Duty 
of  Leaving  a  Final  Testimony,  for  the 
l>enefit  of  others — ^we  most  give  one 
short  extract.    Here  it  is : — 

"  Men  who  have  derided  the  strict* 
ness  of  a  Christian's  general  hahiti^  and 
would  not  attend  to  admonitioiis  ttom 
the  living,  will  listen  to  the  final  words 
of  an  expiring  friend  as  of  one  alaoost 
returned  from  the  grave.  The  hest 
and  wisest  of  mortal  men  have  aoi  as 
much  anthority  in  what  they  ssj  as  the 
dying  obtain,  because  their  hisl  vof^ 
bear  the  stamp  of  nadonbled  esr* 
tainty,  and  therefore  earry  a  wsight  of 
conviction  wluch  no  other  ( 
could  afTord. 


"  What  >  treuary  of  comfbrt  bu 
been  fannd  on  inch  an  occuiou  Hmong; 
weeping  Tclati  Tea  in  afewlut  sentence* 
of  cheerful  and  affectionate  fhrewell 
from  a  beloved  friend,  before  her  going 
to  that  world  where  ve  all  wijh  flnally 
to  be  sHembled !  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstaocea,  thoaa  very  words  might 
perhaps  have  been  paued  over  as  in- 
significant J  but  the  lowest  whisper  of 
a  aick-bed  has  more  eloquence  than  the 
loudest  thunders  of  oratory. 

"  Words  of  admoDition,  after  the  lips 
that  uttered  them  aro  sealed  in  death, 
Hcqaire  almost  the  sacreduess  of  inspira- 
tion, seeing  that  tbo  Christian  friends 
who  BO  lately  taught  us  how  to  live, 
have  now  shown  us  how  to  die  ;  while 
we,  in  the  anguish  of  oar  riven  hearts, 
aro  ready  to  Molaim,  '  Oh !  wait  thy 
heaven,  till  we  have  teamed  the  way,' 

'■  We  may  and  must  beUave  that  the 
dying  man  is  what  he  seems,  for  in 
SDch  circumstances  few  could  wear  a 
mask,  and  certainly  not '  the  Christian, 
who  feels  himself  already  in  the  very 
ante-chamber  of  heaven,  and  nearly  in 
the  visible  presenceofhis  all-seeing Qod. 
It  was  at  such  a  moment  of  departing 
life  that  the  eicellent  Dr.  E ,  hear- 
ing one  of  his  attendants  say, '  I  believe 
at  tliis  instant  ho  enjoys  the  vision  of 
(JtMl,'  ciclaimeil  with  a  dying  effort, 
■  YEa  1'  A  believer  speaking  thus  witli 
tho  ronsciousnees  that  he  hovers  be- 
tween both  worlds,  already  seems  ele- 
vated above  the  earth,  as  if  he  had 
almost  winged  his  way  to  heaven.  Like 
I  he  splendid  picture  of  our  Lord'sTrans- 
fii^nration,  tho  dying  man  seems  men- 
tally raised  above  this  visible  scene, 
while  ho  leaves  his  last  blessing  and 
his  parting  prayer  among ' 


'Oh! 


Strange  and  mournful  it  is,  when  we 
listen  to  the  last  accents  of  a  voice  never 
more  to  be  heard  in  the  world  through- 
out all  future  ages!  An  eloquent  Author 
has  benutifully  observed,  that  'on  the 
approach  of  death  sometimes  tho  spirit 
seemi  to  perforate  the  shut  gatea  of 
sense  with  sudden  light,  and  to  gnsb 
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j  with  loitro  to  the  eye,  and  lore  tud 
reason  to  the  speech,  as  if  to  make  it 
evident  that  death  may  be  nativity ;  a* 
if  the  traveller,  who  had  fallen  asleep 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  way,  consdona 
that  he  drew  near  his  jonruey's  end,  and, 
warned  by  the  happy  note  of  aniral, 
looked  out  Tefreahed  and  eager  throngh 
the  morning  air  for  the  fields  and 
streams  of  bis  new  abode.'" 


very  correct  idea  ot 
the  style,  apirit,  and  materitil  of  this 
admirable  Lttle  Tolume  ;  and  we  can 
assure  them  that  they  xa&j  with  the 
utmost  confidence  commit  themaelvefl 
to  the  conduct  of  the  guide  who  here 
proffers  them  her  hand,  and  promisee 
to  go  witli  them  aide  by  aids  through 
the  great  iourney  of  life,  till  the  spirit 
reuses  her  Fathet's  loved  abode, 
entets  into  everiaating  rent,  and  finds 
herself  at  home  among  the  redeemed 
and  the  glorified. 


A  ILkX  QjiBUJiDj  or, Wayiids Howen, 
Gathend  in  the  Spring  of  Ute.  Br 
Julia  S.  Blott.  London :  W.  Kent  and 
Co.  PaCenmsler-roir;    Jndd  and  Olas*, 

Kow  Bridge-street.    IBaO. 

PoBHS.  By  Morgan  do  Pembroke.  Lon- 
don; A,W.Bennelt,Bishop«gala  With- 
out.   ISOO. 

Thb  OllTB-BBiHCH !  or, Poems onPoaco, 
Liberty,  Friendship,  *c.  By  WiUiara 
Blokes,  Manchester.  London:  Judd 
and  OUaa,  New  Bridge-street,  Black- 
friars.     1880. 

EsocHi  APoem.  In  Three  Books.  By 
Bobert  Stafford,  M.A.  London:  Long- 
man, Oreen,  Longman,  and  Boberts, 
Pmtemoster-row.    1880. 

If,  indeed,  the  fmr  author  of  tho 
"May  Garland"  did  "feel  the  atirring 
of  a  gift  divine,"  and  if  within  her 
bosom  glowed  unearthly  fire,  lit  by 
no  skill  of  her  own,  we  do  not  wonder 
that  she  called  for  a  lyre,  on  which  to 
utter  her  "  soft  and  holy  soni;,"  The 
volume  is  not  without  merit ;  but 
many  of  these  May  flowere  were 
gathered  loo  soon.    They  should  hava 
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been  allowed  to  hold  longer  commu- 
nion with  the  light ;  and  their  tints 
would  have  been  all  the  richer,  and 
their  fragrance  all  the  sweeter.  "We 
are  afraid  that  this  "  Garland "  will 
wither  too  soon,  and  disappoint  the 
iiair  one  that  weaved  it. 

The  "  Poems"  by  Morgan  de  Pem- 
broke are  certainly  not  entitled  to 
that  name  ;  and  the  manuscript  had 
better  been  laid  aside  for  years,  till 
tested  by  a  riper  judgment. 

And  so  we  might  say  of  the  "  Olive 
Branch."  The  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments of  the  little  volume  are  en- 
lightened and  Christian,  but  they 
lack  the  fire  and  force  of  true  poetry. 
The  author  is  a  genuine  follower  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  is  evidently 
attached  to  the  principles  of  freedom, 
but  certainly  ho  can  lay  no  claim  to 
poetic  genius,  and  instead  of  trying 
the  eagle's  flight,  he  had  better  walk 
the  solid  earth  to  converse  with  men 
in  hnniblc  form. 

Of  "Enoch"  we  can  speak  in  more 
laudatory  words.  It  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  man  of  education  and  of 
power,  and  in  the  threefold  character 
of  the  man,  the  saint,  and  the  prophet, 
the  author  has  given  us  a  noble 
delineation  of  that  earliest  Seer. 


IIlSTOBICAX     AND      DESCBIPTIVE     GeO- 

GRApmr  OP  Palestine.  With  Illus- 
trations. By  Joseph  A.  Mcen,  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union.  London:  Sun- 
day School  Union,  Old  Bailey. 

Bible  Mouths  j  ob,  the  Seasons  in 
Palestine,  as  Illustbative  of 
ScKiPTUBE.  By  AVilliam  H.  Groser, 
P.G.S.  London :  Sunday  School  Union, 
Old  Bailey.    1860. 

Of  both  of  these  useful  little  volimics 
we  ciin  speak  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation. The  Author  of  the  first 
says  truly,  that  "  Sacred  Geography 
has  a  charm  of  its  own,  for  while  it 
embraces  all  that  may  be  advanced 
in  behalf  of  that  which  is  more 
general,  it  is  invested  with  a  special 


interest  f '  that  *^  the  scenes  and  inci- 
dents of  Scripture  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study  and  attention^ 
that  "  the  more  complete  our  Imow- 
ledge  of  the  countries  in  which  these 
scenes  occurred,  and  the  habits  which 
characterised  the  pneople.  the  clearer 
will  be  our  conception  of  the  Sacred 
Kecord^  and  the  greater  our  interest 
therein ;"  and  therefore,  we  recom- 
mend every  Teacher  of  the  young, 
whether  in  our  I^y  or  Sunday 
Schools,  to  make  himself  fcrnili^y 
with  the  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land,  and  to  impart  this  knowledge 
to  those  committed  to  his  chaige. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  Geo- 
graphy of  Palestine,  is  the  Physical 
History  of  that  Land  of  lands.  After 
describing  the  physical  features  of 
the  country,  with  its  diversities  of 
climate,  the  Author  devotes  a  chapter 
to  each  month  of  the  year,  and  in  a 
very    pleasing    style    and    manner 
describes  the  phenomena  peculiar  to 
each  month.    He  has,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  task,  fiiithfiilly  availed 
himself  of  the  labours  and  researches 
of  those  who  have  preceded  him  in 
this  department  of  human  inqniiy ; 
and  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt    that  his  little    volume  will 
"  prove  useful  to  those  who  have  not 
access  to  more  elaborate  woriu  of 
Biblical  Illustration."      . 

It  would  be  mere  matter  of  form 
to  wish  for  these  works  a  very  wide 
circulation,  for  of  this  they  are  cer- 
tiiin. 


Handbook  op  the  CoysTixOTioar. 
Boing  a  short  Account  of  the  Bite,  F^ro- 
gross,  and  Present  State  of  the  Iawb  of 
England.  By  Alfred  P.  Uenamsii,  BA^ 
Barrister 'at-jjaw.  Xiondoiit  IioognuHi, 
Green,  Longman,  and  BoberU.  I860t. 

TuE  Author  divides  his  work  into  two 
parts.  In  the  first  division  he  traces 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  laws 
of  England,  from  the  period  of  the 
ancient  Britons  up  to  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  during 
its  occupancy  of  the  throne  to  the 
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latest  l^islative  eimctmenta.  In  tho 
Becond  port  he  treats  at  the  Legiila- 
tura,  of  the  ETeoutlve  Power,  and 
then   of  the   General    Principle!  of 


give  a  brief  and  simple  account  of  the 
variouB  forms  of  government  which 
have  prevailed  in  this  country  from 
the  earliest  timea  down  to  the  pre- 
sent," and  t^  furnish  a  sketch  of  the 
Constitution  as  it  now  exiita.  This, 
too,  he  has  done  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  his  work  will  be  found  a 
very  useful  compendium  of  the  laws 
of  England.  His  work  haa  our  cordial 
recommendation . 


8LATIBT  Doohid;  Or,  The  ConUit  be- 
tween Free  and  Blare  Labour  in  the 
VmUA  SutSL  By  Frederick  ICilnea 
Edge.    London:  Smith,  Elder,  A  Co., 

KBCorohiU.    1880. 

BrnBino  *  Thohsutd  Mili*  tob 
FBBinoM  ;  or.  The  Escape  of  William 
uid  Ellen  Craft  fiom  SUrery.  London: 
WilUam  Tweedie,  Btrand.    1860. 

Ths  author  of  the  first  of  these 
volnmes  tells  us,  that  be  "has  en- 
joyed ])eculiar  odvantages  for  the 
Kludy  of  the  important  issues  now 
itptatinj!  tho  Uuited  States  ;"  that  a 
residence  of  five  years  in  that  country 
pitve  him  "the  opportunity  of  be- 
coming personally  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the 
American  Republic  ;"  and  that  with 
lliis  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
its  products,  its  people  and  institu- 
tions, be  deems  himself  qualified  to 
speak  upon  "a  subject  which  is 
fraught  with  so  much  importance  to 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
the  world  at  hirge,  and  widening  the 
distaiicea  of  a  race  which  the  white 
man  baa  held  in  bondage  in  defiance 
of  the  Almii^hty's  laws  and  the  dic- 
tates of  politiciil  economy."  And  cer- 
tainly there  ia  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  to  be  gleaned  from 
his  pages,  tending  to  act  the  ques- 
tiou  of  free  and  sUve  lAbour  in  its 


true  Ivht.  He  believei  that  the  Free 
3tate  Party  has  now  a  majority  suffi- 
cient to  elect  a  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Bepublio ;  that  the  hour  for  tba 
downial  of  the  slave  •holdinf;  oli- 
gafohs,  who  are  still  supreme  m  the 
Capitol,  ia  drawing  nigh ;  for  the 
free  men  of  the  Nortliem  States  ais 
preparing  to  declare  that,  oome  what 
will,  Blavert  shall  be  restrained ; 
that  "  the  result  of  the  contest  next 
November  will  be  the  election  of  an 
anti-slavery  extension  President,  and 
the  annihilation  of  Bouthem  ter- 
roriam ;"  tlutt  to  "  question  this  re- 
sult would  be  to  doubt  in  God  and 
civilization  f  that  the  conseqnenoe  tQ 
England  will  be  a  serious  diminution 
in  the  supply-  of  ootton  ;  that  we 
should  therefore  endeavour  to  tnm 
our  West  Indian  and  other  coloniea 


to  the  freed  coloured  populatioi  , 
them  a  home  in  our  own  possessionjs, 
and  employ  their  skill  and  labooc. 

But  we  must  refer  to  the  work  it- 
self. It  is  a  genuine  production,  and 
of  P^^  practical  value. 

We  cannot  say  this  of  the  stoi;  of 
Craft.  We  once  heard  its  recital; 
and  as  we  then  thought,  we  think 
still,  that  it  partakes  rather  too  much 
of  the  marvellous.  We  rejoice,  how- 
ever, that  he  and  his  wife  are  on  Eng- 
lish soil,  and  arc  breathing  the  free 
atmosphere  of  our  free  country. 


TBS    PlIHCrpLtS     tSD     FaiCTICB    DI 

TaeSTiBtis  Cooebby;  Founded  on 
Chemical  Analnis,  and  embriaog  the 
most  Approred  Methods  of  the  Art. 
London:  SiiDpkin,  Muehall,  aod  Co. 


The  professed  object  of  this  little  book 
ia,  to  show  how  great  a  variety,  and 
what  numerons  changes  of  palatable 
and  nutritious  preparations,  may  be 
made  without  usmg  tho  fleBb  of 
animals;  and  how  "many  of  its 
combinations  an  intended  for  those 
who  with  to  make  a  trial  of  vege- 
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tarian  diet,  rather  than  for  thoM  who 
have  already  adopted  it**  We  are 
no  yegetarians  ourselves,  though  we 
like  to  see  a  good  supply  of  vegetables 
on  the  table ;  and  we  believe,  with 
the  Author,  that  the  more  highly- 
flavoured  and  the  more  stimulating 
we  render  our  food,  the  greater  will  bo 
the  variety  and  the  more  frequent  the 
changes  wliich  our  vitiated  taste  will 
crave  and  demand ;  whereas  the 
simpler  and  more  natural  our  diet, 
the  more  enjoyment  and  the  sounder 
health  shall  we  possess.  We  are  of 
opinion,  that  in  our  ever-varying 
climate,  and  amid  the  daily  tear  and 
wear  of  our  physical  nature,  a  certain 
portion  of  animal  food  is  indispensa- 
Die,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denitnl  that  this  article  of  food  is 
out  of  proportion  to  the  vegetable  por- 
tion of  our  diet.  Read  this  book,  and 
then  decide. 


BiBLB    DiVVICULTIKS    £XPLAT5ID.     By 

the  Uov,  J.  Qngff  Ilewlett,  D.D.    Lon- 
don :  II.  I.  TrcMiddcr,  Are  Maria  Laoe. 

iseu. 

It  appears  that  the  author  of  this 
little  work  has  had  frcijuent  applica- 
tion made  to  him  to  remove  some 
of  those  Scripture  difficulties  and 
apparent  contradictions,  which  are 
Hupposed  80  often  to  embarnijts  and 
peq)lex  the  minds  of  young  |)crsons 
who  are  seeking  after  the  truth,  of 
which  |)crplexity  the  infidel  not  un- 
fremiently  tak««  advantage.  Some 
of  th«»»e  inquiries  k'lvc  l>een  presented 
to  him  by  the  menibers  of^  his  own 
Bible  class  at  different  periods,  while 
others  have  l>een  sent  to  him  by  the 
readers  of  the  **  Bible  (/loss  Maga- 
zine;" and  though  some  of  the 
replies  have  aln>ady  ap|>eare<l  in  that 
periodical,  ho  has  boon  inducod  to 
collect  and  publinh  them  in  thw  more 
compact  and  pennancnt  form,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  prove  helpful  and 
acceptable  to  the  readers  of  Scripture 
in  general ;  and  to  those  who  have  no 
other  medium  through  which  to  pur- 


sue their  inqoiries.  the  work  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service. 

We  do  not,  by  any  meana,  profeM 
to  agree  with  the  author  in  some  of 
his  solutions  of  these  difficulties: 
whUe  in  attempting  to  remove  one 
difficulty  he  has,  in  some  instaaoesi 
created  another  equally  perplexing, 
and  calling  for  explajiation.  For 
example : — to  the  inquiry — Does  the 
passage  in  John  iiL  5,  "Except  e 
man  oe  bom  of  water  and  of  the 
Spirit,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  king^ 
dom  of  God,*'  form  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  ?  —if  not,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  being  bom  of 
water  ? — he  repues,  ^  When  aOeniile 
embraced  the  Jewish  faith,  he  waa 
publicly  baptised  ;*' — that  "  the  tame 
ceremonv  of  baptism  was  observed  by 
those  who  were  converted  by  the 
ministry  of  John  the  Bu>tist;** 
"hence  the  phrase  bam  of  waUr. 
had  its  oriffin  and  signifioatioii. 
From  which  he  goes  on  to  say,  that 
"  Christ  clearly  teaches  the  neceanty 
of  being  renewed  by  the  Spirit,  that 
the  human  heart  may  partake  of 
spiritual  blessings,  and  Me  the  kiag- 
oom  of  God ;  and  the  necessity  of 
baptism,  or  being  bom  of  water,  that 
the  renewed  man  maj  be  intioanoed 
to  the  outward  privUem  of  the 
Church,  or  enter  the  kingdom  of 
God.^*  Now,  we  ask.  is  no  men  ad- 
missible to  the  Chnrch,  or  in  e  ood- 
dition  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God. 
till  he  has  undergone  the  extemal 
rite  of  baptism?  When  he  has 
submitted  to  the  rite,  can  he  be  aaid 
to  be  bom  of  water?  la  not  the 
birth  the  product  of  the  Smrit; 
and  if  the  roan  is  bom  of  the 
Spirit,  how  can  he  be  bom  a  laoood 
time  of  water  ?  Does  not  the  Itxt 
under  review  put  the  being  bom  of 
water  before  the  being  bom  of  the 
Spirit  ?  And  if  the  water  is  to  be 
taken  in  the  sense  of  any  oatwmrd 
rite  or  observance,  how  can  the  water 
be  said  to  act  where  the  Spiiit  eete, 
and  to  produce  the  same  effect  I  We 
are  qmte  satisfied  that  our  LorcTs 
words  to  Nioodemos  have 
ference   whatever  to   any 
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application,  but  to  an  internal  in- 
fluence, brought  by  the  Spirit  to 
operate  in  the  heart  to  Hie  prodac- 
tion  of  a  new  and  heaven-bom  life. 

Again : — In  reference  to  the  words, 
*'  neither  was  the  man  created  for  the 
woman,  but  the  woman  for  the  man ; 
for  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to 
have  power  on  her  head,  because  of 
the  angels ; " — his  explanation  is, 
"that  angels,  the  good  spirits  of 
heaven,  are  present  to  witness  the 
devotions  of  God's  people ;  and  that 
as  they  worship  God  with  all  the 
outward  signs  of  humility  and  sub- 
jection— the  seraphim  veiling  their 
faces  with  their  wmgs — so  it  became 
the  human  race  to  adore  God-  with 
external  signs  of  humiliation,  which 
shall  be  exponents  of  ^  the  inward 
prostration  of  the  soul  before  Him, 
lest  these  witnessing  spirits  should 
be  shocked  by  the  appearance  of 
irreverence  in  the  service  of  the  Most 
High."  Than  this,  we  believe, 
nothing  was  more  remote  from  the 
Apostle's  mind.  What  he  is  teach- 
ing is  the  law  of  subordination  as  it 
reigns  throughout  the  entire  universe 
of  God  ;  and  this  is  the  only  key  to 
the  interpretation  of  this  otherwise 
difficult  and  perplexing  text. 

Other  instances  might  be  adduced, 
but  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
that  difficulties  are  much  more  easily 
stated  than  removed,  and  that  what 
is  an  apparent  answer,  renders  the 
text  more  perplexing  than  before. 
The  only  true  way  of  studying 
Scripture  is  to  sit  down  and  inquire 
what  is  the  idea  or  sense  which  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer  or 
speaker,  and  which  he  wishes  to  con- 
vey to  the  minds  of  others  ?  The 
answer  to  this  wUl  interpret  and  ex- 
plain the  most  difficult  passage  in  the 
Bible. 


Life  js  Issael.  By  Maria  T.  Bichards. 
London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. 
1860. 

EvERTTiiiNO  affecting  Palestine  and 
her  people  is  possessed  of  rich  and 


marvelloas  interest  There  is  no 
other  land  whose  associations  are  so 
hallowed,  and  there  is  no  nation 
whose  history  is  so  replete  with  vital 
influence,  or  which  h&Bos  so  immedi- 
ately and  directly  on  the  development 
of  humanity  and  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  Hence  the  number  of  works 
which  have  of  late  years  issued  from 
the  English  press  on  the  Holy  Land. 
The  present  volume,  however,  differs 
wholly  from  the  works  of  Robinson, 
Stanley,  and  others,  and  confines 
itself  rather  to  the  record  of  national 
and  religious  life  as  it  revealed  itsdf 
in  the  diosen  people  of  God.  The 
Author  is  quite  rignt  when  she  says : 
''  A  careftd  study  of  the  history  and 
character  of  this  people  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  helps  to  a  right  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  Uie 
Bible ;  the  diligent  student  of  the 
sacred  Scripture  will  always  be  in- 
terested in  whatever  pertains  to  the 
Jews ;  and  conversely,  he  who  has 
intelligently  contemplated  the  various 
points  of  mte^est  centreing  in  this 
wonderful  people,  will  rare^  &il  to 
become  intellectually,  at  least,  a  lover 
of  the  Bible.  But  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  in  the  mind  of  the  youn^,  the 
various  scenes  and  words  of  Scripture 
history  are  too  often  but  a  series  of 
statistical  facts  and  isolated  abstrac- 
tions; thus,  although  well  known 
and  unquestionably  oelieved  to  have 
occurred  in  the  far  distant  ages  of 
the  past,  they  are  not  vividly  con- 
ceived with  the  various  details  of 
local  scenery,  passing  circumstances, 
national  customs,  individual  charac- 
teristics, and  the  varying  shades  of 
thought  and  feeline  which  would 
clothe  them  with  a  life-like  reality, 
and  give  them  an  abidingplace  among 
the  most  cherished  treasures  of  the 
intellect  and  a  pernianent  hold  npon 
the  warmest  auctions  of  the  heart." 
The  aim  of  the  Author  is,  there- 
fore, to  invest  with  a  new  interest  the 
reading  of  the  Bible ;  and  for  this 
end,  she  avails  herself  of  all  the  now 
accumulated  stores  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane history,  setting  forth  character 
I  and  deeds  in  their  true  light,  and 
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foiling  back  on  imagination,  not  with 
the  yiew  of  tinting  and  colouring 
either  their  characters  or  their  deeds, 
but  only  of  clothing  them  in  a  dra- 
pery suit-ed  to  the  more  reformed  taste 
of  the  present  age.  And  in  this  she 
has  succeeded  admirably.  Beginning 
with  the  encampment  of  the  Hebrews 
at  Elim,  with  its  numerous  palm  trees 
towering  to  the  clouds,  and  whose 
gushing  water  springs  "fall  like  sweet- 
est music  on  the  ear  of  the  weary 
traveller,  telling  of  cooling  rest  and  re- 
freshment, and  renewed  life,"  she  traces 
the  history  onward  and  downward  till 
the  day  when,  under  the  decree  of 
Cyrus,  the  chosen  tribes  returned 
from  the  land  of  their  captivity  and 
oppression,  rebuilt  their  city  and 
temple,  and  their  hearts  were  anew 
consecrated  to  their  fathers*  God  as 
their  God,  and  Father,  and  King. 

To  our  youthful  readers,  and  to  all 
instructors  of  the  young,  the  voliune 
will  be  found  a  very  acceptable  help 
in  the  study  and  comprehension  of  a 
history  whose  interest  can  never  be 
exhausted  till  all  the  pui*poscs  of 
Heaven  are  accomplished  in  the  final 
freedom  and  universal  happiness  of 
our  race. 


The  Subb  Fouwdatiok  j  ob,  Past  and 

FUTUBB  OP  THE  SOCIETY  OP  FeIEXDS, 

with  a  Supplementary  chapter  on  Some 
of  the  Esaajs  already  Published.  By 
W.  C.  Westlako.  London:  O.  W. 
Bennett,  Biahopsgato-street  "Without. 
1860. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  some  time 
ago  a  prize  of  one  hundred  guineas 
was  offered  for  the  best  Essay  on  the 
decline  and  impaired  influence  of  the 
SocietyofFrieuds,asaWitnossingand 
Religious  iiody  in  England,  by  a  gen- 
tlcmHii  of  their  own  community.  For 
this  prize  there  were  not  fewer  than 
one  huudre<l  and  fifty  competitors, 
while  the  adjudication  was  committed 
to  three  eminent  writers,  not  one  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  Society,  nor 
agreed  with  its  fundamental  views. 


This  certainly  was  lather  a  wtign^y 
arrangement,  and  the  Author  of  ^km 
present  work — himself  a  Friend — 
thinks  that  great  injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  Body,  not  only  hj  tha 
writers  of  the  first  and  second  priie 
essays,  but  by  some  eight  or  ten  otoeni 
who,  since  the  adjudication  took 
place,  have  given  their  thoi^hts  and 
reasonings  upon  the  subject  to  the 
world.  As  the  donor  of  the  one  hundred 
guineas  offered  the  prize  for  cUscorer- 
ing  the  £Ekilings  of  the  Society  without 
any  reference  to  its  exceUenoefl,  Mr. 
Westlake  thinks  that  the  essajiata 
have,  without  exception,  taken  a  one- 
sided view  of  the  subject  Hence  the 
publication  of  his  own  work,  in  which 
he  proposes  to  place  Quakerism  in  a 
true  light,  an4  so  convey  a  more  jnsi 
idea  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
comparatively  ignorant  of  its  distinc- 
tive principles  and  practice. 

The  Author  is  far  from  t.htnVing 
that  Quakerism  has  lost  its  ritiS 
power,  and  in  speaking  of  the  mis- 
sion which  it  has  yet  to  acoompliih, 
he  tell  us  that  there  are  three  primaiy 
truths  for  which  it  has  speoiallj  to 
contend.    These  are — 

"Ist.  That  the  faidweinng  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
believer,  is  the  toorce  of  all  spiritual 
vitality. 

"2nd.  That  every  type  of  the  <dd 
dispensation  of  Mount  Sinai  represents 
a  doctrine  (not  another  type)  nnder  the 
new  dispensation  of  Moont  Calvary. 

"  drd.  That  no  intermediate  hdps» 
either  of  men,  places,  or  things  are  re- 
quisite for  divine  worship  under  the 
Uospel.  That  each  individtuil  sool  may 
draw  nigh  unto  the  Father  throogh 
Christ,  and  needs  no  intenreninff 
medium,  for  the  Spirit  itself  helpeta 
our  infirmities,  and  maketh  intercearion 
for  us;  and  that  in  silent  worship 
would  every  Christian  sect  most  fully 
realize  the  words  of  John — •  Truly  our 
fellowship  is  with  the  Father  and  vrith 
his  Son  JosQS  Christ.' " 

The  first  of  these  truths,  he  tells 
us,  roust  be  unflinchingly  upheld  by 
the  Friends,  though  it  need  no  kmger 
be  the   battle-ground  of  Qoakeriaai. 
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The  second  is  probably  of  more  import- 
ance now  than  ever  it  was,  and  the 
whole  energies  of  Quakerism  must  be 
put  forth  in  its  support.  The  third 
strikes  at  the  root  of  all  ecclesiastical 
intolerance  and  hierarchical  preten- 
sions; and  of  this  the  Friends  must 
also  continue  the  firm  and  unwavering 
defenders.  And  in  order  that  Quaker- 
ism may  fulfil  its  mission,  he  continues : 

"  It  is  of  extreme  importance  that  an 
equal  value  should  no  longer  be  placed 
upon  those  inward  principles  which  are 
unchangeable,  and  upon  outward  prac- 
tices which  will  vary  from  age  to  age. 
The  more  the  Society  binds  itself  to 
principles  and  the  less  it  binds  itself  to 
practices,  the  more  it  grovra  from  the 
centre  outwards  and  the  less  it  tries  to 
build  from  the  circumference  inwards, 
the  greater  must  its  expansive  strength 
bgcomc/  " 

We  would  advise  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  perused  the  prize 
essays,  or  any  of  the  others,  and  who 
wish  to  know  the  actual  state  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  or  to  become 
more  intimately  ac(|uainted  with  their 
doctrines  and  principles,  to  obtain  the 
present  volume.  And,  so  far  as  the 
controversy  is  concerned,  it  is  but  fair 
to  hear  both  sides. 


Cbitical    Anxotatioks,    Additional 

AVD    SUPPLEMBXTABT,   0!f    THB   NbW 

Testament  :  Being  a  Supplemental 
Volume  to  the  Ninth  Edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes, 
in  Two  Volumes  octavo.  By  the  Eev. 
S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Bos- 
brooke,  and  Canon  of  Peterborough. 
London:  Longman,  Green,  Longman, 
and  Co.     IbCO. 

TiiK  reason  for  the  publication  of  this 
volume  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  its 
l<\irnc(l  Author  hiivinjr  crowded  into 
the  ninth  edition  of  his  Greek  Testa- 
mont  II.S  many  notes  and  critical  an- 
notations as  could  well  be  included 
within  the  compass  of  two  good-sized 
octavo  volumes,  still  found  remaining 
such  a  body  of  material  as  must  be 
thrown  aside    altogether,  or  issued 


in  a  separate  fonn,  or  inoraase  hit 
volumes  to  most  unwieldy  and  in- 
convenient dimensions.  The  plan 
originally  laid  down  by  the  Author 
in  Ms  own  mind,  was  to  allot,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  same  space  to 
the  critical  as  to  the  philological 
and  ex^tical  departments  of  the 
work.  Sut  this  he  found  impracti- 
cable from  the  limits  of  his  book; 
but  this  supplemental  yolume  goes 
far  to  cany  out  his  original  idea, 
"containing,  as  it  does,  nearly  the 
advantages  contemplated  in  the  on* 
ginally  proposed  separate  critical 
edition,  and  being  alike  calculated  to 
form  what  should  present  the  fruits 
of  a  Nova  Bescenno  of  the  text,  pro- 
pounded in  such  critical  annotations 
as  should  be  essential  to  the  justify* 
ing  of  the  course  taken  in  laying 
down  that  text**  The  plan,  our 
Author  '*  flatters  himself,  nas  been 
in  the  present  work  competently  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  on  so  ample  a 
scale  that,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  series  of  critical  notes  which  are 
contained  in  the  ninth  edition  of  his 
Greek  Testament,  it  may  go  far  to  ac- 
complish all  that  is  really  necessary,*' 
and  even  "contribute  materially  to 
the  settling  of  much  in  the  criticism 
of  the  New  Testament  that  has 
hitherto  been  left  undecided.** 

Of  such  critical  investigation  into 
the  actual  state  of  the  Sacred  Text 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion.  The 
more  searching  the  inquiry  into  the 
purity  and  integrity  of  that  Text, 
still  more  satisfactory  are  the  results. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  discovered  or 

Published  to  disturb  our  repose  in  the 
ivinity  and  the  uncorruptness  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  ;  nothing  to  impair 
our  belief  in  a  single  essential  truth 
or  doctrine.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
deprecating  such  investigation  and 
inquiry,  we  owe  a  debt  of  deep  and 
lasting  obligation  to  those  scholars 
who,  with  indomitable  patience  and 
perseverance,  devote  their  time  and 
energy  to  such  laborious  researches. 
They  have  rendered  invaluable  service 
to  the  cause  of  Biblical  Criticism,  and 
rendered  the  work  of  future  exposi- 
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ton  SO  much  the  more  easj  and  de- 
lightful. But  notwithstanduig  all  that 
has  been  done,  more  still  remains  to 
be  accomplished.  The  spirit  of  in- 
Testigaiion  is  being  daily  roused  into 
higher  activity  in  every  department 
of  human  inquiry,  nor  have  we  yet 
reached  the  goal  of  sacred  criticism. 
The  field  is  mimitable,  and  ripe  and 
rich  are  the  fruits  yet  to  be  gathered ; 
and  if  the  first  fruits  be  an  earnest 
of  the  final  harvest,  then  we  have 
every  ground  for  hope  and  joy.  We 
wait  with  calm  confidence  the  enun- 
ciation of  each  successive  critical 
judgment,  and,  like  the  precious  ore 
which  has  been  seven  times  subjected 
to  the  crucible  and  the  flame,  the 
truth  of  God  will  be  found  to  come 
forth  not  only  uninjured,  but  with  the 
impress  of  its  own  divinity  more 
visibly  and  more  legibly  upon  it^ 

We  would  suggest  to  ^r.  Bloom- 
field  and  other  editors  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  the  propriety  of  confining 
the  foot  notes  to  the  text  cxclusivelv 
to  what  is  philological  and  cxegetical, 
and  throwmg  all  the  critical^  matter, 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  reading  of  the 
text,  to  the  end  of  each  book.  This 
would  greatly  simplify  their  plan, 
though  it  would  necessarily  increase 
the  size  of  their  works.  But  surelv 
it  would  be  better  to  issue  the  Grcex 
Testament  in  this  form  than  to  pul>- 
lish  supplemental  volumes.  As  to 
expense,  the  result  would  be  the 
same,  while  the  convenience  and  the 
facility  of  reference  would  be  unde- 
niable. Moreover,  many  of  the  read- 
ings depend  on  such  slender  authority, 
and  are  in  themselves  of  such  trifling 
moment,  that  they  might  very  well 
be  entirely  passed  over,  and  the  space 
which  is  devoted  to  exegesis  should 
be  faithfully  reserved  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  wliat  is  ac'knowledgedly  diffi- 
cult and  olwcure. 

This  Additional  volume  will  very 
much  enhance  the  Author's  work  ; 
and  for  its  publicution  he  is  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  every  student  of 
the  Written  Word. 


Tsx  Two  TflorsAiTD   Covviasoss  ov 

SiXTBBir       HUHDBBD       AHD       SlXTT- 

Two.  By  Thomas  Coleman,  Author 
of  the  "  Memorial!  of  the  Independent 
Churches  in  Northamptonshire,"  etc. 
etc.  etc.    London :  John  Snow.    1800. 

The  events  of  1662,  go  to  make  up 
one  of  the  most  impressive  and  8tait> 
ling  chapters  in  our  EngUsh  history. 
There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those 
davs— more  lofty  in  mind,  and  loftier 
still  in  moral  stature.  Thev  were 
heroic  men  ;  and,  like  all  true  heroes, 
were  in  advance  of  their  age,  and 
stood  far  above  their  generation. 
The  principles  which  they  had  em- 
brace, they  held  with  the  most  tena- 
cious grasp  ;  and  for  these  principles 
thev  nobly  struggled,  and  as  nobly 
suffered.  Never  was  a  severer  battle 
fought  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
never  did  man  lay  a  more  costly 
sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God*8  truth. 
They  counted  not  their  lives  dear 
unto  themselves,  and  they  were  there- 
fore prepared  to  die  rather  than  be 
traitors  to  conscience,  to  truth,  and 
to  Christ. 

The  men  of  whom  we  are  *P|Bak* 
ing  were  ministers  of  Christ's  nolj 
Gospel,  and  served  at  the  altar  of  tlM 
Established  Church  ;  and  to  prevent 
them,  in  common  with  all  the  e]Ha> 
copal  clergy,  from  ministering  in  any 
other  place,  or  in  any  other  mod», 
than  in  the  Church  as  by  law  eeU- 
blished  and  according  to  her  pie- 
scribed  ritual,  there  waa  paned  ^tbe 
Act  of  Unifonuity,"  which  every 
clergyman  was  required  to  labecriM 
under  the  severest  pains  and  penal- 
ties. Two  thousana  refused  to  §igi^ 
and  thus  in  one  single  day  the  Ckoreh 
of  England  lost  her  life  and  slieQgCli 
and  glor^.  They  were  ejeoted  from 
their  livmgs  and  followed  by  the 
most  cruel  persecutions.  Yet  Uiejr 
took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their 
goods,  and  counted  all  things  hot  loM 
for  conscience  and  for  truta. 

It  is  to  this  period  of  our  wetiflnal 
Imtory  that  Mr.  Coleman  has  timed 
his  mind  and  directed  his  invesUiga- 
tions,  and  has  produoed  a  little  TolmM 
worthy  of  the  great  subject  ol  wliioli 
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it  treatB.  The  Author  has  a  < 
sympathy  with  hia  theme.  Wia  work 
is  no  hard,  cold  Bt«el-peii  production, 
but  that  of  a  man  who  knows  how  to 
appreciate  tbo  force  of  principle,  and 
to  take  a  corresponding  eatimate  of 
thosesacrificesand  sufferings,  to  which 
attachment  to  principle  so  often 
tends.  Few  of  our  hiatoriana  have 
done  justice  to  these  confe«30TS,  and 
therefore  we  are  glad  to  find  their 
names  and  their  deeds  thus  written 
on  a  separate  and  independent  page. 
No  Englishman  should  be  ignorant 
of  this  chapter  in  our  national  history. 


There  is  an  undefinable  charm  in 
the  very  name  of  Bunyan.  The  mo- 
ment it  falls  upon  the  ear,  it  aeema  to 
recal  the  whole  of  hia  wonderful  alle- 
gory, and  make  its  succesaiTe  Bcenes 
paas,  as  in  panorama,  before  the  eye 
of  the  mind.  His  great  dream  has  en- 
chanted young  ana  old — the  lettered 
and  the  unlettered — and  held  en- 
chained their  inmost  thought  and 
feeling.  Here  we  have  the  dreamer 
himself  at  his  own  tire-side  and  in 
the  bosom  of  hia  family.  If  there  be 
no  home-life,  there  can  bo  no  life  any- 
where else.  Bunynn  had  a  wife  and 
family,  in  whom  his  afleetions  were 
centred,  and  over  whom  be  ahed  the 
lightand  the  glow  of  his  own  renewed 
and  happy  heart.  His  first -boni 
<li,ug]iter — the  subject  of  the  present 
Ude — -was  blind  ;  but,  notwithatand- 
intjhcr  blindneaa — rather  all  the  more 
because  of  it — was  the  object  of  her 
father's  fondest  love  ;  and  with  him, 
from  the  tender  .ige  of  twelve,  she 
seems  to  have  had  the  most  profound 
sympathy  in  his  sufferings  and  im- 
prisonment as  a  teacher  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  fact,  the  story  of  the 
daughter  is  throughout  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  faUier,  so  that  the 


life  of  tlie  Qreat  Dreamer  ia  le-pro- 
duced  with  pecoliar   freshneii  and 

At  an  early  age,  Maiy  became  the 
subject  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  life 
of  God  in  her  revealed  ibwlf  in  great 
strength  of  principle  and  nobleness  of 
diaracter.  She  held  the  truth  with  a 
grasp  and  a  tenacity  which  lifted  her 
above  outward  circumstancea  and  in- 


hers  was  a  loving  nature,  and  her 
affections  were  placed  on  a  young 
man,  who,  like  her  father,  was  a 
faithful  witness  for  the   truth  ;  but 

The  life  of  the  father  was  npiireil,  bub 
the  life  of  the  tovor  was  taken. 
Bimjan  glorified  God  in  his  miuiB- 
try ;  young  Dormer  glorified  Him  in 
martyrdom.  It  wna  a  severe  trial  for  ' 
the  loving  pair  thus  to  part ;  but  both 
of  them  were  brought  to  the  most  pro- 
found snbmisaion  and  acquiescence, 
and  only  bade  each  other  a  temporary 
farewell,  for  certain  was  their  hope  of 
meeting  in  that  bicher  world  where 
neither  life  nor  death  can  sever  hearts 

of  lov,.. 


Mi- 


Fni- 


great  heart  and  with  equal  efi'ect ; 
and  in  reading  her  story,  the  memory 
will  linger  upon  scenes  and  events 
which  stand  out  in  perfect  contrast 
with  this  age  of  enbghtened  inquiry 
and  unconfmed  freedom. 


Tnn  LiiB  or  tbs  Bbv.  Tbohab  Coh, 
D.C.L.  Bt  J.  W.  Etheridjra,  H.A., 
Doctor  in  Fhitnaphy  of  the  UuiTerfity 
at  Heidelberi;,  tc.:  with  a  Portrait. 
LoDdou:  John  Muon,  City  Boad.  IBeO. 

The  life  of  a  man,  of  whom  it  coold 
be  said,  that  "  as  a  minister  of  Christ, 
in  zeal,  in  labours,  and  in  services, 
he  was  the  greatest  man  of  the  last 
century,"  must  have  in  it  the  ele- 
ments of  intense  interest.  And  cer- 
tainly this  memoir  of  Dr.  Coke,  "of 
blessed  mind  and  soul,  of  the  third 
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branch  of  Oxonian  Methodists,  a 
jjentleraan,  a  scholar,  and  a  bishop," 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Metho- 
dist Communion,  will  be  read  with 
no  ordinary  degree  of  pleasure  by  uU 
the  lovers  of  sacre<l  biopp^phy.  A 
fjrraduate  of  Oxford  University,  and 
in  the  possension  of  Episcopal  ordina- 
tion, he  attains  a  cure  of  souls,  but  he 
is  yet  comparatively  i^orant  of  the 
life  of  God  in  his  oM-n  soul.  In  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  and  in 
preparation  for  the  pulpit,  ho  becomes 
the  subject  of  deeper  and  more  serioun 
thought,  till  he  is  force*!  away  from 
every  ground  of  de|)endence  or  of  hope 
but  that  which  w  presented  in  the 
Cross  of  Christ ; — then  he  Wgan  to 
live  another  life — his  ministry  took  on 
an  entirely  new  type.  Many  of  his 
parishioners  disliked  the  change  which 
had  taken  place  in  his  character  and 
ministry,  and  bmnde<l  him  with  the 
name  of  Methixlist.  Tlie  name  and 
the  order  were  new  to  him.  He  l)egan 
to  think— to  inquiri'.  In  swking  to 
solve  the  question — what  is  Method- 
ism ? — he  ix'camo  a  convert  to  its 
tenets,  and  left  the  Established 
Church  to  embrace  ami  propagate 
them.  A  new  cart'cr  now  o|)encHl 
1)efore  him.  In  England  and  in  Ire- 
land hw  lal)Ours  w»Te  on  the  model 
of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  nations. 
Those  lalKHirs  extended  to  Sixitland, 
to  France,  to  Holland,  to  theXonnan 
Isles  ;  and  nine  times  h«»  fro«s«Ml  the 
At  Lint  ic,  to  preach  in  the  New  World, 
'*  the  unsfanhab]*'  riches  of  ( 'hri.«»t." 
It  w:ls  ihiring  one  of  t]\o<v  visits  lh.it  | 
he  was  raisiMJ  to  tlu'  rpi>i<-«»p:it»'  in  the  j 
American  Mttho<li:*t  Ciiurcli,  an<l  in  ' 
that  church  heM  th»-  tir»t  intluence  ; 
till  the  end  of  hi«*  days.  His  Littrr 
years  were  si>ent  in  EngLind,  ami  hr 
went  down  to  the  gniv«»  full  «»f  labniir, 
and  riih  in  honour  ;i.'»  tla*  AiH»>tlr  of 
McthfKli»»m. 

This  is  not  th«'  first  nirin«'ir  wlijrh 
has  been  pul»li^he<l  of  I>r.  i  '•»k<'  ;  but 
it  takes  the  i)reoe<lenee  of  all  others, 
and  has  our  ne*arty  commendation. 


TSAVILS  VOT  71E  FSOM  HOMI :  witk  A 
Preface  which  ought  to  be  Saad.  By 
Aubin  St.  Holier,  M.A.  London :  Jas. 
Blackwood. 

If  distance  lends  a  charm,  it  shoidd 
never  be  at  the  expense  of  home. 
The  sunniest  siK)t  on  earth  to  man  is 
his  own  fire-side  ;  and  next  to  the 
love  of  family  and  friends,  is  that  of 
country.  Thousands  are  ignorant, 
not  only  of  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  but  even  of  its  scenery.  As 
soon  as  the  bright  days  of  .July  or 
August  come,  off  they  go  to  Franc© 
to  Switzerland,  or  to  Rome,  if  not  to 
the  Desert  and  to  Egypt,  and  leave 
behind  them  countrii*s  quite  as  rich 
and  as  diversified  as  any  of  which 
they  are  in  (piest.  In  proof  of  this, 
our  Author  Ikus  published  a  volume 
to  prove  tliat  "  TniveLs  not  far  from 
Home,"  are  quite  as  interesting  as 
tho'^o  in  more  distant  lands,  and  that 
his  own  enthusuism  has  been  called 
forth  bv  objects  which  others  have 
ixisscd  by  with  scarcely  an  attentive 
glance.  Conceiving  that  objections 
will  be  taken  to  such  a  work,  he  meets 
the  objector  on  his  own  ground ;  and 
in  the  Preflice.  wliich  he  telU  tu 
ought  to  be  read,  he  says : — 

**  When  every  one  in  these  days  can 
travel  almoiit  sm  far  from  it  as  they  Uki^ 
it  Memt  almost  superflaoos  to  he  leod- 
ing  forth  a  iKiuk  into  the  world  witli 
Huch  unprotfudiug  contonta  as  the  wuim 
would  of  necessity  imply.  Since  most 
IH*'>i)le  have  the  opportunity  of  ifotog 
«>ver  the  same  ground  withont  very 
much  trouble  or  extraordinarr  expense, 
\\>)  one  will  feel  the  ftlightest  interat  In 
hearing  what  any  Ixxly  else  has  doM; 
and  this  \n  jiut  the  iwint  to  whidi  I 
will  bring  an  argument  to  bear. 
IVrha]M  you  yonrself  have  at  thit  very 
moment  a  novel  in  your  faaod*  aad  tM 
ulxive  \«  the  objection  which  yo«  fetl 
di^poMHl  to  make,  lint  let  me  Just  ask 
\<m.  if  you  liave  ever  looked  at  tbat 
i«iontical  book  in  the  lame  liglit  f  Vevj 
likely  iMt.  Why,  a  novel  k  UmV  a 
/rarW  not  far  from  kQm§:  a  Inml 
I'urtued  by  uno  or  more  haroai^  la 
whu«c  proip-ees  your  tnierert  b  o^Dad 
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forth.  Ii  it  not  ■  jonme;  throcgh 
eiiiteneo— K  joame;  in  which  joa  arl 
nagaged  1  And  arc  tliere  not  incident! 
in  it  which  arc  accniring  to  jonnelf,  in 
coiumait  with  everjbody  elte,  ererj 
week,  every  day,  every  hoor  of  your 
life  r  Do  yon  pass  over  tn  acconnt  of 
an  evening  party  becaose  yon  have  been 
■t  one  the  night  before?  ordo^onsklp 
the  circnmatancei  of  a,  morning  call 
becanse  yon  have  jnet  retnrned  ftmn 
making  one  yonraelf  f  The  Idea, 
pcrhapi,  had  never  before  itniclc  yon." 

It  is  true  that  same  of  the  ground 
occnpied  by  the  Author  has  been 
often  touched,  but  with  Mr.  Heller  as 
their  companion  in  tnivet,  onr  readers 
will  find  that  he  has  invested  some  of 
the  most  familiar  spots  with  fresh 
And  even  increased  interest.  His  i« 
not  a  work  of  mere  topogmphical 
description,  but  of  lively  and  ever- 
Tarying  incident,  which  makes  it  a 
very  readable  and  pleasant  volume. 


Biver  and  of  ila  Head  Streams ;  with 
the  niaCorr  of  Nilotic  Ditoovery.  Bj 
Charlei  T.£ekc,  Ph.D.  London:  Jaa. 
Madilen,  LoadenhiJl-stPcel.     1800. 

It  opp^ara  that  some  thirteen  years 
ago  Dr.  Bcke  wrote  a  Paper  on  ''  The 
Kile  and  ita  Tributaries,"  which  was 
read  before  the  ni embers  of  the 
lliiyal  Geof^mphical  Society,  and  then 
printed  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of 
their  Journal,  when  "  looking  to  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  inibrma- 
lion  actuallycollecl^d,  our  knowledge 
of  tlie  basin  of  the  Upper  Nile  was 
almost  as  extensive  and  accurate  oa 


is,  in  fact,  based  on  his  former  Essay, 
and  on  various  subsequent  Papers 
wliich  he  has  UTitten,  while  the  recent 
return  to  England  of  Capts.  Burton 
mill  i!>pcke  from  their  remarkable 
jouniL'y  into  Central  Africa,  with  the 
intelligence  which  Ibey  have  commn- 
uicat«3,  has  so  establirited  the  sound- 


»S7 

nesB  of  ooi  Anther's  hypolheua  tui  to 
entitle  it  to  be  recognised  m  the  trna 
theory  of  "The  Soutcm  of  the  Nile" 
in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

After  tmcing  the  eftriier  and  later 
Nilotic  discoveries,  he  devotes  the 
concluding  chapter  of  bis  work  to 
"  The  True  Nile  and  its  Sources,"  in 
which  he  says  :— 

"There  are  two  mlea  for  determining 
wbioh  of  the  varimu  hMd-streama  of  a 
river  !a  entitled  to  be  regardad  ta  it* 
upper  course,  and  consequently  to  bear 
the  name  borne  by  the  nnited  stream 
lower  down.  The  one  rule  is  theoretical 
or  natural,  the  other  is  practical  or 
conventional.  By  theibTiner,tbe greater 
length,  and  size,  and  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  valley  or  baiin  of  the  river, 
are  the  main  considerations.  By  the 
latter,  It  is  the  first  aeqn^ntanee  which 
the  inhabitants  or  discoverers  of  the 
valley  o(  the  mun  stream  may  make 
with  one  of  its  braodiea  (or  the  con- 
verse) that  canses  the  name  of  tbe 
forma;  to  be  carried  over  to  the  latter. 
"  In  the  can  of  the  gttmt  liver  of 
A&icB  it  fortunately  happou,  that 
tlirongh  the  far  greater  portion  of  Lta 
course,  both  rnles  are  appUaabla;  the 
direct  and  mun  stream  having  been  tho 
first  known  and  Bret  explored.  Hero- 
dotns,  and  all  writers  anterior  to  Pto- 
lemy, concur  in  describing  the  Mle  as 
coming  from  the  west;  and  the  first 
eiplorers  on  record,  namely,  Nero's  two 
centurions,  passing  by  the  months  of  the 
Astaboias  or  Atbara,  the  Astapus  or 
Abai,  snd  the  Astasobas  or  Sobat — all 
three  aflluents  of  the  Nile  on  its  right 
or  eastern  bank — penetrated  np  tlie 
main-stream  in  ■  direction  always  tend- 
ing towards  the  west,  aa  far  as  the 
ninth  paiallel  of  north  latitude,  tlie 
rivet  there  still  coming  from  the  west 
or  south-west.  Thns  far,  it  is  manifest, 
theory    and    practice    went    band-ia- 

But,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  efiected  by  past  research  and 
discovery,  the  great  secret  still  re- 
mains to  bo  found  out.  According 
to  our  Author — 

"  This  alone  if  certain— that  all  the 
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head  -  streams  of  the  Nile  most  he 
thoroughly  explored  hefore  it  would  he 
in  our  power  to  finally  and  irrevocahly 
decide  which  among  them  is  entitled 
to  the  designation  of  the  iource  of  the 
NUe." 

The  work  before  us  embodies  a 
vast  amount  of  information  ;  and  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  such 
inyestigations,  and  to  all  our  readers, 
we  can  honestly  recommend  it  as  the 

E reduction  of   an  enlightened  and 
onest  mind. 


Thb  Fablks  Of  BuBius.  In  Two  Farts. 
Translated  into  English  Verse  from  the 
Text  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis.  By  the  Rev. 
James  Davies,  M.A.,  sometime  Scholar 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  London: 
Lock,  Ward,  and  Co. 

Moot  of  our  readers,  wo  presume, 
will  be  surprised  and  startled  to  be 
told  that  it  is  not  to  .^op  but  to 
Babrius  that  they  owe  the  collection 
of  Fables  which  so  charmed  their 
youth.  But  such  is  the  fact.  Sir  G.  C. 
Lewis,  the  present  Homo  Secretary 
of  England,  has  placed  this  beyond 
all  controversy,  bv  showing  that  **  in 
any  wise  the  Fables  of  Babrius  mav 
claim  to  be  the  basis,  or  stock 
material  of  all  that  comes  down  to 
our  day  under  the  name  and  credit  of 
iEsop."  But  of  what  country  and  of 
what  age  Wiis  this  Babrius  ?  By  some 
authorities  he  was  said  to  have  been 
a  Roman,  but  this  is  rejected  by  Sir 
G.  C.  Lewis,  who  observes,  that  if  he 
was  »  Roman,  he  was  marvellously  at 
home  in  Greek  language  and  liteni- 
turCy  and  certainly  wtis  not  desirous 


of  passing  for  anything  bat  a  GkMk. 
Moreover, ''  his  uiowled^  of  natoial 
histoiy,  political  institutions,  mytha* 
logy,  and  geography  is  aU  essentianT 
Greek ;"  nor  can  it  rail  to  be  obaerrea, 
that ''  he  nowhere  mentions  Italj  or 
Rome,  or  the  lands  to  the  west  of 
the  Mediterranean."  As  to  the  time 
in  which  he  lived,  it  appears  that  no 
traces  of  his  Fables  have  been  found 
earlier  than  the  age  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  by  whom  Babrius  is  quoted, 
so  that  the  probability  in  that  he  lived 
between  the  close  of  the  firrt  centmy 
of  the  Christian  Era  and  the  time  of 
Julian. 

Mr.  Davies,  in  translating  these 
Fables  into  English  verse,  acknow- 
ledges to  having  received  veiy  im- 
portant aid  from  '*  the  distinguished 
Scholar  and  Statesman  who,  among 
other  titles,  may  claim  that  of  beioc 
the  English  Editor  of  Babrius  f  and 
his  aim,  he  tells  us.  '*  has  been  to  pro- 
duce a  version,  wliich,  while  literal, 
should  preserve,  as  far  as  laj  in  bis 
power,  the  elegance  and  teiseneai  of 
the  original"  IntluSyhebasadmuttldiy 
succeeded ;  and  to  his  difficult  and 
preserving  efforts,  the  English  pahlie 
owe  a  deot  of  gratitude  for  a  work 
which  can  instruct  and  profit  as  well 
as  amuse  and  delight. 

Of  the  Fables  themselves  we  need 
say  nothing,  only  that  *^  the  epirnvth 
or  moral  constantly  differs  from  that 
of  the  parallel  prosaic  fSsble  which 
has  come  down  to  us."  If  the  value 
of  a  sermon  lies  in  its  appUoatiofi, 
this  is  emphatically  true  of  tne  Fable. 
**  Strifes  about  a  shadow  oome  to 
nought  ;'*  but  here'arel  essons  of  pne- 
tical  wisdom  and  of  univeml  appli* 
cation. 
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I. 

THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE.* 

That  every  trace  of  the  primitive  language  is  irrecoverably  lost,  is 
a  conclusion  which  we  are  unwillingly  forced  to  admit;  and 
equally  undeniable  is  it  that  the  existijQg  diversity  of  language  is 
the  e£^t  of  a  fearful  discord  in  the  inner  life  and  consciousness  of 
man.  "Truly,"  says  Schlegel,  "  as  long  as  the  internal  harmony 
of  the  soul  was  undisturbed  and  unbroEen,  and  the  light  of  the 
mind  was  unclouded  by  sin,  language  could  be  nought  else  than 
the  simple  and  beautiful  copy  or  expression  of  internal  serenity; 
and  consequently  there  could  be  but  one  speech.  But  after  llie 
internal  word,  which  had  been  communicated  by  God  to  man, 
had  become  obscured  ; — after  man's  connection  with  his  Creator 
had  been  broken,  even  outward  language  necessarily  fell  into 
disorder  and  confusion.  .  .  .  Once  fallen  away  from  his  God, 
man  fell  more  and  more  into  a  state  of  internal  conflict  and  con- 
fusion ;  and  thus  there  sprang  up  a  multitude  of  languages,  alien 
one  from  the  other,  and  varying  with  every  climate,  in  proportion 
avS  mankind  became  morally  disunited,  geographically  divided 
and  dispersed."  And  yet  this  "apparent  chaos  of  diflferent 
languages  may  be  classed  into  kindred  families,  which,  though 
seT)a rated  by  the  distance  of  half  the  globe,  seem  still  very  closely 
allied.  Of  these  diflferent  families  of  tongues,  the  first  and  most 
eminent  arc  those  which  by  their  internal  beauty  and  the  noble 
spii'it  breathing  through  them,  and  apparent  in  their  whole  con- 
struction, denote  for  the  most  part  a  higher  origin  and  a  divine 
iusj)iration ;  and,  much  as  all  these  languages  differ  from  each 

•  The  Hebrew  Language  :  Its  History  and  Characteristics ;  including  Improved 
Kenderings  of  Select  Passages  in  oar  Authorized  Translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
n.ent.     By  Henry  Craik.    London :  Bagster  and  Sons,  Paternoster  Row,  1860. 
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other,  they  appear  after  all  to  be  merely  branches  of  one  common 
stem/' 

Schlegel  thinks  that  the  various  dialects  and  modes  of  speech 
diffused  over  the  habitable  globe,  may  be  looked  upon  under  the 
general  image  of  a  pjrramid  of  languages  of  three  degrees,  sepa- 
rated the  one  from  the  other  by  a  very  simple  principle  of 
division : — that  the  broad  basis  of  this  pyramid  woidd  be  rormed 
by  those  languages  whose  roots  and  primitive  words,  like  the 
Chinese,  are  mostly  monosyllabic,  which  are  the  most  consi- 
derable in  number,  and  the  most  widely  spread,  and  whose  simple 
sounds  constitute  the  language  of  infant  life  ; — ^that  the  body  of 
the  pjrramid  would  be  made  up  of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages, 
all  of  which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  strong  and  manimld 
ties  of  affinity ; — and  that  the  summit  or  apex  of  the  pyramid 
would  be  formed  by  the  Semitic  languages — ^flie  Hebrew  and  the 
Arabic,  together  with  their  kindred  dialects.  He  conceives 
that  ''  the  general  characteristic  of  the  Semitic  tongues  is,  their 
peculiar  fitness  for  prophetic  inspiration,  and  for  profound  sym- 
bolic import/'  This,  he  maintains,  is  their  special  character^  and 
thus  the  Hebrew  language  was  eminently  adapted  to  the  hij^ 
spiritual  destination  of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  was  a  fit  organ  of 
the  prophetic  revelation  and  promises  imparted  to  that  nation ; 
from  which  it  follows,  that  the  Hebrew  language  can  never  be 
regarded  as  the  basis  of  the  pyramid,  or  the  root  whence  all  other 
languages  have  sprung,  as  was  once  believed  and  asserted.  The 
language  of  the  first  man, — ^the  language  which  God  himBftlf  had 
taught  him,  may  have  been  neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Indian, 
nor  in  fact  any  of  the  other  known  or  existing  languages  of  the 
earth. 

After  these  remarks,  it  is  not  needful  that  we  should  go  into 
the  controverted  question,  whether  the  original  langoaee  was 
that  which  continued  in  the  family  of  Eber,  the  great  grandson  of 
Shem,  and  the  ancestor  of  Abraham ;  or  whemer  ti^e  Hebrew 
language  was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Canaanites,  and  that 
Abraham  derived  it  from  them.  In  denying  to  the  Hebrew  the 
dignity  and  the  pre-eminence  of  the  first  language,  we  by  no 
means  set  aside  its  high  antiquity.  From  this  antiquity  it  con- 
tinued to  emer^  till  it  took  on  the  character  of  a  written 
language ;  and  it  is  at  this  very  period  that  it  becomes  of  the 
most  interest  to  the  BibHcal  Student.    Though  there  were  in  all 

Erobability  written  documents  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  yet  with 
im  begins  the  only  true  era  of  Hebrew  literature ;  ana  in  his 
Five  Books  we  have  the  earliest  development  of  the  language. 
For  how  much  of  this  development  the  language  is  indebted  to 
the  sojourn  of  the  chosen  nation  in  Egypt  it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
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but  with  the  founder  of  the  Theocracy — as  the  historical  relations 
of  the  case  might  lead  us  to  expect — ^began  an  entirely  new  literary 
epoch ;  and  to  those  historical  relations  there  came  to  be  added 
the  bolder  strains  of  poetry,  in  the  form  of  sacred  song.  After 
the  time  of  Moses,  and  after  the  settlement  of  the  people  in 
Canaan,  it  is  not  improbable  that  different  dialects  obtained  in 
different  localities,  and  that  the  outward  history  of  the  nation 
had  an  immediate  bearing  on  the  development  of  their  language, 
and  the  formation  of  their  literature.  Nor  this  only : — from  me 
death  of  Josiah,  we  know  that  the  Hebrews  were  continually 
exposed  to  invasions  from  Babylon,  from  which  time  the  purihr 
of  the  mother-tongue  began  to  be  disturbed  and  mixed,  which 
continually  increased,  until  during  the  time  of  the  captivity  this 
mother- tongue  ceased  to  be  the  language  of  the  people: — not  that 
it  died  out.  Though  it  ceased  to  be  even  a  written  language,  there 
yet  existed  the  old  Hebrew  documents,  and  those  had  to  be  studied 
m  connection  with  the  worship  and  religious  rites  of  the  people. 
But  it  was  not  till  the  tenth  century  of  our  Christian  Era  that  the 
study  of  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  revived;  and  with  the  revival  of 
philological  studies  among  the  Jews,  an  eaual  attention  to  the 
claims  of  their  language,  in  its  genius  and  structure,  began  to 
reveal  itself  in  our  Christian  schools,  and  among  philologists  of 
the  first  class.  In  more  recent  times,  no  little  effort  has  been 
made  to  create  another  epoch  in  the  study  of  Hebrew,  nor  has 
the  effort  been  without  its  fruits.  Much  is  being  done  in  our  own 
age,  and  everything  promises  a  corresponding  progress  in  this 
department  of  Oriental  Literature.  -AJfter  showing  that  during 
the  long  and  dreary  period  of  the  Dark  Ages  almost  every  species 
of  solid  learning  was  neglected  throughout  Christendom,  ana  that 
Hebrew  foimd  scarcely  a  single  student,  Mr.  Craik  says  : — 

''In  the  twelfth  century,  Raymond,  a  monk  of  the  Dominican 
order,  attempted  to  revive  the  study  of  Hebrew  in  the  Church  ;  and 
in  the  thirteenth,  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth  published  a  decree  requiring 
that  in  every  university  in  Christendom  there  should  be  appointed 
six  professors  of  Hebrew  and  the  cognate  dialects ;  but  for  the  space 
of  two  centuries  it  was  found  impossible  to  provide  a  single  professor 
in  any  University  with  the  exception  of  Oxford.  In  1506,  at  the 
early  dawn  of  the  Reformation,  John  Reuchlin  compiled  the  first 
dictionary  and  grammar  of  any  real  value,  excepting  such  as  had 
at  an  earlier  period  been  composed  by  the  Jewish  grammarians. 
This  eminent  scholar  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Hebrew 
philology  and  lexicography  among  Christians.  Immediately  after- 
wards, the  general  revival  of  learning  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  ancient  Scriptures.  From  the  time  of  Reuchlin,  the 
names  of  the  distinguished  Hebraists  appear  either  as  contemporaries       ^ 
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or  in  rapid  succession  in  the  pages  of  literaiy  histoiy.  Among  these 
the  two  Buxtorfs,  father  and  son,  deserve  to  occupy  a  very  prominent 
place.  Luther's  eminence  as  a  Reformer  has  almost  cast  into  the 
shade  his  high  attainments  as  a  scholar ;  otherwise  his  name  would 
legitimately  occupy  a  distinguished  position  among  those  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  He  himself  tells  hb, 
that  limited  as  was  the  measure  of  his  attainments  in  the  knowlege 
of  the  sacred  language,  he  would  not  have  exchanged  what  he  did 
possess  for  all  the  treasures  of  the  universe. 

"  Among  the  other  eminent  men  of  learning  who  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  study  may  be  enumerated  the  following : — Fabriciiis 
Capito,  Conrad  Pellican,  Sebastian  Munster,  John  Forster, 
Avenarius,  Schlinder,  Marcus  de  Calasio,  Neumann,  Loscher, 
Bohleias  and  Cocceius.  But  time  would  fail  to  recal  the  names  and 
achievements  of  those  who,  about  the  time  of  the  great  Reformation, 
and  after  that  memorable  deliverance,  devoted  the  energies  of  their 
minds  to  the  pursuit  of  sacred  studies.  .  .  Coming  down  to  a  later 
period,  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  reach  the  period 
at  which  Albert  Schultens  was  raised  up  to  give  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  that  very  distinguished 
scholar  began  to  devote  the  powers  of  his  penetrating  genius  and  the 
resources  of  his  capacious  mind  to  the  promotion  of  sacred  learning, 
he  found  that  very  much  remained  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to 
the  complete  elucidation  of  the  sacred  tongue.  .  .  Previously  to 
the  period  at  which  he  flourished,  the  kindred  Oriental  dialects  bad 
begun  to  be  cultivated  in  Europe ;  and  those  who  had  devoted  them- 
selves to  such  studies  found  that  thence  fresh  aid  was  to  be  derived 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  ancient  Hebrew.  Schultens  took  np  this 
discovery  with  earnestness,  assiduity,  and  zeaL  He  studied — and 
with  almost  unparalleled  success — the  cognate  languages.  In  an 
incredibly  short  space  of  time,  he  obtained  an  extraordinary  know- 
ledge of  the  Arabic,  and  then  applied  his  knowledge  of  that  langoage 
to  determining  the  signification  of  those  terms,  the  exact  import  of 
which  had  previously  been  unascertained.  But  while  he  gave  just 
prominence  to  the  cognate  dialects,  and  particularly  to  the  Arabio, 
as  important  helps,  he  did  not  discard  the  aid  of  those  other  sonroes 
of  information  which  the  providence  of  God  had  left  open.  .  .  His 
writings  manifest  a  devout  reverence  for  the  Divine  Oracles,  an 
earnest  love  of  truth,  a  power  of  penetrating  perception,  soundness 
of  judgment,  large  mental  resources,  and  a  fine  enthusiasm  for 
sacred  learning,  that  must  have  exerted  a  powerful  corresponding 
influence  upon  young  and  ardent  minds.  His  "  Orieines  Hebracs,** 
his  "  Vetus  et  Regia  Via  Hebraizandi,"  with  his  "  Philological  Com- 
mentaries on  Job  and  the  Book  of  Proverbs,"  remain  as  monuments 
of  his  diligence,  piety,  and  unrivalled  erudition." 

But  Schultens  only  led  the  way  for  those  who  were  to  follow 
him  in  the  same  bright  track.  Even  Gesenius  himself,  the  greatest 
of  our  modem  lexicographers,  may  have  reached  his  present  proud 
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Eosition  only  by  carrying  out  and  developing  the  principles  which 
is  distinguished  predecessor  had  promulgated  and  defended.  In 
his  well  known  Lexicon,  we  have  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  labours 
bestowed  by  ancient  and  modem  philologists  in  the  investigation 
and  elucidation  of  the  Hebrew  language.  As  a  linguist,  Gesenius 
is  truly  eminent,  but  as  a  theologian  and  an  expositor  of  Revealed 
Truth,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  His  learning  is  undeniable,  but  his 
divinity  is  of  the  most  doubtful  character.  After  entering  his  caveat 
a^nst  the  theology  of  this  distinguished  scholar,  and  in  closing 
his  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature, 
Mr.  Craik  asks — 

"  Ought  not  the  past  history  and  present  position  of  Hebrew  phi- 
lology to  excite  lively  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  every  good  and 
perfect  gift,  not  only  for  the  bestowment  but  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  ?  Had  the  knowledge  of  Hebrew  been  once 
entirely  lost — and  such  might  have  been  the  case — it  could  never, 
except  by  miracle,  have  been  restored.  So  far  from  having  been 
lost,  we  may  affirm,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  at  no  period 
since  it  ceased  to  be  a  spoken  language,  has  it  been  more  scienti- 
fically studied  than  during  the  last  and  the  present  centuries.  It 
may  be  safely  affirmed  that  Hebrew  has  been  more  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, since  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,,  than  it  had 
ever  been  for  at  least  two  thousand  years  before.  It  carries  along 
with  it  the  venerable  dignity  of  age,  while  it  retains  the  vigour  and 
the  energy  of  youth." 

Did  not  our  space  forbid  us,  we  should  like  to  pass  imder 
reN^iew  what  Mr.  Craik  calls  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  then  to  point  out  the  advantages  connected 
with  the  study  of  this  ancient  tongue ;  but  these  both  must  give 
place  to  his  "  Specimens  of  Amended  Translation."  That  the 
translation  of  many  passages  might  be  improved,  is  a  fact  of 
which  the  proof  is  undeniable ;  and  that  in  the  hands  of  certain  men 
the  rendering  would  be  truly  felicitous,  is  equally  incontrovertible. 
Judging  from  the  few  specimens  which  he  has  supplied,  Mr. 
Craik  himself  might  be  safely  trusted.  To  take  only  one  example 
— the  beautiful  passage  in  Job,  in  which  the  patriarch  expresses 
his  calm  belief  in  the  personal  Redeemer ; — it  is  thus  rendered: — 

"  Oh  !  that  even  now  my  words  were  recorded  ! 
Oh  !  that  they  were  inscribed  in  a  memorial ! 
That  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead 
They  were  graven  in  the  rock  for  ever ! 
Surely  I  do  know  my  Redeemer,  the  Living  One ; 
And  He,  the  Last,  will  arise  over  the  dust. 
And  tho'  after  my  skin  this  body  be  consumed, 
Yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  dod, 

Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself  [or,  appearing  on  my  behalf,] 
And  my  eyes  shall  behold  Him,  and  not  as  a  stranger. 
For  this  my  heart  languishes  within  me." 
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This,  it  will  be  confessed,  is  a  decided  improvement  upon  our 
common  version  ;  but  we  are  not  certain  that  even  in  tms  trans- 
lation, Mr.  Craik  has  done  full  justice  to  the  passage.  Would 
not  the  word  Vindicator  be  better  and  more  appropriate  in  this 
connection  than  the  word  Redeemer?  Is  "the  Last"  to  be 
taken  as  a  personal  designation,  or  a  mere  adjective  of  time, 

Sintin^  forward  to  the  great  day  of  Christ's  second  advent? 
id  Job  mean  to  say,  that  in  his  flesh  he  should  see  God,  or  that 
God  in  his  nature  he  should  see  ?  In  giving  expression  to  this, 
his  strong  belief,  did  his  heart  languish  withm  him  ?  Is  not  the 
idea  rather  that,  in  giving  utterance  to  his  feelings,  his  inmost 
thoughts  had  reached  their  consummation?  The  emphasis  of 
the  whole  passage  would  thus  be  heightened  and  intensified ;  and 
would  embody  me  subUmest  truth,  while  it  expressed  the  deepest 
emotions  of  me  soul. 

From  the  subject  of  amended  translations,  the  transition  is 
natural  and  easy  to  the  revision  of  our  English  Bible.  The 
Author  undertakes  to  prove  that  "  while  our  English  Version  is 
probably  the  very  best  of  all  modem  translations,  yet  there  are 
to  be  found  in  it  hundreds  of  passages  in  which  the  sense  of  the 
original  is  rendered  obscurelt/,  or  unintelligibly^  or  in  which  the 
meaning  is  entirely  misrepresented ;" — that  "  no  intelligent  reader 
of  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  Scriptures  can  attempt,  honestly  and 
fully,  to  expound  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures  in  public,  without 
being  imder  the  necessity  of  frec^uently  correcting  our  Translation, 
in  order  more  accurately  to  bnng  out  the  sense ;" — and  "  that 
the  question  relative  to  the  matter  at  issue  ought  not  to  be  looked 
at,  or  decided,  imder  the  influence  of  feeling  or  predilection,  but, 
like  all  similar  Questions,  must  be  determined  according  to  the 
facts  of  the  case.  It  is  easy  to  put  the  question — ^Aro  we,  or 
are  we  not  to  have  a  new  translation  of  the  Scriptures  ?  Or,  to 
put  it  in  a  less  startling  and  less  objectionable  form — Shall  we,  or 
shall  we  not,  have  a  faithful  revision  of  our  present  Authorized 
Version  ?  But  it  is  a  question  beset  with  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties, and  on  which  the  first  and  ripest  scholars  are  still  divided. 
While  there  are  those  who  feel  persuaded  that  such  a  reriman 
ought  to  come,  and  will  come  ; — men  who  Ix^lieve  that  "  if  a  few 
attempts  were  to  Ikj  made,  and  thev  were  to  meet  with  encourage- 
ment  and  sympathy,  sucli  a  stimulus  would  be  given  to  Biblical 
studies,  that  a  ver}'  few  years  would  elanse  before  England  might 
be  providcKl  vdxh.  a  company  of  wise  and  cunning  cnmsmen,  into 
whose  hands  slie  might  hoiK^fully  confide  her  jewel  of  most  pits 
cious  Drice  ;** — there  art^  others — and  these  neither  the  few  nor 
the  vulgar — who  are  seriously  impressed  w4th  the  idea  that  to 
attempt  any  such  translation  or  rt»>T8ion  would  indeed  be  "to 
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loosen  from  its  moorings  the  whole  religious  life  of  the  English 
people."     We  find  no  mult  with  Mr.  Craik  when  he  says — 

*'  There  are  manj  who  seem  to  take  little  or  no  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  there  are  not  a  few  others  whose  opinions  appear  to 
have  been  formed  without  any  care^  inquiiy  into  the  facts  of  the 
case,  or  any  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  reasons  that  may  be 
urged  on  both  sides  of  the  question  at  issue.  The  far  larger  number 
of  those  who  reverence  and  prize  their  Bibles  are  so  ul-informed 
respecting  the  grounds  on  which  a  revision  is  considered  desirable, 
that  they  are  not  at  present  in  a  position  to  give  any  opinion  which 
ought  to  weigh  with  others;  wlule  ofben  those  who  are  the  least 
instructed,  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  obstinately  attached  to 
the  sentiments  which  they  have  been  led  to  adopt." 

Qranted : — ^but  still  these  facts  do  not  lessen,  far  less  remove 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the  question.  Men  of  the  highest 
culture  and  of  the  widest  information — ^men  distinguished  equally 
for  their  learning  and  their  piety— shrink  from  such  a  task,  and 
are  afraid  to  commit  it  into  tne  hands  of  others.  It  is  in  men  of 
the  highest  attainments  that  we  find  the  deepest  humiliir^.  The 
ignorant  would  intrude  where  angels  would  retire ;  and  from  the 
ground  where  angels  would  linger  and  adore,  the  lovers  of  specu- 
lation  and  change  would  remove  to  a  still  greater  distance.  The 
question  is  not  whether  any  advantage  might  accrue  from  a  new 
translation  or  a  careful  revision  of  our  present  Version ;  but  whether 
the  advantage  would  counterbalance  the  risk — and  a  prodigious' 
risk  it  is — of  any  such  proposed  alteration  ? 

Tlic  subject  is  one  of  incalculable  importance,  not  so  much  in 
reference  to  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  to  its  bearinff 
on  the  true  intcrpretotion  of  Scripture.  Biblical  Criticism  and 
Exegesis  are  far  from  being  a  neglected  study  in  England ;  but 
then  the  critic  and  the  expositor,  if  he  would  successftiUy  prosecute 
his  work,  must  have  no  miperfect  knowledge  of  the  hm^ages  in 
which  the  Sacred  Books  were  orginally  written.  The  Bible  is  its 
own  interpreter.  Though  no  Scripture  is  of  any  private  inter- 
pretation or  self-solution — that  is  to  say,  while  no  one  passage 
can  be  understood  or  explained  without  a  reference  to  the  contents 
of  tlie  Book  as  a  whole,  yet,  when  taken  in  connection  with  other 
texts,  and  placed  mider  this  concentrated  light,  the  meaning 
comes  out  with  a  clearness  and  a  fullness  hitherto  unknown ;  for 
it  may  be  that  a  difiereut  translation  of  the  passa^  itself  will 
reveal  a  depth  and  degree  of  truth  never  before  perceived,  or  even 
thought  of. 

Of  this  fact  our  English  Bible  supplies  not  a  few  examples. 
We  confess  that  our  Author  puts  mrth  a  strong  plea  for  the 
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revision  of  our  Authorized  Version ;  and  we  are  one  with  him 
in  the  opinion,  that  by  such  a  revision  "  many  passages  which  are 
to  mere  English  readers  obscure,  would  become  plain ;  others, 
which  convey  no  meaning,  would  be  rendered  m  intelligible 
language  ;  and  many,  which  at  present  convey  a  wron^  impression 
of  the  sense,  would  be  found  to  express  the  meaning  vnth  accuracy 
and  clearness :"  but  our  deep  and  growing  conviction  is,  that  we 
are  not  yet  in  a  position  even  to  contemplate  such  an  imdertakin^. 
Without  depreciating  the  learning  of  our  coimtrj' — while  in  this 
respect  we  might  tdce  the  priority  and  the  precedence  of  every 
other  nation — our  erudition  and  our  riper  scholarship  have  never 
been  so  devoted  to  the  critical  investigation  of  the  Sacred  "Writings, 
as  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  any  immeoiate  or  more  successful  issue. 
And  if  in  Biblical  learning  and  Oriental  scholarship  men  were 
sufficiently  advanced  to  attempt  an  Authorized  Revision  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  still  a  question  whether,  in  making  the  effort,  we 
might  not  go  to  excess,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  end  which  we 
had  in  view.  We  are  jealous  of  the  integrity  of  our  existing 
Version.  With  all  its  imperfections  and  errors,  it  is  yet  a  full  and 
sufficient  expression  of  Revealed  Truth.  Let  what  revision  soever 
be  attempted — let  what  new  and  improved  translations  soever  be 
introduced — ^lot  what  modes  and  facilities  of  expression  soever  be 
insured — we  are  persuaded  that  no  new  doctrmo  would  emei^ 
into  the  light,  no  additional  truth  be  evolved,  no  unheard-of 
utterance  be  drawn  from  the  Eternal  Oracle. 

We  are  not  objecting  to  a  revision,  or  even  to  an  improved 
translation  of  the  Sacred  Books,  for  this  might  bo  a  positive  boon ; 
but  to  insure  such  an  end,  men  of  learning  and  ot  all  Christian 
Communions  must  give  themselves  to  the  profounder  studv,  and  in 
some  instances,  to  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Inspired  Writings ; 
and  ever  bearing  in  mind  that  they  are  dealing  with  a  Revelation 
from  God  to  man,  to  sacrifice  ever)' pn^judice  and  ever}*  predilection 
in  the  earnest  effort  to  reach  and  make  known  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  in  ever)'  iudindual  sentence  of  Ilis  Word. 

It  is  not  80  much  a  new  translation  or  even  a  revised  version 
that  we  need,  as  sounder  and  more  corre<!t  principles  of  inter* 

f)retati()n.  We  are  {n^v  to  admit,  that  at  the  Reformation  more 
ife  was  communicatcMi  to  Scripture  Kxegi^sis ;  that  Luther's  trans* 
lation  of  the  Bible  into  tlw  langiingi»  of  his  nation,  gave  a  mighty 
impulse  to  the  practical  int(Ti)n?tation  and  understanding  otim 
Sacnnl  Volume;  that  the  Commentiiries  of  Cal^-in  constituted  an 
epKh  in  that  i\^'  of  stirring  events,  and  that  not  a  few  followed 
in  his  track  with  brilliant  surcc'ss;  but  Sacred  Ilenneneutios  hare 
not  held  that  j)lace  in  the  Church  to  which  they  are  entitled,  to 
maintain  the  Church's  life  and  action.     The  readings  and  the 
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findings  of  the  private  Christian  are  ofken  in  advance  of  the  expo- 
sitions and  instructions  of  the  public  teacher.  The  pubKc  instructor 
often  narrows  the  field  of  knowledge  by  confining  himself  to  a 
certain  number  of  given  truths ;  forgetting  that  truth  is  a  unity, 
and  that  this  unity  can  only  be  realized  in  presenting  the  truth  m 
its  sublime  integrity  or  completeness.  To  msure  this,  no  mode  is 
so  effectual  or  so  certain  as  the  exegetical  or  expository  style  of 
teaching.  Not  only  is  it  best  adapted  to  elucidate  the  text,  but 
it  gives  a  breadth  and  a  depth  to  tiie  words  of  Scripture  hitherto 
unperceived  and  unthought  of.  The  harmony  of  Revelation  strikes 
the  mind  with  all  the  force  of  a  new  discovery.  What  before  ap- 
peared enigmatical  and  difficult  of  solution,  appears  plain  and 
obvious ;  and  what  was  obscure  and  hidden,  now  stands  out  in 
the  clearest  light.  To  this  fact  Mr.  Craik  gives  his  full  and  hearty 
assent : — 

"  Let  it  be  firmly  maintained  that  a  lowly  heart,  and  a  dependent, 
prayerfxil  frame  of  spirit,  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  for  enabhng 
the  reader  to  profit  by  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  than  the  posses- 
sion of  the  profomidest  learning,  apart  fi'om  spirituality  of  mind  and 
rectitude  of  purpose ;  and  that  a  prayerfdl  reading  of  the  English 
Translation  will  secure,  for  the  humble  and  unlettered  disciple,  a 
higher  degree  of  attainment  in  Divine  knowledge,  than  can  be  ac- 
quired through  the  aid  of  unsanctified  learning,  however  profound 
or  extensive.  In  short,  let  those  who  cannot  read  the  original 
languages  of  Scripture,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to 
acquire  them,  be  satisfied  and  thankful  that  they  can  read,  in  their 
own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of  God ;  and  let  them  prize  the 
privilege  of  a  translated  Bible  as  one  of  their  choicest  blessings." 

Moreover,  our  Author  is  forced  to  admit — and  who  is  not  P — 
"  that  the  Authorized  Version  is  on  the  whole  admirably  exe- 
cuted;  that  it  is  perfectly  adequate  for  the  instruction  of  the 
believing  reader  in  all  the  leadmg  essential  verities  of  our  Holy 
Faith  ;  that  it  furnishes  a  far  more  faithful  representation  of  the 
Hebrew  original  than  either  the  Greek  Septuagint  or  the  Latin 
Vulgate ;  and  that,  in  fine,  when  regarded  ajs  a  whole,  it  may  be 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  any  other  English  Translation.'*  "We 
are,  therefore,  inclined  to  think  that  what  we  might  gain  in 
accuracy  in  a  new  translation,  we  should  more  than  lose  in  strength 
and  beauty.  There  are  thousands  of  texts  which  would  have  not 
half  their  value  or  significance,  if  they  were  rendered  in  other  than 
strong  Anglo-Saxon  words.  As  a  mere  literary  production,  the 
Bible  is  the  most  perfect  repository  of  our  mother  tongue.  No- 
where else  is  our  language  so  pure,  rich,  and  full — a  fact  which 
endears  it  no  less  to  the  man  oi  letters  than  to  the  most  illiterate 
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and  untauglit.  This  of  itself  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  wo  shotdd 
pause  before  we  even  contemplate  so  serious  a  change  as  that 
which  is  involved  in  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible.  The  change 
would  produce  such  a  revulsion  as  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  true  piety.  The  very  language  or  words  of  the  Book, 
are,  in  the  popular  mind,  inseparable  from  its  truths.  And  to 
whomsoever  the  work  might  be  conmiitted,  it  would  never  be  so 
well  done.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  have  but  to  refer  to  the 
labours  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  We  know  of  very  few 
new  translations,  even  of  isolated  texts  or  passages,  which  we 
Gould  substitute  for  the  reading  of  our  present  Version. 

The  whole  subject  challenges  the  closest  inquiry;  and  we 
accept  the  work  of  Mr.  Craik  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
the  future  settlement  of  the  point  at  issue. 


II. 
THE  NEOLOGICiVL  TENDENCIES  OF  THE  AGE. 

"  Have  you  seen  your  uncle's  Letters  on  Inspiration,  which,  I  belierey 
are  to  bo  published?'*  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  to  Mr.  Jostice  Coleridge^ 
regarding  '*  The  Confessions  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit,"  left  for  post* 
humous  pubUcation  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge.  "  They  are  well 
fitted  to  break  ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentoua  question 
which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions — the  gpneatest, 
perhaps,  that  has  ever  been  given  since  the  discovery  of  the  fidMbood 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Poikj's  infallibility."  And  again,  referring  to 
the  modern  modifications  made  upon  the  doctrine  of  Inspiration : — 
**  We  know  that  the  Catholics  look  with  as  great  horror  on  the  oon- 
seqacnces  of  denying  the  infalhbility  of  the  Church,  as  yon  can  do 
on  those  of  denying  the  entire  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  that, 
to  come  nearer  to  the  point,  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  in  points 
of  physical  science  were  once  insisted  on  as  strictly  as  it  is  now  maiii- 
tained  with  regard  to  matter  of  history.  Now,  it  may  be  correct  to 
deny  their  inspiration  in  one  and  not  in  the  other ;  but  I  think  it  is 
hard  to  ascribe  the  one  opinion  to  anything  morally  faulty  more  than 
the  other.'*  These  paswiges  plainly  imply,  if  they  do  not  diractty 
proclaim,  the  mission  of  the  Progressive  School  of  Modem  Theoloffj ; 
and  latitudinarian  as  Dr.  Arnold  was,  we  can  scarocly  doubt  tJDAt| 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  formed  an  associate  in  that  ecclesiastaedl 
phalanx — the  authors  of  **  Essays  and  lieviews  '* — where  the  stMV 
cessors  and  continuators  botli  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  and  Dr. 
Arnold  are  found.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the  statement  is  mada 
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which  is  repeated  ad  nauseam  elsewhere,  that  jnst  as  the  &lsehood 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  formed  the  grand  discovery 
of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  so  the  falsehood  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  is  the  destined 
discovery  of  the  new  Reformation  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
demolition  of  this  ecclesiastical  idol — Bibliolatry,  as  they  love  to  style 
it — does  not  necessarily,  however,  involve  the  destruction  of  that 
systematic  theology,  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic,  which  dates  its  origin 
from  the  birth  of  Protestantism.  It  is  quite  true  that  hosts  of  eccle- 
siastical  radicals  are  prepared  to  raze  the  Churches  of  Christendom 
to  their  very  foundations — erase  every  article  from  the  Christian 
creed — trample  down  every  barrier  to  communion — extend  universal 
toleration  to  the  national  community,  and  hold  out  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  to  all  and  sundry  without  exception,  in  accordance  with 
their  cosmopolitan  *'  schemes  of  comprehension."  But  if  we  may 
place  any  reliance  upon  their  published  professions,  there  is  a  large 
class  of  orthodox  Christians  who  reject  simplicUer  the  doctrine  of 
the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures — ^lately  retracted  even 
by  Gaussen  himself — assert  the  fact  of  Theopneustic  revelation,  but 
refuse  assent  to  modem  theories,  sanctioned  neither  by  the  Scriptures 
nor  the  creed  of  Christendom,  and  desiderate  a  doctrinal  expression 
of  their  sentiments  consistent  with  the  conclusions  of  Biblical  criti- 
cism. No  doubt  that  class  is  divisible  into  numerous  parties,  ranging 
between  the  literal  and  latitudinarian  interpreters  of  Divine  reve- 
lation ;  and  we  envy  no  doctor  or  assembly  of  divines  the  perform- 
ance of  the  task  of  settling  a  standard  of  belief  acceptable  even  to 
the  acknowledged  champions  of  evangelical  orthodoxy.  The  former 
class  are  thorough  ecclesiastical  revolutionists,  and  are  appropriately 
styled  Neologians  in  mulam  partem ;  whereas,  although  the  latter 
are  strictly  and  etymologically  speaking,  propagators  of  Neology,  we 
apply  the  term  in  hofiam  partem,  and  baptize  them  Constitutional 
Ecclesiastical  Reformers,  and  Reforming  Theologians.  Let  us  sur- 
vey their  respective  camps. 

No  phrase  could  be  more  happily  descriptive  of  the  present  tran- 
sition period  than  "  the  age  of  criticism,**  for  the  most  rigid  sticklers 
after  orthodoxy  must  admit  the  clamant  necessity  both  of  destructive 
and  constructive  criticism.  The  ecclesiastical  problem  of  the  age — 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Divine  Inspiration — (for  it  is  the  point  on 
which  hinges  the  authority  of  Divine  Revelation) — is  approached 
alike  by  friends  and  foes  in  every  conceivable  form.  Excluding  all 
consideration  of  the  defences,  questionable  and  unquestionable,  of 
this  doctrine,  time  would  fail  us  even  to  point  out  the  covert  and 
open  attacks  to  which  it  is  perpetually  subjected.  All  the  world 
knows  that  Samuel  Xajlor  Coleridge  took  the  shoes  from  off  his  feet 
when  ho  trod  and  broke  the  holy  ground  in  his  "  Confessions  of  an 
Inquiring  Spirit,'*  and  reverentially  proceeded  to  hurl  away  what, 
according  to  his  "  private  judgment,"  he  considered  the  superstitious 
rubbish  which  had  accumulated  during  the  course  of  several  millen- 
niums, and  unveil  the  primitive  Word,  stamped  and  authenticated 
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with,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord."  That  sacred  residnnm,  however,  was 
soon  ruthlessly  snatched  bj  numerous  hosts  both  of  lay  and  clerical 
opponents,  subjected  to  critical  and  analytical  experiments ;  and  the 
report  has  been  lately  issued  byMacnaught,with  the  evident  approval 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  English  clergy,  that  it  has  completely  eva- 
porated during  the  Straussian  process.  And  although  the  Cambridge 
Essayists  and  Oxford  Reviewers  have  prudently  eschewed  the  direct 
discussion  of  this  testing  topic,  we  much  mistake  the  tone  and  tenor 
of  their  joint  productions,  if  they  do  not  laugh  in  their  sleeves  at  the 
results  of  destructive  criticism.  That  F.  Newman,  Greg,  Mackaj, 
Carlyle,  Strauss,  Comte,  Parker,  and  Emerson,  not  to  mention  the 
minor  prophets  of  modernity,  reduce  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
"New  Testaments  to  the  low  level  of  national  literatures,  and  trace 
their  common  source  to  the  productive  genius  of  humanity,  is  well 
known.  And  the  announcement  of  the  foundation  of  a  Cosmopolitan 
Pantheon  for  the  reception  of  the  statues  of  Confucius,  Zoroaster, 
Moses,  Jesus  Christ,  !Mahomet,  and  Joe  Smith,  and  dedicated  **  anx 
Grands  Hommes,"  will  scarcely  excite  the  hoiTor,  much  less  awaken 
the  astonishment,  of  our  liberal  and  tolerant  age.  Tempora  mutaniur 
et  no8  matamur  in  ill  is. 

That  ecclesiastical  reformation  is  necessary,  will  be  readily  acknow- 
ledged by  men  of  all  phases  of  religious  opinion,  and  is  implied  in 
the  very  titles  of  the  volumes  daily  issuing  from  the  public  press, 
not  only  in  Britain,  but  also  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 
Witness  "  The  Eclipse  of  Faith,"  and  "  The  Restoration  of  Belief," 
titles  which  might  form  aj)propriate  captions  to  the  cnrrent  and 
corresponding  series  of  contemporary  religious  publications.  Asso- 
ciations have  been  formed,  and  demands  are  daily  made,  for  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy,  and  even  of  the  Articles  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Proposals  and  overtures  for  the  revision  and  curtailment 
of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  Divines,  have  been  made  to  the  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  Assem- 
blies of  the  Churches  of  Scotland.  Nay,  the  23rd  chapter  of  the 
Confession  of  Faith,  relating  to  the  authority  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
has  already  been  subjected  to  excision  by  the  United  Presbyterian 
Cliurch  of  Scotland,  and  a  declaratory  enactment  regarding  the  same 
subject  insei*ted  into  the  authorized  standards  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland.  The  Congregational  Churches,  it  is  almost  nnnecc^ssary 
to  state,  rejoice  in  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  Protestant 
Confessional — the  liberty  wlierewith  Christ  makes  His  people  free. 
The  sanction  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  we  make  bold  to  say,  has 
been  obtained  for  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testanient^s,  and  only  awaits  the  appointment  of  a  suitable  and  select 
Committee  for  carrying  the  Herculean  task  into  execution.  The 
Psalms  of  David,  owing  to  their  non-adaptation  to  the  Christian 
Dispensation,  have  fallen  into  almost  general  desuetude,  and  been 
superaeded  by  a  Christian  Hymnology  accommodated  to  the  spiritual 
progress  of  humanity,  more  especially  amongst  the  anendowed 
Chui'ches  of  Christendom.     And,  finally,  without  alluding  in  detaU 
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to  modem  pulpit  eloquence  and  oratory,  and  the  current  doctrinal 
presentation  of  popular  Protestantism,  no  one  can  fail  to  notice  that 
our  theological  professors  and  Protestant  preachers  have  imbibed 
the  cautious  spirit  of  Butler,  displayed  in  the  following  passage,  in 
which  the  fact  of  the  Atonement  of  Christ  is  asserted,  but  all  £iow- 
ledge  of  the  rationale  or  philosophy  of  this  fiindamental  doctrine  of 
Christianity  is  disclaimed : — 

"  How  and  in  what  particular  way  it  (the  Atonement  of  Christ) 
had  this  efficacy  (for  obtaining  pardon  of  sin),  there  are  not  wanting 
persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain ;  but  1  do  not  find  that  the 
Scripture  has  explained  it.  We  seem  to  be  very  much  in  the  dark 
concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  ancients  understood  atonement 
to  be  made — i.  e.  pardon  to  be  obtained  by  sacrifices ;  and  if  the 
Scripture  has,  as  surely  it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ  mysterious — left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed — all  conjectures 
about  it  must  be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain. 
Kor  has  any  one  reason  to  complain  for  want  of  further  information, 
unless  he  can  show  his  claim  to  it."  (Butler's  '*  Analogy  of  Religion : 
On  the  Appointment  of  a  Mediator  and  Redeemer.") 

Take  the  most  cursoiy  glance  at  the  volumes,  speeches,  essays, 
and  articles  which  have  Deen  suggested  by  the  Tricentenary  of  the 
Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  the  rapid  survey  will  at 
once  strengthen  the  conviction  that  religious  intelligence  has  made  a 
gigantic  stride  during  the  course  of  the  throe  last  centuries,  and  lend 
confirmation  to  our  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  a  modification  of  the 
Creed  stereotyped  at  that  eventful  period.  Most  undoubtedly  *' these 
are  the  days  of  advance — the  days  of  the  men  of  mind."  The  praises 
not  only  of  the  Reformers,  but  of  the  precursors  of  the  Reformers, 
are  duly  celebrated ;  but  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  Refor- 
mation commemoration  is  the  cautious,  calm,  and  calculating  dis- 
crimination exemplified  in  at  once  awarding  due  honour  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Reformation,  and  pointing  out  the  characteristic  defects 
both  of  the  men  and  the  movement  which  they  inaugurated.  Not 
long  ago  the  bare  insinuation  that  "  the  work  of  God  " — "  the 
glorious  Reformation  " — was  marred  by  any  of  those  defects  com- 
mon to  political  and  ecclesiastical  occurrences,  or  that  John  Calvin 
was  implicated  in  the  judicial  murder  of  Michael  Servetus,  would 
have  been  followed  with  the  charge  of  infidelity.  Now,  thanks  to 
Rilliet's  narrative,  extracted  fix)m  the  archives  of  (Geneva — Calvin's 
letters,  edited  by  Jules  Bonnet,  and  the  Baconian  spirit  of  the  age, 
Protestant  professors,  belonging  to  the  straitest  sects  of  the  Pro- 
testants, can  stand  up  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  the  very 
stronghold  of  Calvinism,  and  expose  the  errors  of  the  age  of  the 
Reformation — the  credulity,  over-legislation,  inquisitorial  discipline, 
misinterpretation  and  mi3application  of  Scripture,  indifference  to 
social  refinement  and  art,  exhibited  by  the  reforming  divines  of  three 
centuries  ago.  Yes,  Protestant  Doctors,  who  claim  to  be  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Scottish  Worthies,  and  do  not  blush  to  declare  that 
they  do  not  confess  by  the  Confession  of  Faith,  are  lauded  to  the 
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echo  while  they  brand  the  reformers  with  being  "  opinionatively 
proud,  imperiously  insolent,  contemptuous,  impatient  of  contradiction 
or  dissent  towards  their  brethren ;"  and  importing  Church  establish- 
ments, not  a  little  of  the  doctrines  of  the  priesthood,  and  of  Ihe 
mysterious  and  mystical  power  of  the  Sacraments,  into  Protestantism; 
and  mutiplying  the  articles  to  be  confessed,  in  order  to  ministerial 
and  Christian  communion   and   fellowship,   to   a  most  exorbitant 
length.   The  very  foundations  of  Protestantism — viz.  the  Bible — ^the 
Rule  of  Faith,  and  the  right  of  private  judgment — ^are  subjected  to 
inspection  and  examination  by  Protestant  dignitaries,  and  pronounced 
safe  and  very  good,  in  theory,  amidst  shouts  of  applause.     We  say, 
in  theory ;  for  how  have  these  Protestant  Canons  operated  in.  practice 
during  the  course  of  the  three  last  centuries  ?     Review  either  the 
ecclesiastical  polities  or  theological  systems  of  modem  Christendom, 
commencing  with  high-flying  Anglicanism  and  closing  with  low  and 
licentious  Mormonism — their  number  is  legion,  in  the  stead  of  the 
one  holy  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  of  Protestantism  ;  and  "  The 
Annual  Register"  bears  testimony  that  the  process  of  ecclesiastical 
disintegration  is  carried  on  in  an  increasing  ratio.     Query  : — GKven 
42  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Britain  dissociated  from  the  Church 
in  1851,  what  length  of  time  must  elapse  before  the  accelerated  course 
of  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression  ends  in  the  comiplete 
dissolution  of  ecclesiastical  organizations  ?     The  solution  of  that 
problem  did  not  probably  come  within  the  range  of  the  objects  pro- 
posed by  "  The  Anti- State- Church  Association  ;"  but  if  you  apply 
the  Protestant  dictum  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  stringently, 
the  question  starts  itself  for  discussion : — Is  there  any  legitimate 
resting-place  between  Popish  infallibility  and  Protestant  individuality? 
And  if  there  is  not — as,  according  to  the  received  theory,  which  em- 
bodies the  soul  of  Protestantism,  there  is  not — ecclesiastical  authority 
must  fall  to  the  ground,  creeds  and  confessions  be  swept  away,  and 
the  fullest,  freest  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  consistent 
with  the  preservation  of  social  order,  be  accorded  to  each  individual 
of  the  universal  family  of  humanity.     New  wine  must  be  put  into 
new  bottles. 

We  have  thus,  preliminary  to  our  principal  design,  simply  scanned 
the  summa  fastigia  rerum  of  revolutionary  and  reformatory  Neology, 
i.e.  Neology  Proper,  and  ecclesiastical  reformation ;  presented  the 
aspect  which  the  present  transition  period  of  modem  Christendom 
assumes  to  an  unprejudiced  spectator  (as  every  impartial  critic  ought 
to  be) ;  and  as  we  have  no  intention  of  trespassing  upon  the  patience 
of  our  readers  by  adding  another  to  the  thousand  and  one  modem 
theories  of  inspiration,  or  extracting  the  "  Essence  of  Christianity," 
for  the  chimerical  purpose  of  restoring  ecclesiastical  unity  and  uni- 
formity, we  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  sonie  of  the  prominent  causes 
and  probable  consequences  of  these  contemporary  ecclesiastical  move- 
ments. 

Strange  as  it  may  sound  in  the  ears  of  some  ecclesiastical  parties, 
first  and  foremost  amongst  the  causes  of  modem  Neology,  we  assign 
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THE  PROGRESSION  OF  IDEAS,  to  HBO  a  general  term,  mclnsiye  of  science, 
art,  literature,  and  philosophy  as  well  as  theology.  That  Protestants 
should  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  dating  all  modem  religious  move- 
ments from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  easily  accounted  for,  perceptible  as  is  only  *'  darkness  visible  "  in 
the  immediate  background,  and  thoroughly  unobjectionable  where 
reference  is  made  to  that  section  only  of  universal  history.      The 
common  method  both  of  writing  and  studying  ecclesiastical  history 
favours  the  practice ;  for  the  dominant  sects  of  modem  Christendom 
ignore  the   ecclesiastical  history  recorded  •  in  the    "  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,"  and  select  their  types  and  models  not  from  the  Primitive 
Christian  Church,  but  from  the  Churches  of  the  Beformation.     The 
Popish  controversy  at  once  fosters  and  counteracts  the  inveterate 
habit :  fosters  it  when  the  Protestant  boasts  of  the  *'  glorious  Befor- 
mation "  from  Popish  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  counteracts  it 
when  the  disputant  is  driven  from  post  to  pillar,  from  century  to 
century,  in  the  course  either  of  Popish  or  Puseyite  discussion,  to  the 
original  foundations  of  Christianity.     But  whenever  we  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  we  must  neither  restrict  our 
attention  to  the  epoch  of  the  Reformation  nor  the  era  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  mount  at  once  to  the  commencement  of  the  race,  start 
from  the  cradle  of  humanity  at  creation,  watch  his  chequered  career 
during  infancy,  youthhood,  and  adolescence,  survey  the  course  of 
universal  history  during  the  lapse  of  time,  and  only  conclude  the 
consideration  of  the  Divine  method  of  government  and  education  bj 
including  in  our  estimate  the  future,  final,  and  universal  oonsumma- 
tion — a  course  which  we  are  led  to  pursue  by  studying  our  modem 
Christologies  and  historologies  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  coin  an 
abbreviated  sy nonyme  for  the  circumlocutory  phraseology  of  "  Philo- 
Bophy  of  History  ").       Take  up,  then,  any  well  digested  history  of 
scieuce  or  philosophy,  philosophy  of  history  or  religion,  all  of  them 
'*  provisional "   in    our    estimation,    e.g.   the  works   of   Whewell, 
Sclilegel,  Dove,  and  Morell :  the  fundamental  law  of  progress  which 
pervades  the  universe  lies  at  the  basis  of  one  and  all  without  excep- 
tion ;  and  nothing  is  more  prominently  exhibited  by  their  respective 
authors  than  the  progression  of  ideas,  to  which  we  have  assigned  the 
iii*st  and  foremost  place  in  the  causes  of  modem  Neology  and  ecclesi- 
astical innovation.       Professing,  however,  as  do  tkree  classes  of 
theorists,  to  furnish  the  only  correct  explanation  of  the  periodic  evo- 
lution of  ideas,  we  must  take  our  choice  amongst  these  competitors 
for  public  acceptance.       The  first,  Newman's  Theory  of  Develop- 
ment, may  be  compared  to  the  stem  of  a  tree  which  buds  blossoms, 
hears  apples  of  Sodom,  and  developes  into  rottenness  and  corruption 
The  second,  Comte's  Theory,  to  those  parasitic  plants,  woodbines, 
and  ivies  which  suck  out  the  sap  and  decorate  the  trunk  during  the 
period  of  decadence.     And  the  third.  Dove's  Theory  of  Human 
Progression,  to  a  noble  stock,  which  attains  its  full  and  fruitful 
maturity  during  the  course  of  gradual  and  harmonious  development. 
The  worship  of  Mary,  springs  as  spontaneously  from  the  soil  of  the 
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human  heart  as  the  adoration  of  Jesus,  according  to  Newman's 
retrogressive  and  Romanistic  system.  The  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  of  Comte*s  positive  philosophy,  is  prostration  ;  first,  during  the 
Fetischistic  period,  before  a  black  stone  ;  secondly,  during  the  Poly- 
theistic period,  in  presence  of  all  the  deities  crowding  the  National 
Pantheon ;  and  thirdly,  during  the  Monotheistic  period,  before  the 

**  Father  of  all ;  in  every  age. 
In  every  clime  adored 
By  taint,  by  lavage,  and  by  sage, 
Jehovah,  Jove,  or  Lord :" 

whilst  the  children  of  humanity  bow  before  "  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God  *'  during  the  Patriarchal  and  Jewish,  as  well  as  during 
the  Christian  Dispensation,  in*  accordance  with  Dove's  Christian 
Philosophy  of  History  and  Religion.  Be  it  understood,  however, 
that  though  we  have  selected  Dove's  Theory  of  Human  Progression 
as  a  type  of  a  Christian  philosophy  of  history,  we  do  not  deem  it 
unexceptionable,  a  remark  which  we  are  inclined  to  extend  to  the 
traditional  treatment  of  the  subject — the  connection  and  relations  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament — (Jroly's  three  Cycles  of  Revelation,  as 
well  as  our  popular  Christologies.  Their  errors  are  too  numerous  to 
be  specified  in  this  place,  and  they  are  specially  defective  on  account 
of  excluding  all  consideration  of  that  influence  which  contemporary 
nationalities  exercised  over  the  Christian  institutes  and  institutions. 
The  only  attempt  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice  to  supply  this 
desideratum,  is  the  Essay  of  Dr.  Temple  on  the  "  Education  of 
Humanity" — an  essay,  however,  which  only  furnishes  a  few  hints  and 
suggestions.  Notwithstanding  the  obvious  defects  which  characterisa 
our  modem  Christologies,  no  student  of  Sacred  Scripture  can  be  at 
a  loss  to  discover  the  struggle  of  ecclesiastical  centralization  and 
localization,  familism  with  nationalism,  multitudinism  with  indivi- 
dualism, and  the  introduction  of  Neological  views  (as  they  would 
be  termed ;)  first,  when  Patriarchism  gave  way  to  Judaism,  and 
secondly,  when  Judaism  was  superseded  by  Christianism,  not  to 
mention  various  other  subordinate  transition  periods.  Perpetual 
contact  with  Oriental  and  Occidental,  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  Persiaii, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  nationalities,  subjected  Jewish  institu- 
tions ;  e.g.  more  especially  during  the  latter  period  of  nmtioiud 
existence,  to  a  gnuiual  process  of  friction  and  fractionalisatioii. 
Popular  reactionary  schools  arose ; — indeed,  the  dominant  Jewish 
sects  at  the  advent  of  Christ — Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes — 
find  their  counterparts  in  the  three  modem  schools  to  which  wehairo 
already  referred.  Nor  did  the  mythologies  of  these  nations  asoftpa 
the  result  of  that  destructive  o()eration ;  for  **  the  stone  cut  Ottt  oC 
the  mountain  without  hands/'  ground  them  to  powder,  and  tliej 
were  swept  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  "  The  people  which  sttl 
in  darkness  saw  great  light.''  The  eclipse  of  Faith  preceded  tlid 
restoration  of  Belief 
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So  mncli  for  the  pliilosopliy  of  Neology,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
dignify  our  observations  with  that  honorary  title.  The  operation  of 
the  fundamental  law  of  progress  is  exemplified  in  the  evolution  of 
the  sciences  at  successive  stages  of  the  life  of  humanity,  as  may  be 
observed  by  a  perusal  of  Whewell's  "  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences."  Accordingly,  when  we  trace  the  origin  of  our  modem 
sciences  since  the  revival  of  literature,  we  find  that  their  discoveries 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  Bibhcal  criticism  and  interpretation 
as  well  as  dogmatic  theology ;  and,  without  professing  to  adhere  to 
strict  chronological  order,  we  instance  the  study  of  the  science  of 
History,  inclusive  of  Archasology,  as  a  second  prolific  source  of 
modem  Neology.  That  the  life-period  of  nations  corresponds  to  all 
the  diversities  of  the  individual  term  of  existence  upon  earfch,  is 
divisible  into  the  stages  of  infancy,  youthhood,  and  adolescence,  and 
is  distinguishable  by  peculiar  political  and  ecclesiastical  institutions — 
in  a  word,  that  empires  rise,  decline,  and  fall,  fulfil  their  respective 
missions  according  to  Divine  appointment,  are  facts  and  doctrines 
which  obtained  early  recognition ;  and  the  series  of  epochs — golden, 
silvern,  brazen,  and  iron — ^based  upon  ruins,  remains,  and  reliquary 
inscriptions,  into  which  the  historic  life  of  humanity  has  been  divided 
by  the  archaeologist,  bears  attestation  to  their  general  correctness. 
Judging  i&om  the  incidental  allusions  made  to  the  subject  both  by 
the  earlier  and  later  penmen  of  Scripture,  and  especially  by  Paul, 
the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (*EOvrf)y  who  declared  "  the  mvstery  hid 
from  ages  *'  (to  fivarqpiov  to  airoK€KpvfL€vov  Sltto  tQv  dioyvQiv),  and 
that  Christ  came  in  "  the  fulness  of  times  "  (irXrfpfofia  tCiv  Koipow), 
not  only  were  the  successive  seons  or  periods  pre-arranged,  but  the 
very  sites  and  scones  of  the  various  empires  were  prescribed  by  Him 
who  **  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  ap- 
pointed and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation."  So  far,  at  least,  there 
appeared  to  be  a  general  concurrence  between  the  Scriptural  and 
the  extra- Scriptural  authors.  But  when  the  extant  national  records 
of  antiquity  were  submitted  to  modem  critical  inspection,  according 
to  the  scientific  method  of  "  Comparative  History,"  immediate  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  was  passed  upon  the  blended  mass  of  fact 
and  fiction — traditionary,  legendary,  and  mythological  lore — by 
indignant  scepticism.  Far  from  making  any  exception  in  favour  of 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  rampant  disbelief  gloried  not  only  in  classi- 
fying them  with  the  sacred  writings  of  heathendom,  but,  in  proportion 
to  the  superiority  wliich  they  claimed,  in  assigning  them  a  position 
of  inferiority  in  comparison  with  the  classic  literatures  of  antiquity. 
Now,  when  we  remind  our  readers  of  the  fact,  cognisable  to  the 
veriest  tyro  in  Biblical  criticism,  that  our  theological  doctors  differ 
in  their  interpretations  regarding  the  earliest  paragraphs  of  the 
Mosaic  record  ;  that  the  utmost  diversity  exists  amongst  evangelical 
critics  regarding  the  fact  of  the  fall  of  humanity,  which  necessitated 
the  remedial  scheme  of  Christianity ;  that  one  styles  the  record  a 
literal  historical  narrative,  while  others  do  not  hesitate  to  designate  it 
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either  a  fable,  an  allegory,  or  an  Oriental  apologue — can  we,  after 
all,  express  astonishment  that  Scepticism  should  rank  both  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  containing  as  thej  do  the  records  of  endless 
anomalies,  supernatural  incidents  and  occurrences,  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  legendary  literatures  of  antiquity  ?  Take  the  historical 
and  miraculous  evidences  of  Christianity  conjointly,  and  will  thej 
bear  the  stress  which  was  laid  upon  them  by  the  reforming  divines 
of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  We  trow  not.  Accordingly  they  assume 
a  subordinate  rank,  and  the  internal  and  experimental  evidences  are 
most  prominently  exhibited  in  our  modem  polemical  discussions. 
The  very  fact,  moreover,  that  no  attestation  whatever  of  the  super- 
natural incidents  which  are  questioned  by  modem  Scepticism  has 
as  yet  been  furnished  by  archasology  (a  fact  of  which  sceptics  are 
not  slow  in  reminding  us),  should  at  least,  in  the  meantime,  enforce 
the  commendable  practice.  The  solution  of  all  the  problems  started 
for  discussion  does  not  of  course  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  brief 
article.  Sufficient  for  us  that  we  point  out  their  actual  existenoey 
their  nature  and  their  difficulty,  the  risk  of  opinionative  divergence, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  for  the  exercise  of  critical  skill  and 
Christian  subtlety — a  duty  which  we  persist  in  performing  by  namtng 
a  third  source  of  Neological  ideas,  viz.  the  Science  of  Ethnoloot. 

Closely  connected  as  is  the  science  of  ethnology  with  comparative 
history,  the  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  on  historoiogy  are 
equally  applicable  to  its  illustration  and  exposition.  Given: — The 
language,  literature,  laws,  institutions,  manners,  and  customs  of  the 
races  of  humanity,  both  in  antiquity  and  modernity — Have  they 
sprung  from  one  or  divers  centres  of  distribution,  according  to  tlia 
opposite  theories  of  the  unity  and  diversity  of  the  races  of  mankind  ? 
That  is  the  ouestion  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  ethnologist,  the 
details  of  which  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  popular  treatises  opcm 
that  subject — e.g,  ^^Prichard^s  Physical  History  of  the  Races  of  Man- 
kind." The  conclusions  of  this  latter  theory  would  undoubtedly  dash 
(notwithstanding  the  expression  of  Hugh  Miller's  opinion  to  the 
contrary)  with  the  facts  recorded  in  Sacred  Scripture.  Bni  we  con- 
Bider  ourselves  at  full  liberty  to  ignore  a  novel  hypothesis  nnnaoes* 
sarily  framed  to  account  for  mere  external  and  epidermal  divenities 
of  the  human  physique ^  explicable  by  the  well-known  operation  of 
chemical  and  climatical  agencies.  And,  according  to  eitner  theory, 
the  standard  of  rectitude  established  by  Paul  vindicates  the  jnstioe 
and  equity  of  the  UniverKul  Governor  of  the  nations  in  the  dnj  of 
judgment — "  For  when  the  Gentiles  (*E^)  which  have  not  the  law 
do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these,  having  not  tlid 
law,  are  a  law  to  theniKclves  ;  for  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  jnafc 
before  God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified."  The  hi 
or  Di\nne  origin  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  institates  and 
tions — the  laws,  moral,  judicial,  and  ceremonial,  pecoltar  to 
and  modem  races  of  humanity — is,  as  must  be  admitted  on  all 
a  nodus  vindicfi  dig  mis.  The  origin  of  sacrifices — e,g. — a  topic  whiflh 
lies  in  the  heart  of  Christianity,  not  with  standing  the 
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tomes  wliicli  profess  to  trace  them  to  diyine  appointment — ^is  still  a 
moot  point  amongst  modem  divines.  Nay,  the  origin  of  language 
itself,  which  strictly  includes  the  former,  considered  as  a  mode  of 
expressing  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  race,  still  remains  sub  lite 
amongst  linguists  and  philologists.  To  cite  only  a  single  instance 
illustrative  of  the  influence  exercised  by  ethnological  studies  in  the 
progress  of  Biblical  criticism,  we  may  mention  that  Hengstenberg, 
whose  works  are  employed  as  text-books  in  our  evangelical  schools  of 
theology,  traces  both  Egyptian  references  and  affinities  in  the  Mosaic, 
judicial,  and  sacrificial  institutions,  as  well  as  in  the  Sumptuary  laws 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  in  the  IJrim  and  Thummim,  Cherubiin  and 
Sphinxes,  Azazel,  the  Red  Heifer,  and  the  distinction  of  foods,  vest- 
ments, &C. ;  some  of  which  are  styled  less  conspicuous  and  more 
doubtful,  but  others  undeniable  and  incontrovertible.  The  various 
modes  of  accounting  for  these  institutional  affinities  we  must  leave 
unnoticed,  and  proceed  to  advert  to  the  cognate  science  of  PHiLOLoaT 
as  a  fourth  cause  of  modem  Neology. 

The  grammatical  structure  and  affinities  of  ancient  and  modem 
languages  furnish  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
unity  of  the  human  species  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most 
potent  causes  of  those  diversities  of  opinion  which  prevail  regarding 
the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  embodying  the  extant 
primitive  Hebrew,  and  involving  collation  with  oriental  and  occi- 
dental literature.  Co-extensive  as  is  the  science  of  '^  comparative 
philology"  with  universal  literature,  the  modem  doctor  who  professes 
to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  sacred  interpreter,  must  lay,  or  at  least 
would  require  to  lay  claim  to  the  possession  of  universal  genius. 
The  apparatus  criUmis  indispensable  for  the  adequate  performance  of 
the  duties  of  a  Scriptural  interpreter  bulks  larger  every  year,  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  intellectual  progress  of  humanity,  ifot  only 
must  he  be  familiar  with  the  collation  of  MSS.  bearing  the  hiero- 
gl}^hic  remains  of  oriental  and  occidental  literature — ^he  must 
also  bo  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  latest  discoveries,  historical, 
ethnographical,  topographical,  geographical,  physical,  scientific, 
philological,  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  in  the  presentation  of 
systematic  theology.  Where  is  the  clergyman  or  layman  intel- 
lectually and  spiritually  armed  cap'd-pie  for  the  execution  of  the 
task  ?  Echo  answers — **  Where  ?  "  Practical  conmientaries,  critical 
and  hermeneutical  manuals,  representing  every  phase  of  religious 
opinion,  are  pouring  from  the  press  in  Britain,  Europe,  and  America ; 
and  yet,  startling  as  the  fact  sounds  when  enunciated,  the  Christian 
Church  in  the  19th  century  cannot  point  the  student  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  to  a  recognized  principle  of  Biblical  interpretation  !  Why 
did  "  the  Restoration  of  Behef "  come  to  such  an  abrupt  termina- 
tion ?  Hear  the  confessions  of  Isaac  Taylor  himself: — "Better 
than  an  attempt  to  refute,  one  by  one,  the  captious  and  nugatory 
objections  that  have  lately  been  urged  in  justification  of  disbelief 
would  be,  as  I  think,  the  establishing  of  a/n  intelligible  and  defensible 
principU  of  Biblical  interpretation^  from  a  misapprehension  ef  which^ 
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8iich  ohjectionSj  one  and  aU,  derive  the  semblance  of  importance  whieh 
they  may  possess.''  Unless  we  mistake  the  drift  of  this  passace,  the 
recognised  and  redoubted  champion  of  orthodoxy  has  procTedmed 
the  close  of  the  age  of  destructive  criticism,  and  the  immediate  and 
imminent  necessity  of  constructive  criticism,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  "  the  Restoration  of  Belief."  Philology,  vre  need  scarcely  repeat, 
has  proved  a  powerful  ally  alike  to  the  adherents  of  orthodoxy  and 
heterodoxy ;  and  is  destined  to  play  a  more  important  part  in  the 
future  critical  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Not  a 
classical  or  sacred  MS.  can  be  subjected  to  collation,  not  a  single 
claim  to  criticism  or  interpretation,  without  the  aid  of  philology. 
All  the  questiones  vexatce — and  their  number  is  legion — which  crowd 
the  sacred  page,  from  Q«nesis  to  Revelation,  must  be  laid  before 
the  critical  tribunal  of  the  philologist.  To  select  an  example  from 
the  very  first  page  of  the  Mosaic  record,  does  "  YoM**  (day)  bear  the 
signification  of  a  single  day  of  twenty*four  hours'  duration,  or  a 
cyclic  8Bon  P — or,  again,  from  the  last  verse  of  the  Revelation  of 
St.  John — What  is  the  precise  definition  of  Xoptc,  or  Xiccrroc,  accord- 
ing to  the  usus  loquendi  both  of  classical  and  Hebrew  literature  ? 
The  harmony  of  Genesis  and  Geology  depends  upon  the  decision  of 
the  former,  and  the  Trinitarian  controversy  upon  the  solution  of  the 
latter  question.  One  and  all  must  submit  to  the  critical  judgment  of 
thephilologist. 

We  mention  next  the  science  of  Astronomy  as  a  fifth  cause  of  the 
existence  of  Neological  sentiments.  But  this  we  must  reserve  for 
another  article. 


III. 

ZINZENDORF.— CHAPTER  m. 

▲    BRIEF    SKETCH    FROM    THE    HISTORY    OF    THI    MORATUVS. 

The  sixteenth  of  Juno  was  the  appointeil  day  for  the  remoTal  to 
Manenl)orn.  Little  preparation  was  necessary  ;  the  Countess  and  the 
children  rode  in  a  ]>eaAant'8  wag^n  ;  the  men  of  the  par^  walked 
through  the  woods  to  their  destination.  Benigna  and  her  brother 
carried  the  lamb  in  their  la{>s  by  turns,  while  the  mother  spoke  to 
them  of  the  Goo<l  Shephenl  who  carries  the  lambs  in  His  bosom. 

Meanwhile,  Zinzenilorf  converse<l  with  his  friends  on  the  ptooeed- 
ings  of  the  committee  ap|>ointe(i  to  inquire  into  the  habits  and  dootliae 
of  the  United  Brethren,  and  told  them  how,  fearing  evil  consequeiiess 
from  it,  his  plan  had  been  to  send  them  to  different  places,  that  so  they 
might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  ;  but  that  the  Lord  had  wondedbllj 
turned  the  whole  matter  into  a  biensing.  The  committee  had  fimid 
nothing. to  complain  of  but  a  few  unessential  points^  and  thosi 
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nothing  was  opposed  to  their  enemies  but  the  shield  of  Mth,  their 
weapons  were  blunted  on  it. 

"  Moreover,"  said  the  Count,  "a  correspondent  informed  me  yester- 
day, that  our  friend  Loscher,  at  Dresden,  publicly  delivered  from  the 
pulpit  his  testimony  in  favour  of  Hermhut  This  will  be  a  blow  to 
our  opponents,  though  it  need  not  puff  us  up.  He  openly  upheld 
Herrnhut  as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  his  congregation.  Certainly 
that  is  no  great  compliment,  for  all  the  world  knows  what  abuses  reign 
there.  Oh,  that  the  Lord  would  but  vouchsafe  our  country  better 
rulers  !  I  believe  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken,  however,  if  they 
think  to  destroy  the  Lord's  work  in  Hermhut  They  imagine  that  its 
rise  or  fall  depends  upon  Zinzendor^  but  they  greatly  err.  It  has 
weathered  very  different  storms  from  the  gale  now  blowing  over  it 
from  Dresden,  which  will  only  scatter  the  seed.  And  see  I  there  lies 
our  harvest  before  us  1  Does  it  not  look  promising  )  " 

He  stopped  short,  and  gazed  with  admiration  on  the  scene  before 
him.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  with  its  towers  and  battlements 
clearly  defined  against  the  deep  blue  sky,  stood  the  Eonnebuig.  Sur- 
rounded by  valleys  and  villages,  it  seemed  to  rise  perpendicularly  into 
the  air  from  the  deep  vale  below. 

The  encircling  hills  crowned  with  beech  woods,  and  the  entire  land- 
scape, lay  so  peacefully  in  the  early  summer  sunshine,  that  the  hearts 
of  the  gazers  felt  strengthened  for  their  work  in  contemplating  the 
beauty  and  greatness  of  the  work  of  the  Creator. 

''This  is  a  real  ' watch-tower,' ''  said  Zinzendorf  pleasantly,  ''on 
which  to  wait  and  look  for  the  day.  But  what  think  you,  Erdmuth  1 
Shall  you  be  able  to  walk  up  the  hill  1  The  road  seems  too  bad  for  a 
waggon  to  ascend." 

"It  will  probably  not  be  the  steepest  we  shall  have  to  climb,"  was 
the  answer  ;  "  and  besides,  I  am  not  alone  —  companionship  always 
gives  confidence." 

The  Eonneburg  rabble  had  planted  themselves  outside  the  gate,  that 
his  lordship  might  have  a  good  view  of  them.  It  happened  to  be  the 
Jews'  Sabbath. 

The  Count  approached  the  group  with  that  winning  kindneas  of 
manner  peculiar  to  him.  He  asked  of  them  a  welcome,  and  promised 
to  care  for  their  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power.  His  quick  discernment  enabled  him  at  once  to  perceive  some- 
thing that  pleased  him  in  the  countenance  of  Eabbi  Abraham,  who 
stood  with  the  others,  his  head  respectfully  uncovered.  He  put  out 
his  hand  and  took  the  old  man's,  saying  : — "  Grey  hairs  are  a  crown  of 
honour — I  see  you  must  have  had  much  experience  of  life,  both  out- 
ward and  inward — your  eye  tells  me  so.  Let  us  be  friends,  then,  in 
the  name  of  the  Gk)d  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob." 

The  old  man  appeared  transfixed  at  being  thus  addressed.  He 
attempted  to  speak,  but  was  too  much  overcome  to  articulate,  and  two 
big  tears  which  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks,  evinced  his  emotioiL 

"All  is  well,  fiather,"  said  the  Count :  " I  see  we  understand  one 
another." 
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And  the  Count  was  a  particularly  cheerful  man.  The  beam  of  his 
blue  eje  was  so  bright,  and  his  smile  so  sweet,  that  when  he  spoke 
on  his  favourite  theme  he  drew  all  hearts  irresistibly  towards  him. 
Neither  he  nor  the  Countess  burthened  their  servants  with  manj 
orders ;  they  only  beheld  in  them  assistants  in  doing  the  Lord*s  work, 
though  all  the  Countess's  arrangements  were  made  with  a  regard  to 
method  and  order. 

Zinzcndort's  soul  always  remained  that  of  a  child,  playful  and 
cheerful  in  the  midst  of  his  most  serious  labours.  Without  such 
characters  and  privileges,  the  household  could  never  have  existed  a 
week.  The  Konneburg  at  that  time  was  no  fit  habitation  for  such 
guests : — not  a  window  or  a  door  that  closed  properly  ;  rats  and  mice 
running  wild  over  the  place,  in  spite  of  '*  his  Imperial  Highness't 
privileged  rat-catcher  ;"  the  lovely  prospect  from  the  windows  barely 
compensated  for  the  soiled  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  rooms,  with  their 
old,  tattered  hangings.  There  was  plenty  of  space,  it  is  true ;  but 
the  scanty  furniture  of  the  large,  bare  rooms,  looked  as  if  it  had  been 
picked  up  at  various  pawnbrokers*  shops. 

While  his  companions  were  arranging  their  apartments,  the  Count 
went  over  the  whole  building,  in  order  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge 
of  its  occupants.  This  was  no  easy  matter ;  partly  on  account  of  the 
remote  and  concealed  localities  of  some  of  the  dwellings,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  absence  of  their  inhabitants.  From  the  tinker  to  the 
tramp,  nearly  the  whole  colony  turned  out  every  morning,  and  did  not 
return  till  evening.  Some  remained  away  altogether,  till  they  came 
back  to  be  nursed  in  sickness,  or  to  spend  what  they  had  earned  in 
idleness. 

Saturday  was  the  day  for  a  general  muster,  and  the  Count  thna 
obtained  at  once  some  idea  of  his  field  of  labour.  Instead  of  being 
discouraged,  he  only  felt  the  more  ready  to  put  his  hand  to  the  plonglL 
Ho  spoke  kindly  to  all,  and  smoothed  down  their  fierce,  angry  apirila. 
He  told  them  he  was  banished  from  his  country  for  his  faith's  sake ; 
that  this  faith  was  the  most  precious  treasure  he  posseesed,  and  thai 
he  ho{)e(l  to  impart  it  to  them  also.  They  listened  with  something 
like  respect  and  interest,  and  promiseil  to  attend  his  administration  of 
Divine  service  on  the  mom)w. 

While  the  cattle  renounded,  this  evening,  like  a  hive  full  of  angry 
bees,  in  the  lower  apartinenlA,  and  the  Jews  sang  their  inharmonious 
hymns,  the  little  liand  of  exiles  drew  strength  and  comfort  from  the 
precious  wonls  of  Him  in  whom  all  the  promises  are  yea  and  amen. 
Zinzendorf  enooumj^ed  \uh  bn»thren  in  the  new  and  ardooos  work 
vrhkh  lay  U^fore  them,  and  the  first  night  descended  peaoelnUj  on 
Gotl's  childr*»n  in  the  Konneburg. 

The  next  flay  was  the  Sabbath,  and  the  exiles  awoke  to  pniss  tht 
Loni  with  heart  and  mind. 

The  ( 'ountess'n  apartments  were  towanls  the  east ;  she  and  her 
children  stoo<i  gazing  from  a  window  on  the  valleys  beneath.  Whnl 
a  prospect  lay  before  them!    The  hills^  from  which  tlw 
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bIowI J  rolling  upwards,  like  incense  from  the  altar  of  sacrifice ;  the 
forest  trees,  waving  in  the  sun's  roseate  beams ;  while  froih  a  chorus 
of  birds  uprose  the  lark,  leading  the  band  with  a  joyous  halleligah. 
The  children  looked  on  with  delight ;  a  tear  sprang  into  Benigna's 
laige  blue  eye ;  she  joined  her  hands,  and  they  all  three  simultaneously 
broke  forth  into  the  beautiful  morning  hynuj,  commencing- 

"  What  secret  hand  at  morning  light 
By  stealth  nnseals  mine  eje — 
Drawrs  hack  the  cnrtain  of  the  night. 
And  opens  earth  and  sky  ?** 

The  village  bells  struck  up  just  as  they  left  ofiT  singing,  and  the 
Sabbath  peal  of  joy  seemed  to  say  to  the  listeners—"  When  they  call 
upon  me,  I  will  answer  them." 

"  How  kind  the  Saviour  is— how  good  to  those  who  love  Him  f* 
softly  murmured  little  Benigna.  "  Oh,  mamma  !  I  often  feel  I  cannot 
find  words  to  express  how  I  love  Him  !  But  then,  again,  come  times 
when  all  is  cold  and  dark,  and  I  weep  because  I  cannot  find  Him." 

"  My  child,"  said  the  tender  mother,  "  this  is  an  experience  common 
to  all  God's  children.  Our  life  is  a  battle,  and  few  are  the  hours  of 
victory ;  but  we  should  carefully  profit  by  those  few.  They  should 
give  us  food  for  the  time  of  dearth,  and  help  us  over  the  narrow  bridge 
to  where  the  Saviour  stands  with  open  arms  ready  to  receive  us.  But^ 
that  we  may  not  think  too  much  of  our  feelings,  let  us  begin  to  work 
for  Him ;  for  He  gives  the  comfort  of  His  presence  to  those  who  labour 
in  His  service.  He  says  : — '  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
the  least  of  these,  ye  have  done  it  unto  ife.^  And  you  as  well  as  I, 
my  children,  have  a  work  to  do  here.  You  have  seen  the  children  of 
the  poor  people  about  us.  Some  of  them  hardly  have  rags  to  cover 
them,  and  they  all  look  wild  and  neglected.  Be  diligent,  and  ask 
Gertrude  to  let  you  make  them  some  clothing.  You,  Benigna,  can 
work  for  the  little  girls ;  and  you,  Christian,  can  turn  your  attention 
to  the  boys.  Perhaps  the  Lord  may  enable  you  to  devise  some  way 
of  being  beneficial  to  them." 

The  children  promised  to  do  their  best,  and  discussed  their  little 
plans  with  the  seriousness  that  belonged  to  their  education. 

The  hour  for  Divine  service  arrived.  A  large  hall,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  like  that  of  a  chapel,  and  painted  windows,  through  which  the 
sun  streamed  brightly,  had  been  selected  by  the  Count  for  public 
worship  ;  and  thither  he  now  summoned  the  inhabitants  of  the  Bonne- 
burg.  Many  came  out  of  curiosity ;  some  with  a  real  desire  for  good 
to  their  souls.  They  had  endeavoured  to  give  their  poor  garments  as 
much  of  a  Sunday  look  as  possible ;  but  many  possessed  but  one  suit, 
which  was  certainly  not  a  holiday  one.  So  they  came  as  they  could ; 
the  women  and  children  placing  themselves  on  one  side,  the  men  on 
the  other. 

The  service  commenced  with  a  hymn.    Few  of  the  poor  people  could 
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join  in  it,  bat  the  beautiful  singing  made  a  deep  impression  on  them, 
and  brought  tears  into  many  eyes. 

Zinzendorf  then  opened  the  Bible,  and  read  the  Gospel  for  the  day, 
which  was  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep.  He  expounded  it  in  his  own 
simple  and  most  touching  manner,  applying  it  to  the  present  occasion, 
and  speaking  to  them  of  the  compassionate  love  of  the  Saviour,  who  was 
seeking  for  them  all,  if  they  would  but  let  themselves  be  found  by  Him. 

"  We  have  a  Saviour,*'  he  said,  "  who  is  meek  and  lowly  of  heart ; 
he  that  believes  in  Him,  then,  cannot  remain  hard,  and  cold,  and 
proud.  Nothing  separates  us  from  Christ  but  unbelief  We  will  not 
believe  He  is  what  he  is,  and  therefore  we  remain  in  darkness  and 
death ;  and  Satan  triumphs  over  our  infinite  loss.  But  if  we  will  once 
believe  that  He  came  for  us,  died  for  us,  cares  for  us,  loves  us,  then  our 
hearts  will  flow  out  towards  this  meek  and  lowly  Lamb  of  God." 

In  this  spirit  Zinzendorf  continued  to  speak  for  some  time,  concluding 
with  an  earnest,  hearty  prayer  for  the  souls  of  all  present 

It  was  the  Count's  practice  to  endeavour  to  deepen  any  good  impres* 
fiion  that  might  have  been  made  during  Divine  service  ;  therefore  he 
assembled  about  him  the  heads  of  families,  and  proposed  to  them  to 
instruct  their  children  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  in  various  kinds  of 
useful  knowle<lge.  The  quiet  ones  accepted  the  olfer  thankfully,  bat 
the  wild  ones  declared  that  '*  his  lordship  was  most  kind,  but  that  it 
would  do  those  young  vagabonds  far  more  good  to  give  them  a  good 
thrashing." 

"  Meddle  not  with  what  docs  not  concern  thee."  This  proverb  is 
used  by  the  world  to  intimidate  those  who  undertake  any  great,  and, 
according  U)  their  ideas,  useless  labour;  and  it  rec^uires  health  and 
strength  from  above  to  rise  sui>erior  to  the  scorn  conveyed  therein. 
The  pilgrim  congrt^gation  at  the  Konneburg  experienced  trials  of  this 
kind,  as  much  fn)m  the  {)oor  whom  they  wished  to  help,  as  from  the 
rich  who  stoo<l  by  and  looked  on  ;  for  it  may  well  be  imagined  that 
the  sc(*nes  now  enacting  at  the  Konneburg  had  no  lack  of  seomfol 
spectators.  The  rich  and  gn^at,  who  hiui  expect<Kl  entertainment  and 
amu.senu'nt  in  the  society  of  the  banished  Count,  thought  it  very  odd 
that  ho  should  choose  the  Konneburg  for  his  residence,  and  still  mors 
extnionlinary  tliat  he  should  preach  to  the  rabble  up  there,  and  act 
8ch(X>l master  U)  the  cliildren.  The  nobility  were  wroth  with  him,  for 
they  declan?d  his  goings  oi\  a  crime  against  his  compeers  and  his 
station  in  life  ;  and  yet  when  this  man  entereii  their  society,  and  took 
his  plaee  amongst  them,  the  unalleeted  dignity  and  winning  8WoetiH>«s 
of  his  demeanour  charmed  all  hearts,  and  many  of  the  hardest  and 
must  sceptical  melted  under  the  infhienc**  nf  his  fervent  piety,  and  the 
deepest  n*verence  and  rc>pect  succce«KMl  to  scorn  and  derision.  Thus 
not  uiifnMiutntlv  niemhiTs  of  the  aristiwracv  were  sei»n  at  the  Bonne- 
burg,  anxious  to  join  in  the  Sunday  servioi-s,  and  to  listen  to  the 
8im[)le  setting  fortli  of  the  Linih  «)f  Goil  iw  the  ^^aviourof  the  worid. 
But  it  wa.s  principally  the  meek  and  lowly  who  sought  fellowship  witll 
the  brethren,  and  who,  attracte<l  by  the  visible  joy  in  the  laid  which 
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they  all  seemed  to  possess  in  such  an  eminent  degree,  would  come  a 
whole  da/s  journey  for  the  privilege  of  a  few  hours'  spiritual  refresh- 
ment "  Look  up,  and  behold,  the  fields  are  white  unto  the  harvest !" 
might  Zinzendortf  have  said  in  the  Saviour's  words  and  spirit,  when 
early  on  the  Sabbath  morning,  young  and  old,  men  and  women,  would 
be  seen  ascending  the  hill  leading  to  the  Konneburg.  Soon  the  chapel 
was  too  small  to  contain  their  numbers,  and  the  upper  yard,  which  was 
walled  oflf,  was  converted  into  a  place  for  worship.  By  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  these  visitors  remained  after  the  morning  service, 
encamping  in  groups  either  in  the  lower  court-yard,  or  in  the  adjacent 
wood,  where  they  conversed  together  on  things  pertaining  to  the 
Kingdom,  and  mutually  shared  each  other's  humble  provisions.  One 
of  these  guests,  who  appeared  regularly,  particularly  attracted  the 
Count's  attention.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about  two  and  twenty, 
short  and  slight  in  figure,  always  very  neat  and  clean  in  his  address, 
and  always  the  first  to  arrive  with  his  companion,  an  aged  white- 
haired  man,  to  whom  he  paid  the  utmost  care  and  attention.  They 
used  to  take  their  place  on  a  projection  from  the  wall,  from  whence 
they  could  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  preacher  ;  and  when  the  hymns 
were  sung,  the  young  man's  rich  melodious  voice  was  heard  above 
the  others  :  added  to  this,  he  had  in  his  countenance  a  something 
which  the  Count  always  designated  as  the  "spiritual  look  ;"  it  was 
the  expression  of  an  earnest  soul  seeking  peace.  The  Count  had 
several  times  tried  to  accost  the  stranger,  but  the  young  man,  with 
evident  timidity,  liad  always  avoided  him.  One  Sunday,  however,  after 
service,  he  walked  about  among  the  scattered  groups,  and  discovered 
the  old  man  sitting  against  a  tree.  He  had  finished  his  frugal  meal, 
and  was  looking  with  an  aspect  of  peaceful  devotion  into  the  valley 
beneath,  where  the  ripe  corn,  gently  agitated  by  the  warm  south  wind, 
undulated  like  the  surface  of  a  sti-eam. 

"  Where  is  your  companion,  father  ]"  inquired  the  Count ;  "  how  is 
it  he  has  left  you  1" 

"  May  it  please  your  lordship/'  said  the  old  man,  "  my  young 
comrade  is  within  there,  with  the  old  Hebrew  whom  we  call  Kabbi 
Abraham.  God  knows  what  attraction  there  is  between  them,  I  can't 
make  it  out  ;  they  seek  each  other's  company,  and  eat  together  of  the 
same  loaf,  though  one  is  a  good  Christian,  and  the  other  an  unbe- 
lieving Jew.'* 

•*  And  where  does  the  young  man  come  from  1  Is  he  a  relation  of 
yours  ]  ' 

**  1  would  he  were,  your  honour,"  exclaimed  the  other  in  a  melan- 
choly tone.  *'  I  would  gladly  go  to  my  grave  this  day  if  he  were  mine. 
I  have  a  son,  but  he  left  me,  and  now  I  and  my  old  woman  are  left 
alone  in  our  old  age — and  yet  no,  not  alone,  for  the  Lord  of  my  life 
is  with  nie  ;  His  word  is  my  rod  and  my  staff,  which  upholds  me  until 
my  hour  for  departure  shall  arrive.  About  my  young  companion,  I 
know  very  little,  except  that  he  has  studied  for  the  ministry,  and  that 
his  heart  and  mind  are  occupied  with  spiritual  things.     He  belongs  to 
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my  people,  and  we  recognised  each  other  as  servants  of  the  same 
Master.  The  Lord's  children  have  no  home  here  ;  they  live  in  exile^ 
as  his  honour  the  Count  does  also.'* 

"  And  how  did  you  find  each  other  ]"  continued  the  Count 

"Very  simply,  your  honour;  just  as  children  of  one  family  find 
each  other  out  The  Lord  brought  us  together.  You  must  know,  my 
name  is  Philip  Doere ;  I  come  from  Uimbach  down  there,  and  my 
cottage  is  outside  the  village,  and  has  the  best  fountain  of  water  just 
before  it  of  all  the  country  round.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  standing 
after  my  day's  work  outside  my  door,  and  thinking  about  many  things — 
the  sort  of  thoughts  that  we  old  people  have — ^when  I  saw  the  young 
gentleman  coming  along  the  road,  tired  and  dusty.  He  stopped  at  the 
fountain,  and  asked  me  for  a  cup  to  drink  out  of,  I  reached  one  off 
the  kitchen  shelf,  and,  while  filling  it  for  him,  the  idea  came  into  my 
head  to  prove  what  manner  of  spirit  he  was  of,  so  I  said — '  Drink, 
sir  ;  the  water  of  this  fountain  is  clear  and  wholesome,  and  yet  we  must 
say  of  it.  Whosoever  shall  drink  thereof,  shall  thirst  again ;  but  our 
Lord  says,  Whosoever  shall  drink  of  the  water  which  I  shall  give  him, 
shall  thirst  no  more.'  *  Truly,'  he  replied,  looking  me  in  the  face,  *  the 
Lord's  word  is  the  fountain  of  eternal  life.*  *  Well,'  says  I,  '  if  that 
is  your  mind,  come  in,  for  night  is  drawing  on  ;  a  piece  of  bread  I  can 
always  find  to  share  with  one  who  loves  my  Loni.'  So  the  stranger 
gave  me  his  hand,  and  entered  my  house  ;  and  since  then  he  corner 
every  Saturday  night,  and  lodges  with  us,  and  takes  me  to  the  service 
in  the  morning.  I  know  nothing  more  of  him  ;  you  must  ask  him 
more  yourself  You  will  find  him  with  the  old  Hebrew  ;  and  if  you 
will  do  me  a  favour,  bring  him  out — I  don't  like  to  have  him  in 
there  ;  his  words  only  fall  by  the  way-side." 

The  Count  approached  the  dwelling  of  the  old  RabbL  The  door 
was  only  partially  closed,  and  he  could  hear  voices  inside.  The 
stranger  was  conversing  with  the  liabbi  in  Hebrew.  The  old  man 
spoke  fluently,  and  as  though  it  were  his  mother  tongue ;  the  young 
one  with  less  ease,  and  with  fre(]uent  corrections  from  the  other,  who 
nevertheless  understood  him  perfectly.  The  Count  had  never  thought 
the  Htibrew  tongue  so  full  of  melo<ly — its  peculiar  rising  and  fidling 
accent  seemed  to  his  ear  like  the  song  of  Moses — **  My  doctrine  ahAll 
drop  as  the  rain,  my  s(H^ech  shall  dintil  as  the  dew,  as  the  small  run 
upon  the  tender  livrb,  and  as  the  showers  upon  the  grass ;  because  I 
will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ascribe  ye  greatness  unto  oar 
God" 

'i'he  Count  now  entered  the  dwelling  with  a  greeting.  At  a  small 
neatly-covertMl  tabh\  Mit  the  Kabbi  and  his  guest  The  latter  rose  with 
evident  timi<iity  in  his  munner,  but  the  Jew  remained  seated,  and 
with  hi8  head  covered. 

**  Vou  ah'  heartily  welrome,  my  lonl  Count ;  forgive  me  if  Ireouun 
by  the  custom  ot"  my  lore  tat  hers,  and  entreat  you,  without  risings  to 
share  my  irugal  meal.  If  you  ieel  no  disgust  at  the  coarse  iars  oC  a 
poor  Jew,  partake  of  my  loaf  with  us ;" — and  with  these  WOlds  tlis 
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Rabbi  handed  to  tbe  Count  with  one  hand  the  brown  loa^  and  with  the 
other  the  large  salt  cellar. 

"  I  accept  your  invitation  as  heartily  as  it  is  given,"  replied  the 
Count,  and  cut  a  slice  of  bread  for  himself ;  ''  but,  Eabbi  Abraham,  if 
your  hospitality  is  so  unbounded,  is  it  never  abused  V 

"Never,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Jew;  "I  will  never  refrain  from  giving 
as  long  as  my  hand  has  aught  to  bestow ;  I  have  done  so  from  my 
youth ;  I  should  never  have  cared  for  an  apple  then,  that  I  could  not 
have  shared  with  one  who  had  none.     Thus  was  I  taught  by  the  law, 
and  by  Rabbi  Ben-Joel  my  master;  may  Grod  receive  him  in  Paradise! 
And  this  custom  has  brought  me  a  rich  reward.     It  is  now  about 
thirty  years  ago,  I  was  sitting  with  my  own  people  at  this  table,  and 
it  was  Schabbes.*     While  we  were  eating,  in  walked  a  stranger  and 
asked  for  alms.     I  said  to  him,  '  Friend,  my  law  forbids  me  to  touch 
money  on  this  day;  but  art  thou  hungry]  then  sit  down  and  partake 
of  what  God  gives.'     The  stranger  sat  down  in  silence  and  ate  like  a 
hungry  man ;  from  time  to  time  he  looked  uneasily  at  the  door,  and 
appeared  to  listen,  but  never  opened  his  lips  to  speak.     When  he  had 
finished  eating,  I  said  to  him,  '  Friend,  if  thy  hunger  is  satisfied,  God 
bless  thy  food  to  thee ;  I  and  mine  will  now  return  thanks  to  Him  for 
our  meat  and  drink.'  We  rose  up,  the  stranger  with  us,  and  I  repeated 
the  Schma  Israel.t     He  thanked  me  briefly  and  departed.     Not  long 
after  that,  I  was  passing  through  the  Alfenauer  forest,  when  a  fellow 
got  hold  of  me,  and  after  a  few  words,  threw  me  to  the  ground.      I 
begged  for  my  life,  but  the  robber  was  angry  at  finding  so  little  worth 
having  about  me,  and  threatened  me  with  his  knife.     I  entreated  for 
a  few  moments  for  prayer.     He  granted  them ;  and  as  I  lay  on  my 
knees  and  commended  my  body  and  soul  to  the  Lord  of  my  life,  up 
came  another  one.     As  soon  as  he  saw  me,  he  raised  me  up  and  said, 
'  Rabbi  Abraham,  dost  thou  not  know  me  1 '     I  knew  him  not.     '  One 
who  gave  me  meat  and  drink  when  I  was  famishing  shall  not  die,' 
said  he ;  he  drew  his  companion  away,  and  slipped  a  dollar  into  my 
hand." 

The  Count  listened  in  silence,  but  though  the  old  Jew's  story 
inter^ted  him  greatly,  still  he  seemed  more  attracted  by  the  counte- 
nance of  the  young  man.  No  son  could  have  listened  with  more 
tender  sympathy  to  a  beloved  father,  than  the  youth  had  listened  to 
the  old  man's  story.  The  Count  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his  eye,  and 
from  that  hour  he  loved  him,  and  felt  that  his  prayer  for  that  soul 
had  been  heard. 

The  three  remained  together  till  Rabbi  Abraham  had  returned 
thanks ;  then  Zinzendorf  took  the  stranger  away  with  him.  And  as 
they  walked  together  under  the  trees,  their  hearts  opened  and  warmed 
toward  each  other.     The  master  had  found  the  right  pupiL 

•  The  Jews'  Sabbath. 

t  Schma  Iirael,  or  as  the  Jews  pronounce  it,  Sehmatrol,  is  the  usual  grace  pro- 
nounced at  meali  by  the  Jews,  commenciDg  with  the  4th  verse  of  the  6th  chapter 
of  DeirteroBomy :  "  Hear,  O  Inrael,  the  Lord  onr  God  is  one  Lord." 
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And  who  was  the  young  man  1  Johann  Kaspar  Horst  wsa  his 
name,  in  after  years  pastor  at  Lindheim — a  man  full  of  love  to  his 
Saviour,  and  whose  memory  is  hlessed  to  this  day.  At  that  time,  when 
Ziiizendorf  first  made  his  acquaintance,  he  was  a  candidate  of  Theology, 
and  preparing  himself  to  he  a  missionary  to  the  Jews.  He  spoke 
Hebrew  perfectly,  and  was  learned  in  the  Talmud.  In  social  inter- 
course he  was  very  timid,  and  always  had  a  low  opiuion  of  his  own 
merits ;  hut  in  the  pulpit  he  was  full  of  fire,  and  without  fear  of  man. 


IV. 

MICHAEL     ANGELO.* 

Addison  remarks  that  a  reader  seldom  peruses  a  book  with  pleasure 
till  he  knows  **  whether  the  writer  be  a  black  or  fair  man,  of  s  mild 
or  choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,"  and  other  particnlars 
of  a  like  important  nature.  And  though  this  curiosity  may  be  open 
to  caricature,  it  is  a  strong  form  of  human  sympathy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  indifforeuco  to  us  who  made  the  furniture  of  our  rooms,  and  the 
dishes  from  which  wc  eat ;  but  wc  long  to  know  something  of  the 
history  of  those  with  whose  minds  we  have  communed  in  the  pftges 
of  books,  and  from  whose  genius  emanated  the  works  of  art  which 
decorate  our  walls.  Of  such  men  there  is  always  something  to  be 
told.  Old  things  must  have  passed  away  for  ever,  before  the  natural 
history  of  mankind  can  be  considered  as  sealed  and  completed. 

In  the  great  era  of  modem  transition — the  manrellons  epoch  of 
the  Renaissance  which  followed  the  Dark  Ages,  sncceedinff  the 
downfall  of  the  Western  Empire — the  coeval  development  of  Litera* 
ture  and  the  Fine  Arts  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  locaL  Afler  ten 
centuries  of  sterility  and  ignorance,  the  abundance  and  spontaneitT 
of  genius  and  life,  in  the  contemporary  history  of  Italy,  were  stum 
as  to  be  unpn»cedented  in  former  ages  of  the  world.  Dante, 
Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  lived  and  wrote,  whilst  GHotto,  (Jaddi, 
Cimabue,  and  Guido  da  Siena,  painted.  Pic  de  la  Mirandola,  ^oino. 
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and  the  Medicis,  tanglit  or  governed,  whilst  Ghirlandajo,  L.  da  Yind, 
Michael  Angelo,  B^aphael,  and  Titian,  enriched  the  world  with  their 
inventions.  There  can  be  no  more  striking  instance  of  the  versa- 
tility of  talent,  solidity  of  acquirement,  and  unexampled  activity, 
which  distinguished  this  period,  than  is  afforded  in  the  biography  of 
Michael  Angelo.  A  Saul  amongst  his  brethren  in  an  age  of  intel- 
lectual giants,  his  was  the  rare  union  between  reason  and  imagina- 
tion ;  and  his  extraordinary  powers  of  designing  were  regulated  by 
study  and  method.  He  united  the  architect,  painter,  sculptor,  poet, 
and  philosopher,  in  one  man ;  whilst  his  writings  are  interesting  as 
revealing  the  secrets  of  his  mind,  and  providing  the  key  of  investi- 
gation to  his  glorious  creations.  This  versatility  of  genius  was  a 
peculiar  characteristic  of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  Amongst 
the  "vulgar  errors**  and  "popular  fallacies**  which  Sir  Thomas 
Brovme  and  Charles  Lamb  should  have  exposed,  and  which  have 
grown  into  obstinate  retention  in  modem  times,  may  be  ranked  the 
old  saying,  that  unity,  and  even  narrowness  of  purpose,  are  necessary 
to  ensure  success.  Leonardo  da  Yinci,  Baphael,  and  Michael  Angelo, 
were  striking  contradictions  of  the  oft-repeated  aphorism — 

"  One  science  only  will  one  genius  fit» 
So  wide  is  art,  so  narrow  human  wit.'* 

Mr.  Helps,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Recreation,**  does  well  to  remind  us 
of  a  wise  saying  of  Schiller's,  who  (perceiving  the  pre-eminence  of 
the  ancients,  because  they  could  do  many  things,)  remarked,  that 
modem  men  are  "units  of  great  nations,**  but  no  longer  great 
units  in  themselves.  An  immoderate  fear  of  sciolism  injures  the 
cause  of  general  cultivation.  Education  too  often  becomes  like  a 
high-leveller,  which,  while  it  raises  some  minds,  correspondingly 
depresses  the  energies  of  others.  Many  an  intellect  would  expand 
from  within,  like  a  flower,  if  it  were  not  deformed  by  unnatural 
pressure  from  without.  According  to  Yasari  and  his  modem  bio- 
graphers, the  childhood  of  this  great  "  unit  **  (Michael  Angelo 
Buonarroti)  was  distinguished  by  the  inevitable  persecutions  which 
all  geniuses  are  fated  to  endure.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  painter,  from 
Rembrandt  and  Murillo  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  or  Delacroix, 
attaining  to  perfection  in  after  life,  who  did  not  exasperate  his 
masters,  excite  the  indignation  of  his  parents,  cover  the  walls  with 
"extraordinary  silhouettes,**  and  undergo  the  traditionary  mar- 
tyrdom ? 

The  Fates,  however,  conspired  to  favour  the  artistic  predilections 
of  our  young  prodigy.  He  was  put  out  to  nurse  to  the  wife  of  a 
statuary,  and  in  early  youth  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  patronage 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medicis,  and  in  becoming  a  pupil  of  Domenichino 
Ghirlandajo,  who  cried  out  on  seeing  his  drawings,  "  This  child 
knows  more  than  all  of  us  !*' 

The  ancient  schools  of  Italian  art,  before  the  time  of  Michael 
Angelo  (speaking  generally),  may  be  divided  into  the  religious  and 
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dramatic — the  purist  and  the  naturalist.  Of  the  first,  were  Orcagna, 
Fra  Angelico,  and  Perugino,  men  who  united  tender  delicacy  of 
colouring  with  a  certain  affectation  of  drawing,  and  that  peculiar 
spirit  of  adoration  which  distinguished  some  Roman  Catholic  artists 
previous  to  the  Reformation.  In  accordance  with  the  manner  of 
that  society  of  artists  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  never  painted  any- 
thing without  invoking  a  blessing,  Angelico  had  a  prejudice  against 
retouching  his  paintings,  which  he  said  he  designed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Divinity.  Of  the  dramatic  or  natural  school,  were  Giotto, 
Pisano,  and  Massacio,  who  introduced  a  new  era  into  art,  breaking 
loose  from  servile  imitation,  into  a  grander  style  of  composition. 
But  Art  was  destined  to  reach  its  rarest  culmination  during  the 
lives  of  Raphael  and  M.  Angelo,  when  it  should  unite  attention  to 
matter,  mind,  and  spirit. 

Unequalled  by  the  marvellous  age  of  Pericles,  or  by  our  wonderfal 
Elizabethan  era,  this  century  of  the  Renaissance  remains  the  most 
extraordinary  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Yet,  like  the  ago  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  era  of  Louis  xiv.  its  artistic  brilliancy  was  only 
equalled  by  its  moral  disorder,  and  the  perfection  of  its  power  was 
as  the  **  efflorescence  of  corruption.'* 

Bom  in  !March  1474,  and  dying  in  February  1563,  M.  Aneelo  saw 
thirteen  Popes  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter's,  and  outlived  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  contemporaries.  At  the  Court  of  Lorenzo,  he 
shared  the  educational  advantages  of  the  future  Leo  x.  and  profited 
by  the  society  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  times.  Amongst 
these  may  be  mentioned  Politian,  the  profound  scholar  and  the  accom- 
plished poet ;  Pic  de  la  Mirandola,  the  precocious  philosopher  and 
teamed  mathematician ;  Marsiglio  Ficino,  the  head  of  the  Platonio 
Academy ;  and  Savonarola,  the  precursor  of  Luther,  whose  inflaenoe 
over  the  mind  of  Buonarroti  never  ceased  till  the  day  of  his  deftth. 

On  the  death  of  the  Duke,  in  1492,  Michael  Angelo  sofllered 
acutely,  and  remained  for  many  days  (as  Condivi  tells  us)  unable  to 
look  at  his  work.  Throughout  his  long  career  he  showed  how  faith* 
fully  he  preserved  the  memory  of  his  benefactor,  and  was  often  led 
into  painful  alternatives  through  the  jarring  of  this  g^titade  with 
his  republican  connctions. 

Pietro  (the  unworthy  successor  of  his  noble  father)  was  snzicms 
to  retain  the  services  of  the  painter,  and  boasted  the  possession  of 
two  mar>'els — Michaol  Angelo,  and  a  Spanish  valet  celebrated  fbr 
the  agility  of  his  movements.  The  insufferable  arrogance  of  this 
patron  oliafed  the  proud  Kpirit  of  the  painter.  One  cold  moniin|^ 
m  winter,  8e(»ing  the  court  of  his  pala(*e  covered  with  snow,  Pietro 
exclaimed,  *'  There  is  marble  reaily  !  Make  me  a  colossal  ststiie 
before  the  sun  gains  power."  The  angry  blood  rushed  to  the  fore- 
head of  M.  Angelo,  and  no  sooner  was  the  statue  completed  thna  ha 
quitted  the  palace  on  foot,  and  hastened  to  demand  hospitality  at  ths 
neighbouring  convent — **  Santo  Spirito."  Nor  was  this  event  with* 
out  importance  in  his  life,  for  at  this  hospital  he  was  able  to  pOfSQO 
his  anatomical  studies,  and  accjuirod  from  the  greatest  of  all  ' 
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(Nature)  that  profound  knowledge  of  the  wonders  of  the  human 
form  which  ever  afterwards  distinguished  his  works. 

Meanwhile  Jerome  Savonarola  was  fulminating  his  thunders 
against  the  usurpers,  whilst  all  Tuscany  was  agitated  by  a  fever  of 
excitement.  Michael  Angelo  being  willing  neither  to  oppose  the 
reformer  nor  to  support  him  at  the  expense  of  his  former  friends, 
and  finding  it  difficult  to  maintain  neutrality,  quitted  Florence,  to 
sojourn  in  Venice  and  Bologna. 

On  his  return  to  Florence,  in  1495,  he  was  suddenly  called  into 
the  notice  of  the  great  by  the  ruse  of  the  "  Sleeping  Cupid," 
which  was  buried  in  the  ground  to  acquire  the  appearance  of  age, 
and  afterwards  sold  to  the  Cardinal  di  Riario  as  a  veritable  antique. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  this  fraud  to  M.  Angelo,  whose  cha- 
racter proves  him  to  have  been  above  such  charlatan  devices.  The 
true  author  of  the  imposition  was  Balthasar,  a  Milanese  gentleman, 
to  whom  M.  Angelo  had  sold  his  work. 

Being  summoned  to  Rome  by  this  event,  the  young  artist  remained 
there  for  five  years,  from  1496  to  1501.  His  first  work  during  that 
time,  was  the  celebrated  group  of  the  "  Pieta,"  now  to  be  seen  at  St. 
Peter's.  Although  this  statue  contains  his  first  expression  of  abstract 
and  ideal  beauty,  it  retains  more  signs  of  the  tender  grace  of  his 
earlier  Florentine  teaching,  and  less  of  power  and  grandeur  than 
any  of  his  after  works.  The  Virgin  is  characterized  by  that  youtliful 
and  austere  beauty  which  M.  Angelo  delighted  to  ascribe  to  women. 
The  mingled  expression  of  suffering  and  peace  on  the  body  of  the 
dead  Christ,  the  irreproachable  beauty  of  the  contours,  and  the 
exquisite  finish  of  every  anatomical  detail,  contrast  singularly  with 
the  intellectual  power  and  energetic  haste  of  his  later  designs,  when 
(sharing  in  the  impatience  and  fever  which  is  too  often  the  accom- 
paniment of  rare  genius)  he  would  seldom  finish  what  he  had  under- 
taken, and  would  rise  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to  dash  about  the 
marble  as  if  he  were  beside  himself. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medicis,  and  the  death  of  the  fiery 
Dominican,  Florence  was  delivered  from  her  more  violent  struggles, 
and  M.  Angelo  returned  in  peace.  His  next  undertaking  was  the 
colossal  "  David,"  completed  from  a  block  of  marble  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  Fiesole,  and  considered  hopeless  by  L.  da  Vinci.  The 
Herculean  strength  and  majesty  of  this  statue  excited  much  admins 
tion.  The  great  drama  of  M.  Angelo*s  career  commenced  in  reality 
soon  afterwards,  in  his  trial  of  skill  with  Leonardo.  We  may  well 
imagine  how  the  two  rivals  commenced  their  different  cartoons, — 
Leonardo  with  that  patient  skill  and  slow  manipulation  which  dis- 
tinguished his  method,  and  M.  Angelo  with  the  fiery  ardour  and 
enthusiastic  vivacity  of  youth.  The  loss  of  these  paintings  is  for 
ever  to  be  deplored.  That  of  Leonardo  represented  a  contest  of 
cavalry  at  the  siege  of  Pisa,  whilst  M.  Angelo  (confining  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  human  form)  depicted  a  group  of  soldiers  bathing 
in  the  Amo,  and  rushing  to  make  ready  at  the  battle-cry.  The 
group  of  Buonarroti  was  preferred. 
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Soon  afler  tliis,  we  have  a  singular  proof  of  the  peculiarity  of 
M.  Angclo's  genius.  All  at  once  his  hand  abandoned  the  pencil.  lie 
shut  himself  up  with  the  Bible  and  Dante,  wnting  poetry  in  solitade, 
and  collecting  materials  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  his  genius.  After 
this  prudent  delassemeni,  he  set  to  work  with  renewed  energy  on 
the  ma;raificent  mausoleum  of  Julius  ii.  There  can  be  no  doabt 
that  the  patronage  of  successive  Popes  rather  warped  than  deve- 
loped the  true  bent  of  M.  Angelo's  genius.  Seven  or  eight  years  of 
his  valuable  life  were  wasted  in  working  the  marble  of  stone  quarries, 
whilst  still  more  time  was  lost  owing  to  the  whims  and  vagaries  of 
Pontiffs. 

Julius  II.  (like  other  impatient  people)  found  it  put  him  oat  of 
breath  to  ride  more  than  one  hobby  at  a  time.  He  would  have 
changed  his  tiara  for  a  new  toy ;  but  when  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's 
was  in  the  ascendant,  it  followed  that  the  mausoleum  must  be  for> 
gotten,  and  policy  suggested  the  snubbing  of  M.  Angelo.  The 
painter,  however,  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  bear  impertinence ; 
and  at  the  first  appearance  of  coldness,  he  abandoned  his  work  and 
repaired  to  Florence. 

This  would  not  do.  The  artist  must  be  cajoled  back.  The  Pope 
satisfied  his  dignity  by  boxing  the  ears  of  a  bisho}),  and  all  went  on 
as  it  did  before. 

But  another  fracas  was  near  at  hand.  Through  the  envious 
intrigues  of  Bramante,  M.  Angelo  was  engaged  to  paint  the  ceiling 
of  tlio  Sistine  Chapel.  In  vain  he  represented  that  his  art  was 
sculpture,  and  pix)posed  Raphael  in  his  stead.  The  Pope  was 
inflexible,  and  in  May,  1508,  the  ceiling  was  commenced.  Being 
ignorant  o^  fresco  painting,  M.  Angelo  at  first  engaged  mediocrs 
artists  to  assist  him  with  his  work ;  but  one  day  in  a  fit  of  irritation 
he  drove  them  away,  and  erased  all  they  ha<l  accomplished.  Another 
difficulty  was  caused  by  the  scaffolding.  Hitherto  the  rude  plan  had 
been  adopted  of  nailing  a  beam  from  timber  to  timber,  which,  being 
pulled  down  aflcr  the  painting  was  completed,  left  the  nnaightlr 
marks  of  the  nails*  indentures  in  the  plaster.  This  did  not  satas^ 
M.  Angelo.  His  ready  wit  designed  a  scaffolding,  which  should  meet 
ever}'  necessity,  and  which  is  the  model  of  those  used  with  bat  slight 
alteration  at  the  present  day.  Meanwhile,  he  shut  himself  np  alone 
in  the  chapel,  exciting  the  curiosity  of  the  Pope,  and  dispnting 
angrily  with  his  messengers.  Julius  was  in  a  fever  of  excitement. 
The  man  who  had  boasted  that  he  "  was  lord  and  master  of  homaa 
cattle/'  had  at  last  found  one  not  so  ready  to  bend  to  the  yoke. 

**  When  will  you  have  done  ?  "  roared  the  Pope's  legates. 

**  When  it  is  convtMiient,"  (juietly  replied  the  painter. 

At  last  they  tore  down  the  scaffolding,  and  amidst  a  <damoiir  of 
admiration,  the  Dante  of  painting  was  revealed  to  the  world.  In 
Noveml)er,  l.^oy,  **  Home  itself,"  says  Vasari,  ^*  mshed  to  the 
Sistine  Cha|>c'l."     Julius  was  the  first  to  go. 

**  You  must  put  a  little  gold  on  the  figures,"  said  he.  **  My  ciia|iel 
will  seem  very  poor." 
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*' Those  whom  I  have  painted  were  the  poor  of  this  world," 
proudly  rejoined  M.  Angelo. 

And  the  paintings  remained  nntonched. 

Time  has  injured  the  colours  and  impaired  the  outlines  of  these 
majestic  designs  since  contemporaries  turned  pale  and  trembled  in 
their  presence.  The  immense  superiority  of  M.  Angelo  was  appa- 
rent, and  it  was  acknowledged  that  his  creations  had  beauties  un- 
equsJled  by  Massacio,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Paul  Veronese,  or  even 
Baphael  hunself.  M.  Angelo  lived  in  a  superhuman  world.  He  saw 
everything  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  his  ordinary  inventions  surpassed 
the  comprehension  of  men. 

At  37  years  of  age  the  ambitious  and  irascible  Julius  ceased  to  live, 
having  prepared  the  artistic  glory  of  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 

The  energetic  patron  of  Raphael  testified  little  enthusiasm  for  the 
marvellous  productions  of  M.  Angelo,  though,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  even  Raphael  abandoned  the  manner 
of  Perugino,  in  imitation  of  that  of  BuonarrotL  But  he,  whose 
delicate  pencil  lingered  with  such  grace  on  the  charms  of  expression 
and  sentiment,  shuddered  as  he  gazed  with  admiration  at  the  inspired 
sybils  of  M.  Angelo.  "  He  is  terrible  !  '*  he  exclaimed :  "  onexould 
not  live  with  him."  Interesting  parallels  have  been  drawn  between 
the  two  painters.  To  M.  Angelo  belonged  intellectual  power  and 
fiery  originality.  Raphael's  was  the  delicacy  of  outline,  the  harmonv 
of  colour,  and  the  ^vine  blending  of  tints  and  chiaro-scuro,  whicn 
made  his  paintings  appear  (as  the  Italians  would  say)  "  sfumato" — 
breathed  out,  wi&out  hardbess  of  detail  "  M.  Angelo,"  observed 
Mde,  de  Stael,  ''  was  the  painter  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  Raphael 
was  the  painter  of  the  New." 

The  pontificate  of  Leo  x.  (during  the  brilliant  career  of  his  rival) 
was  replete  with  failure  and  disappointment  to  M.  Angelo.  Many 
years  were  wasted  in  useless  projects  concerning  the  Church  of  San 
Lorenzo. 

But  still  more  humiliating  must  have  been  the  refusal  of  the  Pope 
to  a  petition  addressed  to  him  from  the  painter  that  he  would  allow 
the  remains  of  Dante,  who  died  at  Ravenna  in  1321,  to  be  removed 
to  his  native  city.  M.  Angelo  offered  to  undertake  the  expense  and 
labour  of  the  monument ;  but  neither  this  noble  intention,  nor  the 
prayers  of  the  Florentines,  availed  anything.  Dante  in  exile 
wrote  his  own  epitaph.  "Here  am  I  interred!  I,  Dante,  exiled 
from  my  native  land.  I,  who  was  bom  in  Florence,  mother  of  little 
love."* 

Through  the  obstinacy  of  Leo,  this  posthumous  reproach  remained 
true  for  ever. 

When  in  1520,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  at  the  age  of  37, 
the  painter  of  the  Vatican  yielded  up  his  soul  to  Gt>d,  Rome  was 


*  **  Hio  claudor  Dantee  patriit  extorris  ab  orii, 
Qaein  genoit  panri  Florentia,  mater  amoris.'' 

VOL.  ly.  2  I* 
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ovorwhelmod  with  a  sense  of  its  loss.  The  precedinpf  yeftr,  L.  da 
Vinci  had  expired  in  the  arms  of  Francis  i. ;  whilst  in  1521,  the  grave 
was  closed  over  the  remains  of  Leo  x.  The  simple  and  anatere 
Adrian  was  bewildered  and  horrified  at  all  paintings,  bat  those  of 
Albrecht  Darer,  or  John  Van  Eyck.  The  decline  of  art  had  oom- 
menced  already,  bat  M.  Angelo  stood  alone  on  the  highest  sammits 

of  fame. 

We  come  now  to  a  new  phase  in  the  life  of  M.  Angelo — the  man. 
Hitherto  he  had  too  exclnsively  esteemed  that  love,  and  soaght  tJiat 
beaaty,  which,  as  Milton  sings,  '*hath  terror  in  it." 

Retiring,  and  somewhat  melancholy  in  his  habits,  he  was  oooa- 
Bionally  overpowered  by  a  feeling,  of  which  Wordsworth  speaks — that 
tendency  of  nse  and  castom  to  depress  the  sool,  and  to  lead  it  to 
sabstitnte  **  an  oniverse  of  death  for  one  which  moves  with  light  and 
life.''  Bonghness  and  majesty  were  united  in  his  works,  as  they 
often  are  in  nature.  But  his  heart  was  not  to  be  for  ever  ''  laid 
asleep  on  the  activity  of  the  intellect."  The  mind  ripens  at  variouB 
ages ;  and  that  of  M.  Angelo,  like  Reubens  and  Titian,  attained  to 
lis  full  vigour  in  matured  manhood.  The  freshness  of  his  genius 
was  of  a  kind  never  to  decay.  There  was  something  almost  boyiah 
in  his  simplicity  of  spirit,  which  united  the  energy  of  manhood  with 
the  unconsciousness  of  a  child. 

"  Art,"  said  M.  Angelo,  **  is  my  wife,  and  my  paintings  are  mj 
children."  But  though  his  rough  and  somewhat  haughty  character 
procured  him  many  enemies  in  his  own  rank  of  life,  and  thoogh  ha 
was  reserved  and  unsociable  with  the  rich  and  great,  he  was  gentle 
and  benevolent  to  the  poor  and  unfortunate.  Simplicityand  ignorance 
roused  his  kindness  of  heart,  whilst  self-important  mediocrity  excited 
his  aversion.  Nor  was  he  insensible  to  the  society  of  women  and 
the  pleasures  of  friendship. 

Raphael  immortalized  the  beauty  of  the  Fomarina,  Taaso  anng  of 
Leonora,  Petrarch  of  Laura,  Dante  of  Beatrice,  and  M.  Angelo 
(sharing  in  the  fashion  of  his  times)  celebrated  the  virtnes  of  his 
friend  the  Man^hioness  of  Pescara.  Vittoria  Colonna  was  bom  in 
1490,  not  at  Naples  but  Marino.  Her  father,  Fabriaio  Colonnai 
grand  constable  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  When  scarcely 
she  married  Ferdinand  Francis  d'AvaloR,  famed  for  hii 
beauty  and  knightly  skill.  After  a  few  years  of  tranqnil  happiaeM, 
Pescara  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and,  moooftdaBg 
to  custom,  beguiled  the  hours  of  his  captivity  by  writing  a  **Dialogee 
of  lx>ve,"  a<ldn*s8ed  to  his  bride.  The  character  of  thia  nrHmm 
was,  however,  stained  by  dark  deeds  of  cruelty,  and  aeema  to  baTe 
offered  few  points  of  attraction.  Such  was  the  hero  who,  dying  aooo 
afterwards  of  wounds  received  at  the  Battle  of  Pavia,  left  a  widow 
inconsolable  for  his  loss  to  compose  verses  for  the  rest  of  her  life  Id 
the  memory  of  her  "  \'ictoriuus  sun,"  and  to  deplore  the  light  whieh« 
having  set,  had  k'f\  the  wliolc  world  dark.  In  spite  of  the  pasaioiiele 
regret  which  charac^terized  these  public  lamentations,  the  aonneto 
of  Vittoria  are  pedantic  and  laboured,  and  would  meet  with  Uttfe 
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admiration  in  our  age.  But  the  renown  of  a  learned  woman,  who 
nnited  two  snch  names  as  those  of  Colonna  and  d'Avalos,  spread 
quickly  in  Italy  during  the  rage  for  belles-lettres  and  classical  erudi* 
tion.  Nobles  and  cardinals  were  loud  in  their  praises ;  and  in  the 
warmth  of  his  first  enthusiasm,  M.  Angelo  wrote  her  a  letter  of 
respect  and  esteem,  which  was  the  first  beginning  of  their  Platonic 
and  mystical  firiendship. 

The  beauty  of  the  Colonna  was  of  a  rare  Boman  type,  which  must 
have  contrasted  favourably  with  the  rich  warm  tints  and  flashing  eyes 
of  the  southern  brunnettes.  Her  complexion  was  fair  and  trans- 
parent, and  her  hair  of  that  gorgeous  auburn  colour  which  Titian 
and  Giorgione  loved  to  paint,  while  her  features  possessed  that 
uncommon  attraction  of  perfect  proportion  which  artists  describe  as 
''  good  modelling."  But  these  physical  attractions  (which  indeed 
must  have  attained  to  a  ripe  development  at  the  respectable  age  of 
forty-five)  were  not  her  greatest  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Angelo.  It  was 
the  incarnation  of  spirit  in  form  which  inspired  the  mnse  of  this 
rugged  self-concentrated  man.  Abstract  beauty  was  the  theme  of 
M.  Angelo's  poetry,  rather  than  Vittoria  Colonna — ^that  beauty  which 
Winkelman  has  described  as  the  "  perfect  accordance  of  the  creature 
to  the  object  of  the  Creator,  and  the  harmonious  mutual  relation  of 
all  its  parts."  Hitherto,  M.  Angelo's  ideal  had  been  closely  con- 
nected with  sublimity  and  strength.  The  sterner  attributes  of 
Divinity  had  been  the  food  of  his  thoughts.  In  his  superhuman  pro- 
ductions, he  seemed  to  be  striving  after  the  unattainable,  and  peopled 
the  canvass  with  the  giants  of  Los  desperate  imamiation.  Like  the 
author  of  the  '^  Divina  Commedia,"  in  the  depth  and  force  of  his 
genius,  he  also  resembled  him  in  his  pride  and  contempt.  He  would 
have  said  with  Dante,  "He  who  contends  with  the  worthless  is 
always  a  loser." 

On  this  proud  independence  of  character,  the  softening  influence 
of  a  woman  exercised  the  most  beneficial  effect. 

The  Platonic  character  of  Michael  Angelo's  amatory  poetry  was 
in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Dantesque  era.  Painting, 
with  Buonarroti,  was  not  a  mere  imitation  of  form  (as  our  modem 
pre-Raphaelites  would  make  it),  but  a  reference  to  the  "  fountain^ 
head  of  aU  forms" — ^the  ideal  in  his  own  mind. 

He  united  nature  with  his  own  humanity,  and  yielded  to  the 
inclination  which  prompted  him  to  avail  himself  of  visible  objects  to 
express  particular  meanings,  thus  recognizing  the  intimate  connec- 
tion which  exists  between  all  things,  and  the  close  relation  of  mind 
to  matter.  The  inventions  of  different  minds,  and  the  features  of 
different  faces  were  to  bim  (as  to  Wordsworth  afterwards)  all 
"characters  of  the  great  Apocalypse,"  and  all  types  and  symbols  of 
the  In\'isible.  This  accounts  for  the  two  remarkable  phases  of 
character  apparent  in  M.  Angelo*8  poetry — the  one  radiant  and 
ideal ;  the  other  melancholy  and  mystical. 

In  the  light  of  his  peculiajr  philosophy  everything  became  trans- 
figured.   Time  was  only  a  "  parenthesis  in  eternity."     The  real  he 

2  L  2 
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would  have  called  apparent,  and  what  was  visionaiy  real.  But  when 
he  spoke  of  existing  things  abstractedly,  the  habitual  melancholy 
of  the  man  became  at  once  apparent.  Physical  beauty  appeared  to 
him  as  "  the  frail  and  weary  weeds  wherewith  God  dressed  the  soul 
when  ho  called  it  into  time  ;*'  and,  with  Shelley,  ho  might  have 
likened  this  life  to  '*  a  dome  of  glass,  staining  the  white  radiance  of 
eternity." 

The  Italian  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  steeped  in  Neo- 
platonism,  which  was  more  or  less  adopted  by  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
ben  Jonson,  Milton,  and  Wordsworth. 

Love,  under  the  veil  of  allegory,  was  an  essential  part  of  this 
mysticism,  which  commenced  with  the  troubadours,  and  reached  ita 
intensity  at  the  time  of  Dante.  Beauty  was  declared  to  be  unde- 
finable  and  different  to  every  man.  Its  secrets  were  not  to  bo 
reached  by  hearsay,  but  by  reverence.  It  was  said  to  consist  in 
remembrance.  "Away,  away!"  cried  Richter,  when  enraptured  with 
music  ;  "  thou  speakest  to  me  of  things  which  in  all  my  life  I  have 
never  found."  And  Beauty  (said  the  ancients)  was  the  soul  of  man 
embodied  on  earth,  and  roaming  up  and  down  in  search  of  the  home 
it  had  lost.  It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  M.  Angelo  throagh 
all  the  vagaries  of  this  elaborate  allegorical  system.  That  he  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  Dante,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  of 
his  followers,  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  controversy, — wnilst  many 
of  our  modem  poets  have  probably  profited  by  the  deep  nnder>8ong 
of  sense  which  is  apparent  in  the  lightest  of  his  madrigals. 

But  M.  Angelo  could  not  long  amuse  himself  with  these  recrea- 
tions. In  the  midst  of  the  wars  carried  on  by  the  constable  of 
BourlK)n,  the  liepublicans  of  the  school  of  Savonarola  revolted,  and 
the  Florentines  again  declared  the  independence  of  their  city. 
Resolved  to  defend  their  liberties  by  force  of  arms,  they  found  tbem* 
selves  obliged  to  oppose  on  the  one  side  the  troops  of  Charles  t., 
and  on  the  other  the  armies  of  the  Pope.  M.  Angelo  took  pari 
with  the  reformers,  and  was  appointed  director-general  of  the  lorti* 
fications  of  Florence. 

Once  more  appeared  the  extraordinary  resources  of  an  intelleet  to 
whose  powers  there  seemed  to  be  no  limitation.  The  seal  and 
energ}'  with  which  M.  Angflo  conducted  his  plans  caused  the  siege 
to  he  prolongtMl  nearly  a  year^ — fnnn  September  to  Augnst,  when 
the  city  was  l)et rayed  through  the  treachery  of  its  inhafaitaata. 
M.  Angelo  hup{k>h<h1  that  his  last  hour  was  come,  but  Clement  TO. 
preferred  the  jM)ssi'ssion  of  rhtfi*  (Viv acres  to  vengeance,  and  tlie 
artist  was  quickly  einployt'd  again. 

It  wfus  now  fiftcH'u  years  Kince  he  ha<i  been  engaged  on  any  statae 
of  important^,  and  he  conmienced  the  tombs  of  the  Medicis  ill  a 
fever  of  excitement.  On  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  the  figures  of  Radbel 
and  Ix'tih  had  8ynilK>lized  active  and  contemplative  life;  and  tliaa 
the  statues  of  (iiulano  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici  personified  in  their 
turn  thought  and  action.  The  tomb  of  the  latter  has  been  cdDed 
*^  La  pensee  de  2^1ichel  Ange,"  and  was  said  to  have  inspired  MilftOft 
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wiiih  tlie  first  idea  of  his  "  Penseroso."     We  cannot  give  a  better 
description  of  this  monument  than  in  the  words  of  Bogers : — 

"  Nor  then  forget  that  chamber  of  the  dead. 
Where  the  gigantic  shapes  of  night  and  day, 
Tnrned  into  stone,  rest  everlastingly ; 
Yet  still  are  breathing,  and  shed  round  at  noon 
A  twofold  influence — only  to  be  felt — 
A  light,  a  darkness,  mingling  each  with  each ; 
Both  and  yet  neither.    There,  from  age  to  age. 
Two  ghosts  are  sitting  on  their  sepulchres. 
That  is  the  Duke  Lorenzo.     Mark  him  well : 
He  meditates,  his  head  upon  his  hand. 
What  from  beneath  his  helm-like  bonnet  scowls  ? 
Is  it  a  face,  or  but  an  eyeless  scull  ? 
'Tis  lost  in  shade,  yet  like  the  basilisk 
It  fascinates  and  is  intolerable." 

After  the  death  of  Clement,  M.  Angelo  continued  the  tomb  of 
Julius  11.,  which  had  been  continually  interrupted  or  abandoned 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  necessity.  The  "Moses"  (which 
Gustave  Planche  compares  to  the  Jupiter  of  Phidias)  was  at  last 
completed  and  placed  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro.  This  terrible 
and  magnificent  conception  evinced  the  consummate  perfection  and 
the  marvellous  power  of  M.  Angelo *s  art.  Its  pure  style  and  antique 
simplicity  are  united  with  intellectual  majesty,  and  a  certain  awful 
austerity.  Moses  has  seen  the  visions  of  Horeb  ;  he  still  hears  the 
thunders  of  Sinai;  his  massive  forehead  is  contracted  with  the 
thoughts  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  seer ;  and  his  eyes  are  scrutinizing 
those  mysteries  which  are  hidden  from  ordinary  numanity. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Julius  ii.,  M.  Angelo  had  painted 
the  vault  of  the  Sistine.  He  was  now  engaged  by  Paul  m.  to 
ornament  its  walls.  The  "Last  Judgment"  was  commenced  in 
1533 ;  the  paintings  of  Ghirlandajo  and  Perugino  being  expunged 
without  pity,  that  M.  Angelo  might  have  space  for  his  colossal  com- 
position. Time  and  neglect  have  so  impaired  the  beauty  of  this 
extraordinary  work  (in  which  the  Bible  and  Dante,  Paganism  and 
Christianity,  were  singularly  blended  together),  that  the  traveller 
may  form  a  fairer  idea  of  the  original  design  from  a  careful  copy,  by 
a  pupil  of  the  painter's,  which  has  been  preserved  at  Naples.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  audacity  and  singularity  of  this  fresco. 
Never  had  M.  Angelo  been  more  daring ;  never  had  he  overcome 
greater  difficulties.  The  Holy  Judge,  severe  and  menacing,  domi- 
nates the  scene.  (This  principal  figure  seems  to  have  been  imitated 
from  a  design  by  Andrea  Orcagna,  which  was  superior  to  it  in  many 
respects.)  The  Virgin,  on  her  knees,  implores  for  mercy  on  the 
lost ;  and,  close  by,  Charon,  disguised  as  a  devil,  guides  his  mytho- 
logical bark. 

Without  perspective  and  without  chiaro-scuro,  as  if  it  had  been 
sculptured  instead  of  being  painted,  this  fresto,  amidst  all  its  grandeur 
of  composition,  displays  the  peculiar  faults  of  M.  Angelo's  maxuaa^.^ 
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who  (pre-emmently  the  scnlptor  in  all  his  works)  conceived  his  sub- 
jects in  basso-relicYo ;  whereas  other  sculptors  (Hke  Ghiberd,  in  his 
"Gtites  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence")  appear  to  have  painted 
instead  of  working  with  the  chisel. 

Still  more  remarkable  was  the  materialism  of  M.  Angelo's  religions 
conception ;  which  was  a  hieroglyphical  representation  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  his  age ;  but  in  which  many  traditions  were 
adopted  which  would  appear  painful  and  sacrilegious  to  the  refine- 
ment of  modem  society.  To  personify  the  Eternal  Trinity  under 
images  drawn  from  the  senses  was  a  species  of  barbarous  symbolism 
from  which  even  savages  have  recoiled,  but  which  was  reserved  for 
the  culmination  of  professedly  Christian  art.  The  Christ  of  the 
"Last  Judgment*'  was  a  Jupiter  of  vengeance;  and  the  songs  of 
saints  and  angels  were  drowned  in  the  cries  of  the  damned. 

In  1546,  M.  Angelo  was  chosen  the  architect  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
had  previously  been  associated  with  the  names  of  l^ramante,  Ra- 
phael, Pcruzzini,  and  San  Gallo.  Vasari  declares  that  he  was 
almost  forced  to  accept  this  office,  for  which  he  refused  to  rooeiye 
remuneration.  In  his  earlier  years,  M.  Angelo's  genius  and  love  of 
nature  had  attracted  him  to  architecture — that  "  glorious  blossomings 
in  stone,"  which  is  subdued  by  the  *'  insatiable  desire  of  harmony  in 
man ;"  but  in  old  age  his  efforts  became  more  feeble,  and  his  heart 
was  saddened  by  the  envious  conduct  of  his  rivals. 

These  troubles  were  increased  by  the  death  of  Vittoria  ColonnA, 
which  happened  in  1547.  During  her  last  hours,  M.  Angelo 
watched  by  her  side  ;  and  his  grief  at  her  death  was  so  violent  thftt 
Condivi  tells  us  he  appeared  as  if  deprived  of  his  senses. 

There  have  not  been  wanting  britics  who  have  doubted  whether 
any  real  friendship  existed  between  the  painter  and  this  learned 
lady.  But  besides  the  opinion  of  modern  biographers,  the  intern*! 
evidence  of  M.  Angelo's  writings,  and  the  testimony  of  Vasari  and 
Condivi,  have  placed  their  intimacy  Ix^yond  a  matter  of  oontrover^. 
On  the  other  hand,  lioman  Catholic  historians  have  been  anxious  to 
clear  the  two  friends  from  all  suspicion  of  dissenting  from  the  doc- 
trines of  their  church.  It  is  probable  that  the  Protestant  tendencies 
and  convictions  manifested  in  their  writings  were  held  by  them  (in 
common  with  some  of  the  deepest  minds  of  their  ago)  without  anj 
idea  that  thev  would  eventually  Iw  declared  incompatible  with  the 
teaching  of  the  Established  Church.  The  doctrines  of  Luther,  with 
the  tenets  of  Calvin,  were  fully  expressed  in  the  sonnets  of  Vittoria. 
But  in  her  latter  days,  owing  to  thu  influence  of  Cardinal  Pole,  she 
appi»ar8  to  have  abjured  many  of  her  opinions,  and  to  have  forgotten 
the  teaching  of  her  former  friend  Ochino.  After  the  death  of 
Vittona,  the  shadows  which  ha<l  alwavs  hovered  round  the  pelh  of 
the  ilhi.^tnouH  ohl  man  deeiioned  antf  lengthened.  The  VmelittBS 
offered  him  a  palace,  but  he  retu.sed  to  take  it.  In  the  ev^mag  of 
life  he  found  himself  the  mark  of  envious  tongues,  and  the  theme  of 
scandalous  reports.  He  had  out li veil  most  of  his  early  com[ 
and,  owing  to  the  confusion  in  bis  religions  opinions,  tried  in 
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to  look  forward  to  the  new  world,  where  he  wotdd  become  joxmg 
again.  "  I  have  not  a  single  thought,  "he  writes  to  Yasari,  "which 
is  not  overshadowed  by  the  idea  of  death."  In  the  bitterness  of  his 
heart,  he  drew  burlesque  portraits  of  himself,  whose  tones  of  pathetic 
comedy  contrast  strangely  with  the  analogous  attempts  of  Scarrom 
At  another  time  he  sketched  the  figure  of  an  old  man  in  a  go-caii, 
with  the  motto,  "  Ancora  impara.'*  The  sight  of  in£uicy  gave  him 
no  pleasure.  He  writes  of  the  birth  of  a  little  relation:  "My  nephew 
need  not  have  made  these  rejoicings.  We  should  not  make  merry 
for  the  child  coming  into  the  world,  but  for  the  man  who  has  done 
with  life."  And  in  one  of  his  madrigals  he  inscribes  these  bitter 
words :  "  His  is  the  happiest  lot  to  whom  death  is  nearest  at  bis 
birth." 

Again  he  writes : 

"  Thou  hast  transplanted  the  immortal  soul  on  earth.  Thou  hast 
imprisoned  it  in  frail  and  weary  weeds,  and  thou  hast  abandoned  it 
to  its  destiny  !  Yet  thou  canst  nourish,  thou  canst  revivify  it,  and 
only  thou  canst  save  it ! 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  when  I  consider  my  years  gone  by,  not  a  single  day 
can  I  call  my  own.  I  know  now  how  to  appreciate  the  vain  and 
fallacious  hopes  which  once  attracted  me  from  divine  goodness  and 
truth — weeping,  loving,  and  hoping.  Now  no  mortal  affection  has 
novelty  for  me.  I  go  halting  from  right  to  left.  The  shadows 
lengthen  around  me.  The  sun  goes  down.  Infirm  and  worn  oiit^ 
I  am  ready  to  fall." 

The  complaints  of  the  last  madrigal  are  more  touching  when^wa 
recollect  that  M.  Angelo  was  growing  blind,  like  Milton,  so  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  led  about  to  feel»  the  works  and  models  he  could 
no  longer  see.  In  this  state,  during  the  reign  of  Pius  iv.  he  still 
continued  his  work  at  St.  Peter's,  and  brought  the  architecture  to 
that  perfection  that  Stendhal  exclaimed  on  seeing  it,  "  Who  can  help 
adoring  tliat  religion  which  could  inspire  such  works  ?" 

In  his  last  days  the  opinions  of  Savonarola  exercised  an  increasing 
influence  over  his  mind.  The  sonnet  on  prayer  rendered  by  Words- 
worth— who,  however,  declared  that  the  difficulty  of  making  metrical 
translations  of  M.  Angelo's  poems  appeared  to  hun  insurmountable — 
furnishes  a  fair  sample  of  his  opinions  at  this  time.  At  one  time  he 
would  paraphrase  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  and  at  another  return  to  the 
manner  of  Dante,  whose  poems  he  knew  by  heart.  In  the  spirit  of  his 
earliest  Platonism,  he  wrote  the  epitaph  of  one  who  died  in  youth. 
"  I  was  mortal,  and  now  I  am  of  the  divine  essence ;  for  a  httle  while 
I  beheld  the  world,  and  now  I  rejoice  in  heaven.  I  bless  death,  who 
in  piercing  mc  with  his  dart  has  granted  me  eternal  life !" 

In  15tJ2,  his  health  began  visibly  to  decline.  In  February  of  the 
ensuing  year,  a  slow  fever  manifested  itself,  and  his  malady  made 
ra]iid  progress.  In  the  presence  of  Donati,  Daniel  di  Volterra,  and 
others  of  his  friends,  he  dictated  his  singular  will :  "  I  leave  my  soul 
to  God,  my  body  to  the  earth,  and  my  goods  to  my  nearest  relations." 
He  died  on  February  17th,  1563,  in  the  90th  year  of  his  age ;  the 
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dates  usually  g^y en  of  his  birth  and  death,  yaiying  according  to  the 
Florentine,  Koman,  or  Milanese  chronologies. 

The  age  of  the  Renaissance — the  death-struggle  of  Papal  magni* 
ficence,  which  amidst  its  intellectnal  brilliancy  contained  the  elements 
of  decay — had  reached  its  culmination  during  the  lifetime  of  M. 
Angelo.  He  had  outliyed  L.  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Perugino,  G.  Romagno, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Montegna,  Giorgione,  and  Correggio ;  and  art, 
which  had  made  such  g^iant  strides  whilst  he  liyed,  had  begun  to 
decline.  In  the  transition  period  of  the  Reformation,  when  a  real 
and  healthy  creed  was  boldly  measuring  its  strength  with  worn-oat 
formulas  and  old  abuses — when  men  were  stirred  to  the  innermost 
depths  of  their  being  by  the  new  and  startling  questions  which  were 
discussed  around  them,  it  was  impossible  to  maintain  that  tranquillify 
and  ease  necessary  for  the  successful  pursuit  of  the  Arts. 

Some  of  the  confusion  natural  to  this  religious  and  moral  conyol- 
sion  is  apparent  in  the  works  of  M.  Angelo.  A  painter  with  the 
spirit  of  Dante,  half  trammelled  by  the  meshes  of  false  philosophy^ 
and  half  inclining  to  opinions  which  clashed  yiolently  with  medisByal 
superstition,  he  cndeayoured  in  yain  to  unite  Christian  art  with  the 
Pagan  ideas  of  antiquity.  Superior  to  Raphael  in  his  intellectual 
power  and  energetic  genius,  he  fell  far  below  him  in  refinement  and 
grace.  His  colouring  was  harmonious  and  subdued,  but  his  details 
were  often  careless.  A  designer  or  a  poet  by  nature,  his  heart 
burning  with  glorious  ideas,  and  his  brain  teeming  with  f^h  inyen* 
tion,  the  natural  impulse  of  his  genius  was  perpetually  impelling 
him  to  new  creation.  Hence  it  follows  that  many  of  the  paintings 
called  by  his  name  were  actually  finished  by  nis  pupils,  whilst 
masterpieces  ascribed  to  other  htfnds  owe  their  inspirt^on  to  him. 
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Mr.  Ruskin  has  at  length  completed  the  great  work  npon  whidi  he 
has  been  engaged  for  seventeen  years  ;  and  is  entitled  to  look  beck 
with  pride  and  Batisfaction  upon  tlie  important  and  valuable  senriose 
which  he  has  rendert^d  to  Art,  upon  the  idols  which  he  has  oyerthroini, 
the  fallacicH  he  has  exposed,  the  cant  he  has  chastised,  and  the  mere 
name- worship  he  has  denounced.  He  has  dared  to  think  for  liimsolf 
npon  every  question  in  tlie  reahn  of  aesthetics,  and  has  ezkibited  m 
the  course  of  his  work  a  clearness  of  intellect,  a  power  of  ol 
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a  love  of  trath,  an  independence  of  character,  and  a  fearlessness  of 
authority,  equally  rare  and  admirable.     That  he  has  occasionally 
displayed  much  arrogance  and  self-confidence,  and  has  lavished  upon 
those  who  differed  from  him  much  unjustifiable  virulence  of  abuse ; 
that  he  has  made  sweeping  assertions  which  he  has  afterwards  been 
obliged  to  qualify,  and  that  he  has  not  seldom  been  betrayed  into 
inconsistencies  and   contradictions,  it  is  also  impossible  to  deny. 
But,  when  we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  field  which  he  has  under- 
taken to  cultivate,  and  that^  in  many  parts  of  that  field  he  has  been 
the  first  labourer — has  had  to  root  out  the  weeds>  break  up  the  soil, 
and  remove  the  roots  and  stones^  we  can  scarcely  blame  him,  if,  in 
the  course  of  his  long,  heavy,  and  often  thankless  toil,  he  has  some- 
times displayed  impatience  and  given  way  to  anger.     And  now,  at 
last,  he  has  his  reward.    He  has  outlived  and  outwritten  the  obloquy 
and  abuse  that  once  assailed  him ;  and,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  Hfe, 
has  attained  the  proud  position  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  writers, 
living  or  dead,  on  the  subject  of  Art.     This  result  has  been  owing 
not  only  to  the  extent,  minuteness,  and  truth  of  his  observations  on 
natural  phenomena — ^though  in  these  respects  he  stands  unrivalled — 
but  also  to  his  wonderful  mastery  of  language,  his  power  of  word- 
painting,  the  singular  melody  of  his  periods,  and  the  vigour,  origin- 
ality, and  beauty  of  his  style.     These  alone  will  suffice  to  make  him 
an  English  classic— a  model,  in'  all  time  coming,  for  those  who 
desire  to  learn  of  what  ornament,  variety,  richness,  and  flexibility, 
our  native  tongue  is  susceptible.    In  the  present  volume,  this  beauty 
of  style    and    descriptive  power  are,  perhaps,   more  conspicuous 
than  in  any  of  those  which  have  preceded  it ;  and  it  would  not  be 
difficidt  to   quqte   a  number    of  passages  worthy   of  comparison 
with  the  finest  of  those  that  have  now  become  familiar  to  us  in  his 
former  volumes.     The   nomenclature,  however,  employed  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  throughout  the  volume  before  us,  is  exceedingly  fantastic 
and  fanciful,  and  often  far-fetched,  and  founded  upon  erroneous  or 
imperfect  views  of  his  subject.     Thus,  in  the  part  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  Leaf  Beauty,  we  have  chapters  on  "  The  Earth- veil," 
on  "  Leaf  Monuments,'*  and  "  Leaf  Shadows ;"  and  a  division  of 
trees  into  "  Builders  with  the  Shield,"  and  "  Builders  with  the 
Sword,"  the  former  having  expanded  leaves  more  or  less  resembling 
shields,  partly  in  shape,  but  still  more  in  office,  and  the  latter 
having  sharp  leaves,  in  the  shape  of  swords ;   and  the  young  buds, 
instead  of  being  as  numerous  as  the  leaves,  crouching  each  under  a 
leaf-shadow,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shield-builders,  growing  fearlessly 
each  in  the  midst  of  a  sheaf  of  swords.     In  the  succeeding  part,  on 
Cloud  Beauty,  we  find  chapters  entitled  "  The  Cloud  Balancings," 
"  The  Cloud  Flocks,"  "  The  Cloud  Chariots,"  and  "  The  Angel  of 
the  Sea."    In  the  division  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Formal 
Invention,  the  titles  are  scarcely  so  transcendental ;  but  in  the  last 
part,  on  Spiritual  Invention,  we  meet  with  "The  Darl^;  Mirror," 
"  The  Lance  of  Pallas,"  "  The  Wings  of  the  Lion,"  and  "  The 
Nereid's  Guard." 
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One  new  and  pleasing  feature  in  the  present  volume  is  tliat,  now 
and  then,  thongh  but  seldom,  the  Author  shows  something  like 
humility  and  distrust  of  his  own  critical  infallibility,  and  occasionallj 
exhibits  some  consideration  and  compassion  for  those  who  haye  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  him,  and  for  those  artista  who  are  the 
objects  of  his  dislike ;  but  he  is  nearly  as  reckless  and  sweeping  in 
assertion  as  ever,  and  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
himself.  He  also,  in  many  places,  uses  strong  and  indignant  Ian* 
guage  in  reference  to  those  who  have  not  accepted  his  teaching,  or 
have  hindered  him  in  his  work.  Thus,  in  one  place,  he  speaks  of 
'*  work  which,  year  after  year,  it  was  necessary  to  pursue  throogfa 
the  abuse  of  the  brutal  and  base."  He  also,  again  and  again,  writes 
in  slighting  and  contemptuous  phrase  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  day,  and  in  the  singularly  flippant  note  at  page  (>4, 
ne  says: — "  I  intended  to  have  given  a  figure  to  show  the  reenlta  of 
the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  all  the  leafage  on  a  great  lateral  bough, 
in  modifying  its  curves,  the  strength  of  timber  being  greatest  where 
the  leverage  of  the  mass  tells  most ;  but  I  find  nobody  ever  reada 
things  which  it  takes  any  trouble  to  understand ;  so  that  it  is  of  no 
use  to  write  them.*'  Again,  at  page  324,  he  informs  us  : — *'  I  have 
not  thought  it  worth  while  at  present  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  Turner's  colour  system,  because  the  public  is  at  present  io  nnoon« 
scions  of  the  meaning  and  nature  of  colour,  that  they  would  not 
know  what  I  was  talking  about."  Truly,  we  are  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Hiiskin,  who,  with  wonderful  long-suffering  and  forbearmnoey 
has  for  seventeen  years  been  casting  his  pearls  before  swine  !  Boi 
does  it  never  occur  to  him,  that  it  is  just  possible  that  the  moltitiide 
may  sometimes  be  right,  and  just  possible  that  he,  the  archpcritae» 
may  l>e  wrong  ? 

l^lr.  Ruskin  denounces  as  fiercely  as  ever  the  intense  fythleMoeM 
of  the  age,  manifested  even  in  its  greatest  men,  but  existing  in  aa 
infinitely  more  fatal  form  in  the  lower  general  mind,  reacting  upon 
those  who  ought  to  be  its  teachers.  England,  he  says,  has  dedUiivd 
boldly,  by  print  and  word  of  mouth,  that  its  Religion  was  good  for 
show,  but  woidd  not  work  ;  and  he  affirms  tliat  persons  engaged  in 
the  study  of  economical  and  political  questions  have  agam  and 
again  declared  to  him,  '*with  entire  naivete  and  undisturbed  imbsci* 
lity,"  that  *'  the  lawn  of  the  Devil  were  the  only  practical  ones,  and 
that  the  laws  of  Crod  were  men*ly  a  form  of  poetical  langnage.'* 
Afterwariis,  he  tells  us  that,  **  so  far  as  in  it  lay,  this  ccntuy  kna 
caused  ev(fry  one  of  itH  gn^at  men  whose  hearts  were  kindest  and 
whose  spirits  most  |K.^n*i*ptive  of  the  work  of  God,  to  die  witlKNli 
ho|H? — Scott,  Keats,  nyn)n,  ShcUry,  Turner.  Great  Enriaad,  of 
the  Iron-heart  now,  not  of*  the  Lion-heart !  For  these  sooui  of  her 
children,  an  account  may  ]H*rliapH  l)e  one  day  rii.*tjaired  of  her*** 
Elsewh<*rcs  he  ac(Misi\s  Kn^land  of  '*  with  her  right  hand  OMiiinf 
away  the/iouU  of  men,  and  with  her  left  the  gifts  of  God."  He  is 
also  fond  of  contrast in&f — for  example,  in  the  chapter  on  the  hoj* 
hoods  of  Giorgione  and  Turner — the  religion  of  mediwfnl  lilJif  ~^^*^ 
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that  of  England  in  the  nineteeniih  century,  always  to  the  disadvan- 
tage and  disparagement  of  the  latter.  ]Now  it  is  very  easy  for  onei 
with  Mr.  Bnskin's  fervid  imagination  and  wonderftd  power  of  word- 
painting,  to  draw  a  striking  picture  of  the  power,  dignity,  and  all- 
pervading  character  of  the  former,  and  of  the  weakness,  fedthless- 
ness,  and  want  of  vitality  of  the  latter.  But  the  question  is  not  of 
the  beauty  of  such  a  picture,  but  of  its  truth.  What  was  the  religion 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  so  praises,  and  which,  apparently,  he  would  be 
glad  to  recal  ?  What  but  a  gigantic  system  of  error,  fraud,  usurpa- 
tion, and  idolatry — a  religion  which  taught  the  worship  of  the 
virgin,  and  of  saints,  many  of  whom,  in  their  lives,  had  been 
criminals  of  the  deepest  dye ;  which  invented  and  established  the 
Inquisition,  and  struck  medals  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  ?  Truly,  if,  to  bring  back  the  days  of  Giorgione  and 
Titian,  we  must  also  recal  the  religion  of  the  church  to  wnich  they 
belonged,  we  are  content  to  retain  our  present  art,  and  along  with 
it  a  religion  which  has  rejected  the  fables,  and  foUies,  and  idolatry 
of  Roman  Catholicism — which  has  opened  the  Bible  to  all,  and 
granted  to  every  man  liberty  of  conscience,  and  the  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  his  own  convictions. 

In  the  present  volume,  as  throughout  the  previous  portions  of  his 
work,  the  Author  lays  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  there  can  be  no 
great  art  without  a  high  moral  purpose.  The  art  which  can  be 
commanded  for  hire,  the  art  whose  object  is  merely  to  give  pleasure, 
or  simply  to  represent  Nature,  he  despises  and  denounces ;  and  thus 
the  whole  of  the  Dutch  School  falls  under  his  malediction  as  a 
corrupt  and  debased  School  of  Art.  Teniers,  Wouvermans,  Rem- 
brandt, Cuyp,  Rubens,  all  incur  his  condemnation.  They  are  but 
"  respectable  tradesmen  famishing  well-made  articles  in  oil  paint." 
Their  work  is  essentially  vulgar  ;  and,  by  its  influence  in  England, 
the  Dutch  School  has  "  destroyed  our  perception  of  all  purposes  of 
painting,  and,  throughout  the  north  of  the  Continent,  effistced  the 
sense  of  colour  among  artists  of  every  rank." 

Mr.  Ruskin  tells  us  that  his  object  in  writing  ''Modem Painters," 
was  to  show  that  Turner  is  the  greatest  landscape  painter  who  ever 
lived,  an  object  which  he  has  sufficiently  accomplished ;  and  he 
afterwards  informs  us,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  present  volume, 
that  "  it  is  proper  for  the  reader  to  know  that  the  title  which  I 
myself  originally  intended  for  this  book  was  *  Turner  and  the 
Ancients ;'  nor  did  I  purpose  to  refer  in  it  to  any  other  modem 
painter  than  Turner.  The  title  was  changed;  and  the  notes  on 
other  living  painters  inserted  in  the  nrst  volume,  in  deference  to  the 
advice  of  fHends,  probably  wise ;  for  unless  the  change  had  been 
made,  the  book  might  never  have  been  read  at  all.  But,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  I  regretted  the  change  then,  and  regret  it  still." 

We  shall  now  examine,  somewhat  more  particularly,  the  contents 
of  Mr.  Ruskin's  fifth  volume ;  and,  while  doing  so,  shall  present  to 
our  readers  one  or  two  of  the  many  exquisite  passages  that  brighten 
its  pages,  as  wild  flowers  a  green  hiU-side.     Part  YI.  iriih  whicsh 
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the  Yolnme  opens,  is  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  Leaf  Beanij ; 
and  a  variety  of  minute  and  searching  investigations  into  the  form** 
tion,  growth,  and  nourishment  of  trees  and  leaves,  attest  the  vigorous 
analysis  which  the  author  has  applied  to  this  part  of  his  subject. 
There  are  some  useful  and  pertinent  observations  on  the  necessity  of 
artists  learning  to  foreshorten  branch-forms ;  and  a  remark,  to  which 
we  can  scarcely  give  an  unqualified  assent,  that,  l)oth  in  sculpture 
and  in  painting,  the  perception  of  organic  leaf-form  in  artists  has 
been  proportionate  to  their  power  of  drawing  the  human  figure. 
There  is  a  very  eloquent  passage,  but  too  long  for  quotation,  in  praise 
of  pines,  and  their  ennobling  influence  on  national  character ;  \jiat 
the  following  shorter  passage  also  possesses  much  beauty : — "  For 
what  infinite  wonderfulness  there  is  in  this  vegetation,  considered, 
as  indeed  it  is,  the  means  by  which  the  earth  becomes  the  companion 
of  man — his  friend  and  his  teacher !  In  the  conditions  which  we 
have  traced  in  its  rocks,  there  could  only  be  seen  preparations  for 
his  existence  ; — the  characters  which  enabled  him  to  live  on  it  safely, 
and  to  work  with  it  easily — in  all  these  it  has  been  inanimate  and 
passive  ;  but  vegetation  is  to  it  as  an  imperfect  soul,  given  to  meet 
the  soul  of  man.  The  earth  in  its  depths  must  remain  dead  and 
cold,  incapable  except  of  slow  crystalline  change  ;  but  at  its  surface, 
which  human  beings  look  upon  and  deal  with,  it  ministers  to  them 
through  a  veil  of  strange  intermediate  being,  which  breathes,  bat 
has  no  voice  ;  moves,  but  cannot  leave  its  appointed  place ;  passes 
through  life  without  consciousness,  to  death  without  bitterness; 
wxars  the  In'suty  of  youth,  without  its  passion  ;  and  declines  to  the 
weakness  of  age,  without  its  regret."  The  only  other  passage  w« 
shall  (juote  from  this  part  occurs  at  the  close  of  the  chapter  entitled, 
"  The  Leaf  Monuments  :'* — **  We  men  sometimes,  in  what 
sume  to  l>e  humility,  compare  ourselves  with  leaves  ;  but  we  hftfe 

^'et  no  right  to  do  so.     The  leaves  may  well  scorn  the  compwisott. 

iVe,  who  live  for  onrsi^lves,  and  neither  know  how  to  use  nor  keep 
the  work  of  past  times,  may  humbly  learn — as  from  the  ant,  lore- 
sight — from  the  leaf,  reverence.  The  power  of  every  g^reat  people, 
as  of  every  living  tree,  depends  on  its  not  effacing,  but  connrmmg 
and  concluding,  the  lal)ours  of  its  ancestors.  Looking  back  to  tlio 
histor}'  of  nations,  we  may  date  the  beginning  of  their  decline  from 
the  moment  when  thev  ceased  to  be  n>verent  in  heart,  and  socomil* 
lative  in  hand  and  bniin  ;  fn)m  the  moment  when  the  redundant  frait 
of  age  hid  in  them  the  hoUownrss  of  heart,  whence  the  simplioitias 
of  customs  and  sinews  of  tmdytion  \uu\  withered  away.  Had  men 
but  giuinlcd  the  righti'ous  laws,  an<l  protiH*ted  the  precions  work  of 
their  fathers,  with  half  the  industry  they  have  given  to  chanflo 
to  ravage*,  they  would  not  now  have  In^en  seeking  vainly,  in  " 
visions  and  mechanic  servitudes,  the  a<HH)mplis}iment  of  the 
made  to  them  so  long  ago  ;  as  *  the  days  of  a  tree  are  the  dmjm  of 
my  pi^ople,  and  mine  elect  shall  enjoy  the  work  of  their  hands;  tiMy 
shall  not  lalnmr  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble;  for  tlirf  mn 
the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lonl,  and  their  offspring  with  Anm.* 


\ 
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This  lesson  we  have  to  take  from  the  leaTs  life : — one  more  we  may 
receive  from  its  death.  If  ever  in  autumn  a  pensiveness  falls  upon 
us  as  the  leaves  drift  by  in  their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up 
in  hope  to  their  mighty  monuments  ?  Behold  how  fair,  how  pro* 
longed,  in  arch  and  aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valleys — the  fringes  of 
the  hills  !  So  stately,  so  eternal ;  the  joy  of  man,  the  comfort  of  all 
living  creatures,  the  glory  of  the  earth — they  are  but  the  monuments 
of  those  poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  past  us  to  die.  Let  them  not 
pass,  without  our  understanding  their  last  counsel  and  example : 
that  we  also,  careless  of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in  the 
world — monument  by  which  men  may  be  taught  to  remember,  not 
where  we  died,  but  where  we  lived." 

In  Part  VII.  dedicated  to  the  examination  of  Cloud  Beauty,  some 
curious  questions  are  proposed,  but  not  solved,  with  regard  to  the 
causes  of  clouds  floating,  and  the  colour  of  clouds.  Why  is  the 
morning  mist,  lying  level  and  white  along  the  bottom  of  the  valley, 
so  heavy,  and  yet  so  fine  and  thin  that  it  melts  away  utterly  into  the 
splendour  of  day  before  the  fiery  glances  of  the  sun  ?  Those  lofty 
pyramidal  clouds,  piled  in  colosssd  masses,  high  above  the  heads  of 
the  loftiest  alps,  why  are  they  so  light— and  why  will  they  melt 
away,  not  as  the  sun  rises,  but  as  he  descends,  ana  leaves  the  stars 
of  twilight  clear,  while  the  valley  vapour  gains  again  upon  the  earth 
like  a  shroud  ?  Then  why  are  the  near  clouds  often  blue,  and  the 
far-off  ones  golden — a  strange  result,  if  air  is  blue;  and  if  air  is  blue, 
why  are  rays  that  come  through  large  spaces  of  it  red — and  that 
alp,  that  catches  far-away  light,  why  coloured  red  at  dawn  and  sun- 
set ?  Let  those  who  think  that  they  know  much  distinctly  about 
the  clouds,  endeavour  to  answer,  if  they  can,  these  first  elementary 
questions.  There  are  some  excellent  remarks  and  useful  diagrams 
in  this  division  on  cloud-perspective ;  and  Turner  is  pronounced  to 
be  the  only  artist  who  ever  drew  clouds  truly,  though  many  have 
succeeded  in  colouring  them  beautifully.  In  the  chapter  entitled 
"  The  Cloud  Chariots,"  there  is  an  eloquent  description  of  the 
Cumulus  Cloud,  with  its  majestic,  indescribable,  and  not-to-be- 
painted  aspect.  Even  Turner  never  attempted  to  delineate  this 
species  of  cloud,  which  occupies  the  space  between  those  countless 
flocks  of  small  clouds  that  stud  the  highest  heavens,  and  the  true 
Nimbus,  or  Rain  Cloud.  Its  divisions  of  surface  are  grotesque  and 
endless  as  those  of  a  mountain — ^perfectly  defined,  brilliant  beyond 
all  power  of  colour,  and  transitory  as  a  dream. 

Most  travellers  in  Switzerland  are  familiar  with  the  legend  that 
names  the  sharp  craggy  summit  of  one  of  the  many  mountains  that 
tower  above  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  after  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman 
Governor  of  Judea,  who  is  fabled  to  have  drowned  himself  in  a  lake 
near  the  summit,  which  his  unquiet  spirit  is  said  still  to  haunt. 
They  will  find,  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Ruskin's  volume,  that  this  terrifio 
piece  of  sacred  biography  has  been  warped  out  of  the  old  name  of 
FUeatvs^  or  ''  capped; "  given  by  the  Romans  to  this  moantainy  on 
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account  of  the  helmet-shaped  cloud  that  often  hovered  oyer  its  doveii 
summit. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  The  Angel  of  the  Sea,"  which  contaiiis 
an  analysis  and  description  of  the  Nimbus,  or  Rain  Cloud,  a  some- 
what arbitrary  division  is  given  of  the  climates  of  our  globe  with 
respect  to  their  fitness  for  art.  They  are  ranged  under  five  hettds, 
easily  remembered  by  the  following  tabular  form  : — 

Wood-lands  Shrewd  intellect    No  art. 

Sand-lands    High  intellect        Religions  art. 

Vine-lands     Highest  intellect  Perfect  art. 

Field-lands    High  intellect        Material  art. 

Moss-lands    Shrewd  intellect    No  art. 

There  is  a  beautiful  description  of  the  mission  and  glory  of  tlie 
Angel  of  the  Sea — the  Rusldnism  for  rain — from  which  we  quote 
the  following : — "  Nor  are  these  wings  colourless.  We  habitnaUy 
think  of  the  rain-cloud  only  as  dark  and  grey  ;  not  knowing  ihmt  we 
owe  to  it,  perhaps,  the  fairest,  though  not  the  most  dazzling,  of  tbe 
hues  of  heaven.  Often,  in  our  English  mornings,  the  rain-clotidi  in 
the  dawn  form  soft  level  fields,  which  melt  imperceptibly  into  tbe 
blue;  or  when,  of  less  extent,  gather  into  apparent  bars,  oroMing  ihm 
sheets  of  broader  cloud  above ;  and  all  these  bathed  throafffaont  in 
an  unspeakable  light  of  pure  rose-colour,  and  purple,  and  aniDer,  and 
blue;  not  shining,  but  misty-soft;  the  barred  masses,  when  aeen 
nearer,  composed  of  clusters  or  tresses  of  cloud,  like  floss-silk ;  looking 
as  if  each  knot  were  a  little  swathe  or  sheaf  of  liffhted  rain.  No 
clouds  form  such  skies,  none  are  so  tender,  vanons,  inhnitahle 
Turner  himself  never  caught  them.  Correggio,  pnttuiff  out  hin 
whole  strength,  could  have  painted  them — no  other  "** — 


Part  VIII.  treats  of  Formal  Invention,  by  which  is  denoted 
is  commonly  termed  composition,  or  the  arrangement  of  line 
or  colours,  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect.  In  the  fint 
divisi(m  of  Modem  Painters,  it  was  shown  how  far  art  may  be^ 
has  been,  consistent  with  physical  and  material  facts;  in  the 
how  far  it  may  be  and  has  been  obedient  to  the  laws  of  plmionl 
beauty ;  and  it  now  remains  to  examine  its  relations  to  Gtod  and 
man,  its  work  in  the  help  of  human  beings,  and  senrioe  of  tlieir 
Creator.  This  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  snbject,  and  Hbm 
quality  uf  invention  is  the  rarest  and  most  wonderful  of  all  exkifailed 
in  pictures.  It  is  the  greatest  of  lill  qualities  of  art,  and  Uie 
by  which  it  is  etiectcd  is  inexplicable  and  incommnnicable,  J0k 
cised  with  entire  facrility  by  those  who  possess  it,  in  many  on 
nnconscionsly.  It  is  pre-eminently  the  deed  of  human  craat 
the  chapter  in  this  part,  entitkMl,  *'  The  Law  of  Pnrffintnwi,** 
is  a  si nirular  justification  of  the  "  unblushing  tnuiquillity*'  with 
Turner  was  in  the  habit  of  falsifying  the  actual  feataree  of  the 
in  order  to  suit  his  notions  of  the  picturesque.     Tha%  in  e  ahriall  of 
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Lausanne,  he  is  praised  for  having  lowered  the  castle  100  feet ;  for 
having  fetched  a  chnrch  and  group  of  spires  from  round  a  comer ; 
for  having  shown  a  lake  where  none  could  be  seen ;  and  for  having 
brought  a  mountain  peak,  in  reality  invisible,  to  crown  the  slope  of 
distant  hills,  which  forms  one  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
view  from  Lausanne. 

The  ninth  and  last  part  of  the  work  treats  of  Spiritual  Invention ; 
and,  at  the  outset,  we  meet  with  a  division  of  landscape  into  four 
great  heads.     I.  Heroic,  representing  an  imaginary  world,  inhabited 
by  men  not  perfectly  civilised,  but  noble,  and  usually  subjected  to 
severe  trials,  and  by  spiritual  powers  of  the  highest  order.     It  is 
frequently  without  architecture;  never  without  figure,  action,  or 
emotion.     Its  principal  master  is  Titian.     II.  Classical,  representing 
an  imaginary  world,  inhabited  by  perfectly  civilised  men,  and  by 
spiritual  powers  of  an  inferior  order.     It  generally  assumes  this 
condition  of  things  to  have  existed  among  the  Qreek  and  Roman 
nations.     It  contains  usually  architecture  of  an  elevated  character, 
and  always  incidents  of  figure,  character,  or  emotion.     Its  principal 
master  is  Nicolo  Poussin.     III.  Pastoral,  representing  peasant  life, 
and  its  daily  work,  or  such  scenery  as  may  naturally  be  suggestive 
of  it,  consisting  usually  of  simple  landscape,  in  pajrt  subjected  to 
agriculture,  with  figures,  cattle,  and  domestic  buildings.     No  super- 
natural being  is  ever  visibly  present.     It  does  not,  in  ordinary  cases, 
admit  architecture  of  an  elevated  character,  nor  exciting  incident. 
Its  principal  master  is  Cuyp.     IV.  Contemplative ;  directed  prinoi- 
pally  to  the  observance  of  the  powers  of  nature,  and  record  of  the 
historical  associations  connected  with  landscape,  illustrated  by,  or 
contrasted  with,  existing  states  of  human  life.      No  supernatural 
being  is  visibly  present.     It  admits  every  variety  of  subject,  and 
requires,  in  general,  figure-incident,  but  not  of  an  exciting  character. 
It  was  not  developed  completely  until  recent  times.     Its  principal 
master  is  Turner.     Besides  these  four  important  divisions,  there  are 
two  spurious  forms  of  landscape :  the  Picturesque,  a  degradation  of 
the  contemplative,  in  which  the  main  object  is  to  display  the  powers 
of  the  artist,  or  to  give  agreeable  forms  and  colours,  irrespective  of 
sentiment ;  it  includes  much  modem  art,  and  the  works  of  many  of 
the  Dutch  painters,  and  of  Canaletto,  Guardi,  Tempesta,  and  the 
like  ; — the  other  spurious  form  is  Hybrid  Landscape,  in  which  the 
painter  endeavours  to  unite  the  irreconcilable  sentiment  of  two  or 
more  of  the  above-named  classes.     We  are  afterwards  told  that  the 
excellence  of  a  landscape  painter  is  in  proportion  to  his  sensibility 
to  the  story  of  life,  and  that  all  great  art  confesses  and  worships 
both  the  spiritual  and  animal  nature  of  man.     The  dominion  of 
Greek  Art  was  essentially  of  this  world.     Its  nobleness  as  well  as  its 
faults  were  dependent  on  its  making  the  most  of  the  present  life. 
Florentine  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  was  essentially  Christian,  and  the 
forcing  of  the  Greek  element  into  it  destroyed  it.     The  Venetian 
School — the  last- believing  school  of  Italy,  a  wholly  realist  school| 
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of  which   Titian   may  be   regarded   as  the   central  type — ^has   no 
simplicity  of  rural   landscape  or  sympathy  with  rural  labours  or 
enjoyments,  but  presents  us  instead  with  images  of  stateliness  and 
power — of  throned  and  beautiful  humanity.     But,  in  all  its  roots  of 
power   and    modes   of  work — in   its    belief,   its    breadth,   and  iim 
judgment,  the  Venetian  mind  is  perfect.     That  it  passed  so  soon 
away,  was  owing  to  its  fatal  fault  of  recklessness  of  aim.     Wholly 
noble  in  its  resources,  it  was  wholly  unworthy  in  its  purposes.     No 
Venetian    painter    ever    worked   with   any   aim    beyond    that  of 
delighting  the  eye  or  representing  fancies  agreeable  to  hlmaelf,  or 
flattering  to  his  nature.     They  beUeved  earnestly  themselves,  bat 
did  not  paint  to  make  others  believe. 

In  this  part  of  his  work,  Mr.  Ruskin  enters  upon  an  interesting 
inquiry  into  the  effects  of  the  Reformation  upon  the  progress  of  Art. 
One  effect  of  it  was  to  call  in  question  the  spiritual  teaching  of  fifteen 
hundred  years,  and,  not  knowing  where  to  find  truth,  the  majority 
of  artists  gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure.  Afler  the  Reformation, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  effete  or  insincere,  the  Evangelicals 
despised  the  arts,  and  the  whole  body  of  painters  necessarily  fell 
into  the  rationalistic  chasm.  A  purer  Faith,  which  shall  depend 
neither  on  ignorance  for  its  continuance,  nor  upon  controversy  for 
its  progress,  may  one  day  exalt  and  purify  Art. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  coarse,  and  virulent,  and  unjust  abuse  of 
Rubens  and  Salvator,  and  of  the  pastoral  landscape  of  Cayp  and 
Tenicrs,  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  we  find  oorselTes 
*' absolutely  without  sight  of  God  in  all  the  world.'*  Does  Mr. 
Ruskin  seriously  mean  to  assert,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  paint  a  true,  or  beautiful,  or  noble  landscape,  or  fignre^pieoe, 
without,  all  the  time  he  is  at  work  upon  it,  intending  and  radea* 
vouring  to  ])aint  in  majorem  Dei  tjluriam  t  Does  he  think  a  liarrent 
love  of  nature  and  of  beauty,  and  a  pleasure  in  the  exercise  oC  a 
noble  art,  quite  incapable  of  producing  such  a  result  ?  And  does  lie 
mean  to  suy,  that  all  the  works  of  Turner  and  of  Titian — the  pictiuns 
of  the  mistress  of  the  latter,  for  example — were  prodnced  nnder 
the  impulse  of  a  lofVy  moral  motive?  The  gpreatest  painters  were 
anything  but  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  their  morals  or  the  eeoe> 
ticism  of  their  lives,  and  if  a  high  moral  motive  did  not  infloenoe 
and  pervade  their  lives,  is  it  at  all  likely  to  have  been  the  inapiriiur 
caase  of  the  great  works  they  have  lei\  us  ?  An  intense  lore  Mia 
keen  perception  of  the  beautiful,  joined  to  rare  powers  of  obsenrmticni 
and  great  imlustr}',  ap|>ear  to  us  quite  sufiicient  to  acoonnt  for  tlie 
triumphs  of  their  art,  and  to  l)e  causes  much  more  in  aooordaaee 
with  facts  than  that  lu^signeil  by  Mr.  Ruskin. 

There  is  an  interesting  and  able  chapter  on  Vulgarity,  which  is 
defined  to  be  dulness  of  the  heart,  inability  to  feel  oroonoetve  noble 
character  or  emotion;  and  the  false  notions  of  its  meaning  [iiofslsiit 
both  among  the  higher  and  lower  classes  are  clearly  and  eloqneallT 
ex[>osed.  The  chapter  on  the  Ixiyhoods  of  Giorgione  and  TiuiMris 
also  excellent,  though,  in   some  pointii,  a  little  OTerstvttiaed 
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extravagant.  (Horgione  saw  beauty  only  in  Men,  Tomer  only  in 
Nature,  and  so  he  naturally  became  the  painter  of  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  Nature.  The  great  human  truth  visible  to  him  was  that 
he  must  paint  the  labour,  and  sorrow,  and  passing  away  of  men ; 
and  so — ^fuU  of  stem  sorrow  and  fixed  purpose,  while  yet  a  boy — he 
''  set  himself  to  his  labour  silently  and  meekly,  like  a  workman's 
child  on  its  first  day  at  the  cotton-mill."  Now,  with  all  deference 
to  Mr.  Buskin,  we  cannot  believe  this  rhapsody  about  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  Turner's  life;  we  cannot  beUeve — ^for  we  see  no  evidence 
to  induce  us  to  do  so,  and  great  antecedent  improbability — ^that 
Tomer  ever  set  out  with  such  a  fixed  purpose  as  the  great  ooject  of 
his  career.  He  painted  Nature,  in  her  varied  aspects,  with  faithful- 
ness, and  truth,  and  power,  but  from  deep  love  %nd  admiration  of 
her  many-sided  beau^,  and  not  with  any  set  purpose  to  illustrate 
the  dark  side  of  human  nature.  We  believe  this  as  little  as  Mr. 
Bosldn's  other  assertion  that  Tomer  was  "  the  greatest  man  of  oor 
England  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centory."  Bot  Mr.  Boskin, 
unfortonately,.  always  becomes  fanciful  and  extravagant  on  the 
subject  of  Turner,  imputes  to  him  motives  which  he  never  felt,  and 
puts  interpretations  on  his  pictures  of  which  he  never  dreamt. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1820,  a  great  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  Turner.  He  had  hitherto  painted  the  sorrow  of  creation ; 
now  he  was  to  paint  its  beauty.  ^^  After  this  period,"  says  Mr. 
Buskin,  ''  he  becomes,  separately  and  without  rival,  the  painter  of 
the  loveliness  and  light  of  creation."  The  peculiar  riory  of  Turner 
was  the  perfection  of  the  colour-chord  by  scarlet.  The  golden  and 
blue  tints  of  the  sky  had  been  beautifully  rendered  by  others,  but 
none  had  hitherto  dared  to  paint  the  scarlet.  He  painted  white 
light  with  scarlet  shadow ;  sunshine  which  glows  even  when  sub- 
dued, which  has  not  cool  shade  but  fiery  shade — the  true  glory  of 
sunshine. 

There  is  a  beautiful,  though  fanciful  and  forced  description  of 
Turner's  picture  of  Apollo  Slaying  the  Python,  in  which  we  are  told 
he  intended  to  symbolise  the  strife  of  purity  with  pollution ;  of  life 
with  forgetfdlness ;  of  love  with  the  grave.  There  are  also  some 
eloquent  but  caustic  remarks  on  the  effect  and  tendency  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age  in  destroying  beauty.  "  Once,"  says  Mr.  Buskin,  "  I 
could-  speak  joyfully  about  beautiful  things,  thinking  to  be  under- 
stood ;  now  I  cannot  any  more,  for  it  seems  to  me  that  no  one 
regards  them.  Wherever  I  look  or  travel,  in  England  or  abroad, 
I  see  that  men,  wherever  they  can  reach,  destroy  all  beauty.  They 
seem  to  have  no  other  desire  or  hope  but  to  have  larg^  houses  and 
to  be  able  to  move  fast.  Every  perfect  and  lovely  spot  which  they 
can  touch  they  defile."  We  cordially  agree  with  the  author's 
observations  on  the  subject  of  what  he  terms  asceticism.  Of  this 
mental  malady,  three  kinds  have  existed.  The  first,  religious,  being 
the  refusal  of  pleasure  and  knowledge  for  the  sake  (as  supposed)  of 
religion,  seen  chiefly  in  the  middle  ages.  The  second,  military,  being 
their  refusal  for  the  sake  of  power,  seen  chiefly  in  the  early  days  of 
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Sparta  and  Rome.  The  thii-d,  monetary,  being  their  refusal  for  the 
sake  of  money,  seen  in  the  present  days  of  Manchester  and  London. 
All  these  have  their  bright  and  dark  sides,  but  none  indicate  a  healthy 
or  central  state  of  man  ;  for  the  things  to  be  desired  for  healthy 
humanity,  are,  that  it  should  not  see  dreams  but  realities ;  that  it 
should  not  destroy  life  but  save  it ;  and  that  it  should  be  not  rich 
but  content. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  work,  the  Author  relapses  into  that  exag* 
geration  which  generally  characterises  what  he  says  abojit  Turner. 
That  great  artist  left  behind  him  nearly  £200,000,  contributed  by 
the  "blind  and  faithless  '*  age  in  which  he  lived,  so  that  wo  wonder 
what  he  would  have  extracted  from  a  more  believing  generation. 
Yet  Mr.  Ruskin  iBsists  and  enlarges  upon  his  isolation,  hopelessness, 
misery,  and  despair ;  and  talks  of  his  sufferings  in  terms  thmt 
might  suit  a  Galileo  imprisoned  by  the  Inquisition,  or  a  Correg;gio 
paid  in  paltry  copper  coins  for  works  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 
till  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  clown  in  "  Twelfth  Night," 
**  Out,  hy|)erbolical  fiend  !  how  vexest  thou  this  man  ?"  Still,  we 
are  ready  to  excuse  all  this  extravagance  of  our  Author,  both  on 
account  of  his  affection  for  the  great  Artist,  whose  fame  he  has  taken 
under  his  especial  charge,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  several  interesting 
anecdotes  illustrative  of  Turner's  mental  characteristics,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  volume,  particularly  in  the 
last  chapter  of  Part  IX.  to  which  we  must  be  content  to  refer 
our  rca<lcrH,  as  our  limits  forbid  us  to  give  them  at  length.  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  spent  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  a  generous  attempt  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  a  great  man  whom  he  conceives  to  be  mis- 
understood and  underrated  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  blame  himseverely^ 
although  he  views  any  slight  offered  to  his  idol,  as  a  deeper  o^nce 
than  a  personal  affront  offered  to  himself. 

The  last  chapter  of  "^lodern  Painters,**  is  entitled  "  Peeoe,**  and 
is  most  beautifully  and  nobly  w^ritten.  Many  of  the  sentences  hsre 
the  musical  swell  and  fall  of  a  gentle,  tremulous,  summer  wind,  mw 
muring  among  thick  foliage.  Kamest  writing,  too,  it  is,  fVill  of  higll 
moral  puqmse,  coloured  and  enforced  by  the  power  of  a  brilliant 
imagrination — writing  to  stir  the  heart,  to  Hwaken  the  sool^  to  induce 
serious  and  solemn  retlt^ction.  In  this,  as  in  previous  notices  of  tbe 
former  volumes  of  **  Mcnlern  Painters,**  we  have  s[K)ken  freely  of  whai 
we  conceive  to  1h»  the  errors  un<l  clefwts  of  Mr.  Ruskin 's  teacliiny, 
but  we  have  always,  at  the  same  time,  expresses!  our  cordial  admira» 
tion  for  his  earnestness  of  puq>ose,  his  indejH'ndence  of  thought,  his 
acuteness  and  patience  of  obser^•ation,  and  his  splendid  eloquence; 
an<l  now,  at  the  close  of  his  great  work,  we  part  from  him  with  mil 
respect  and  goodwill,  and  in  the  ho{H^ — to  borrow  his  own  exquisite 
imager}'  that  when  tin*  time  comes  for  him  and  for  ns  to  wake  oat 
of  the  worldV  sleep,  it  'nay  not  lie  otherwise  than  oat  of  the  dreams 
of  the  night.  Singin'_r  "t*  binls,  first,  bn>ken  and  low,  as,  not  to  dyiD^ 
eyes,  but  eyes  that  wak>  to  life,  and  then  the  grey,  and  then  the  VQSa 
of  dawn ;  and  last  the  light,  whose  going  fortn  is  to  the  ends  €f 
heaven. 
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Wb  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  interest  awakened  in  the  Puritan 
world  by  the  publication  of  Grace  Kennedy's  religious  stories, 
especially  by  that  ccdled  *'  Dunallan ;  or,  Know  what  you  Judge.'' 
We  remember,  moreover,  how  our  own  sense  of  moral  fitness  and 
social  right  was  harshly  grated  upon  by  the  plot  of  that  unnatural 
and  repidsive  novel.  Romantic  school  girls  went  into  raptures  over 
the  hero,  evangelical  circles  boasted  of  the  wretched  coxcomb  as  a 
pattern  of  excellence,  and  his  portrait  was  held  up  as  the  type  of  a 
new  and  superior  race  of  Christian  gentlemen  who  were  to  outvie  and 
outdo  all  that  had  ever  gone  before  them — Church  Grandiaons  of  the 
nineteenth  century — blameless  Bayards  of  ne-plus-ultra  perfection. 
We  own  that  We  never  shared  the  sentiment^  nor  conceived  of  MisB 
Kenned/s  conception  otherwise  than  that  Dunallan  was  a  selfish  prig 
and  intolerable  bore.  Since  the  date  of  that  novel,  evangelical  stories 
have  been  abundant^  proclaiming  every  doctrine  of  Eevelation,  and 
enforcing  every  duty  of  the  Decalo^e,  in  combination  with  fictitious 
incidents,  till  the  public  have  become  surfeited  with  their  multiplica- 
tion. But  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  subject  matter  of  religious 
fiction  in  later  years — ^the  enforcement  of  doctrine  having  given  way 
before  the  growing  interest  taken  in  the  discussion  of  ecclesiastical 
questions.  The  impulse  communicated  to  church  building  by  the 
Froude  and  Newman  conspiracy  against  the  Protestantism  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  by  other  better  influences  of  the  day — 
architecture,  priestly  vestments,  daily  service,  the  confessional,  and  a 
hundred  kindred  topics,  have  thrown  into  prominence  a  host  of  eccle- 
siastical questions  that  before  this  were  rarely  mooted.  Every  little 
church  shibboleth  has  now  its  pronouncers,  every  clique  its  watchword, 
every  clerical  innovation  its  advocates.  The  Mercury  of  the  press  has 
lent  wings  to  debate,  and  Convocation  itself  has  not  more  stormily  and 
strenuously  sped  the  advance  of  some  fiEivourite  crotchet  through  the 
stages  of  opposition  into  the  safe  hostel  of  enactment,  than  the  muse 
of  fiction  has  advocated  some  special  plea  in  the  wordy  strife,  and  pro- 
moted its  success.  Of  this  the  proof  is  abundant^  from  clever  prosy 
Br,  HoohwBll,  down  through  the  series  of  the  Sewell  romances  to  the 
books  on  our  table. 

On  all  these  questions,  we  Eclectics  can  afford  to  maintain  a  front  of 
philosophic  tranquillity  ;  our  duty  may  be  to  chronicle ''  the  manners 
as  they  rise,"  but  our  happy  self-governed  conservatism  precludes  us 
to  a  great  degree  from  mingling  in  the  strife.     The  Church  of  England 

*  The  Curates  of  Biversdale;  Becollections  in  |he  Life  of  a  Clergymao.  Written 
byHinuelfL    Three  volamee.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    1860. 
HtghCfatirob.    Two  volumes.    Hurst  and  Blackett.    1860. 
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may  be  racked  to  its  centre  by  convulsion ;  and  we  cannot  fail  to 
sympathise  with  all  that  is  right  in  it  when  bravely  doing  battle  for 
our  common  truth  ;  but  our  own  ecclesiastical  position  places  ns 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  whirling  Maelstrom,  which  threatens  to 
engulph  those  more  complex  organ iztit ions  around  us  :  consequently  the 
interest  we  feel  is  fmternal,  not  personaL  When  any  member,  as  in 
the  case  we  contemplate  now,  sulFers,  we  do  without  affectation  suffer 
with  it ;  but  wo  Nonconformists  can  afford  to  wish  the  offending 
limb  cut  off  with  a  ri/no  to  more  ready  healing^  which  those  more 
directly  concerned  are  still  disposed  to  cherish  and  tolerate  while  they 
protract  the  pain.  Thankful  that  our  own  borders  are  kept  in  peace, 
we  have  an  ear  and  heart  open  to  our  neighbour's  troubles,  and  culti- 
vate no  spirit  of  unfriendly  triumph  as  wo  mark  his  strifes  and  turmoiL 
We  note  the  incident — but  our  triumphs  are  reserved  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  the  prevalence  of  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  not  for 
the  din  of  dissension,  or  the  indulgence  of  sectarian  spite. 

We  are  happy  to  think  that  no  Nonconformist  could  have  written 
the  malignant  effusion  in  three  volumes  before  us,  called  the  "  Curates 
of  Riversdale."  If  "  envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitablenesa," 
qualify  an  author  for  a  censor  of  his  brethren,  then  and  then  only 
could  the  clerical  quartette  (they  are  four)  1)e  admitted  to  the  cenaor's 
chair.  Vulgarity,  coarseness,  calumnious  statements  and  insinuations 
disfigure  its  pages  to  such  an  extent  as  to  awaken  our  wonder  that 
his  Grace  of  Manchester  should  condescend  to  accept  of  its  dedication 
to  himself  It  is  quite  unworthy  of  his  exalted  patronage.  Its  person- 
alities are  offensive,  while  the  disguise  that  would  appear  to  veil  the 
town  of  Liverpool  under  the  name  of  Riversdale,  is  designedly  flimsy. 
Many  public  characters  are  paraded  in  it  "  with  open  fiace,"  while  some 
ai*e  stilettot'd  under  masks  that  betray  the  wearers  to  every  eye.  The 
whole  work  abounds  in  impertinences  like  the  following^  respecting 
the  venerable  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  a  man  only  known  to  be  rsTeied 
and  loved,  a  widowed  septuagenarian  now  bending  under  the  weight 
of  years  and  sorrows.  The  tiiste  which  makes  free  with  his  Gnoe's 
name  is  like  that  which  predominates  throughout  the  book : — 

"  No  one  could  possi})ly  have  overlooked  the  presence  of  his  Ol 
nay,  rather  bin  prpsmce,  whether  in  the  salon  or  banqaet-hall» 
every  one  else  overlook  every  one  else — his  presence  made  almost  ths 
presence  of  all  othfTs  unpcrctMvtMl.  He  talked  incessantly,  and  was 
impatient  of  the  conversiition  of  every  one  else.  When  it  happened 
that  a  few  men  and  women  betniVfMl  some  unconsciousness  of  the 
imiK^rtance  of  the  speaker,  and  selfishly  gave  themselves  up  lo  ths 
enjoyment  (»f  a  (juiet  trte-n-t^'te  amongst  themselves,  the  Archbishmi^s 
eagle  eye  and  keen  ear  soon  det^H'ted  the  unappreciating  ealogisl  Ha 
lost  no  time  in  bringin<];  them  back  to  his  audience.  This  he  did  in  a 
most  dexterous  manner.  He  intn>duced  the  Zoological 
never  mind  whether  opi»ortunely  or  not— as  a  topic  of 
ho  began  to  descant  \x\K>n  the  last  importation  (he  isoneoftbs 
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naturalists  in  the  kingdom)^  and  to  giye  specimens  of  the  different 
soands  and  noises  of  the  various  animals ;  he  is  an  inimitable  imitator ; 
he  roaredy  he  neighed,  he  brayed,  he  crowed,  he  screeched,  he 
chirped.  Could  there  remain  a  man  or  a  woman  unattracted  by  the 
discourse  of  such  a  genius  ?  I  trow  not.  The  device  was  employed 
several  times  in  the  course  of  that  evening,  both  in  the  drawing-room 
and  at  the  dinner-table,  with  entire  success.  The  moment  his  Grace 
felt  that  he  obtained  imdivided  possession  of  every  ear,  he  dropped 
the  zoological  dodge,  and  began  to  discuss  subjects  which  belong  to 
humanity. 

.  "  My  readers  will  perceive  how  the  Archbishop  is  the  observed  of  all 
observers,  wherever  he  may  happen  to  be.  His  discourse  that  evening 
was  peculiarly  versatile,  and  as  interesting  as  it  was  versatile.  The 
Countess  of  Mulgrave  happened  to  name  the  favourite  chaplain  of  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  whom  her  ladyship  so  much  admired.  His  Grace 
took  the  opportunity  to  deliver  a  theological  essay,  and  whispered  into 
the  ear  of  the  Countess,  at  whose  right  hand  he  was  sitting, — in  so 
thrilling  a  manner,  that  the  communication  reached  every  other  ear, — 
that  the  most  learned  and  soundest  divine  in  Jjeland  was  to  be  made 
Bishop  of  Kilcurragh  (Kildare). 

'*The  noble  host,  wishing  to  make  the  conversation  a  little  more 
general,  took  advantage  of  the  whimper,  and  spoke  out — addressing  the 
Archbbhop : — 

"  *  My  Lord,  would  you  solve  a  problem  for  me  1  Desiring  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  country  since  my  appoint^ 
ment,  I  commissioned  two  gentlemen  of  the  highest  respectability  to 
traverse  the  whole  of  L^land,  and  to  bring  me  back  faithful  accounts 
of  their  observations.  They  were  both — unknown  to  each  other — to 
travel  over  the  same  ground  at  the  same  time.  They  both  sent  in 
their  reports  to  me  yesterday  ;  since  when  I  have  been  engaged 
perusing  them.  I  never  read  anythiug  so  long-winded  before.  The 
dates  of  visiting  the  places  tally  most  minutely;  but  as  for  the 
accounts — they  are  most  contradictory.  The  circumstance  deprived 
me  of  sleep  last  night,  and  I  find  myself  frequently,  even  now,  in  a 
brown  study,  trying  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  discrepancy. 
Can  your  Grace  help  me  V 

"  *  The  jaunting  car,  my  lord,  will  carry  your  Excellency  through  the 
difficulty.' 

"  *  How  so  V 

"  *  One  of  your  Excellency's  Commissioners  happened  to  sit  either 
eastward  or  northward,  and  therefore  could  only  look  at  the  aspect  of 
one  side  of  things  ;  and  your  other  commissioner  must  have  taken 
up  his  position  either  westward  or  southward,  and  therefore  noticed 
different  phases  altogether.  They  might  both  have  occupied  the  siime 
jaunting  locomotive,  but — by  reason  of  its  truly  Irish  structure — have 
seen  and  recorded  differently.  I  make  no  doubt  that  both  your  com- 
missionerSy  as  fiu  as  they  could  respectively  see,  were  conscientious  in 
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their  statements  ;  but  no  more  have  I  any  hesitation  in  affirming  tliat 
both  statements  are  decidedly  one-sided,  and,  therefore,  neither  com- 
plete, but  both  partial :  I  say  then,  again,  the  jaunting-car  will  carry 
your  Excellency  through  the  difficulty/ 

** '  Oh,  I  see  now.  As  I  am  the  driver,  I  can  therefore  command  a 
complete  view  of  things,  right  and  left.' 

"  *  That  depends  on  circumstances.  .What  sort  of  a  driver  are  yon  ? 
Have  you  not  already  made  up  your  mind  as  to  what  side  you  would 
lean  more  favourably  to,  and  look  on  more  admiringly  ?  I  do  not 
scruple  in  asserting  that  such  was  the  case  with  your  commissionera, 
notwithstanding  their  highest  respectability  ;  hence  their  choice  of 
seats  in  the  jaunting  car.  The  Irish  jaunting  car,  my  lord,  is  the 
truest  index  of  the  Irishman — a  determination  to  look  on  one  side  of 
things,  whether  the  things  be  theological  or  political.  There  is  the 
Eevercnd  Tresham  Gregg  sitting  on  one  side  of  the  Irish  car,  and 
seeing  no  religion  in  any  one  else  but  in  a  sturdy  agitator  and  protester 
against  the  Seven  Sacraments  which  the  Church  of  Rome  holds  and 
teaches.  There  is  Father  Tom  Maguire,  sitting  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Irish  car,  and  considering  every  one  beyond  the  pale  of  salvation 
who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  Seven  Sacraments,  five  of  which  his 
Mother  Church  has  conjured  up.  Parnobile fratrum  1  An  impartial 
driver,  such  as  I  am,  sees  religion  neither  in  Protestantism  per  m,  nor 
in  Romanism,  but  in  Christianity  alone.  Christianity  is  the  true 
religion,  and  nothing  else.* 

''The  Archbishop  then  entered  into  a  long  and  elaborate  theological 
disquisition,  in  the  course  of  which  several  couples  fell  into  a  tete^i^Meof 
their  own.  Such  inatttmtion  irritateil  his  Grace  ;  he  proceeded  thero- 
fore  to  illustrate  his  views  by  a  reference  to  the  peculiarities  of  the 
eagle  and  the  lark.  The  n*ason  why  those  wing^  creatures  sowed 
high  above  all  oth<*r  birtls  was  l)ecause  thoy  looked  straight  hssveii* 
ward ;  though  there  was  a  great  differeiu^  in  the  voices  by  which  they 
made  themselves  heard.  This  mo<ie  of  illustration  gave  the  Archbishop 
an  opportunity  of  giving  a  few  staves  of  the  eaglets  hideous  noise, 
which  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the  truants'  private  conversstaoDy  and 
brought  them  biick  to  his  <irar*oV  auditory.  He  then  gave  a  specimen 
of  the  lark's  singing  |)owen(.  The  nin8i(*al  shrillness  of  that  tftngstrr 
produced  the  still ncHs  of  prf>foundcrtt  att4'ntioiL 

"'Now,'  continucil  his  (trace,  *I  am  going  to  ask  yon  a  riddle: 
When  may  a  man  ffe  aaid  to  have  nttaimd  his  highest  eminemOB  T 

"  As  the  assembly  consist^'d  of  ji  variety  of  i-haracters,  reprssentstires 
of  almost  every  class  of  n^ligionists  and  opinionists,  the  solutions  were 
guessed  at  variously.     A  l*oinan  Catholic  gentleman  suggested— 

"  *  When  a  man  is  made  Soven*ign  Pontiff  of  Rome.' 

"  *  You  arc  out.    Tlu'  [mnit^st  sovereign  is  above  the  Pope  in 

of  80V<»r»*i^nty.* 

"  A  junior  Fellow  of  Dublin  Univemity,  supposed  to  be  wiHj 

waggish,  suggested — 
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<< '  When  a  man  is  made  Archbishop  of  Dublin.' 

"  *  You  are  out  The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  caps  him  in  that 
description  of  eminence.' 

"  An  Irish  civilian  thought^  that  'When  a  man  is  made  Lord-Liea- 
tenant  of  Ireland.' 

**  He  was  out  too,  and  so  were  some  naval  and  military  officers,  who 
looked  upon  the  culminating  pinnacle  of  eminence  from  their  point  of 
view. 

"  *  Do  you  give  it  up  V 

'*  *  I  give  it  up :'  *  I  give  it  up :'  'I  give  it  up/  every  voice 
rejoined. 

"  *  Then  I  will  tell  you.     WTien  a  man  is  out  on  a  lark  f 

"  Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  an  Archbishop's  head — and 
such  a  head  of  such  an  Archbishop — could  conceive,  and  his  mouth 
propagate,  even  a  single  slang  word )  The  solution  of  the  enigma  by 
the  *mo8t  reverend'  sphinx  was  received,  apparently,  almost  with 
unanimous  mirthful  approbation.  The  laughter-stirdng  cause  may 
have  been  different  in  the  mixed  multitude ;  but  that  does  not  signify 
to  a  professional  punster.  Applause  swells  his  jocular  vein,  and  makes 
it  overflow  with  gushing  jests. 

"  When  the  loud  laughter  subsided,  and  the  voices  of  approbation 
hushed  again,  his  Grace  simply  observed,  that  the  illustration  of  the 
lark's  flight  and  song  suggested  the  riddle,  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
not  a  bad  one.  On  the  subject  to  which  the  eagle  and  the  lark 
officiated  merely  as  illustrations,  he  said  to  the  company, — 

"  *  I  recommend  to  you  an  attentive  perusal  of  my  several  works — 
my  Political  Economy,  my  Logic,  and  my  Rhetoric  not  excluded.  My 
several  publications  are  the  cleverest  books  that  have  been  written  for 
a  long  time.* 

''  And  so  they  are,  though  it  is  the  author  himself  who  says  so.  I  do 
not  see  why  he  should  not  be  as  good  a  judge  of  his  own  works  as  he 
is  of  those  of  others.  The  Archbishop  of  Granada  overrated  his  own 
composition  ;  but  he  was  verging  on  imbecility.  Kot  so  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin. 

"  Having  elicited  so  much  applause  from  one  riddle.  Dr.  Whately 
indulged  in  a  legion  more ;  some  of  them  were  particularly  trite  ones. 
Lest  any  of  his  hearers  should  guess  the  answers,  he  no  sooner  pro- 
posed his  enigma  than  he  gave  the  solution  himself ;  so  that,  one  way 
or  other,  the  Archbishop  was  the  only  man  that  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  attention  of  the  company,  in  spite  of  his  Excellency's  endeavours 
to  bring  forward  a  couple  of  other  noblemen  and  bishops  as  spokes- 
men, with  a  view  to  make  the  conversation  a  little  more  generaL  It 
must  be  confessed,  that  but  few  either  grudged  or  envied  the  monopoly. 
There  was  a  tacit  resignation  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to  listen ;  it 
was  a  miserably  small  minority  who  wished  to  be  listened  to. 

"  There  was  one  gentleman  whose  position  and  standing  made  him 
adventurous  enough  to  narrate  a  very  striking  and  extraordinary  occur- 
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rence,  of  which  he  was  himself  an  eye-witness.  He  was  the  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  he  was  listened  to  with  great  deference 
and  respect,  and  stood  a  good  chance  of  becoming  a  participator  in  the 
attention  of  the  company.  He  would  have  succeeded  had  it  not  been 
for  the  luckless  last  sentence  in  his  narrative,  which  brought  about  hit 
complete  overthrow  })y  the  lion  of  the  evening.  Dr.  Sadlier,  by  way 
of  rider  to  his  episode,  concluded,  *  I  would  not  have  believed  it,  if  I 
had  not  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes.' 

''  It  was  an  unfortunate  termination  to  his  tale.  Dr.  Whately  turned 
round  and  remarked,  with  that  expression  and  penetrating  irony  of 
which  ho  is  so  efficient  a  master — 

'* '  And  every  sensible  man  and  woman  here  and  elsewhere  will 
rejoin,  "  No  more  will  I  believe  it,  until  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyea." ' 

"This  ready  morsel  of  criticism  upon  the  aged  Provost's  tale — I 
forget  what  it  was  about — sealed  for  the  evening,  not  only  the  lips  of 
the  head  of  Dublin  University,  but  also  served  as  a  warning  to  smaller 
fry,  not  to  adventure  their  small  talk  where  so  tremendous  a  talker  as 
Dr.  Whately  is  present  To  my  mind,  his  transition — from  the  Pro- 
fessor's chair  of  Political  Economy,  at  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  seat  of  the  Irish  metropolis — wrought  a  most  extra- 
ordinary transmutiition  in  the  manner  of  the  man  and  his  conversation. 

"The  time  arrived  when  the  ladies  could  with  propriety  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room.  I  have  no  doubt  that  several  of  them  felt  the 
imposed  and  involuntary  silence  which  the  Archbishop's  presence 
entailed  most  intolerable.  There  seemed  an  unmistakeable  look  of 
anxious  solicitude  from  every  fair  one's  sparkling  eye  towards  the  Isdj 
of  the  ceremonies ;  and  when  the  CounU^ss  of  ^fulgrave  rose,  there 
was  an  evident  glow  of  pleasure  and  delight  on  every  fair  countenanoe. 

*^The  lailie»  withdrew,  and  the  gentlemen,  after  a  little  change  ci 
locality  usual  on  such  o<M'iisions,  were  n^8eate<L  The  vice-regal  host 
began  to  cherish  a  hope  that  now  at  least  ht»  might  succeed  to  annul 
the  monopoly  of  the  conversation.  Alas  !  Ho|)e  told  his  Excellency  a 
treacherous  and  flattering  tale.  Tlie  I^rd- Lieutenant  started  a  UiMne 
about  the  extraonlinarv  muscular  vigour  which  some  men  posaeaied. 
But  his  Grace  was  |H'r>M)nally  a  niaUh  for  any  such  men  as  the  host 
name<l.  In  token  of  his  immense  physical  ]H>wer,  he  placed  ^^iw^^^l^ 
bolt  upright — with  his  luu-k  t4i  the  wall — stretched  out  his  aim  hori- 
zontally, and  mad<>  a  very  t^Unii  man-ser\*ant  of  the  house  stand  npoA 
the  palm  of  his  ca{>a('ious  hand.  Then  it  was  the  Archbishop's  Uim 
to  relate  feats  of  gymnaHtirs  and  valour  ;  and  again,  no  chance 
gain*Ml  liy  any  one  to  get  a  word  in.  Dr.  Wliately  was  matchless  i 
woril  and  deed. 

"On  our  n?turu  to  (ilastrni  Park,  the  ladiej  gave  utterance  to  their 
pent-up  wnith  against  the  Archbishop  s  rude  monopoly  of  convawa 
tion.    The  g(M)d  Hishopof  Kilcurragh  a;<(sure<l  his  fair  companions  thai 
his  Grace  had  wonderfully  improve<l  in  his  manners  since  his  ippoint* 
ment  to  the  See  of  Dublin. 
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" '  What  miist  he  have  been,  then,  before  any  imprbyement  bad 
taken  place  in  him  ]' — was  the  simultaneoas  rejoinder  of  the  fair  mal- 
contents/* 

There  is  no  story  in  the  "  Curates  of  Riversdale"  worth  recording. 
It  is  a  host  of  disjointed  hearsays  and  unstrung  improbabilitie&  Of 
the  discussions,  expositions,  and  conclusions  of  a  clerical  meeting  in 
Ei vei-sdale,  the  following  is  an  amusing  specimen,  for  the  truth  of 
which  the  joint  authors  and  editors  vouch.  We  find  it  hard  of  belief 
notwithstanding,  and  must  continue  to  disbelieve  it  till  substantial 
men,  not  anonymous  shadows,  give  time,  place,  and  person,  for  the 
preposterous  niaiserie : — 

"  The  Reverend  Voks  Fitznil  [a  distinguished  clergyman  of  Liver- 
pool evidently,  the  Fitz  of  whose  name  resolves  itself  into  a  Celtic 
equivalent]  submitted,  with  all  possible  deference  and  diffidence,  au 
idea  which  occurred  to  him,  ^nd  which  he  thought  '  to  be  the  erame 
of  the  whole  of  this  passage.  '  It  is  generally  supposed,'  he  continued, 
'  that  the  Irish  were  the  lost  Ten  Tribes — i^  £»ct,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  Hibernia  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  Hebraea ;  me  mind  is 
made  up  on  that  point  It  is  also  admitted  that  St  Pether  was  the 
Apostle  of  the  circumcision,  or  the  Jews ;  me  mind  is  made  up  on 
this  question  also.  I  do  not  ihiidc,  then,'  that  I  am  wrong  in  supposing 
that  the  aged  Pether  addressed  this  epistle  to  his  own  and  me  beloved 
countrymen,  the  Hibernians  or  Hebrews ;  me  mind  is  made  up  on  it 
I  can  prove  it  to  ye  with  algebraical  precision.  There  is  one  expres- 
sion in  the  verses  which  I  have  read,  which  seems  to  me  mind  to  prove 
me  theorem  to  a  mathematical  demonstrativeness.  I  mane  the  phrase 
"  the  sincere  milk  of  the  word."  It  is  a  phrase  to  me  mind  only  appli- 
cable to,  and  appreciated  by,  a  thorough  Hibernian,  alias  Hebrew ;  me 
mind  is  made  up  on  it.  Ye  all  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  word 
sincere  comes  from  the  two  Latin  words  sine  cera,  without  wax.  When 
the  expression  is  used  in  connection  with  "milk,"  do  ye  see,  it  can  have 
no  other  meaning,  do  ye  see,  than  bittter-milk,  that  is,  do  you  see,  milk 
from  which  the  cera,  the  wax,  in  this  case  ths  butter,  do  you  see,  had 
been  aliminated,  do  ye  see;  me  mind  is  made  up  on  this  theorem  also. 
Ye  all  know,  especially  me  brethren  from  that  favoured  land,  Ireland, 
that  almost  the  first  nutriment  which  the  majority  of  new-bom  babes 
receive — either  through  the  mother's  breast,  do  ye  see,  who  feeds  prin- 
cipally on  butter-milk,  do  ye  see,  or  through  the  feeding-bottle,  do  ye 
see — is  butter-milk,  or  milk  sine  cera,  or,  using  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  to  the  Hebrews  or  Hibernians,  "  the  sincere  milk."  Do  ye 
see  1  Me  mind  is  made  up  to  this  explanation.  As  I  have  said 
before,  I  take  it  to  be  the  crame  of  the  whole  of  this  passage.'  .... 
The  pseudO'Senae  of  the  meeting  was  taken,  and  the  Hibernians  were 
voted  Hebrews,  and  d&)Aov  yaXa.  declared  to  be  buttermilk," 

The  practice  of  filching  other  men's  sermons  is  shown  np  in  the 
following  scene  at  Knotty  Ash  Church — a  practice  whose  profound 
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dishonesty  is  only  equalled  by  its  contemptible  meanness.  Moirt  per- 
sons have  heard  or  read  of  something  like  this  before.  Detection  does 
very  frequently  follow  on  the  heels  of  transgression  of  this  kind  ;  and 
no  one  can  say  that  its  reprobation  is  not  deserved. 

"  During  my  sojourn  at  Twistash,  two  charity  sermons  were  preached 
in  the  parish  church  for  the  benefit  of  the  parochial  schools.  That  in  the 
morning  by  the  Incumbent,  and  that  in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  lilron 
(fobragg,  one  of  the  popular  preachers  of  Mersey-vale.  The  circum- 
stance  proved  a  sad  break-down  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, in  consequence  of  a  startling  coincidence  which  made  itaelf 
manifest  in  the  sermons  of  the  morning  and  the  evening. 

'^Mr.  O' Shannon  writes  his  sermons  and  reads  them.  Being  en- 
dowed with  a  fine  voice,  he  delivers  his  discourses  with  considerable 
force  and  pathos.  Even  his  parishioners — ^who  are  always  at  variance 
with  him — are  obliged  to  own  that  the  sermons  which  he  preaches  are* 
very  good.  On  the  morning  I  speak  of  he  delivered  a  very  good  and 
impressive  sermon,  interspersed  with  several  telling  anecdotes,  which 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  omitted — and  seasoned  with  a  few 
]nquant  poetic  quotations— which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  left  out 
with  advantage.  He  closed  his  pathetic  appeal  with  one  of  Moore*s 
pretty  little  poems. 

"  Xo  one  couhl  help  remembering  that  sermon,  at  least  until  he  heanl 
another  as  good.  I  heard  the  people  remark  on  coming  out  of  chan-h, 
'  What  a  pity  that  his  practice  is  not  as  good  as  his  preaching!' 

'*  Mr.  ( Jobragg  is  what  is  called  an  extempore  preacher  ;  his  manner 
in  the  pulpit  is  very  imposing.  His  every  action  snits  his  every  im- 
pressive passage  ;  he  now  puts  his  left  hand  under  his  cassock,  upon 
his  breast,  and  anon  lifts  it  up  to  the  ceiling  heavenward.  He  now 
conipres.s<^  his  lips,  whilst  he  gazes  steadfastly  upon  his  hearers  below, 
and  anon  raises  his  well -modulated  voice,  and  his  eye  flashes  like 
lightning  upon  his  audience  in  the  gallery.  He  now  melts  into  tears, 
and  anon  is  tran8pf)rt<><l  with  mpture.  He  now  speaks  with  a  still 
small  voice,  and  anon  with  the  thunder  of  lioaneiigea.  80  that  people 
with  ke(*n  tasU*s  for  such  a  style  as  his,  consider  it  a  recherche  treat  to 
hear  him.  Mr.  0\Shannon  wa-s  therefore,  wise  in  his  generation  to 
have  seeured  Mr.  (rohrogg's  advocacy  for  the  Twistash  schools;  The 
evening  ('ongn'gati(»n  was  as  large  as  the  morning  one  wa%  whkh 
was  not  generally  thi»  case. 

'*  Then?  was  an  untuistakably  impatient  air  about  the  congifgation 
till  the  pn>arher  had  nininitr(l  th<*  pulpit  After  a  lengthy  extempore 
j)rjiy(r,  .Mr.  ( Jobra^'^,'  gjive  otit,  *  The  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Oaipei 
acconliiiiT  to  St.  John,  th<*  hist  thnM'  wonls  of  the  tifteenth  rersc^  *JFVai 
intj  Lfiinhft/  Then*  was  a  iwn-fptihh'  start  amongst  the  worBluppm» 
whilst  tho  prearhcr,  with  ('oinpn'.s?$ed  lips  and  strrutinizing  gan, 
his  wont,  ey«Ml  his  congn*gation  for  a  ffW  seconds  ere  he 
his  <lis<nurse. 

**As  he   pnveeded,  the  ron^^regation  became  restless ;  tba 
began  to  turn  hither  and  thither,  looking  at  their  friends 
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ing  suspicious  smiles.  Some  of  the  young  men  looked  all  fun  and 
frolic,  and  some  of  the  young  ladies  held  their  cambrics  tight  to  their 
mouths.  Some  of  the  elderly  matrons  seemed  dubiously  amazed,  and 
some  of  the  elderly  gentlemen  had  their  brows  knit  and  forrowed  with 
frowns.  Poor  Mr.  O'Shannon  appeared  painfully  alive  to  the  helpless 
coincidence.  He  sat  in  the  desk,  and  when  his  own  morning  text  was 
first  announced,  he  seemed  as  if  stunned  by  a  violent  blow,  which 
drove  all  his  life-blood  to  his  fEice  and  his  head,  the  latter  was  even 
more  than  the  former,  so  that  one  could  palpably  observe  the  effecti. 
He  then  turned  suddenly  pale ;  he  slipt  lower  and  lower  in  his  uncom- 
fortable seat  in  the  desk,  till  he  could  slip  no  further  ;  his  fieice  and 
head  only  were  visible  for  some  time,  till  at  last  nothing  was  seen  of 
him  except  that  part  of  the  head  which  phrenologists  call  the  organ  of 
the  *  love  of  approbation,'  which  seemed  largely  developed ;  the  face 
was  entombed  somewhere. 

'*  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Gobragg  went  on  in  his  usual  style,  accom- 
panying himself  with  his  different  attitudes,  electrifying  his  audience 
with  a  succession  of  shocks  such  as  I  have  described.  When,  however, 
the  pathetic  anecdotes  began  to  be  told,  with  tears  in  the  narrator^s 
eyes,  and  the  snatches  of  poetry  repeated,  with  the  reciter's  illumined 
face,  especially  an  adaptation  of  the  following  four  lines  from  a  song  of 
Glover's,  to  iUustrate  the  omnipotence  of  Deity : — 

" '  Hark  !  a  footstep :  some  one's  near. 
Yes ;  'tis  he !     What  brought  him  hen  t 
Strange  it  is  whene'er  we  stray. 
Sure  'tis  in  each  other's  way — ' 

Then  the  smouldering  and  hitherto  smothered  laughter  broke  out  in 
several  quarters  of  the  church. 

"  The  preacher  evidently  took  the  stifled  explosion  as  evidences  of 
great  approbation,  for  he  became  more  emphatic  and  pathetic.  But 
when  he  began  to  wind  up  the  masterly  discourse,  appealing  for  a 
liberal  collection,  and  depicted  a  poor  old  penitent,  whose  repentance 
was  brought  about  by  a  sudden  recollection  of  some  divine  lesson  learnt 
in  a  parish  school,  then  the  congregation  positively  began  to  look 
radiant  with  wickedness.  Oh,  had  he  but  omitted  the  little  poem  with 
which  Mr.  O'Shannon  ended  his  morning  sermon,  the  dire  catastrophe 
wliich  followed  might  yet  have  been  avoided  ;  but  alas  !  scrupulously 
literal  in  cultivating  his  model,  he  began  with  a  face  writhing  with 
agony,  and  with  his  eyes  glistening  through  tears,  when  the  laughter 
began  to  be  too  boisterous  and  almost  profane. 

*'  *Let  me  conclude,'  he  began,  'the  finishing  up  with  the  thrilling 
and  touching  tones  of  the  poet  of  our  loved  and  beloved  native  lanc^ 
the  first  flower  of  the  earth  : — 


<« 


'  Go ;  let  me  weep — there's  bliss  in  teun. 
When  he  who  sheds  them  daily  feels 
Some  lingering  stain  of  early  years 
Effaced  by  every  drop  that  steals 
The  froitless  showers,'  &e.  See. 
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Kever  was  sublimity  renderel  so  ridiculous.  The  wliole  congrega- 
tion seemed  laughter-struck,  and  unable  to  control  the  violent  explo- 
sions of  mirth.  And  when  quietness  was  restored  for  a  time,  it  was 
only  to  take  breath  and  wipe  the  eyes  preliminary  to  a  fresh  outbreak. 
The  collection  was  a  decided  failure." 

High  Church  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  all  this : — ^it  is  a  re- 
spectable Novel,  well  written,  well  conceived,  and  full  of  painful  inte- 
rest, detailing  the  melancholy  consequence  of  developed  Tractarianism 
in  an  English  parish.  It  is  of  course  a  one-sided  production,  but  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  avow  our  opinion  that  it  advocates  the  right  side. 
Tractarianism  is  a  curse,  or  it  is  nothing.  If  not  something  worse,  it 
is  nil — incapable  of  good,  if  not  bad.  Who  can  feed  the  insatiate 
hunger  of  people*s  souls  on  miserable  altar-cloths — the  garment  which 
the  moth  may  fret  1  Who  can  stay  the  thirst  of  those  that  long  for 
salvation  with  Gregorian  chant  and  husky  throat  of  singing  men,  whose 
measured  utterance  mocks  the  eagerness  of  the  fainting  spirit  ?  It  is 
a  cold,  cruel,  helpless  thing,  this  wretched  Tractarianism  ;  even  within 
the  range  of  our  personal  experience  its  abettors  were  without  hearty 
without  wisdom,  and  invariably  without  deep  religious  sentiment 
They  feed  on  ashes,  like  the  olden  idolaters — a  deceived  heart  hath 
turned  them  aside.  They  have  a  lie  in  their  right  hand,  and  they 
persist  in  calling  it  a  truth. 

The  story  of  High  Church  is  this  : — The  considerable  country  town 
of  Tenchester,  after  generations  of  quiet  unchanging  parochial  worships 
is  roused  from  its  habitual  somnolence  by  the  intrusion  of  a  Pusejite 
parson  into  the  incumbency  of  the  parish  church  This  Rev.  John 
Stone — a  man  of  wealth  and  Tractarian  leanings,  but  of  no  strength  of 
character — is  confirmed  and  supported  in  his  views  by  his  son,  a  tall, 
handsome,  imposing,  and  really  earnest  curate  of  the  church,  with 
whom  a  picturesque  devotion  is  not  a  fancy  but  a  faith  The  church 
edifice  is  turned  upside  down  by  these  zealous  worthies  in  their  zeal 
for  decoration,  and  the  parishioners  are  struck  dumb  by  the  noveltj 
of  the  goings-oiL  Stalls,  and  choirs,  and  intoning;  and  crosses,  and 
flowers  are  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  those  who  could  tender  no 
stronger  reason  for  their  disapproval,  dislike  all  this  because  it  was 
unusual.  Innovations  in  any  communion  require  delicate  management, 
and  it  must  be  the  light  touch  of  a  skilful  hand  that  can  make  its 
clianges  in  religious  worship  acceptable  to  all  worshippers.  If  any  one 
could  have  commended  these  views  and  practice  to  the  many,  it  would 
have  been  the  really  devoted  curate,  the  Rev.  GeoflDry  Stone,  who  was 
a  man  of  great  ttilent  and  uprightness  of  soul,  and  who  deemed  no 
sacrifice  of  exertion  too  great  to  bestow  on  his  work. 

A  very  few  weeks  are  sulficient  to  range  the  parish  into  partisans 
and  opponents  of  the  new-fangled  system  of  the  new  cleigy,  and  to  win 
the  regard  of  these  latter  for  tlieir  favourites  amongst  its  poor,  who 
professed  to  love  frequent  services,  and  made  no  objection  to  clerical 
doings,  as  long  as  clerical  doles  were  forthcoming.    To  bestow  a  cot- 
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tage  upon  one  of  these  weak  or  fawning  creatures,  the  curate  ejects 
an  old  man  and  his  son,  disreputahle  characters,  of  a  half-gipsy  caste, 
who  lived  rent-free  in  a  cottage  helonging  to  the  benefice  by  permission 
of  the  former  incumbent.  When  young  Mr.  Stone  calls  to  warn  the 
intruders  off  the  premises,  the  following  dialogue  ensues  : — 

**  *  You  are  never  at  church,  Mr.  Buries  V 

"  '  Lor*  bless  you,  Sir — never  !  The  people  doan't  care  to  see  me 
without  a  Sunday  suit,  and  Sunday  suit  it  bean't  Foine  feathers  mak' 
foine  birds,  and  foine  birds  doan*t  want  such  moulting  cattle  as  our- 
sells,  sticking  up  in  the  free  seats  like  a  couple  of  scarecrows.  Genteel 
people  go  to  church  ;  we  are  not  genteel — we  never  wor.' 

"  *  Do  you  not  attend  any  place  of  worship,  then  V 

"  *  When  I'm  in  the  humour,  I  turn  in  among  the  Plymouth 
Brethren,  down  the  court,  near  the  vestry-hall:  they've  a  sensible 
style  of  worsbip,  I  loike  best.  They  sit  together,  and  they  pray  about 
wbat  they  loikes,  or  what  comes  uppermost — and  they  ha'  no  pews  to 
lock  the  best  people  in  ;  and  there  bean  t  no  bishops,  clergymen,  sar- 
vants  of  the  church,  or  any  think.  They're  glad  to  see  me  now  and 
then,  for  they're  awfu'  short  of  customers.' 

"  *  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  at  the  church — ^would  be  more  glad 
to  see  you  than  you  would  give  me  credit  for." 

"  *  Kot  now  V 

.« i  wiiy  not  now  V 

a  <  Why,  one  fact  be,  you're  too/oine;  and  another  be,  I  can't  under- 
stand your  father,  the  'cumbent,  who  sings  out  somehow  on  one  note, 
and  that  note's  in  his  nose — inionirC  be  the  crack  name  for  it^  I  hear. 
Offence  it  bean't,  I  hope.  Sir.' 

"  '  I  am  not  so  easily  offended,'  replied  the  young  clergyman ;  and 
there  and  then  proceeded  to  make  the  unpleasant  announcement,  that 
the  father  and  his  ne'er-do-well,  poaching,  thriftless  son,  must  turn 
out  of  their  old  home." 

And  here  we  must  interrupt  our  narrative  to  say,  by  way  of  com- 
ment, that  there  is  a  world  of  truth  and  wisdom  in  what  the  old 
reprobate  avers  respecting  simplicity  of  worship.  The  more  ornate  we 
make  our  temples  of  religion,  and  the  more  elaborate  our  services,  the 
more  we  shall  confine  them  to  the  cultivated  classes :  whereas  the 
plainer  the  place,  the  more  attractive  it  becomes  to  plain  people.  A 
plain  room,  furnished  with  plain  benches,  in  dense  and  low  neighbour- 
hoods, will  be  a  far  better  attended  church  than  the  finest  minster  in 
the  laud,  could  it  be  set  down  in  their  midst.  We  must  have  ragged 
churches  for  ragged  worshippers  :  and  poor  ministers  for  poor  people. 
We  wish  the  full  truth  of  this  were  more  cordially  recognized.  The 
masses  will  never  be  evangelized  by  handsome  steeple -houses,  and 
classic  or  gothic  chapels,  whose  very  gentility  repels  them,  but  by 
plain  places  of  worship  no  better  than  the  coffee-room  they  frequent 
or  the  bar-parlour  where  they  smoke  their  pipe,  or  the  socialist  lecture- 
room,  where  they  drink  in  the  moral  poison  of  infidelity  and  sedition, 
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commended  to  their  lips  by  the  sympathy  of  teachers  of  their  own 
class.  We  have  no  objection  to  handsome  churches  ;  yet  seeing  the 
tendency  there  is  at  the  present  day  to  aim  at  these  almost  exclusively, 
we  cherish  with  the  more  peculiar  fondness  our  private  penchant  for 
homely  perpetual  ordinances  in  forms  accessible  to  the  poor.  We 
must  own,  we  begnid^'e  tlio  next  £3000  to  be  spent  on  an  imposing 
house  of  worship,  while  that  sum  would  tit  up  ten  such  places  as  we 
contemjjlate,  ancl  carry  tin;  Gospel  to  the  neglected  and  retiring  classes 
amongst  us.  AVe  not**  with  a  kind  of  dismay  how  the  present  rage  for 
architectural  splt^ndnnr  is  raising  in  this  dear  England  of  ours  the 
religi<m  of  Christ  out  of  the  n^gion  of  the  poor,  an<l  commending  il 
extjlusively  to  persons  of  taste,  and  substance,  and  respectability. 
This,  mayha[>,  we  ought  to  do  ;  but  not  to  leave  the  other  undone. 

Amongst  the  |H.>i-sons  wliose  peace  this  e(x:lesia8tical  foppery  dis- 
turbeil — and  it  brought  disturbance  to  every  bed  and  board  in 
Tenchester — were  a  certiiin  Martin  Chester,  the  young  cliief  partner 
of  the  nourishing  tirm  of  Ciirster,  Cirimley,  and  Chester,  and  his 
handsome  and  engaging  young  wife.  Less  practical  than  her  husliand, 
and  more  romantic,  the  lady  fell  into  a  devout  liking  for  those  cliauges 
at  St  Judi'^H,  which  awoke  her  more  judicious  husband's  doubt  and 
dislike.  His  disapproval  ivached  its  acme  about  the  period  of  Ilaster 
Sunday,  when  on  entering  the  old  accustomed  pile,  he  found  it  meta- 
morphosed with  tloral  displays  and  syml>olic  emblems,  till  each  pillar 
disappeared  beneath  its  covering  of  wr<'aths  and  crosses,  letters 
wrought  in  camellias,  lilies,  jienrs  immortelle^  and  all  set  off  by 
dangling  veils  of  embroidered  lace.  The  communion-table  (we  correct 
ourselves — altar)  was  as  unlike  its  former  si'lf  as  possible,  with  iu 
super-altar,  larg(^  (rross,  massive  ciindlesticks,  with  wax  lights  burning, 
and  an  altar-cloth  of  gr<.'en  velvet  embroidere<l  with  gold  and  udonrvd 
silks  in  sun<lry  devic4;s.  This  was  the  kind  of  thing  which  the 
Trartarian  priests  were  seeking  to  commend  to  the  practical  Engluh 
people,  of  a  manufacturing  community  for  ivligion;  and  the  intelligent 
and  wealthy  head  of  this  tirm,  strengtlieneil  by  the  concurrence  of  his 
neigh }M)urs,  rejcrtcd  it  in  his  Imnest  heart,  while,  to  the  houoor  of 
the  English  natitm  it  must  be  reconifd,  that  it  meets  the  same  evil 
everywhere  with  a  j)n*tty  unanimous  and  detiaut  No  : — St  Geoige*a- 
in-the-Rist^  and  other  when-s — 1»»  wit. 

ISut  ])retty  Ada  was  captivatfd  with  what  her  husband's  good  sense 
condemned.  Then*  an*  eertain  natun*s,  mostly  shallow  ones,  to  whom 
thesf  ecclesiastical  tiddle-faddh's  of  deeoration  and  observance  are 
germane, — io  whose  puny  and  tVeble  religionism  they  lend  a  sappoit. 
With  all  her  consrimtiousne^s,  Ada  U'lieveil  in  the  curate,  in  the 
virtue  of  daily  servifM's,  in  chunh  millinery  and  lighted  candles;  in 
elalH>r:it«>  anthems  and  (treirorian  intonations.  Her  husband,  I 
en>n:irejl  than  she,  y«-t  atteniled  at  the  church,  partly  from 
partly  from  gon.l  ffi-liu;^'  towanN  the  curate,  whose  ways  he  disapproTed, 
but  most  of  all  with  an  Kn^'lisliinan's  devotion  tn  the  cause  of  order, 
that   he  might  In'lp  to  discountenance  that  rioting  in  God'a 
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which  he  saw  imminent  from  the  insane  course  pursued  by  the 
clergymen.  He  does  not  conceal  from  his  wife  the  sontiments  he 
entertains  about  these  matters,  although  he  expresses  himself  with 
the  utmost  forbearance.  A  snatch  of  their  conversation,  returning 
from  church  on  this  particular  Sunday,  will  explain  their  different 
views  of  Tractarian  priests  and  their  exploits. 

"  *  Xo,  Martin,  dear  ;  but  you  are  so  strange  to-day — so  hard  !  In 
your  heart,  you  are  turning  against  two  of  God's  faithful  ministers.' 

"  *  Ada,'  said  he,  gravely,  *my  heart  does  not  acquit  them;  my  faith 
assures  me  they  are  no  more  nor  less  than  other  men — see  as  darkly 
through  a  glass.  They  have  little  right  to  set  up  in  our  church  those 
forms  and  symbols  peculiar  to  a  religion  they  would  disavow ;  and 
they  have  less  right  to  do  it  in  the  face  of  the  many  whose  feelings 
are  shocked  by  it,  and  whose  repugnance  to  it  is  insurmountable. 
There  is  a  standard  for  all  sermons,  it  appears  to  me — for  all  form  of 
prayer  :  simple  earnestness  without  parade.  "We  have  seen  it  in  St, 
Jude's  ;  it  is  practised  by  many  men  dissenting  from  the  Church 
and  held  by  the  Church  in  contempt.  Our  Saviour  preached  and 
prayed  so  on  the  Mount. '^ 

The  Author  gives  a  painful  yet  amusing  description  of  a  parish 
church  in  arms  against  itself,  which  we  venture  to  say  has  been  parair 
leled  in  most  large  towns  in  the  kingdom  by  a  few  scores  of  weak, 
hot-headed  men,  who  are  pertinaciously  obstinate  in  lighting  for  the 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  while  more  important  things  are  overlooked 
in  the  scuffle : — 

"  The  Reverend  Geoffry  Stone  did  not  flinch  from  the  helm  because 
the  wind  blew  a  little.  He  drew  the  belt  of  his  faith  tighter,  and  set 
his  face  to  the  storm;  and  the  Eeverend  John  Stone  imitated  his 
example. 

"  The  reader  will  perceive  I  place  the  father  after  the  son,  and  make 
the  first  the  ruling  agent,  ^d  Mr.  Geoffry  Stone  was  the  master- 
miml,  and  only  nominally  was  his  father  head  of  St.  Jude'a  The 
incumbent  trusted  implicitly  in  his  son,  left  the  care  of  the  church  and 
his  ilock  to  that  gentleman,  and  was  content  to  shut  himself  in  his 
study,  pore  over  abstruse  doctrines,  and  rummage  for  precedents  in  the 
writings  of  the  holy  fathers.  Dogged  and  obstinate  was  the  Eeverend 
John  8tone  with  every  one  but  his  son,  who  ruled  him  in  his  quiet^ 
firm  way,  and  without  even  expressing  a  wish  that  he  should  be  so 
ruled.  The  incumbent  was  fond  of  his  ease,  of  his  books, *of  every- 
thing but  hard  work,  which  he  left  to  his  son,  whose  energy  he  knew, 
and  in  whose  power  he  could  trust.  Leave  the  incumbent  to  his 
crotchets,  and  he  was  a  good,  quiet  man  enough ;  he  gave  alms  to  his 
favourite  poor — for  he  was  a  rich  man — and,  after  he  had  given  tithes 
of  all  he  })ossessed,  there  was  plenty  to  spare  for  the  flowers^  and 
carved  crosses,  and  other  symbols  of  lus  clas& 

^'  Be  he  ever  so  lazy,  an  obstinate  man  once  roused  into  action  will 
put  liis  shoulder  to  the  wheel  in  real  earnest ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs 
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in  Tenchester,  after  Easter  Sunday,  roused  all  the  dormant  energy  of 
the  incumbent.  The  townsfolk  continued  to  murmur ;  the  Tenrhester 
Times — for  Tencliester  had  a  paper  all  to  itself— took  the  Low  Church 

side,  andcanie  out  with  withering  leaders,  which  douhled  its  circu- 
lation. The  people  in  the  streets  were  always  talking  of  the  Puseyitei, 
and  the  incumbent  and  his  son  were  scowled  at  in  their  walks,  and  called 

afterby  dirty  boys  and  girls  from  the  factories.  Sunday  after  Sunday 
passed  awjiy — the  decorations  increased — the  crowd  suited  regularly 
in  and  out — visitors  from  adjacent  villages  made  a  ]>oiut  of  coining  to 
Tenchester  to  see  the  Puseyites — the  murmurings  grew  louder  during 
the  service,  and  no  efforts  of  the  churcliwarden,  beadle,  or  pew-opener, 
could  put  a  stop  to  them. 

"  Tenchester  folk  split  into  the  three  factions — High  Church,  Low 
Church,  and  No  Church.  High  Church  sang  and  intoned,  Low  Church 
began  to  read  the  rea|K)n8es  in  opposition,  and  Xo  Church  grew  rampant 
with  excitement,  and  took  to  swearing  and  bawling,  and  going  to  St. 
Jude's  in  delightful  anticipation  of  a  row.  ]kx>kseller8'  windows  began 
to  break  forth  with  pamphlets — by  *  A  Parishioner,'  by  *  A  Clergyman,' 
by  *  A  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,'  by  *  A  Tractarian  * : — reaaont 
for  and  against  everything  were  put  forth  with  great  persistence  and 
less  pors[)icacity.  *  Puseyism  not  Ileal  Christianity,*  was  combated  by 
'Puseyisni,  falsely  so  called,  an  Antidote  to  Popery;'  and  pamphlets, 
on  all  sides  and  by  all  writei-s,  proved  everything  but  the  virtue  of 
concession — taught  everything  but  *  j>eaco  on  earth  and  goodwill 
amongst  men.'  Shake  the  Church  to  its  centre,  and  turn  it  from  a 
house  of  prayer  to  a  house  wherein  the  devil  riots  and  takes  stock  of 
souls,  but  do  not  budge  an  inch  for  conscience  sake  !  In  the  midst  of 
all  his  tunnoil,  Mr.  (trindey.  head  of  the  Low  Church  party,  put  np 
for  chun:hwanlen,  and  was  elected  by  an  immense  miyority  over  Mr. 
Sleek,  the  dihapjK)inted  candidate." 

All  this  is  deplorable,  but,  alas  !  too  true.  Conservatism  we  should 
never  war  against — it  has  so  many  claims  to  respect — and  the  friends 
of  Christianity  have  so  ofU>n  to  i-ango  themselves  upon  its  side ; 
but  naked  and  audacious  innovation,  without  rh^ine  or  reason,  upon 
the  harmless  or  n»8iMH:table  prejudices  of  a  nation,  or,  worse  stDl,  oo 
the  sol  ill  convictions  and  chunh-onlcr  of  the  members  of  a  Chrisiisn 
commonwealth,  is  not  to  be  tolenitiHl ;  and  we  wonder  not  th«t  mAov 
a  male  Jenny  (j(Hld«\s  gives  emphatic  expression  to  the  nnivenal 
Nolinniis—it  ahall  tmt  /w.  Knglaml  has  liehaved  nobly  under  ifTtng 
cin-umstances,  and  said  ]ilainly  enough  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty 
yearn,  that  it  dcK's  not  love  Puseyism;  but  Ireland,  more  fortaaate 
still,  in  the  presenc^e  of  the  genuine  Popish  article,  has  ftr»iped  the 
att4*nipted  ini{K>sition  alto^^etlier. 

After  a  riot  in  church,  Mr.  Chester  informs  the  corata  thai  he 
cannot  ex{H>se  his  wife  to  su(  h  dan^^er  or  annoyance  again,  and  the 
sensible  layman  begs  his  wife  no  longer  to  go  to  St  Jude*s;  bat  to  his 
surprises,  regret,  and  dismay,  she  dtn^ms  it  her  duty  to  go :  and  han  k 
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the  beginning  of  sorrow.  The  issue  is  most  tragic, — ^misunderstanding, 
alienation,  death.  The  lady  seeks  her  resource  against  the  forfeiture 
of  her  husband's  confidence  in  increased  attention  to  religious  duties, 
the  observance  of  which  led  to  the  following  scene  at  church  : — 

"  One  Wednesday  morning,  when  the  sermon  was  over,  when  the 
few  week-day  worshippers  had  gone,  and  Mrs.  Chester  sate  still,  with 
bowed  head,  as  if  in  prayer,  Geoffry  Stone  changed  his  gown,  and 
appeared  at  the  door  of  the  pew. 

"  She  started  when  she  rose  and  became  aware  that  the  curate  was 
waiting  for  her,  and  she  coloured  a  little  beneath  his  searching  gaze. 

^*  *  Mrs.  Chester,  I  fear  I  am  going  to  ask  you  what  may  be  considered 
a  rude  question,  but  which  I  think  you  wUl  set  down  to  its  rightful 
motive — the  pastor's  care  and  duty.' 

''Ada  drew  her  veil  down  to  hide  the  emotion  on  her  varying  face. 
The  words  were  very  kind  and  gentle,  and  came  from  one  she  believed 
the  holiest  and  best  of  men.  She  had  not  heard  kind  and  gentle 
words  lately,  and  they  filled  her  eyes  with  tears. 

"  No  response  coming  from  Mrs.  Chester,  the  curate  of  Tenchester 
continued — 

"  *  Any  doubt  or  trouble  fix)m  which  your  mind  may  suffer — any 
religious  doubt  or  truth  that  may  be  unnecessarily  distressing  to  you— » 
I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  remove,  if  possible.' 

"  *  My  troubles  are  home  troubles,  Mr.  Stone— of  the  world,  not  of 
the  Church.' 

"  '  A  clergyman's  duty  is  in  the  world — ^it  has  a  wide  range,  and 
embraces  all  the  worldly  cares  that  disturb  the  soul  of  the  believer. 
A  clergyman  is  of  the  world,  takes  his  part  therein — seeks,  whilst 
preparing  the  sinner  for  a  better  one,  to  smooth  the  roads  of  this.  He 
helps  the  pilgrim  to  sustain  his  burden  cheerfully — even  shares  it 
with  him  when  the  load  grows  heavy,  and  the  sinking  soul  is  inclined 
to  linger  by  the  way-side.     Mrs.  Chester,  yours  is  no  light  trouble.' 

"  *  No,  Sir.' 

" '  The  world  itself  has  cures  for  the  cares  of  the  frivolous,  but  not 
for  cares  like  yours.  May  I  ask  you  to  confide  in  me — to  trust  to  my 
advice  ?  I  feel  assured  you  will  not  regret  confessing  your  sorrows  to 
me.' 

"  *  Confessing  V  murmured  Ada.  They  had  been  walking  slowly 
down  the  aisle,  and  had  reached  the  entrance  doors.  They  stopped 
here,  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation  turned  and  walked  down  the 
church  again. 

"  *  The  canons  of  our  church  authorise,  in  peculiar  cases,  the  confes- 
sions of  the  afflicted,  give  us  power  to  console  them  in  their  trouble, 
and  solace  them  with  godly  counsel  We  don't  seek  the  outpourings 
of  the  heart>  but  we  are  not  bound  to  reject  them.' 

"  Ada  hesitated  still,  despite  his  assurances.  The  name  of  confession: 
startled  her ;  and  yet  how  she  longed  to  pour  out  her  soul  to  some 
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one  who  would  sympathise  with  her  affliction — perhaps  show  her  the 
way  to  win  back  her  husband's  love. 

'' '  I — I  thought  confession  was  an  article  of  faith  confined  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  Mr.  Stone.' 

'' '  Ours  is  not  Romish  confession.  I  hope  you  don't  think  that 
It  is  not  in  my  power  to  absolve  you  from  sin,  Mrs.  Chester, —  only 
God's  help  can  do  tliat/  he  said ;  '  but  still  I  think  I  may  advise  you 
profitably.  The  boniglited  sneer  at  us  and  call  us  Jesuits  for  this  holy 
practice,  but  there  are  few  clergymen  who  are  not  called  on  to  hear  the 
sins  and  sorrows  of  some  unfortunate  member  of  their  flock.  £ven 
the  Wesleyans  form  their  select  society  or  band  for  mutual  confession. 
''  Confess  your  faults  one  to  another,  and  pray  for  one  another,  that  ye 
may  be  healed,"  is  the  text  they  consider  sufficient  authority  for  the 
practice.' 

**Ada  was  weeping — her  heart  was  troubled  and  excited.  Could 
she  turn  away  from  this  one  friend  ?  Who  was  more  calculated  to 
listen  to  her  griefs  and  give  her  strength  to  bear  them  than  the  pioos 
and  persecuted  man  at  her  side  ?  It  was  a  false  step — a  grave  step — 
but  it  was  made.  In  a  room  attached  to  the  vestry,  seated  on  a  low 
stool  almost  at  his  foet,  in  the  attitude  of  a  suppliant  (the  worthy  Mr. 
Stone  admired  form  and  ceremony),  the  young  wife  poured  forth  the 
secret  of  her  misery,  sacred  as  it  should  have  been  to  God  and  her 
husband.  Amidst  the  heavy  convulsive  sobs  that  shook  her  frame  and 
choked  her  utterance,  Geoffry  Stone  learned  the  history  of  her  serious 
misunderstanding  with  Martin  Chester,  and  strove,  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  to  indicate  the  right  path  for  her  pursuance.  It  ¥ras  soimd 
doctrine  he  taught  her — the  dcx^trine  of  submission ;  he  took  the 
common  sense  view  of  the  question,  and  his  keen  perception  saw  ai 
once  that  a  full  explanation  between  husband  and  wife  was  the  only 
thing  likely  to  save  their  many  future  years  of  misery.  Geoffry  SlcMie^ 
it  seemed,  would  advise  giving  way  in  cases  not  resembling  his  own. 

**  Ada  was  recovering  from  her  sobs,  and  fc*eling  happier  and  more 
brave  ;  an<l  the  cumte  was  still  discoursing  eloquently,  when  the  door 
was  pushed  open,  and  Mr.  (irimley,  with  an  amazed  exprsMion  of 
countenance,  stood  on  the  threshold. 

"  *'  God  bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Chester !  Dear,  dear  me^  Mr.  Stone^ 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  \  * 

'' '  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion,  Sir  t  *  asked  the  coraiAi 
almost  fien^ely. 

"*I  have  a  right  to  intrude.  Sir,  as  Churchwarden  of  St  JodeX* 
cried  the  liot-U*iniK*nHl  gentleiiian  ;  '  I  have  a  greater  right  to  intmde* 
now  St.  Jude's  is  exiK>sing  such  sad  myst^Ties.  Mrs.  Chester,  may  I  aak 
if  this  confession  to  a  Protestant  minint^T  —  to  the  young  and  aoeooi- 
plislieil  cumte  of  Tenchester — mec»ts  with  your  husband's  approral  I  * 

'''That  question  I  will  answer  my  husband — not  my  hQsband*t 
partner.* 

^ '  Very  well,  madam.     You  will  understand  me»  that  should  Ihift 
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question  not  be  answered  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  it  will  be  my 
painful  duty,  for  the  sake  of  my  partner's  happiness,  to  inform  Mr. 
Chester  of  all  that  I  have  witnessed  hera' 

"  'I. have  no  more  to  say.  Sir.' 

"  *  Leave  the  room,  Sir  !  *  exclaimed  Geoffry  Stone,  pale  with  passion 
— *  I  command  you  ! ' 

"  *  I  shall  not  leave  the  room,  Sir,'  cried  the  Churchwarden,  jumping 
with  both  feet  in  his  vehemence ;  *  and  I  am  not  here  to  obey  your 
wishes.  Sir,  but  to  frustrate  most  of  them.  If  you  lay  a  finger  on  me, 
m  have  you  up  for  an  assault' 

"  *  Let  me  pass,  Mr.  Grimley,'  said  Ada,  with  an  agitated  voice ; 
'  pray,  do  not  let  me  add  to  any  ill-feeling  by  remaining.  Good  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Stone.  Do  not  thiii  me  ungrateful  for  your  kind  advice, 
your  fatherly  counsel,  that  I  thank  you  now  so  coldly.  I  must  hasten 
home — I  must  see  Martin.' 

"  *  The  fittest  one  from  whom  to  seek  advice,  Mrs.  Chester,  I  assure 
you.' 

^*  The  curate  did  not  deign  a  reply  to  his  insinuation ;  the  pause 
had  enabled  him  to  master  bis 'passion,  and  become  his  former  self.  He 
took  up  his  hat  and  followed  Mrs.  Chester,  who  was  hurrying  down 
the  aisles. 

"  The  Churchwarden  looked  after  him,  fidgetted  from  one  foot  to 
another,  finally  drew  forth  a  voluminous  silk  handkerchief,  and  began 
to  blow  his  nose  and  wipe  his  eyes,  and  choke  a  little  in  his  throat 

*'  ^  So  it  has  gone  so  fkr  as  this  ! '  he  said  at  last ;  *  this  is  the  secret 
that  has  changed  my  old  friend's  son  so  much!  Poor  misguided 
woman  !     Poor  Martin !'  " 

The  curate  was  chivalrous  and  the  lady  was  pure,  but  it  will  be 
easily  understood  how  such  an  adventure  as  this  would  lead  to  further 
complications,  and  more  hopeless  estrangement. 

The  story  is  a  sad  one,  and  yet  it  seems  a  perfectly  normal  develop- 
ment of  that  perversion  of  the  Gospel  which  puts  forms  for  substance, 
and  ceremonial  for  faitL 

How  the  curate  was  assassinated,  and  Ada's  husband  was  tried  for 
the  murder ;  how  innocence  was  attested,  and  guilt  brought  to  punish- 
ment, those  who  have  curiosity  enough  to  learn,  must  consult  the  tale 
itself,  which  is  extremely  well  written  and  interesting,  and  will  repay 
perusal.     It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  practised  hand. 

Our  only  quarrel  respecting  the  story  is  the  publisher's  part  of  it 
What  would  make  one  moderate  volume  of  the  size  of  Kingsley's 
"  Yeasty"  by  means  of  broad  margins,  very  widely-spaced  typography, 
and  thin  volumes,  has  been  spaced  over  two,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
reader's  pocket,  although  mayhap  to  the  delectation  of  his  eyes. 
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VII. 

ROMAN    LONDON.* 

From  the  date  of  Camden's  publication  of  his  "Britannia,"  when 
interest  was  first  awakened  to  the  subject,  much  had  been  discovered 
and  more  written  in  relation  to  Roman  London.  It  was  literary 
material  scattered  through  innumerable  volumes — the  chaff  with  the 
grain — the  hypothetical  with  the  positively  true ;  so  that  when  the 
past  autumn  gave  alike  to  scholar  and  general  reader,  a  worthy  and 
reliable  book  on  this  subject,  it  was  a  boon  that  all  who  feel  an  interest 
in  their  national  history  will  appreciate.  To  many  perhaps  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  subject  under  its  more  abstract  form — who  have  little 
leisure  for  literary  pursuits — who  know  not  the  eternal  thread  of  youth 
the  old  contains ;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  Darton*s  exquisite  linea — 

"  Not  dall  or  barren  are  the  winding  w«ys 
Of  hoar  antiquity ;  bat  strewn  with  flowen  "— 

it  is  a  book  which  may  show  them  for  the  first  time,  that  the  national 
civilization  amidst  which  they  live,  is  but  tlie  aggregate  of  older  na- 
tions, and  that  the  Roman,  with  his  bronzes  and  his  pottery,  was  as 
much  an  indirect  cause  of  what  is  great  amongst  us,  as  the  Saxon  with 
his  love  of  liberty,  and  his  mastery  in  gold  work  ;  or  the  Norman  with 
his  divine  eye  for  architecture.  Viewed  in  this  light,  knowledge  begets 
modesty  ; — we  learn  how  much  our  fathers  knew  in  the  "  old  times 
before  us  •"  and  history  is  thus  drawn  nearer  to  its  destined  conditioii, 
as  a  philosophical  inductive  power,  instead  of  a  barren  statement  of 
fiEtcts. 

The  Eoman  dominion  in  Britain  lasted  more  than  three  centiirias 
and  a  half ;  or  dating  from  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  when  the  8axou  dominion  had  become  absc^nlSL 
Britain  was  familiarly  known  to  the  liomans  for  six  hundred 
For  the  larger  portion  of  this  lengthened  period,  Roman  inflnenoe 
supreme.  Cities  were  built,  often  on  new,  sometimes  on  better  sites  ; 
roads  which  were  to  be  a  utility  for  centuries  were  carried  orer  the 
morass(^  and  through  the  intricacies  of  a  densely  wooded  coimtiT  ; 
many  arts  were  intHxluced  ;  some  few  native  ones,  as  that  of  the  giHd> 
smith's,  improved  ;  agriculture — as  far  as  it  was  then  known,  as  a  matlBr 
of  routine  and  science — improved  sections  of  the  country,  and  pro- 
duced abundance  from  a  ])ortioniilly  virgin  soil ;  and  a  municipal  nile^ 
destined  to  long  sur\'ive  the  wreck  of  Roman  power,  was  prodnetivv  of 
immense  benctit8.     But  these  advantages  were  one-sided,  and  WKOf  of 

•  I  Uatt rations  of   Roman  I^mdon.      )iy    Charles  Roach  Sndth,  Aithsr  «f 
•  CollecUnea  Antiqua,'  Ac.,  Ac,     l^mdon ;  Printed  for  tha      '      " 
Publifthed.    1859. 
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them  temporary  and  provisional  in  effect  The  Eomans  found  the 
Celtic  rulers  divided  amongst  themselves  ;  they  left  them  the  same — 
alike  without  coherence  or  stability  of  purpose,  ^ay,  in  many  respects. 
Imperial  rule  left  the  mixed  population  of  Britain  in  an  immeasurably 
worse  condition  than  it  had  found  it  Its  aristocracy  debased  by 
debauchery  and  superficial  luxury ;  the  people  depressed  by  slavery, 
and  impoverished  by  an  extortionate  taxation  for  Imperial  purposes ; 
the  land  exhausted  by  a  forced  agriculture.  Such  were  the  evils  of  a 
governing  power  which  did  not  collapse  a  day  too  soon.  But  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  remained.  It  was  material  and  physical,  and 
therefore  matter  for  inheritance.  We  fondly  believe,  that  every  Briton, 
from  Roman  days,  has  been  the  better  for  that  far-off  Eoman  culture. 
We  fondly  believe  that  throughout  all  Saxon,  all  Norman,  all  middle 
age  art,  this  Eoman  thread  of  culture  is  to  be  traced.  If  so,  the  in- 
direct benefit  has  been  immense.  We  likewise  believe — inasmuch  as 
none  of  the  vital  elements  of  a  culture  ever  die ;  inasmuch  as  the 
Celtic  population,  mixed  with  other  races  (even  with  the  types  of  our 
pre-historic)  became  immensely  Eomanized  in  blood;  inasmuch  as 
foreign  artificer  and  soldier  left  a  physical  heritage  amongst  us  of  the 
utmost  value, — that  many  of  the  best  points  of  culture  and  mixed 
race  survive  at  this  hour ;  and  that  Celtic  manipulative  delicacy,  and 
Eoman,  grafted  on  Saxon  and  Danish  energy,  make  us  the  masters  we 
are  in  many  of  the  arts.  If  it  be  charged  upon  us  that  we  lack  what 
the  Eomans  possessed — originality  in  artistic  design — we  answer  that 
ours  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  utility,  on  which  will  yet  be  raised  an 
age  of  art  more  complete  than  any  the  world  has  yet  known.  It  was 
tlirough  lack  of  this  primary  element,  that  so  many  systems  of  early 
art  perished.  Beauty  imattired  with  utility  is  necessarily  evanescent 
Loudinium  was,  if  even  no  more  than  an  assemblage  of  fishing  huts, 
a  place  of  note  when  the  Eomans  made  themselves  its  masters.  Its 
incomparable  site,  as  it  then  stood,  at  the  head  of  a  great  estuary, 
which  gave  easy  access  to  the  ocean  and  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
Gaul ;  its  noble  river  leading  up  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  its 
wooded  eminences,  marked  it  thus  early  for  the  place  of  a  great  city. 
Whatever  rude  defences  were  already  on  the  site,  the  Eomans  built 
three  more  important  where  the  Tower  now  stands  ;  spanned  the  river 
with  a  bridge  ;  erected  tlieir  first  houses  and  temples  on  the  acclivity 
leading  up  from  that  bridge  towards  what  is  now  Comhill,  and  circum- 
vallated  the  whole.  As  the  town  grow,  its  centre  advanced  upon  this 
northern  limit,  and  a  wall  of  most  massive  construction  (and  as  it  re- 
mained far  into  the  middle  ages)  was  built  round  an  immensely 
extended  area,  from  the  Tower  in  the  east,  to  Ludgato  in  the  west 
"  From  discoveries  made  at  various  times,  in  all  parts,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  streets  and  buildings  of  the  Eoman  city,  if  not  quite 
so  dense  and  continuous  as  those  of  the  modern  city,  left  but  little 
space  throughout  the  entire  area  unoccupied,  except  a  portion  of  the 
district  between  Lothbury  and  Prince-street  and  London-wall,  and  the 
ground  adjoining  the  waU,  from  Mooigate-street  towards  Bishopggate. 
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We  iind  also,  as  might  have  been  expected,  that  generally  towards  the 
northern  walU  the  vestiges  of  buildings  aie  by  no  means  so  numerous 
nor  so  densely  packed  as  towards  the  south  and  in  the  centre." 

Of  the  courses  of  the  streets  no  traces  whatever  are  left^  though 
recent  excavations  have  proved  that  most  of  the  streets  of  the  present 
day,  run  upon  the  ruins  of  Koman  houses ;  nor  has  the  site  of  any  one 
public  building  been  with  certainty  recovered.  The  causes  of.  this 
wholesale  destruction  are  most  ably  given.  Londinium,  from  its  earliest 
days,  never  received  any  permanent  check  to  its  commercial  piospeiity ; 
it  never  succumbed  to  the  disaster  of  war  ;  unlike  many  Continental 
and  some  native  towns,  its  population  or  trade  never  declined.  Its 
antiquity  vanished  as  its  prosperity  grew.  The  population  of  each 
successive  age  demanded  new  boundaries ;  every  foot  of  ground  became 
valuable,  *'  and  buildings  which  could  not  be  made  applicable  to  pur- 
poses of  trade,  were  from  time  to  time  doomed  to  destruction.  •  .  • 
Every  stone  had  its  value ;  and  the  sculptured  column  and  comice, 
the  inscribed  slabs  which  recorded  the  building  or  restoration  of  temples 
and  other  public  edifices,  were  estimated  only  as  quarried  material  for 
houses  or  structures  adapted  to  the  wants  of  generations  with  habits 
and  feelings  totally  diiferent  from  thase  of  their  predecessors ;  and 
void  of  that  sentiment  which  in  modem  times  among  educated  persons 
tends  to  the  preservation  of  the  monuments  of  past  ages." 

Though  there  is  reiison  to  think  that  Eoman  architecture  in  Britain 
never  approached  anything  like  Continental  magnificence,  yet^  judging 
even  from  remains  discovered  in  our  own  time,  the  towns  "were 
adorned  with  edifices  of  considerable  grandeur  and  of  architectural 
importance,  and  their  public  places  were  often  embellished  with  sta- 
tues. .  .  A  statue  in  bronze  of  Hadrian,  of  heroic  size,  was  one  of  the 
public  ornaments  of  London."  And  such  scanty  evidence  as  can  be 
afforded  by  architecturdl  fi-agments,  leads  to  the  conclusion,  that  London 
vied  with  her  provincial  cities  as  much  in  architecture  as  she  excelled 
them  in  commercial  opulence.  The  fragment  of  a  group  of  the  Dece 
Matres  (the  Mother  Goddesses),  discovered  during  excavations  for  a 
sewer  in  Hart-street,  Crutched  Friars,  has  great  interest.  It  is  neatly 
but  powerfully  sculptured  in  stone,  and  represents  three  female  figures, 
seated,  and  holding  baskets  of  fruit  in  their  laps.  They  are  headless, 
and  some  portions  of  the  torsos  are  absent ;  but  the  posture  and  flow 
of  the  drapery  are  alike  admirable.  "  From  the  dimensions  of  the 
sculpture  it  may  be  inferred,"  says  Mr.  lioach  Smith,  "  that  a  temple, 
or  a  secellum,  dedicated  to  those  divinities,"  the  DecB  Matres^  "  stood 
upon  the  spot  where  it  was  discovered.  It  is  the  oidy  instance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  discovery  made  in  Nicholas-lane,  in  which  the  site 
of  a  tctmple  can  with  reason  be  identified  from  existing  remains^  It 
would,  therefore,  have  been  fortunate,  had  the  civic  authorities  insti- 
tuted or  sanctioned  a  search  for  the  remaining  portions  of  the  monu- 
ment, which  were  probably  close  alongside  of  the  line  of  sewer  where 
the  fragment  was  found"  The  sepulchral  inscriptions  are  few  in 
number,  and  chiefly  to  the  memory  of  soldiers  and  their  wive&     They 
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are  full  of  interest : — "  Anencletus  Provinclalis  erected  this  memorial 
t()  his  most  dutiful,"  or  "  most  pious  *'  "  wife,  who  died  at  the  early  age 
of  nineteen  years."  "  The  stone  was  set  up  by  Januaria  Matrina,  the 
most  dutiful  wife  of  Vivius  Marcianus,  a  soldier  of  the  Second  Legion, 
called  Augusta."  "Albia  Faustina  to  her  incomparable  husband^ 
Flavins  Agricola,  of  the  Sixth  Legion,  sumamed  the  *  Victoriona'  " 
This  scantiness  of  sepulchral  inscriptions  betrays  in  itself  the  enormous 
destruction  such  relics  have  been  subjected  to.  The  cemeteries  of 
Roman  London  were  numerous  and  densely  filled — ^that  on  the  site 
of  Spital fields  particularly  so.  From  Stow,  we  gather  some  few  facts 
as  to  how  the  graves  were  rifled,  and  the  yases  and  lachrymatories 
destroyed ;  whilst,  in  centuries  prior  to  that  in  which  he  lived,  the 
effigy  and  sculptured  stone  had,  we  may  be  well  sure,  served  the  pur- 
poses of  many  a  barbarous  hand.  One  fsict  is  curious  in  connection 
with  these  inscriptions  and  countless  others  found  on  provincial  sites : 
rarely  do  they  notify  old  age.  The  Roman  citizen,  as  the  Roman 
soldier,  seem  alike  to  have  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  same  fact 
13  curiously  borne  out  by  the  human  remains  discovered  in  undoubted 
places  of  Roman  sepulture.  They  are  usually  those  of  youthftil  or 
middle-aged  pei*sons.  The  grand  climacter  seems  rarely  to  have  been 
reached.  We  may  thus  infer  that,  in  spite  of  abundance  of  food,  most 
of  the  other  causes  of  health  and  longevity  were  absent 

But  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  Roman  London  are  best  attested 
by  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  pottery,  its  works  in  bronse,  and  its 
tessellated  pavements.  Of  the  latter,  a  large  number  have  been  feund 
from  time  to  time,  though  mostly  in  a  fragmentary  condition.  "Viewed 
simply  as  part  of  the  construction  of  habitations,"  says  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  "  they  were  admirably  contrived  for  durability  as  well  as  for 
warmth  and  dryness — essentials  towards  the  comfort  and  health  of  life. 
Evtm  where  houses  were  not  furnished  with  hypocausts,  the  thick  mass 
of  calcareous  concrete  in  which  the  pavements  were  laid,  repelled  damp 
from  the  moisture  of  the  earth ;  but  it  was  seldom  a  house  was  not 
partially  warmed  by  means  of  heated  air,  and  in  those  of  the  larger 
kinds,  as  well  as  in  the  extensive  villas  of  wldch  so  many  remains  are 
yet  preserved,  the  winter  and  summer  rooms  are  easily  to  be  recognized 
by  the  direct  communications  with  the  heating  apparatus,  and  by  the 
rooms  which  ai*e  isolated  from  it.  A  plate  is  given  of  a  pavement  in 
situ  discovered  in  1854,  between  Bishopsgate-street  and  Broad-street, 
when  the  Excise-office  was  pulled  down.  It  lay  at  the  depth  of  thirteen 
to  fourteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  present  street^  and  had  formed 
the  floor  of  an  apartment  twenty-eight  feet  square.  It  consisted  of  a 
complex  pattern,  with  a  square  central  compartment,  in  which  were 
the  remains  of  a  female  figure,  seated  upon  an  animal ;  but  too  indif- 
ferently preserved  to  afford  more  than  a  conjecture  as  to  what  they 
r<'presented.  In  1841,  two  pavements  were  found  in  excavating  the 
foundation  of  the  French  Protestant  church  in  Threadneedle-street^  to 
prepare  for  the  Hall  of  Commerce.  One  was  the  fragment  apparently 
of  a  passage,  and  was  formed  of  red,  white,  black,  slate-eolouied,  and  a 
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dull-green  teseerse,  elegantly  disposed.  The  other  payement  was  much 
larger,  having  an  elegant  horder  within  an  outer  one  of  dull  red,  and 
within  this  again  a  central  flower  or  rosette  of  much  originality  and 
excellent  pictorial  effect.  ''  The  extent  of  the  villa  to  which  these 
pavements  belonged  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been 
spacious.  The  vestiges  of  other  floorings  and  of  passages  were  noticed, 
but  the  walls  had  entirely  disappeared.  From  the  remains  of  wall- 
paintings,  the  rooms  had  been  decorated  in  a  superior  style ;  the 
ground  of  some  of  the  paintings  was  red,  bordered  with  blue,  black, 
green,  and  yellow;  other  fragments  were  painted  with  flowera  and 
foliage  in  red,  yellow,  white,  and  green,  upon  a  black  ground.  A  con- 
siderable quanity  of  charcoal  and  some  charred  barley,  was  found  upon 
the  same  level  as  the  pavements,  suggesting  fire  to  have  been  the  agent 
of  destruction  of  this  villa."  From  these  and  numerous  other  remains 
found  from  time  to  time  on  this  and  adjacent  sites,  Mr.  Boach  Smith 
considers  that  Threaduecdle-street  has,  as  a  thoroughfare,  no  claim  to 
a  remote  antiquity.  The  adjacent  site  of  the  Bank  of  England  has 
afforded  various  instances  of  tesselated  pavements.  In  1803,  one  of 
a  superior  description  was  found  in  Leadenhall-street  *'  It  waa  dia- 
covered  by  workmen  digging  for  a  drain,  about  nine  feet  below  tha 
pavement,  in  front  of  the  East  India  House,"  No  written  description 
can  convey  a  correct  notion  of  this  elegant  design.  "  Its  centre  exhibits 
Bacchus  reclining  upon  the  panther.  In  his  right  hand  he  holda  an 
eiu])ty  drinking  cup,  and  in  his  left  hand  the  thyrsus ;  a  mantle  &lia 
from  the  right  shoulder,  which  is  gathered  over  the  left  leg  and  the 
right  thigli,  and  he  wears  the  cothunuMy  or  high  boot  laced  in  front. 
Uis  head  is  decorated  with  vine-le-avcs,  fastened  by  fillets  which  hang 
down  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  No  less  than  twenty  distinct  tinta 
are  used  in  the  design  of  this  pavement.*'  Others  have  from  time  to 
time  been  discovered  in  Patenioster-row,  Crosby -S4[uare  (Bishope^^ateX 
ill  Bow-lane,  Ikrtholomew-lane,  Fenchun'h-stnnst,  and  Lombard-atreet ; 
''but  they  (umnot,"  Siiys  ^fr.  Boach  Smith,  "bi^  considered  as  consti- 
tuting, u{)ou  the  most  mc>d«'rat4>  ciilculation,  the  t^'Uth  part  of  the 
number  destix)ye<i  during  the  pn'sent  century,  or  perhaf^s  during  the 
last  twenty  or  thirty  years."  8|MTimfns  of  herring-boned  pavements 
have  been  constantly  found.  It  would  si>em  that  the  Koman  streets 
were  paved  with  thette  Kuiall  bricks  8et  in  concivte,  atW  the  arrange- 
ment  of  the  grains  in  an  ear  of  com.  In  digging  the  foundations  for 
the  Coal  Exchange,  a  street -pavement  of  this  character  was  discorered, 
with  the  ruts  made  by  wheels  still  distincly  visible.  At  Wroxet«r, 
Uriconium,  a  fragment  ijf  Watlin^'-stn-et,  may  l»e  seen  so  {mved — just 
at  the  point  where  it  slopes  to  the  S«'Vcrn. 

In  Works  of  hronz4\  liondininni  must  have  rivalliHl— or  rather  far 
excellcnl — the  Boman  cities  of  Caul  and  ( iennanv-  if  the  specimens 
dredged  up  fnnn  the  KmI  of  tlie  Thames  at  the  time,  and  since  the 
rebuilding  of  Lr^mlon  Hridgt>,  Ik*  taken  in  evidence.  It  may  K*  that  its 
abundance  of  iron  and  other  metals,  gave  to  Britain  a  pre-eminence  in 
the  art  of  existing— iluring   a   portii>n  of  the  time,  at  leasts  that  i| 
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existed  as  a  Koman  province ;  and  that  its  producers  of  works  in  metal 
were  as  numerous  a  body  as  the  smiths  of  the  Korman  era.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  volume  before  us,  represents  a  bronze  cast  of  the 
head  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  It  was  dredged  up  from  the  bed  of  the 
Thames,  a  little  below  the  site  of  Old  London  Bridge,  on  the  South- 
wark  side  of  the  river,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  "It 
.belonged  to  a  colossal  statue,  two  of  which  it  is  probable  we  may 
reckon  among  the  public  embellishments  of  Londinium  ;  for  excava- 
tioDs  in  Thames-street^  near  the  Tower,  brought  to  light  a  colossal 
bronze  hand  thirteen  inches  in  length,  which  had  been  broken  from 
a  statue  of  about  the  same  magnitude  as  that  from  which  the  head 
was  severed  ;  and  apparently,  judging  from  the  attitude,  from  a  statue 
of  Hadrian  also."  The  statues  of  the  youthful  Apollo  and  of  Mercury, 
were  also  dredged  from  the  bed  of  the  Thames*  The  former  "  is  a 
masterpiece  of  ideal  grace  and  beauty.  The  countenance  is  pensive, 
and  full  of  gentle  expression,  with  earnest  thought,  such  as  Eaphael 
has  so  admirably  bestowed  upon  the  fine  personification  of  this  god  in 
his  charming  painting  of  Apollo  and  M^yas.  .  .  The  attributes 
are  unfortunately  wanting,  but  it  is  probable  the  right  hand  held  a 
laurel  branch,  and  the  left  a  lyre.  •  .  The  Mercury  is  quite  worthy 
of  companionship  with  the  Apollo.  It  is  of  the  best  and  chastest 
design,  and  the  most  finished  workmanship;  the  proportions  of  the 
figure  are  correct,  the  attitude  graceful  and  easy,  the  countenance  full 
of  animated  beauty ;  and  we  imagine  him  charged  with  a  mission  from 
Olympus,  and,  in  the  words  of  Shakspere, — 

" '  Mcw>ligbted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hilL' " 

Tliese,  and  other  figures  which  we  have  not  space  to  particularise, 
have  all  been  intentionally  mutilated.  "  The  image  of  Apollo  bears 
on  both  sides  of  the  legs,  just  above  the  point  where  they  are  sun- 
dered, marks  of  some  sharp  instrument,  such  as  a  hatchet  would  leave, 
if  struck  with  force.  This  could  not  have  possibly  happened  after  they 
were  thrown  into  the  Thames,  but  must  have  been  perpetitited  by 
the  early  convei-ts  to  Christianity,  who,  unable  to  appreciate  fine 
works  of  art,  looked  upon  them  as  demons,  or  as  emanations  of  the 
devil.  Before  such  fanatical  ignorance,  every  tangible  representation, 
whether  of  gods  or  of  human  beings,  fell  indiscriminately ;  and  the 
effigies  of  the  soldier,  or  of  the  peaceful  civilian  on  his  tomb,  were  as 
systematically  cut  and  hammered  to  pieces  as  the  statues  and  images 
of  gods  and  goddesses. 

One  of  the  choicest  works  of  ancient  art,  was  discovered  in  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside,  in  1842,  during  the  formation  of  a  sewer.  It  is  the 
bronze  figure  of  an  archer  in  the  attitude  of  shooting  an  arrow  from  the 
bow,  and  is  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  absence  of  both  bow  and 
arrow.  It  is  in  a  stooping  attitude,  and  is  eleven  inches  in  height  as 
it  thus  stands,  and  was  found  lying  on  its  face,  near  a  fine  piece  of 
Eoman  wall,  which  crossed  the  street  It  ultimately  passed  into  the 
ccjllection  of  the  late  Lord  Londesborough. 
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Prolific  as  the  provincial  cities  have  been  in  this  respect,  no  site  in 
Britain  has  afforded  such  an  amount  and  variety  of  ancient  pottery  as 
London.  It  has  been  dug  up  in  every  direction.  Not  only  does  she 
seem  to  have  had  potteries  of  her  own — for  Roman  kilns  have  be^n 
discovered  in  digging  foundations  on  the  north-west  side  of  St  Paul'ii 
as  well  as  near  the  chiux;h,  at  the  comer  of  Lombard-street  and  King 
William-street — but  she  was  largely  supplied  from  her  own  provincei* 
as  well  as  from  Gaul  and  Italy.  The  potteries  of  what  are  now  oar 
modem  counties  of  Kent,  Hampshire,  rTorthamptonshire,  Torkshiiv, 
Shropshire,  and,  as  we  believe,  Staffordshire — were  largely  called  upon 
to  supply  the  fictile  needs  of  Londinium,  whilst  Gaul  and  Italy 
imported  into  it  their  unrivalled  red  ware,  miscalled  Saurian.  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  is  of  opinion,  that  all  the  red-ware  found  in  England  is 
of  foreign  manufacture ;  but  with  deference  to  the  opinion  of  9i> 
classic  an  authority,  we  certiiinly  think  that  much  of  that  which  is 
inferior  w^as  made  in  Britain,  though  with  moulds  and  stamps  copied, 
or  dii-ectly  imported  from  foreign  sources.  Large  |X)rtions  of  it  t-er- 
tainly  show  a  coarser  fabric  and  an  inferior  manipulative  skill ;  whi!:j>t 
any  onlinary  Roman  site,  will  afford  tiles  of  so  fine  a  colour  and  j^rrain, 
as  to  have  required  but  glaze,  and  the  requisite  moulding  and  stamping 
to  have  resulte^l  in  the  coarser  qualities  of  red  ware.  The  Lonilnn 
clays  burn  red  ;  and  in  Stiiffordshire,  where  the  Romans  undoubtidly 
had  kilns,  and  in  Devonsliirt*  also,  there  exist  to  this  day,  veins  of  the 
purt^ftt  re<l  clay.  It  was  the  fame  of  these,  which  brought  the  brutht-rs 
Elei-a  from  Xuremlwrg  into  Staffonlshire  in  1690,  and  fn>m  which  they 
made,  with  great  suc(ress,  tea-pots  and  other  vessels,  in  imitation  of 
those  imported  by  the  East  India  Com|»any  from  China  and  Japan. 

But  the  richer  s{>ecimens  of  red  ware,  were  un<loubtcdly  of  foreign 
manufacture,  the  j)ro<luct  of  the  ]K>tteries  of  Arretium — now  Arezao — 
in  Italy,  and  various  places  in  Gaul  and  Gennany.  The  desi^^iu 
with  which  they  are  ornamenUnl,  include  a  gnmt  vari»'ty  of  sa^ject& 
MoHt  of  these  an;  treat<'d  with  fn»edom  and  tast«  ;  and  the  8(*n>11s 
an<l  f(»liated  patterns  are  amm^^ctl  with  great  I'h^gance.  Mythology  15 
a  fertile  s<)ura>  of  thesi>  dt'signs,  as  well  as  field  sports,  and  those  of 
the  am])hitheatre ;  whilst  fmit,  tlowrrs,  and  foliagi*,  have  bern 
largely  drawn  ujK>n.  The  pn» vailing  forais  are  the  dish  jXMtem^  thr 
cup,  and  the  bowl.  In  the  r»M[uisite  of  shai>e,  tlu»y  are  |M?rfect ;  and 
in  the  higher  class  of  vessi-ls,  when»  the  ornaments  were  luted  to  th** 
s\irfaw  whilst  the  clay  was  soft,  the  figun*s  an»  of  the  highest  schixJ 
of  art,  and  have  all  the  InMuty  of  oamtNi-siulpture,  No  verbal  descrip- 
tion can  »lo  justice  to  the  artistic  jMTftvtion  of  this  |)ottery — even  as 
represfutrd  in  Mr.  Fairholt's  chanuing  illustrations.  In  this  latter 
r<'S[nM't,  the  volume  would  Im*  invaluable  tu  both  HY»niries  and  sohoi^la 
of  art  in  thi*  Pott«'rifs  ;  for  though  wi*  have  no  Itelief  in  results 
derivi"*!  from  sor%'ilf  imitation,  tin*  lessons  io  be  gathentl  frx»m  ancient 
exiM»rience,  art*  of  the  gr»*at«'st  vahi*',  and  the  exquisite  taste  of  the 
wroll  and  foliated  d«»signs,  would  certainly  l)e  suggi-stive  to  the  eye 
employed  in  fictile  production.     Tlie  pn^sent  mt»ment  is  a  most  im- 
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portant  one  to  ceramic  art,  considering  what  the  relation  is  likely  to  be 
between  French  taste  and  English  manipulative  skill. 

The  London  excavations  have  done  much  towards  lessening  popular 
ignorance  on  the  question  of  ancient  glass.  That  used  in  the  windows 
of  Londinium,  has  been  found,  as  well  as  those  rarer  kinds  belonging 
to  bowls  and  wide-mouthed  cups.  In  some  cases,  only  the  ornamental 
bosses  of  vessels  which  long  since  perished.  Pillar- moulding,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  modern  invention,  is  shown  by  specimens  of  the 
rarest  character,  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the 
still  more  difficult  art  of  introducing  a  various-coloured  pattern  into 
another  coloured  body,  both  of  glass.  It  has  also  been  found  of 
dififerent  hues,  as  seen  in  light  and  shadow. 

The  personal  ornaments  found,  have  been  few,  and  not  rich  in 
character  ;  the  cause  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  a 
city  ;  for  the  Romans  were  certainly  not  less  rich  and  tasteful  in  their 
decorative  art,  than  the  Saxons  who  succeeded  them,  and  whose  burial 
places  yet  yield  philae  and  other  ornaments  which  are  a  wonder  to  the 
modern  goldsmith.  The  domestic  articles  and  implements  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Romans,  are  strikingly  like  our  own.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  is  a  spindle  of  wood,  yet  charged  with  the  woollen  filaments 
left  by  the  Roman  spinner,  and  dug  up  from  a  gravel  pit  which,  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Roman  London,  occupied  the  site  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 
This  proves  at  what  an  early  date,  one  of  the  staple  manufactures  of  the 
country  was  in  existence. 

Dealing  in  no  hypothesis,  inflexibly  noting  every  statement  upon 
undoubted  testimony,  the  "  Illustrations  of  Roman  London,"  is,  as  a 
book,  remarkable  for  what  we  may  call  its  severity  of  truth.  Habitual 
recurrence  to  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  has,  as  it  were,  moulded 
tlioiiglits  to  almost  mathematical  precision  ;  in  this  respect,  the  style 
reminds  us  groatly  of  that  of  Tacitus.  Thought  follows  thought  in 
sucli  lojijical  sequence  as  to  show  the  toil  of  thought  ere  pen  was  put  to 
paper.  There  is  thus  no  prolixity  in  a  case  where  ordinary  writers 
would  have  been  most  prolix.  Mr.  Roach  Smith  would  have  told  us 
niucli  more  of  Roman  London  had  he  had  recourse  to  imagination,  or 
to  tlie  writings  and  traditions  of  the  middle  ages.  Instead  of  this,  he 
has  f,'iven  us  a  book  on  whose  statements  we  can  implicitly  rely.  It 
is  thus  a  masterpiece  of  one,  not  merely  a  profound  scholar  and 
antiquary,  but  of  one  who  can  so  deal  with  facts  as  to  make  their 
statements  interesting  to  even  readers  of  ordinary  cultivation. 
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The  wealthy  but  somewliat  eccentric  Bishop  of  Chapel  Street  Chapel, 
Blackburn,  was  more  happy  in  his  analogy  than  sound  in  his  logic 
when  he  told  the  Congregational  Union  that  the  condition  of  the 
moral  infirmary  of  the  county  had  of  late  years  greatly  improved. 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  with  his  hard  facts  at  hand,  showed  that  the 
income  of  the  Lancashire  Congregational  Mission  had  fallen  from 
£1,664  in  1852  to  £1,100  in  1859,  while  the  population  had  greatly 
increased ;  and  he  very  naturally  held  that  there  was  not  much  room 
here  for  congratulation  ;  but  Mr.  Fraser  told  the  meeting  that  this 
was  all  a  mistake,  the  decrease  having  taken  place  by  many  of  the 
infant  and  aided  Churches  becoming  self-supporting.  Thus  it  was 
that  the  moral  infirmary  was  getting  to  be  empty.  Next  day,  however, 
some  things  were  stated  regarding  the  moral  condition  of  Blackburn 
itself,  which  made  it  painfully  evident  that  if  there  had  been  improve- 
ment there  was  yet  no  room  for  boasting  ;  and  while  we  thankfully 
acknowledge  that  much  has  been  done  in  the  right  direction,  we  must 
look  the  real  state  of  the  county  fully  in  the  hce^  and  faithfully  do 
our  duty  to  its  teeming  population. 

From  the  statistical  returns,  then,  of  the  Census  of  1851,  we  find 
that  the  attendance  on  public  worship  stood  thus  : — 


Blackburn    

Bolton  

Burnley    

Liverpool 

Manchester  and  Salford . . 

Oldhain    

Preston 

Rochdale 

Bury     

Stockport 

Wigan    

^  This  is  after  deducting  one- 
service. 


Population. 
1851. 


90,738 

114,712 

63.868 

258,236 

315,956 

86.788 

96,545 

72,515 

88,815 

90,208 

77,539 

fifth  for 


Attendance  of 

all  Sects,' 
30th  Mar.,  1851 


those 


34,194 
38,208 
29,957 
85,611 
110,502 
22,743 
27,696 
29,371 
32,407 
33,954 
27,585 

who  attended 


Culpably 
Abeent. 


18,484 
28,826 
7,086 
64^166 
72.762 
27,5M 
28,800 
12.688 
19,096 
18,866 
17,388 

than 


IIl0f6 


*  Reports  of  the  Congregational  Mission  Meetings  at  Blackburn  on  tho  24tli. 
25th,  and  26th  of  September. 

Reports  of  Conference  on  Home  Evangelization  at  Edinborffh  on  the  25th  and 
26th  of  September. 

Lancashire  Congregational  Mission  Report  for  1859. 

Home  Evangelization.— A  Letter  by  Joshua  Wilson,  Esq.  to  Samuel  MorUy,  Eeq^ 
London. 

Quarterly  Journals  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society. 
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Thus  out  of  the  58  per  cent,  it  is  estimated,  which  ought  to  have 
been  in  Church  or  Chapel,  in  the  large  towns  of  Lancashire,  30  per 
cent,  only  were  present  in  Blackburn  ;  29J  in  Bolton  ;  36  in  Liver- 
pool ;  28  in  Manchester ;  25  in  Oldham ;  20J  in  Preston  ;  40  in 
Rochdale  ;  29  in  Salford  ;  34  in  Stockport,  and  22 J  in  Wigan— a 
state  of  things  which  affords  anything  but  ground  for  exultation  or 
calculated  to  excite,  as  Mr.  Rogers,  of  Aston-under-Lyne,  said,  a 
feeling  of  pride.  We  are  not  alarmists,  nor  are  we  of  those  whp  would 
discourage  a  right  and  hallowed  feeling  of  gratulation  where  the 
Churches  are  doing  their  work  with  vigour,  and  with  satisfactory  results, 
too  ;  but  we  do  submit,,that  when  the  wealthiest  county  in  England, 
where  Evangelical  Dissent  is  strongest,  exhibits  an  average  attend- 
ance of  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  whole  population  capable  of 
attending  the  means  of  grace,  there  is  a  loud  call  upon  the  Churches  of 
Christ  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  this  evil,  and  seek  with  all  its  heart 
to  remove  them. 

And  it  may  help  in  this  inquiry  if  we  analyze  the  general  returns, 
show  the  relative  strength  of  the  different  denominations,  and  suggest 
a  course  of  action  which  may  conduce  to  practical  good.  The  analysis 
stands  thus : — 

"The  population  of  Lancashire  in  1851,  was  2,031,236.  At  the 
previous  decennial  rate  of  increase  for  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  in 
1861  be  2,335,922. 

*^  Lancashire  will  probably,  however,  be  found  to  have  increased  to 
at  least  two  and  a  half  millions. 

"  The  attendance  on  religious  worship  in  March,  1851,  in  the  follow* 
ing  table  is  estimated  by  adding  the  attendance  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening,  and  deducting  one-fifth  for  those  who  attended  more  than 
once  : — 


Evangelical  Nonconformists. 


Independents  

Baptists   

Methodists  

Other  Denominations... 

Total 

Non-Evangelical,  1 
Roman  Catholics,  > 
Unitarians,  &c j 

Total  Nonconformists. . . 

Establish  ed  Church, ") 

Evangelical       and  > 

Non- Evangelical...  j 

Total 


No.  of  places 
of  Worship. 


170 
100 
521 
134 


925 
166 


1,091 
629 


1,620 

equal  to  66  per  cent,  of  whole 
estimate. 


Attendance. 


136,348 
56,836 

296,514 
79,573 


569,271 
113,039 


682,310 
656,026 


Total  Attendance. 


10 

22 
6 


42J 
81 


61 
49 


1    100 


per  cent. 


f» 


lH)^^fttiox^ 


,,  01  8  per  cent,  above  the 
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"Then  take  Blackburn  as  one  of  the  mann&cturing  iattns^  and 
certainly  not  the  worst  in  this  respect  The  population  in  1851,  wii 
90,738.  It  will  probably  be  found  to  have  increased  in  1861  to 
110,000. 

'*  Adopting  the  same  mode  of  calculation  as  for  the  coantj,  tbs 
religious  attendance  in  1851  was  as  follows :— 


• 

Evangelical  NoneonfbrmisU, 

:  Number  of 
Chapels. 

Attendance. 

Total  Att«ndaiMM. 

IndeDcndeuts  

16 
7 

19 
4 

5,960. 
1,110 
8,290 
1,297 

174    perocBi. 

BaptiBta   

Methodists  

241          I 

Other  Denominations... 

31 

Total 

Non-EyaiigelicalNon-  *) 
conformists 

46 
7 

16,657 
2,975 

«l          - 
81          - 

Total  Nonconformist  ... 

EsUblished    Church,  "^ 
fivan^elicdl       and  > 
Non-Kvangclical     ) 

m 

53 
23 

19,632 
14^570 

67J 

*2»         „ 

ToUl 

76 

84,202 

100 

equal  to  37^  ])er  cent  of  whole  population,  or  201  helow  the  eatinulfL 
'<  (living  in  1851,  18,426  of  the  population  who  were  able,  but  did 
not  enter  a  place  of  public  worship.** 

The  intelligent  correspondent  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this 
analysis,  it  will  be  seen,  estimates  the  separate  persons  attending  Urn 
three  services  to  be  four-fitths  of  the  whole,  which  is  certainly  takini; 
it  in  the  most  favourable  light  possi1>le.  And  he  says,  in  view  of 
the  facts  thus  adduced  : — "  I  might  have  addeil  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  (which  we  liavc  given  al)ovo),  such  as  Bolton,  Oldliain,  and 
Preston ;  but  I  expect  all  largn  manufacturhig  totCM  will  be  found  to 
present  the  same  result,  viz.,  a  large  amount  of  intidelity  oomparcd 
with  the  towns  in  which  then^  are  no  manufactures,  or  with  the  scat- 
tered villages  through  I^ncasliirti  and  Yorkshiit»,  in  which  gonenlly 
there  are  not  more  tlian  two  or  thn^*  mills.  The  immense  contimst 
between  an  excepts  of  8  ]h.t  rrnt  ft»r  the  county  of  a  church-and-chapel* 
going  ])opulation  beyond  Mr.  Mann's  estimate  of  58  |>er  cent  and  30} 
])er  cent,  helnw  it  for  the  town  of  lihuklmrn,  can  only  bo  attributed 
to  some  Rucli  cause,  and  nuiy  very  Wi*ll  raise  tlie  question  wheihft*r  an 
in(!r«';is(>  of  tht»  manufactun's  of  Lin«*asliin'and  Yorkshire  should  not  be 
sought  in  their  villagt*s  by  (Miristian  niillownt* rs.  It  also  raises  the  ques- 
tion, howevi'r — in  what  way  an*  thrsi*  yonng,  thoughtless,  and  short-liTeil 
factory  boys  and  girls  to  be  bnnight  under  the  sound  of  the  Ciospel  f 
They  will  not  go  to  chunli  or  rlinpel  ;  Init  I  think  i/,  in  evfry  miU^  a 
laryt*  room  teas  apprnpriatc'l  for  n  Snndtiy  nehoiU  in  th^,  a/temoam^ 
ami  for  adult  t^vrvicc  hi  the  ^v»nintj^  th*'ij  trouhi  ^*on  l***  jiileiL"     Tbo 
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suggestion  to  use  large  rooms  in  the  mills  on  Sundays  is  well  worthy 
of  coiisiileration,  and  we  commend  it  to  our  friends  at  Blackburn  and 
in  the  other  mill-towns. 

But  the  grand  means  for  reclaiming  the  neglected  thousands  in  large 
towns,  we  again  affirm,  will  be  found  in  individual  consecration  and 
Territorial  missions,  every  Church  doing  the  work  which  lies  nearest  to 
its  hands.  The  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  rebuilt  in  fifty-two  days  by 
division  of  labour,  and  the  great  secret  of  the  ultimate  triumph  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  every  household  built  the  bit  opposite  to  its  own  door. 
Let  each  of  the  Churches  of  Lancashire,  then,  build  the  bit  opposite  to 
its  own  door,  and  the  moral  infirmary  will  soon  be  emptied. 

Thus  much  for  Lancashire.  Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  other 
districts,  and  then  speak  of  the  various  projects  now  before  us,  with  a 
view  to  promote  their  evangelization.  The  general  result  maybe  stated 
at  once  to  be  that,  while  ''  in  thinly  peopled  districts,  and  in  towns  of 
moderate  size,  the  means  of  grace  are  often  equal,  or  even  more  than 
equal  to  the  demand,  in  all  our  largest  and  most  rapidly  increasing 
centres  of  population  the  deficiency  is  enormous.''  llie  railway  sys- 
tem of  England  has  led  to  the  increase  of  towns,  but  left  many  of  the 
country  districts  more  isolated  than  they  were  before  we  had  mlways. 
There  is  no  lack  of  church  accommodation  in  the  counties,  but  a  great 
lack  of  church  and  chapel  inclination.  La  the  old  towns,  such  as  Bath, 
Cambridge,  and  Wakefield,  while  the  accommodation  is  respectively 
61,  60,  and  56,  the  attendance  was  40^,  31,  and  35  ta  the  100; 
while  in  Manchester,  with  31  per  cent  of  accommodation,  there  was 
21^  of  attendance;  in  Glasgow,  with  27*1  per  cent  accommodation, 
24  per  cent,  were  non-attendants.  Even  in  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
London,  with  accommodation  for  only  25*6  per  cent,  there  were  15f 
per  cent,  present;  while  in  Birmingham,  with  28*7  per  cent  of  accom- 
modation, 18|  of  every  100  were  in  attendance.  Black  although  the 
picture  still  appears  in  our  large  towns,  it  is  blacker  still  in  the  country 
districts,  where  there  are  not  only  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half 
of  the  population  living  in  utter  neglect  of  religious  worship,  but  of 
those  who  attend  public  worship  in  the  rural  districts,  how  large  a 
proportion  are  there  who,  from  week  to  week,  hear  an  uncertain  sound, 
and  are  deluded  and  eternally  ruined  by  the  sophistries  and  plausibili- 
ties of  a  Puseyite  priesthood. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  statistical  returns  really  give  us  an  imperfect 
insight  into  the  moral  condition  of  the  rural  districts.  Let  us  take  one 
spot,  for  example,  of  a  district  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morley  at  Blackburn, 
and  see  how  the  case  stands.  The  paper,  of  which  he  gave  a  summary, 
and  prepared  by  a  trustworthy  minister  from  personal  inquiry  and 
authoritative  sources,  reads  thus  : — 

''  Within  a  radius  of  eight  miles  from  my  station  there  is  a  popula- 
tion of  23,530  souls.  There  are  54  parishes,  each  having  a  church. 
There  are  upwards  of  60  resident  clergymen.  The  total  annual  value 
of  the  church  hvings,  according  to  the  'Clergy  List^*  is  £11,686; 
exclusive  of  39  parsonage  houses,  and  684 1   acres  of  glebe  land. 
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which,  being  the  best  of  the  land,  cannot  be  worth  less  than  £2,500 
per  annum.  Nearly  all  of  these  clergymen  have  more  or  leas  penonal 
wealth,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  be  very  rich.  They  have  lh« 
whole  influence  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  farmers  with  them.  Tber 
all  have  the  disposal  of  public  charities  ;  some  of  them  to  a  veiy  large 
amount.  One  of  them  has  to  dispense  £75  per  annum  among  a  popu- 
lation of  60G  ;  while  another  has  to  dispense  £102  per  annum  among 
a  population  of  412.  The}'  have  all  the  schools  without  any  excep- 
tion in  their  hands.  Very  few  of  them  do  anything  more  than  judt 
the  obligatory  dutica  of  their  parishes  ;  those  who  do  are  the  con- 
scientious Tractarians,  who  are  punctilious  in  the  observance  of  sainU' 
days  and  the  administration  of  Sacraments.  The  Bector  of  one  paridi 
has  told  me  that  he  loathes  Evangelical  clergymen,  and  is  happj  to  say 
that  this  neighbourhood  is  nearly  free  from  them.  I  am  not  aware  of 
there  being  more  than  one  Evangelical  clergyman  within  the  radios  in 
question.  He  himself  says  that  ho  stands  alone.  In  all  of  the  parisbet 
with  which  I  am  [)ersonally  ac(][uainted  the  preaching  is  ultra  TrscU- 
rian.  In  many  of  the  churches  all  the  minutiae  of  St  Geoigo's  in  the 
East  is  carried  out.  The  Rector  of  an  adjoining  parish  does  not  care 
to  conceal  tliat  he  offers  his  morning  devotions  before  the  image  of  the 
Virgin.  Several  of  the  clergymen  are  notoriously  loose  liversL  There 
are  twelve  national  schools  and  various  parish  schools  besides.  Tb« 
Weslcyans  have  10  small  chapels  and  three  preaching  rooms.  Thew 
arc  feebly  maintained,  an<l  in  most  cases  only  one  Sabbath  service  is 
hekl  There  is  no  resident  Wesleyan  minister.  The  IndopendenU 
have  two  resident  ministers.  They  have  five  chapels  and  two  prasch- 
ing  rooms.     No  other  denomination  does  anything  at  alL" 

Kow,  what  a  melancholy  picture  is  this  !  Why,  downright  besthenifa 
we  can  grapple  with,  but  here  the  [M*rnicious  error  of  a  soul-niiniog 
system  of  religion  is  giving  to  the  devil  a  pansession  which  is  far  more 
to  be  dreadtnl  than  even  the  lusts  of  the  flusk  We  may  meet  the 
arch  foe  as  a  roaring  lion,  and  have  a  fair  stand  up  fight  ;  but  who 
does  not  see  the  ditticulty  of  dealing  with  him  when  he  translbnBi 
hinisi'lf  into  "an  angel  of  li^'ht  ?'*  When  we  encounter  the  falmioi- 
tions  of  the  Vatiain,  we  know  when^  we  ans  and  what  we  are  doing: 
but  when  wo  cross  the  [>ath  of  Dr.  l^iscy,  he  I'ludes  us  like  a  WilWlbe- 
wisp,  blighting  the  niond  face  of  creation  as  lie  sw<»eps  along,  and  lc«ds 
his  misguid(*d  followers  to  the  Charon  of  et«'nud  death. 

Well,  but  the  soul -destroying  sy>teni  must  be  met ;  and  the  ensny 
destrovwl  by  the  "brightness  of  His  coming."  "Enlighten,"  said 
Erasmus,  "ami  the  darkness  will  dispel  of  itself"  "True,"  implied 
Luther,  *'but  tee  must  nirnj  thr  torch  into  the  jtfhl  of  rtmJUci^  and 
Oo'i  nive  us  ijrace  to  hold  forth  thf^n.'  thf  Word  of  LifeJ"^ 

^ow,  this  is  just  wluit  w<«  must  do  it'  we  would  evangolixe  the  monl 
districts  of  Kngland  ;  and  this  is  what  .Mr.  Jnshua  Wilson  proposM , 
what  Mr.  Morley  a<lv« nates,  what  the  H«>me  Missionary  Society  ex- 
emplilies,  and  whiit  every  (.'ounty  A'vsiMiati'Ui  must  i\o  if  we  would 
England  evangeli2(^d. 
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But  on  this  subject  let  us  hear  a  beloved  brother  now  gone  to  his 
rest  At  Blackburn,  no  one  was  more  earnest  than  the  late  Mr. 
Addlscott,  of  Taunton,  in  support  of  evangelists ;  but  obliged  to  leave 
the  ministry  by  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  which  ended  fatally,  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Morley  the  following  letter  : — 

''  Bowden,  September  26th. 

"  My  dear  Sir, — I  regret  not  being  with  you  to-morrow ;  the  state  of 
my  health  is  the  sole  reason  of  my  absence.  The  Evangelistic  move- 
ment which  you  contemplate,  in  connection  with  the  Home  Missionary 
Society,  if  carried  into  effect,  will,  I  am  certain,  be  productive  of  great 
blessings  to  our  rural  districts.  I  introduced  the  plan  into  Somerset 
about  five  years  since ;  we  are  reaping  the  fruits  ;  we  have  four  Evan- 
gelists connected  with  our  Association ;  others  are  sustained  by  the 
munificent  liberality  of  one  Christian  friend.  The  Association  agents 
are  located  by  us  in  the  centre  of  dark  districts,  of  which  I  regret  to 
say  we  have  not  a  few.  Our  plan  is  to  obtain  from  the  district  half 
the  salary  of  the  agents,  the  other  half  the  Association  supplies.  We 
pay  him  his  entire  salary,  and  he  is  regarded  as  our  agent  He  is 
expected  to  employ  six  hours  daily  in  domiciliary  visitation  ;  also  to 
preach,  if  places  are  found  in  the  locality  for  that  purpose.  But  he  is 
sent  not  to  wait  for  people  to  come  to  hear  him  preach,  but  to  take  the 
Gospel  to  the  people  there.  When  he  has  found  an  entrance  into  their 
homes,  and  his  word  an  entrance  into  their  hearts,  they  will  attend  his 
cottage  or  chapel  service.  The  agent  is  expected  to  send  a  monthly 
report  to  a  committee  appointed  to  superintend  this  Evangelistic  move- 
ment He  is  not  regarded  as  a  pastor  of  a  Church ;  if  he  accepts  that 
position,  we  at  once  withdraw  our  aid.  Ordination  to  the  Mimstry  is 
not  thought  of ;  he  is  not  expected  to  attach  the  title  to  his  name ;  he 
is  the  "messenger  of  the  Church,"  and  proves  himself  to  be  "the 
glory  of  Christ"  The  reports  we  receive  are  of  a  truly  encouraging 
character.  I  will  forward  you  a  few  as  a  specimen  on  my  return  to 
Taunton  ;  it  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure  to  have  propounded  our 
entire  plan  to  the  meeting.  Your  secretary,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Dr. 
BrowTi,  know  my  views  on  the  subject  I  believe  it  is  the  plan,  to 
prevent  the  increase  of  small  Independent  Churehes,  to  diminish  the 
number  of  Independent  Ministers  ;  it  is  a  mode  of  aggression  which  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  finds  greater  difficulty  in  arresting  and 
fiuccessfully  opposing,  than  he  does  in  preventing  attendance  at  the 
little  meeting-house.  He  too  frequently  succeeded  against  the  latter, 
but  how  to  overturn  domiciliary  visitation,  when  our  agent  has 
iastructod  the  ignorant,  comforted  the  afflicted^  and  directed  the  dying 
to  Christ,  he  has  yet  to  discover. 

Wliilst  the  agent,  independently  of  the  people,  he  is  unfettered,  and  is 
without  care,  receiving  his  salary  from  the  Association.  It  is  a  laige 
subject ;  but  I  am  confident,  that  if  we  are  to  tell  upon  the  rural  districts 
of  our  Counties,  it  will  not  be  by  locating  ministers  in  every  small  place, 
leaving  them  to  the  uncertain  8upp>ort  of  a  few,  but  by  placing  Evan- 
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gelists  in  the  centre  of  a  cluster  of  Tillages,  they  being  siurtiained  hj  ■ 
recognised  and  responsible  society. 

"I  write  this  hastily,  after  a  journey,  but  was  anxious  to  give  yoa 
these  few  jottings,  after  hearing  the  announcement  of  your  meeting 
to-morrow  aiternoon.  The  towns  generally  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  the  rural  districts  are  our  difficulty. 

**  I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  sincerely, 

••H.  Addisoott.'' 

One  of  these  agents,  employed  by  another  Association,  occapies  a 
field  in  East  Devon,  and  is  thus  reported  of  by  the  County  Assodft- 
tion : — 

"  During  the  last  year,  the  Association  has  engaged  a  devoted  agenfy 
who  occupies  a  sphere  in  a  very  neglected  part  of  East  Devon, 
embracing  nine  villages,  containing  together  several  thonsaxid  in- 
habitants. His  employment  is  visitation  from  house  to  house,  dis- 
tributing tracts,  reading  the  Scriptures,  with  religions  conversation  and 
pi-ayer,  and  holding  prayer  meetings  when  practicable  and  desiraUa 
It  appeared  from  the  daily  journal  of  the  agent,  that  he  had  daring  the 
last  six  months  read  the  Scriptures  to  2,644  persons  at  different  times^ 
prayed  with  194  sick  persons,  held  seventeen  meetings  for  prayer  and 
reading  the  Scriptures,  with  the  average  attendance  of  twelve  persons, 
distributed  between  2,000  and  3,000  tracts,  sold  more  than  fifty  Bibles 
and  Testaments,  and  walked  on  an  average  seventy  miles  each  week. 
He  has  met  with  but  little  opposition  in  his  work,  and  in  many  parts 
with  much  encouragement ;  and  his  visits  have  been  generally  wel- 
comed ;  and,  in  some  cases,  persons  have  spoken  of  looking  forward  to 
the  day  of  his  calling  with  pleasure.  He  visits  once  a  fortnight 
Whimple,  Aylesbear,  Marsh  Green,  Bashbear,  Talaton,  Broad  Clyst^ 
Honiton  Clyst,  St.  Mary  Clyst,  and  Sawton." 

This,  then,  is  what  we  want  By  all  means  keep  up,  and  render 
more  efficient  all  other  agencies,  but  give  us  such  Evangelists  in  every 
county  of  England,  and  we  fear  not  either  the  popeiy  of  Protestantism 
or  the  popery  of  Rome. 

But  the  question  will  now  bo  asked,  where  are  the  men  and  where 
the  money  for  this  work  ?  "We  answer,  "  Have  faith  in  God.**  He 
has  promised  to  "  send  forth  labourers  into  the  harvest"  **  The  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fullness  thereof,''  and  "  as  our  day  is  so  shall  oar 
strength  be.''  When  the  Israelites  were  shut  in  by  a  mountain 
range  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Eed  Sea  on  the  other,  whfle  Pharoah 
and  his  host  were  in  their  rear,  they  became  alarmed ;  but  Moees  was 
commanded  to  '*  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  for- 
ward ;"  and  although  to  the  eye  of  man  this  was  to  go  to  certain 
destruction,  yet  a  pathway  was  made  for  them  through  l^e  deep,  and 
they  passed  to  the  other  side.  When  the  disciples  of  Jesos  inquired, 
"  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare  the  passover,"  they  were  at  a  loss 
to  know  how  it  was  to  be  provided ;  but  their  Divine  Master  had 
moved  the  heart  of  a  good  man,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances^  to 
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furnish  the  provision ;  and  when  they  followed  a  man  "  bearing  a 
pitcher  of  water  into  the  house  where  he  entered,"  they  found  all  things 
ready.  When  the  devoted  followers  of  Christ  went  to  the  sepulchre, 
"  they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall  roll  away  the  stone  V*  But 
when  they  reached  the  spot,  **  they  saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away, 
although  it  was  very  great."  And  so,  if  we  "  go  forward  **  in  like  fidth  ; 
if  we  obey  Christ's  commands  to  "  go  and  preach  the  Grospel  to  every 
creature,*'  as  the  first  preachers  obeyed  them,  and  trust  God  where 
we  cannot  trace  Him ;  if  we  face  emergencies  without  doubt^  and  do  our 
duty,  leaving  consequences  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  we  shall 
find  that  many  great  stones  of  difficulty  that  disquieted  us  will  disap- 
pear when  we  face  them  ;  that  rich  men  will  provide  the  means,  and 
poor  men  perhaps  conduct  us  to  where  we  may  find  a  bountiful  supply; 
and  that  a  pathway  through  every  trial  wiU  be  opened  for  us,  until 
**  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  be  made  glad  and  the  desert 
shall  rejoice  and  blossom  like  the  rose." 

Just  think  on  what  the  late  Thomas  Wilson  did,  through  fSedth. 
Hex  ton  was  spiritually  destitute,  and  he  subscribed  towards  a.  new 
chapel  JS850 ;  Hollo  way  was  a  rising  and  inviting  field  without  the 
means  of  grace,  and  he  contributed  for  a  chapel  £1,000;  Kentish 
Town  was  a  moral  waste,  and  he  spent  £1,000  in  erecting  a  chapel 
there  ;  Tonbridge  was  an  inviting  sphere  of  Christian  effort^  and  he 
gave  £1,500  as  his  share  of  the  costs  of  a  new  chapel;  PaddingUm 
presented  its  strong  claims,  and  he  spent  in  Paddington  chapel 
£3,000 ;  Claremont  affected  his  heart,  and  to  build  a  new  flJid 
handsome  place  of  worship  there,  he  laid  out  £7,000 ;  while  Craven 
Chapel,  in  the  important  district  of  Oxford-street^  enlisted  his  sympa- 
thies to  the  extent  of  £11,700.  All  this  he  did,  besides  helping  most 
liberally  the  building  of  new  chapels  at  Brentwood,  Harwicl^  Beigate, 
Lynn,  Guildford,  Peterborough,  Dudley,  Rochford,  Epsom,  Dartmouth, 
Liskeard,  Chertsey,  Market  Deeping,  Tewkesbury,  March,  Oxford, 
Chatteris,  Portsmouth,  Derby,  and  Dover.  He  lent  his  money  to  the 
Lord,  and  getting  back  the  most  part  of  his  first  outlays,  he  spent  the 
returns  freely  in  support  of  other  undertakings, — Colleges,  ministers, 
all  sharing  the  sympathies  of  his  large  heart>  and  the  subetantialities  of 
his  abundant,  though  limited  means. 

And  now,  when  we  need  both  men  and  money,  his  son,  Joshua 
Wilson,  advocates  a  new  scheme  of  Home  Evangelization  worthy  of 
his  father's  heart,  and,  doubtless,  to  be  in  like  manner  supported  by  hie 
father  s  liberality :  then  we  have  Mr.  Simpson,  of  Preston,  at  the 
Meeting  in  Blackburn,  promising  £100  a-year  for  three  years  :  there 
is  also  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  earnestly  and  practically  supporting  the 
blessed  work  :  and  other  Christian  brethren  ready  to  help  out  of  their 
abundance  ;  while  the  Churches,  if  boldly  appealed  to,  will  soon  be 
stirred  up  to  sustain  the  cause  of  Home  Evangelization  as  it  has  never 
been  sustained  before.  Then  as  to  men,  "  give  us,"  as  Mr.  Binney  said 
at  Cheshunt,  "  the  raw  material ;"  give  us  men  with  their  hearts  under 
the  ruling  power  of  the  spirit  of  God,  and  let  as  realise  in  onr  prepaza- 
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tory  work  that  "  a  really  living  man  is  better  than  a  perfectlj  fhmied 
automaton ;" — this  done,  we  shall  have  agents  who  shall  make  "  the 
subjective  power  of  life,  the  true  condition  of  moral  affections,  which 
are  far  better  than  all  tongues,  prophesyings,  and  gifts,  or  aught  that 
could  enrich  the  intellect  separate  from  the  life  of  God  in  the  sod 
of  man."  That  such  men  will  be  provided,  and  means  raised  to  sus- 
tain the  scheme,  as  each  county  may  interpret  it,  which  has  been  w 
hopefully  set  before  the  Churches,  we  no  more  doubt  than  that  all 
Gotl's  promises  will  be  fulfilled,  seeing  thatj  "  they  are  yea  and  amen  in 
Christ  Jesus." 


IX. 
THE  APOSTOLIC  PRINCIPLES  OF  FINANCE. 


"  Now  concerning  the  collection  for  the  aainta,  M  I  have  given  order  to  tkt 
churcheB  of  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye.  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  rreiy  oar 
of  you  lay  hy  him  in  store  as  God  hath  prospered  him,  that  there  be  no  gathniage 
when  I  come.  And  when  I  come,  whomsoerer  ye  shall  approire  by  yoar  Isttsi^ 
them  will  I  send  to  bring  your  liberality  unto  Jerosalem.  And  if  it  be  mrit  tkat 
I  go  also,  they  shall  go  with  me." — 1  Cor.  xvi.  1—4. 


In  this  paper,  let  it  he  understood,  we  are  treating  only  of  the 
before  us,  and  for  this  specific  purpose,  to  show  that  it  oontaiiif  * 
metliod  of  Finance  prescribed  by  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  enforced  m 
a  moral  obligation  by  His  authority,  through  the  agency  of  the  Apoetir 
Paul. 

AVe  believe  it  to  be  in  the  liighost  degree  probable  that  the  method 
8Ugge8t<*d  by  the  passage  Ixifore  us  was  taught  to  the  Apostles  among 
the  "  all  things ''  which  the  I^nnl  Jesus  cominandod  them  to  obeeire 
(Matt.  xviiL  20),  during  His  forty  days*  inten'ouree  with  them  after 
His  resurr(K>tion,  and  previous  to  His  ascension;  and  was  by  them 
taught  to  the  churclu's  at  their  very  formation;  but  thati  for  Ha 
place  in  the  sacreii  n>conl,  we  an>  indt'hti>tl  to  those  new  circumstances 
in  the  history  of  the  early  ohurchcs,  whirh  r(H|uired  the  interposition 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  shnw  tlie  application  of  this  pre-established 
meth(Hl  to  the  wants  of  tluisr  tinu-s  ;  and  are  therefore  willing  to  rest 
tlie  wholi*  force  of  the  [)resent  argument  ujK)n  the  principles  involTcd 
in  the  application  of  thin  mothcHl  to  those  i*xceptional  circumslanG«a. 

The  caji<^  presenti'tl  in  tlu'so  words  is  briefly  this  : — The  saint*  al 
Jerusalem  In'ing  i'X]H>sed  to  gri(*vous  persecutions  from  their  Jewish 
neighbours,  lacked  the  n<M-i  sAtiries  of  life.  (Viife  v.  4,  with  Acts  xxi. 
17,  and  onward  to  v.  22  of  ch.   xxiiL  ;  and  with  Horn,  xr,  M— S7« 
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Also  the  phrase,  "  the  collection  for  the  saints,"  v.  1,  with  2  Cor.  viii  4, 
and  2  Cor.  ix.  1,  as  indicating  the  permanence  of  the  necessities  of 
the  Jewish  brethren,  and  corresponding  permanence  of  the  means 
adopted  for  their  supply.)  They  were  poor  to  starvation.  Their- 
wants  excited  the  compassion  of  the  far-off  churches  of  Galatia^ 
and  the  still  more  distant  church  at  Corinth.  The  Corin- 
thians had  resolved  on  making  a  collection  for  them.  In  the 
course  of  this  process  they  found  difficulty,  no  doubt,  from  various 
causes.  Some,  it  may  be,  were  reluctant  to  aid  at  all,  doubting  whe- 
ther they  were  really  required  to  give ;  others  were  slow  to  give, 
because  Paul  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  this  movement,  and  he  was 
no  favourite  of  theirs  ;  again,  some  demurred  to  the  mode  of  raising 
the  funds  needed ;  others  to  the  period  or  periods  when  the  collection. 
was  made  or  expected  to  be  forthcoming.  At  all  events,  such  was  the 
slow  progress  of  the  matter,  that  the  executive  of  the  church  at 
Corinth  felt  they  needed,  and  straightway  sought  advice  from  the 
inspired  Paul.  Amongst  other  matters  in  this  Epistle  on  which  his 
advice  had  been  sought,  he  gives  them  counsel  on  this,  speaking  in 
the  verses  before  us,  "  concerning  the  collection  for  the  saints,"  as  of  a 
matter  on  which  they  expected  to  hear  something  from  him. 

He  orders  them  to  lay  by  at  home.  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  such  con- 
tributions as  each  individual,  judging  from  his  circumstances,  might 
deem  proper  to  the  occasion,  giving  as  his  reason  for  this  plan,  "  that 
there  might  be  no  gatherings  when  he  came."  Thus  all  future  neg- 
lect of  the  fund,  through  the  coldness  engendered  by  their  divisions, 
would  be  avoided,  each  giving  for  himself  unsolicited  by  any  other, 
and  each  giving  in  private,  all  would  be  ready  with  their  contributions 
when  he  came,  and  neither  his  followers  nor  those  of  any  other  party, . 
would  have  occasion  to  complain  of  or  glory  over  one  another,  with 
respect  to  the  time  when,  or  the  person  to  wliom,  their  contributions 
should  be  offered,  or  the  amount  each  should  give.  Further,  he 
directs  them  to  appoint  messengers  to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  to  carry 
their  contributions,  promises  to  accompany  them  if  it  were  necessary ; 
but  either  way,  insists  tliat  their  own  appointed  messengers  should  ga 

The  positian  the  Apostle  assumes  in  this  business  is  one  of  great 
prominence  and  power.  So  much  so,  that  the  tone  of  his  language— 
the  result  of  that  position — ^has  no  parallel  either  in  the  Old  or  New 
Testament.  In  the  brief  compass  of  these  few  verses  he  appears  in 
no  lesi}  than  four  official  characters.  Foremost  of  all  as  a  governor  of 
the  churches,  for  Christ  and  by  the  Holy  Spirit — "  I  who  have  given 
an  order  on  this  subject  to  the  churches  of  Calatia,  hereby  give  order 
to  you."  Then  he  assumes  the  character  of  judge — "  I  decide  that  the 
method  of  contributing  to  these  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem,  suited  to 
the  churches  at  Galatia,  is  suitable  for  you  at  Corinth !"  Again  he 
speaks  as  an  advocate,  adopting  the  language  of  exhortation,  he  pleads 
thus  with  them — "  Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  ;  as  Grod 
hath  prospered  him.*'  And  yet  again,  feeling  the  responsibility  of  his 
position  as  an  Apostle,  and  perceiving  the  bearing  of  his  order  on  the 
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future  welfare  of  the  churches  of  Christy  he  adopts  the  tone  of  the 
legislator,  saying  in  effect — "  If,  when  I  come,  I  find  you  fail  to  adopt 
the  method  I  enjoin,  and  herehy  expose  the  churches  to  confusion 
and  disorder,  I  shall  go  myself  to  Jerusalem,  to  explain  and  set  in 
order  the  things  that  are  wanting,  and  your  messengers  ahall  go  with 
me. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  these  different  attributes  of  the  Apoetle, 
as  well  as  the  mere  facts  of  the  historic  record,  if  we  would  obtain  an 
intelligent  and  correct  view  of  the  teachings  of  this  Scripture  on 
ecclesiastical  11  nance.  It  was  in  the  churches  planted  by  the  Apostles 
that  the  case  of  emergency  in  a  matter  of  church  finance  arose,  and  it 
was  a  single  Ai)o.stle  who  brought  all  the  powers  of  law,  precedent, 
find  precept,  to  bear  for  its  adjustment  This  matter  deserves  the 
most  thoughtful  investigation,  and  requires  the  most  elaborate  treat- 
ment. Other  and  worthier  labourers  will  follow  us  in  this  field.  The 
considerations  we  offer  are,  and  must  needs  bo,  in  the  present  state  of 
this  question,  preliminary. 

Tuke  this  remarkable  fiict : — ^The  Apostle  Paul  seems  to  have  had 
the  exclusive  control  of  this  matter.  He  alone  was  appealed  toc  The 
Corinthians  leave  the  matter  to  his  dticision.  The  Oalatians  had  ac- 
cepted his  authoritative  injunctions.  Tliere  is  no  calling  toother  the 
other  Apostles  and  elders  for  disputation  before  the  multitude.  lie 
speaks  with  gn*at  dt^cision  and  boldness  on  this  matti^r,  which  of  all 
others  ap(H'ai*s  upon  to  ditiorenoes  of  opinion  and  practice.  He  speaks 
thus  to  the  church  at  Corinth,  though  part  of  that  chuivh  waa  divided 
against  him.  He  speaks  in  like  mannt^r  to  the  churches  of  Galatia, 
though  they  had  openly  avowed  their  doubts  of  his  A{K)title8hip.  And 
he  quotes  his  onh^r  to  the  chun:hes  of  (ialatia  for  the  conKrmation  of 
the  Corinthians,  though  they  must  have  known  how  the  Golatians 
imdervalued  his  authority.  Still  mons  he  intimates  his  dotonuination 
to  visit  ( 'orinth,  and  re{M)rt  tlu'n>(>n  to  the  chun-h  at  Jerusalem.  What 
could  induce  the  moilcst  and  sensitive  A]H)stle  thus  to  expose  himself 
to  the  p(»ssiiile  opposition  of  the  church — sn  oppitsition  which.  JQiij^ing 
from  the  anxiety  he  avows  in  his  seeond  Kpistle,  he  had  some  appi^ 
hension  of)  Was  it  not  tliat  he  was  eonstniihi'd  to  write  thuA,  braiuse 
he  wrote  n»»t  by  himself,  but  hy  thf  Spirit  of  lltHl  \  This  the  Corin- 
thians felt,  and  henee,  us  we  also  learn  frnm  2  ('or.  viii.  and  ix.  ther 
yielded  to  his  authority.  And  their  olNMlifuee  attests  and  confimii 
the  Divine  validity  «>f  PauTs  aetinn,  and  at  once  affonls  stmnif  pre* 
sum[>tion  of  its  iHTiiianeiit  value  and  authority. 

Next  we  noti»e  this  n'liiai'kable  l.nl— a  simple  matter  of  detaiL 
This  siiiLjle  eollert  ion  tor  tlnsi*  poor  saints  is  seized  ujhmi  by  the  Divine 
S[>ii'it  as  a  suitable  ov-imhIoii  t^r  the  is/uin:^  at'  a  ninndute  to  the 
Chunhes,  elothed  with  aiith>irity  fr>>iii  hini«^>'Il'.  In  nn  other  part  of 
Scripture  is  l)ivine  authority  exhihitfil  with  t«4»  mueh  prominence. 
The  '*  thus  saith  the  l»rd  "  of  the  [trophets.  is  weak  compared  with 
the  "I  order  you"  of  Paul  the  AjMisile  of  the  L»nl  Jesus  Christ.  That 
is  the  language  of  api)eal  ;  this  of  imperative  injunction.     Xot 
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>veak  comparatively  in  authority  are  the  ii^junctions  of  the  Mosaic 
ceremonial.  They  assign  a  definite  temporal  penalty ;  this  leaves 
the  disobedient  exposed  to  an  indefinite  amount  of  the  Divine  displea- 
sure. Even  the  moral  law  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  stripped 
altogether  of  their  legal  form  in  the  New  Testament,  cannot  compare 
for  authoritativeness  with  the  injunction  of  Paul,  for  they  appeal  at 
once  to  our  moral  sense,  while  this  derives  its  authority  from  the  bare 
fact  that  it  is  enjoined.  Still  more  strongly  does  it  contrast  with 
the  winning  and  affectionate  exhortations  addressed  by  the  same 
Apostle  on  otlier  subjects,  to  those  who  rcgoice  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  makes  us  free !  Wlierefore  ]  Unless  it  be  to 
secure  attention  and  obedience  to  a  practice  the  importance  of  which 
was  perceived  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  but  from  its  nature  in  danger  of 
being  neglected  or  overlooked  by  us,  and  would  not  be  likely,  in  the 
absence  of  all  Divine  authority,  to  prevail  If  then  Divine  authority 
be  put  forth  to  enforce  a  practice  which  might  not  otherwise  prevail 
the  question  of  our  individual  submission  to  that  authority  demands 
earnest  and  devout  attention. 

Again  we  observe,  as  altogether  peculiar,  the  quoting  of  prece- 
dent— the  Churches  of  Gralatia — in  connection  with  the  issuing  of 
law.  Either  alone  without  the  other  would  have  sufficed  for  the 
dii*ection  of  the  Church  at  Corinth  in  this  particular  circumstance. 
Paul  could  as  easily  have  ordered  the  Corinthians  to  lay  by  upon  the 
firet  day  of  the  week  as  the  Gralatians,  avoiding  as  he  surely  might 
have  done,  any  reference  to  the  Galatian  order.  That  done,  the  matter 
in  hand  would  have  been  settled.  So  also  would  it  have  been  i^  as 
an  inspired  Apostle,  he  had  simply  directed  them  to  imitate  the 
example  of  the  Galatians.  What  purpose,  then,  does  he  serve  by 
combining  the  powers  of  law  and  precedent  1  Manifestly  this — that 
while  either  law  or  precedent  would  have  served  his  purpose  with 
respect  to  this  particular  collection  for  this  specific  object,  neither 
alone  would  have  any  weight  as  a  perpetual  obligation.  The  poor 
saints  once  supplied,  law  or  precedent  would  alike  lose  its  force. 

Not  so,  however,  now  that  he  has  connected  law  and  precedent^ — 
i.e.  the  authority  of  law  with  the  light  of  circumstances.  Precedent 
can  have  no  permanent  influence  in  the  absence  of  law.  •Repeal  law, 
and-  the  quoting  of  precedent  becomes  simply  narration  of  fact  But 
quote  precedent  from  one  country  to  another,  and  at  the  same  time 
re- issue  the  law  under  which  the  precedent  quoted  occurred,  as  the 
Apostle  in  this  case  has  done,  and  you  establish  a  new  and  permanent 
law  for  that  land,  which,  though  the  immediate  occasion  for  its  intro- 
duction passes  away,  will  remain  in  force,  awaiting  the  next  occasion 
which  may  call  forth  its  power.  Thus  while  both  law  and  pre- 
cedent acquire  force  only  through  the  existence  of  circumstances  in 
which  they  can  operate,  so  long  as  any  circumstances  do  exist  to  which 
such  law  and  precedent — which  is  but  an  example  of  law  in  opera- 
tion— can  be  applied,  so  long  will  they  both  retain  their  original 
vitality  and  power. 
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If,  then,  in  human  government,  law  and  precedent  are  awakened 
into  activity  whenever  circumstances  occur  to  which  they  can  he 
applied,  how  much  more  in  Divine  !  For  what  are  circumstances  but 
the  parchments  of  Deity,  on  which  he  inscrihos  afresh  the  laws  by 
which  He  governs  his  spiritual  kingdom  among  men,  as  often  anil  a# 
constantly  as  circumstances  occur  1  And  what  are  the  reoord*:d 
circumstances  of  the  primitive  Churches  hut  those  special  ocinsioM 
which  the  Divine  Spirit  is  pleased  to  take  advantage  of  for  th- 
establishnunit  of  those  laws  of  Church  action,  which  having  to  do  do: 
only  with  the  guiding  and  controlling  of  the  impulses  of  the  heart, 
hut,  in  addition,  the  operation  of  the  hand,  needed  the  perman^Di^ 
given  to  them  in  the  inspired  records,  because  they  call  for  obedieiic« 
in  matters  which,  apart  from  such  n^corded  intimations  of  the  Divint 
will,  must  have  been  left  to  the  caprices  of  the  human  will  ? 

So  loTifjf  therefore,  as  there  teas  a  first  day  of  the  week  to  be  o^iserrtd^ 
and  so  hug  as  contributions  were  required  hy  any  Church  for  uh^ 
purjwse  fcJiutsoever,  tcould  that  first  day  of  the  veck  remain  marked 
out  to  the  eyes  of  the  primitive  Christian  with  all  the  jtromiftefKe 
which  Divine  authority  could  give  it,  as  the  day  sacred  to  contributory 
purposes. 

And  if  to  them,  why  not  tr)  us  1  Our  circumstances  correspond  in 
all  essential  points  to  those  of  the  primitive  Christians,  llie  Salibath 
is  still  recognised.  Churches  exist  who  uphold  it  The  Church^ 
have  ex])eusi\s  to  meet  for  themselves,  and  claims  upon  them  f>r 
othcrfl.  The  neglect  of  the  practice  of  contribution,  Sabliath  by 
Sabhiith,  is  in  our  own  eyes  disoboilicnci?  to  the  Divine  Spirit  — 
di»obc< Hence  tlm)ugh  ignorsincc,  if  you  will,  but  du^olMnliencc  stilL 

liut  the  text  does  not  rest  the  argument  here.  The  Divine  Spirit 
has  guided  his  servant  to  expound  tliis  matter  to  us  in  connection 
with  the  glorious  fart  of  our  Ljrvl's  n»surreetion,  «>  ably  argueil  bv 
the  Aposth;  in  the  former  chapter.  Tliis  matt<'r  of  Hiiance  being  on« 
on  which  the  C'orinthiaiiH  ex)H><ted  a  messjige  frL>ni  him,  he  might 
have  inti"oduc«'d  it  in  any  otlier  part  of  the  Kpistle,  disconnected  from 
his  argument  on  tlie  resurn-ction.  Tliis  is  tlie  more  prtjbable,  aa  ih^y 
do  not  appear  to  have  expected  liis  ar;;unient  on  this  suhji'ct,  and 
])n)li:i1)ly  h:iil  not  Ix'fon*  perc«'ivi'<l  the  connection  which  he  has 
estahliNhed  In'tween  the  resurrertion  an<l  tliis  niethtxl  of  tinance.  U 
it  not  highly  significant  that  he  tirht  clejirs  «iut  of  the  way  all  lh« 
painful  subjects  <»n  which  his  duty  and  tln'ir  interests  luul  le<l  him  to 
expatiate,  and,  still  hitltiiii;;  thi^i  niatttr  nf  ti nance  in  res»!rw,  tii^t 
intnMhufs  the  argument  «in  thf  re>urr«>rtiiin,  and  then  s;iys  in  effect, — 
"  N«»w  that  these  oih«  r  (|ii«>iinns  an-  di'»iM»td  »if,  and  now,  too,  that 
I  have  ]inivr(I  to  you  till'  fact  ot  <  hn-  I^-rdn  re>anvetion.  and  fruui 
thence  the  certainty  of  y«iur  own  rcMnii-ctinn,  and  in  so  tioing  have 
revived  an«l  brixhteneil  all  vinir  jnn-^jMits  nf  f»  Ihity  in  el«'niily,  and 
re-established  ymir  faith  in  tin-  |»n  -;«iii  juve  aini  pri'srnt  cart*  of  vuar 
once-crucitiei],  but  still  li>ving  an>l  liviii;;  Htdi-cnier,  I  will  answer 
your  inquiry  'concerning  the  c«ilh>  tmn  for  the  saints.' 


»     •! 
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How  significant,  how  laden  with  Gospel  motives,  how  impressively 
appropriate,  after  such  an  introduction,  is  the  authoritative  appoint- 
ment of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  the  day  most  suitable  for  the 
exercise  of  the  grace  of  Christian  liberality.  Are  not  all  those  feelings 
of  holy  joy  wliich  do  and  should  fill  the  hearts  of  Christians  on  that 
day — that  glad  and  happy  day  which  with  joyful  exultation  we  term 
"  the  Lord's  Day" — just  the  feelings  which  do  and  ought  to  excite  to 
Christian  liberality,  and  to  render  its  exercise  a  privilege  and  a  joy  ? 
If  gold  ever  appears  sordid,  surely  it  is  on  that  day  when  it  is  as  it 
were  weighed  against  the  love  of  Christ.  The  Apostle's  Corinthian 
"  Now^'  altogether  apart,  ought  we  not  most  gladly  to  adopt  the  first 
day  as  the  best  of  all  the  seven  for  contributing  for  the  support  and 
extension  of  the  kingdom  of  our  adorable  Redeemer,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  souls  for  whom  he  both  died  and  rose,  supposing,  in  the  absence 
of  the  revealed  will  of  God,  we  could  have  devised  this  method,  and 
perceived  the  appropriateness  of  adopting  it  1 

But  now  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  it,  does  it 
not  appear  as  if,  so  far  from  fastening  any  bondage  upon  us,  by  this 
authoritative  injunction,  he  is  manifesting  a  most  gracfous  regard  for 
our  liberty.  For  the  act  of  liberality  performed  in  the  spirit  of  holy 
gladness  on  the  resurrection  day,  becomes  a  privilege  and  joy — gives 
vitality  to  our  faith  in  the  fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection — is  a  means 
of  quickening  and  enlivening  our  perceptions  of  His  present  life  in 
heaven  for  us — and  enables  us  to  feel  that  in  us  is  fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecy, "  To  Him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba."  Such  at  least 
must  have  been  the  impression  of  the  Corinthians,  who  having  lost 
somewhat  of  their  faith  in  their  own  resurrection,  were  beginning  to 
lose  faith  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  when,  being  taught  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  Aj)ostle,  having  reassured  them  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  ordained  the  recurrence  of  the  act  of  liberality  on  the  resurrec- 
tion (lay.  Their  contributions  now  became  the  manifestation  of  the 
reality  of  their  faith,  the  works  by  which  faith  was  made  evident ;  and 
thus  the  whole  duty  of  liberality — a  duty  which  our  depraved  natui-e 
regards  as  burdensome  on  any  day — is  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
law,  and  associated  with  the  delightful  exercise  of  faith  in  a  risen  and 
glorified  Redeemer.  Oh,  Christians  !  beware  how  you  lightly  esteem 
tlie  arrangements  of  the  Divine  Spirit !  Rather  accept  them  with 
gratitude  and  confidence,  though  their  import  be  not  fully  compre- 
hended, believing  that  He  is  not  less  willing  to  encourage  the  liberty 
wherewith  Clirist  makes  us  free,  than  we  are  to  contend  for  it. 

Further,  w^e  invite  attention  to  the  instructive  combination  of  in- 
spired authority  with  inspired  exhortation.  Leaving  for  the  moment 
the  phrase,  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  under  the  protection  of 
Divine  authority,  we  turn  to  the  language  of  persuasion  and  admoni- 
tion, "  Let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  as  God  hath  prospered  him." 
This  language  implies  that  the  act  of  liberality  was  already  resolved 
upon  by  many,  if  not  most  of  the  Corinthians — that  the  opportunity 
to  give  is  conceded  without  exception  to  all  as  a  privilege — it  also 
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states  the  prineiplo  which  should  regulate  the  amount  to  be  contri- 
buted, aud  directs  tlio  practice  of  private  storing  of  weekly  contributioiiL 
It  is,  we  conceive,  this   last  point— the  private  storing — that  ii 
associated  with  tlie  special  Divine  authority,  speaking  in  tho  phrase, 
'*  Upon  the  first  day  uf  tho  week.''     The  other  part  of  the  exhortation 
did  not  require  it.     The  duty  of  liberality,  the  privilege  of  liberalitr, 
and  the  univei-sality  of  that  duty  and  privilege,  are  uri^red  in  many 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  aud  on  purely  moral  groundii.     But  the  pric- 
tice  of  private  storing,  as  a  matter  of  detail  lying  beyond  the  sphen 
of  conscience,  did  require  authority  to  enforce  it,  and  revelation  to 
unfold  it     In  the  absence  of  such  revealed  authority,  we  might  utxH 
have  thought  of  it,  or  if  so,  might  have  lightly  esteemed  and  neg- 
lected it.     At  all  events  there  could  have  been  no  hope  of  its  uniform 
and  permanent  adoption — the  very  thing  the  Apostle  is  aiming  to 
promote.     Nothing  could  be  clearer  to  the  Corinthians  than  the  duty 
of  practising  private  storing  for  this  specific  object — the  ]K>or  saints. 
Kothing  different  from  this  would  meet  their  case.     Why  then  is  this 
phrase,  *^  Lay  by  him  in  store,"  classed  among  and  interwoven  with 
the  other  paits  of  tho  exhort^ition,  which  appeal  to  the  moral  sense, 
and  are  elsewhere  most  fully  taught]     Is  it  not  (1st)  that  the  I-ivin« 
Spirit  would  give  tho  pnu-tice  of  private  storing  the  weight  of  His 
authority  ?  and  (2nd)  that  lie  would  at  the  same  time  relieve  us  from 
the  bondage  of  ceremonial  law,  by  leaving  tho  special  objects  to  which 
that  st4)re  shall  be  applied,  and  tho  time  when  that  store  sivall  bs 
treartiired  up,  to  he  determined  by  circumstinces,  and  the  practiL-e  of 
storing  at  all  so  far  open,  that  any  one  unable  to  practice  it  should  be 
fi-ee  from  blamt*  i     In  a  word,  it  is  to  establish  private  storing  as  s 
(jeneral  rubs  not  as  an  inflexible   law.     Jiunt  as  with  the  Sabliath, 
while  we  have  general  law  in  the  (^Id  Testimont,  and  prcccHlont  in  the 
New,  none  would  feel  thems<dves  blam<*worthv,  were  ciK'umstanire*  to 
ri'Tider  its  observance  morally  impossible.     Otherwise,  the  relief  of  the 
poor  siiints  attained,  it  would  appear  as  if  thi'  phrase,  "  Lay  by  himia 
store,"   might  be    dropp«Ml,  and  the   wonl   ''t-on tribute'*  substituted. 
I>ut  grantini;  this  extraoi-dinary  liberty  with  the  ttucred  text,  the  nvxt 
similar  cise  of  dillirulty  which  might   haw  (MvurriHi  among   them, 
would  have   n^fiuinMl   a  IVrsh  appeal    to   the   A]Hi?%tle.      Is  il  not  f^ 
niurt^   natural  and   reaM>n:d»le   to  eonrlude,  tint   as  eircumstanees  Uri 
them  to  SIM!  the  ap;iliiatioii  nf  Pivine  authoiity  to  the  praetict*  of  pri- 
vate storing  f«»r  one  speritlt-  ohj»'rt.  eir.uiii^tanres  would  alsi>  leid  thrm 
to  see  the   appliL-atloit   of  Uivin  •  anth«>iity  tn  thi^   praetice  for  othit 
sjKcitie  objerts  (     T«>  the  ( 'orliit hi-in-.,  this  injun«  tion  to  ^'laybyia 

.•^tnl-e"    WDuld   have  all   tile   |.»rre  »«t     Mioi  il   \.i\Y. 

Tin?  aiithoiiiy  1)1'  the  l>iviii»-  Spiiii  hi\iii^'  on.v  ;;ivi'n  the  pmctioe 
all  the  fiiree  ni'  moral  law,  it  •  tii  ii«  V' r  l>e  abr";,Mted.  so  long  as  there 
are  any  ciivumstaines  in  t)ie  histury  nt'  any  Chri>ti.in  indniduol  to 
whi<  h  it  can  be  a]»plifd.  Stdl  it  will  be  said,  individual  judgment  anJ 
feeling  must  decide  whether  there  are  any  such  cireumstances.  B«  il 
so.    But  hence  arises  the  necessity  of  roUiining  this  phrase  as  it  slAiids 
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and  where  it  stands,  for  if  it  were  removed,  we  should  cut  off  the 
opportunity  to  exercise  individual  discretion,  and  hence  also  the  wisdom 
of  classing  it  amongst  otiiers  involving  moral  considerations,  to  afford 
us  the  liberty  to  exercise  our  judgment  and  feelings  in  relation  to  it. 
j^seithcr  is  there  anything  arbitrary  or  fur-fetched  in  this  interpretation; 
for  it  is  the  only  one  which  gives  consistency  to  the  appearance  of  this 
phrase  in  the  verse  at  all.  The  Apostle  is  not  insisting  so  much  on 
either  the  privilege  or  duty  of  contributing,  as  upon  the  mode  in  which 
that  duty  shall  be  performed.  Take  aWay  that  phrase,  or  nullify  it^ 
and  all  else  the  verse  teaches  may  be  learnt  elsewhere. 

But  if  private  storing  be  established  as  a  general  law  only,  what 
advantage  do  we  gain  1  This : — that  this  practice  is  known  to  have 
received  the  stamp  of  the  Divine  Spirit's  approval,  with  a  view  to  our 
observance  of  it.  Introduced  to  the  Churches  of  Galatia  by  express 
positive  injunction,  confirmed  by  precedent  to  the  Church  at  Corinth, 
still  further  confirmed  as  precept  obeyed  to  the  after-practice  of  the 
Corinthians,  it  is  commended  with  all  the  power  of  law,  precedent,  and 
precept  combined,  to  the  subsequent  observance  of  the  universal 
Church,  subject  only  to  the  modification  of  such  circumstances  as  are 
exceptional  in  the  life  of  every  individuaL-  Thus  has  the  inspired 
Apostle  Paul  solved  for  the  Chuhdi  of  Christ  in  all  ages  the  problem, 
how  to  originate  a  law  of  eccle4astical  finance,  purely  circumstantial 
in  its  nature,  which  shall  yet  be  free  fram  the  bondage  of  circumstances 
in  its  universal  application — a  law,  therefore,  which  shows  for  itself  ita 
own  adaptation  to  Gospel  times. 

One  other  circumstance  confirmatory  of  the  whole  argument  remains 
to  be  noticed — the  legislative  power  of  the  Apostle.  He  not  only 
gives  an  order,  but  chooses  the  circumstances  amid  which  that  order 
shall  be  made  public,  and  afterwards  claims  to  superintend  and  control 
the  events  which  the  first  issue  of  the  law  might  originate.  When 
writing  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  he  writes  privately.  The  order, 
whatever  its  form,  as  given  to  them,  is  not  given  to  the  Corinthians 
and  to  ourselves.  Knowing  their  tendency  to  perpetuate  the  yoke  of 
Jewish  law,  guided  by  the  Divine  Spiiit,  he  saw  they  were  not  the 
people  to  receive  this  law  of  liberty  in  a  form  which  should  make 
evident  its  application  to  less  judicial  Christians.  But  when  he  writes 
to  Corinth,  knowing  their  fondness  for  liberty,  he  gives  this  law  to 
tlieni  in  a  public  form,  as  if  he  felt  that  their  s  were  circumstances  in 
which  he  could  secure  for  it,  by  the  form  in  which  he  could  give  it 
them,  the  attention  and  claim  to  observance  of  the  Universal  Church. 
At  the  same  time,  being  apprehensive  of  their  somewhat  unbridled 
spirit,  he  seeks  to  prevent  the  failure  of  the  law  after  it  had  been 
publicly  issued,  by  informing  them  he  should  come  to  them  to  test 
their  obedi(^nce,  and  if  necessary  take  their  messengers  under  his 
control  and  go  with  them  to  Jerusalem.  And  though  his  concern  for 
the  success  of  this  appeal  scarcely  restrained  him  from  expressing,  in 
the  form  of  a  threat,  his  desire  to  visit  them,  yet  that  appeal  having 
been  responded  to,  we  never  hear  of  his  interference  with  the  messen- 
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gers  who  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  collection  from  Corinth.  In 
the  face  of  evidence  which  such  facts  as  these  supply,  who  can  doabt 
that  the  Apostle  sought  anything  less  than  the  univeiaality  ao-l 
perman(mce  of  the  method  of  Church  Finance  he  propounds^  whil« 
the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  ho  was  entrusted,  form  oar  be»s 
proof  of  the  significance  and  value  of  the  method,  and  his  sparing  ok 
of  them  our  hcst  guarantee  that  that  method,  while  obligatory,  is  «a 
in  a  form  which  allows  us  gratefully  to  recognise  its  worth,  tad 
reverently  to  adopt  its  principles. 


VICTOR  EMMANUEL  AND  THE  ITALIANS. 

The  star  of  Garibaldi  is  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  thousands  haw 
rallied  round  his  standard.  Victor  Enmiannel  10  on  his  war  to 
Naples,  and  ten  thousand  voices  bid  him  Ood  speed.  The  anns 
of  the  one,  and  the  progress  of  the  other,  are  identified  with  the 
freedom  and  the  elevation  of  a  noble  people.  Humanity  has  her 
chartei-ed  rights,  and  these  she  will  assert.  The  foot  of  pride  or  of 
tyranny  may  trample  for  a  time  on  these  rights;  but  just  as  the 
Numideun  lion  rises  in  the  morning,  and  shakes  the  dew*drops  from 
his  mane,  will  humanity  free  itself  from  oppression  and  from  wrong. 
Heaven  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  the  injured ;  and 
He  never  fails  to  call  up  tluise  who  in  themselves  embodr  and 
express  the  popular  will — to  whom  the  ]HH>ple  can  look  up,  and  in 
w^hom  thoy  can  confide ;  to  whom  they  nrv  pre]>ared  to  give  ap  their 
own  will,  and  whose  one  will  thoy  will  im])licktly  follow  ;  and  in 
whom  they  can  discover,  or  think  they  disi*(>ver,  thoso  i|ualiliet 
which  fit  them  piv-eminently  to  l>e  the  deliven^rs  and  the  savioon 
of  the  suffering  and  the  enslaved.  Sueh  men  occupy  a  higher  spheiv 
of  thought  and  actit^n ;  but  a  .s})hrn*  which  has  been  created  for 
tluMii  by  the  ver}'  pt»ople  in  whose  U'lialf  thoy  think  and  act.  If  the 
p4.*o]>lo  hiul  nothing  to  expn'ss,  mid  nothing  to  etfcH^t,  these  repre^ 
sentative  men  would  have  no  exist<'iii*e  ;  their  voioe  would  nerer  be 
heanl ;  their  arm  would  never  Ih.*  niiM'd  ;  their  soul  would  never  be 
moved.  They  have  only  caught  the  echo  of  some  myriad  tongue*; 
and,  taking  the  spirit  of  the  ain>  as  their  only  pedostui,  they  dim  to 
aiik  for  suffering  humanity,  all  for  which  that  huniauity  ii 
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and  waiting.  It  is  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  belongs  to,  and 
animates  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  but  thej  need  a  mediimi 
through  which  to  express  their  will ;  and  this  medinm  can  be  fonnd 
only  in  those  who  stand  above  them,  and  who,  from  this  height,  have 
the  command  over  them. 

On  this  principle,  Garibaldi  is  the  embodiment  of  Italy.  Italy  is 
represented  and  expressed  in  him ;  and  for  Italy  he  lives.  Like  all 
great  men,  he  so  far  gives  np  self  as  to  lose  it  in  the  common  good  ; 
bnt,  in  seeking  to  work  ont  this  common  good,  he,  like  all  great  men 
again,  so  retains  his  own  individuality  as  to  rise  above^eveiy  popidar 
prejudice,  and  every  vulgar  obstacle,  and  pursue  an  independent  line 
of  action.  While  he  is  the  exponent  of  the  will  of  the  many,  it  is 
only  as  that  will  is  subject  to  his  own,  and  in  harmon^  with  it,  that 
he  can  give,  to  the  thought  and  the  feeling  which  he  represents,  the 
utterance  and  the  embodiment  which  it  would  not,  and  could  not 
otherwise  have  found.  It  follows,  however,  that  in  proportion  to 
his  representative  character,  will  be  the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
which  beset  his  path.  While  he  must  be  in  union  and  sympathy 
with  those  who  come  not  into  view,  before  he  can  either  speak  in 
their  name,  or  reveal  their  life,  or  work  out  their  good ;  yet  these 
are  the  very  parties  who  may  stand  as  an  obstacle  in  his  way,  and 
thus  make  it  imperative  in  him,  as  a  leader,  to  assert  his  own  will 
and  choose  his  own  course,  in  the  face  of  all  opposition. 

There  are  those  who  were  distrustful  of  GhuHibaldi  as  a  military 
leader ;  but  he  has  proved  himself  such  a  master  of  the  field,  and  in 
the  most  critical  moment,  as  for  ever  to  silence  every  unbelieving 
voice.  He  is  every  inch  a  soldier;  while  his  military  Skill  has 
challenged  the  admiration  of  the  most  experienced  and  the  most 
advanced  in  the  profession  of  arms.  To  compare  him  with 
Washington  is  not  to  do  him  justice*  There  is  little  in  common  in 
the  men,  as  men,  while  the  position  occupied  by  the  one  has  little, 
if  any,  resemblance  to  that  which  has  been  taken  by  the  other. 
Washington  had  a  much  easier  task  to  perform  than  Guribaldi ;  but, 
if  a  final  victory  sit  on  the  helmet  of  the  Italian  patriot,  his  name 
will  be  pronounced  with  at  least  equal  reverence,  and  his  memory 
cherished  with  equal  affection,  as  that  of  the  great  American  citizen. 
But  others  take  objection  to  him  because  of  the  hesitancy  of  his 
step  and  the  slowness  of  his  movements.  It  is  the  part  of  all  higher 
wisdom  not  to  be  precipitate ;  and  Guribaldi  can  afford  to  bide  his 
time.  Hitherto  he  has  never  failed  to  act  when  action  could  be 
justified;  nor  will  he  be  found  wanting,  in  the  future,  either  in 
prudence  or  in  service.     He  has  a  work  to  do,  of  whose  magnitude 
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and  moment  he  is  fally  conscions ;.  but  it  most  be  left  to  bimitlf 
bow  to  do  it,  and  at  what  time.  As  Cousin  reminds  ns,  we  cannot 
produce  the  great  man  before  his  time,  and  we  cannot  make  him  d» 
before  his  time ;  we  cannot  displace  nor  advance  him,  nor  pat  him 
back ;  we  cannot  continue  his  existence,  and  replace  him,  for  br 
existed  only  because  he  liad  his  work  to  do.  Nor  must  we  overlocc 
the  fact,  that  wlic>n  his  work  is  done  he  can  exist  no  longer,  becanv 
there  is  no  longer  anything  for  him  to  do. 

We  cannot  deny  that  Italian  affairs  are  more  than  ever  compti- 
catcd  and  perplexing.  The  King  of  Naples  is  not  yet  dislodsted 
from  his  former  possessions,  though  it  is  conceived  that  nothiBfr 
would  be  more  easy  than  to  force  him  from  his  present  position. 
Spain  offers  him  a  temporary  home,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  hf 
will  yet  regain  his  lost  dominions.  But  the  prayers  of  the  free  arr 
not  in  his  lavour;  nor  can  we  think  that  Heaven  will  prosper  the 
cause  of  a  man  who  has  trodden  the  dignity  and  the  c^lorv  c( 
humanity  in  the  dust.  Austria  is  trying  to  get  up  a  sort  of  friend* 
ship  in  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  even  Prussia  is  lookint 
in  the  same  direction,  in  the  expectation  that  from  thence  sn> 
cour  may  come  in  the  hour  of  apprehended  danger.  France  'a 
taking  cnro  of  tlie  IToly  Father,  pouring  additional  troops  into  tliff 
Pnpal  States,  to  shield  them  fmm  evil ;  and  yet,  on  the  principle  of 
non-intcr^-onti(m,  oA'cring  neither  let  nor  hindrance  to  the  onward 
movement H  of  (Jarilmldi,  nor  even  to  the  more  recent  prt>j«TW  of 
Victor  Emmanuel.  The  poor  old  Pope  is  like  a  boll  in  the  net.  Bf 
longs  to  get  fn»e  ;  but  how  to  etfoct  his  freedom  he  knows  not ;  and 
then  in  some  mon*  pious  mood  and  moment,  he  affects  all  the  heroism 
of  the  martyr.  Napoleon  had  ho|H»d  that  the  approach  of  the  Pied- 
mont esc  would  have  frightened  him  into  flight,  and  that  when  Gari- 
baldi proclaimed  the  frivdom  of  Italy  from  the  Quirinal,  and  when 
in  the  name  of  that  fnunlom  liis  Royal  Master  took  possession  of 
South  Italy,  he  might  come  in  for  a  division  of  the  spiiil.  Everv- 
thinj;  clearlv  intimates  that  the  Kmperor  of  the  French  is  onW 
waiting  for  the  pn)pitions  moment  when  he  can  prefer  his  claim. 
What  is  likely  to  satiHty  him  ?  Is  it  likely  that  ho  would  accept 
anythinir  less  or  more  limited  than  the  whole  of  the  territory  now 
covered  hy  his  arms  r  Piturh  was  nut  far  wn»ng  in  his  etchinif,  in 
which  he  recently  rcpresenti'd  the  Km|H»ror,  in  his  interview  with  tks 
Pope,  advisinfr  him  to  make  his  iliirht.  and  leave  his  temporalities  in 
his  imperial  ham  Is.  with  the  promise  of  sevintr  af)or  those  little 
earthly  atlairs  tor  him.  If  tho  Kinpert)r  has  no  ulterior  object  in 
view,  and  if  in  his  heart  lie  longs  to  soe  the  Head  of  tha  Chnrdi 
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Btript  of  his  temporal  power,  we  cannot  conceive  how  he  can  justify 
the  retention  of  his  troops  in  Rome,  far  less  his  sending  additional 
troops  into  the  Papal  States.  We  have  never  felt  inclined  to  join 
in  the  outcry  against  the  Emperor  for  treachery  and  hypocrisy,  but 
his  present  attitude  is  rather  significant.  Whether  there  is  any 
secret  understanding  between  him  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  into 
which  secret  Guribaldi  has  been  admitted,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
What  more  peculiarly  strikes  us,  is  his  studied  and  continued  re- 
serve on  the  true  Italian  question.  France,  not  Italy,  is  the  great 
enigma  for  Europe.  We  can  guess  and  conjecture  enough,  but 
nothing  is  certain  or  assuring.  While  England — ^no,  not  England, 
but  one  of  England's  Ministers,  has  given  it  forth,  that  Yenetia  is 
to  be  preserved  intact  to  Austria,  rather  than  Italian  unity  be  per* 
fected.  What  I — ^is  all  Italy  to  be  sacrificed  to  Yenetia,  which  is 
rather  the  weakness  than  the  strength,  or  even  support  of  Austria  P 
This  is  not  the  language  of  the  brave-hearted  English  people.  Their 
sympathies  are  not  with  Austria,  but  with  Italy — ^not  with  slaves, 
but  with  free  men.  They  love  not  war )  and  they  have  no  delight 
in  blood ;  but  if  the  freedom  of  nations  can  be  effected  at  no  less 
costly  sacrifice — ^if  such  be  the  ransom  for  enslaved  and  degraded 
humanity — then  we  say  the  boon  is  worthy  of  the  price.  The  world 
has  had  show  enough,  and  sham  enough,  any  more  to  take  the 
shadow  for  the  substance,  the  semblance  for  the  reality,  the  dead 
form  for  the  Hying  soul.  In  the  favour  of  Italy,  the  fiat  has  gone 
forth — "  Loose  her,  and  let  her  go  !** — and  nothing  short  of  her  uni- 
versal freedom  and  perfect  unity  can  we  now  accept.  Better  that 
she  should  now  present  her  shield  to  the  enemy,  than  degrade  that 
shield  by  compromise  or  retreat.  Let  her  only  be  true  to  herself, 
in  this  her  great  crisis,  and  soon  it  shall  be  acknowledged  through 
all  lands,  that  her  redemption  is  accomplished. 

It  is  matter  of  profound  regret  that  there  should  be  even  the 
semblance  of  misunderstanding  among  the  notable  band  of  Italian 
patriots — especially  between  Garibaldi  in  the  field,  and  Cavourinthe 
Cabinet.  Noble  men  both  they  are,  and  iUustrious.  Can  it  be  that 
the  General  is  envious  of  the  power  of  the  Minister ;  or  that  the 
Minister  begrudges  the  General  the  merit  of  his  military  skill,  and 
the  glory  of  his  conquests?  Great  men  have  their  weaknesses ;  bat 
is  it  possible  that  these  two  men  are  prepared  to  sacrifice  a  nation's 
life  and  liberty  to  little  personal  jealousies  ?  Gttribaldi  is  great  in 
the  field,  and  Cavour  is  great  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  neither  of  them 
is  in  the  position  to  exchange  places.  The  soldier  would  make  but 
a  sorry  minister ;  and  the  minister  would  only  disgrace  the  field. 
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Each  lias  his  sphere,  and  in  that  sphere  his  appropriate  datiet. 
Let  each  have  faith  in  the  other,  and  let  each  believe  that  the  other 
is  one  with  him  in  purpose,  end,  and  aim,  and  both  will  be  rewarded 
with  the  most  magnificent  results.  If  Victor  Emmanuel,  Cavour,  and 
Gtiribaldi,  are  united  and  of  one  mind  in  this  Italian  bttsiiiess,  their 
success  is  not  only  certain,  but  near  at  hand.  Jealousy  and  aliena- 
tion among  themselves  will  paralyse  the  faith  of  the  nation ;  then, 
if  distrusted  without  and  divided  within,  their  counsels  and  their 
conquests  will  prove  alike  abortive  ; — the  sacred  cause  of  freedom 
will  perish  in  their  very  grasp ;  and  the  people  whom  they  professed 
to  represent,  and  whose  redemption  they  promised  to  effect,  instead 
of  rising  up  to  call  them  blessed,  will  execrate  their  name  and  their 
memory  for  ever.  But  we  forebode  no  such  evil.  In  the  anion  and 
co-operation  of  these  three  men,  we  have  the  pledge  of  Italian  life 
and  unity.  Let  the  Powers  of  Europe  say  or  do  what  they  will, 
they  will  find  themselves  powerless  in  the  struggle  with  Freedom. 
To  her  belongs  the  shield  of  the  Cherubim,  and  the  power  of  the 
Highest  is  on  her  side.  Still  the  people  must  be  nnifced  as  well  as 
their  leaders ;  and  in  these  leaders  they  must  repose  an  implidfc 
faith.  The  will  of  the  many,  we  repeat,  mast  be  given  ap  to  the 
will  of  the  few : — it  may  be  to  one  individual  sovereign  wiU,  whose 
regency  is  indispensable  to  ruling.  In  any  such  serious  stragglei 
the  people  cannot  judge  of  causes  otherwise  than  from  their  effects. 
They  can  trace  sequences  to  their  antecedents,  but  of  the  antecedents 
themselviBs  they  can  best  judge  by  results.  We  hope,  therefore,  ^^^ 
nothing  will  come  in  to  distract  or  divide  the  Italian  people.  To 
gain  the  prize  now  set  before  them  is  worth  any  sacrifice.  Their 
freedom  will  inaugurate  the  freedom  of  the  world. 

If  the  Pope  were  to  leave  Rome — and  nothing  is  more  likely 

the  Emperor  of  the  French  would  have  no  pretext,  nor  shadow  of 
pretext,  for  keeping  his  soldiers  there  even  one  hour  longer.  Shoold 
he  not  withdraw  them,  the  conflict  would  then  come  to  be  between 
French  sovereignty  and  Italian  unity.  The  two  could  not  possiUj 
co-exist.  If  in  any  part  of  the  Italian  States  the  French  rale  were 
to  be  established,  it  would  ine\'itably  involve  a  divided  Italy.  Oari- 
baldi  is  right  in  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  an  Italian  kingdom, 
based  on  the  freest  and  the  purest  institutions.  A  Republic  will  not 
do  ;  for  no  democracy  can  exist  without  the  greatest  degree  of  virtue 
or  moral  element :  and  of  this  Italy  cannot  boast.  Nor  will  it  do  to 
have  a  divided  sovereignty.  Conflicting  elements  might  at  any 
moment  come  into  play ;  and  the  battle  of  Italian  freedom  woald 
have  to  be  fought  on  a  lower  vantage  ground,  with  unspeakably 
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increased  hazard  to  the  sacred  interests  of  hnmanity.  It  is  under 
this  apprehension  that  Gtuibaldi  makes  his  ultimate  aim  the  recoyery 
of  all  Italy,  not  excepting  Rome  and  Venetia.  Italy  most  be  one ; 
and  until  this  unity  be  realized,  the  Patriot's  work  will  not  be  done. 
Nor  does  the  taking  of  Rome  necessarily  inyolve  the  expulsion,  or 
even  the  departure  of  the  Holy  Father.  It  would  strip  him,  as  a 
prince,  of  his  temporal  power ;  but  he  might  still  remain  the  head 
of  the  Church  :  but  whether  his  mitre  would  be  so  coveted  when, 
severed  and  separated  from  the  crown,  is  another  question.  The 
loss  of  temporal  dominion  would  soon  be  followed  by  a  diminution 
of  spiritual  power ;  and  the  decrease  of  both  would  soon  be  followed 
by  the  decay  and  dissolution  of  the  whole  Papal  system.  If  France 
is  pledged  to  the  Pope  only  as  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  if  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  no  intention  of  disturbing  the  Holy  Father  in  his 
sacred  office,  then  on  no  possible  pretence  can  France  oppose  the 
onward  movement  of  Q-aribaldi  and  the  Piedmontese.  France  has 
advised  the  Pope  to  renounce  his  temporalities ;  and,  since  Sardinia 
holds  sacred  his  priestly  character  and  fanctions,  we  see  not  why 
the  great  Dictator  should  not,  ere  long,  plant  his  standard  on  the 
Roman  hill,  and,  in  the  city  of  the  CsBsars,  proclaim  at  once  the 
liberty  and  the  unity  of  Italy  ! 

While  the  ink  is  yet  flowing  from  our  pen,  the  votes  are  being 
counted  for  the  annexation  of  Southern  Italy  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Sardinia ;  and  so  impatient  are  we  of  the  result  that  even  the  tele- 
graphic wires  seem  slow  and  tardy  in  their  work.  But  of  the  final 
issue  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  will  of  the  people  will  express 
itself  with  a  distinctness  and  a  firmness  not  to  be  misunderstood. 
They  are  panting  with  untold  desire  for  whatever  is  involved  in  the 
sacred  name  of  Freedom ;  and  now  that  the  mighty  boon  is  within 
their  grasp,  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that  they  will  deem  it  un- 
worthy of  their  vote,  or  throw  it  from  them  as  a  thing  of  nought. 
Blood  has  been  shed  for  it ;  and  surely  that  blood  will  not  be  counted 
as  an  unholy  thing  by  the  very  people  for  whom  it  has  been  so 
patriotically  poured  out.  So  far  as  the  vote  has  yet  been  exercised, 
and  the  will  of  the  people  has  been  ascertained,  it  is  emphatically 
and  unmistakeably  in  favour  of  annexation.  And  when  the  wires 
of  the  telegraph  shall  convey  to  us  the  final  results  of  the  popular 
will,  these  results,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  make  the  heart  of  a  free 
humanity  throb  and  thrill  with  joy.  The  division  of  Italy  has 
been  her  curse  from  of  old  ;  and  when,  in  these  recent  enterprises 
and  conquests,  there  were  those  who  would  have  impelled  (Garibaldi 
into  the  most  precipitous  action — action  which  would  have  been 
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fatal  to  Italian  nnity,  the  people  looked  wistfully  to  Victor 
Emmanuel,  and  with  him,  nnder  God,  it  remained  to  ward  off  the 
evil.  Hence  his  own  strong  words : — "  All  Italians  tamed  to 
me  that  I  might  avert  the  danger.  It  was  my  dnty  to  do  it ;  be> 
cause  in  the  present  emergency  it  would  be  no  moderation,  no 
wisdom,  but  weakness  and  imprudence,  not  to  take  with  a  strong 
hand  the  direction  of  this  national  movement,  for  which  I  am  re- 
sponsible before  Europe."  For  the  time,  he  is  the  embodiment  and 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  Itahan  people,  and  if  he  be  true  to 
their  mighty  cause,  he  may  feel  calmly  confident  that  their  life  and 
blood  will  come  between  him  and  every  despotic  power  in  Europe. 

But  can  it  be  that  the  present  movement  in  favour  of  Italian 
nnity  is  to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  ?  What  means  this  rapture 
of  the  diplomatic  relations  between  Russia  and  Sardinia  P  Does  the 
Czar  really  mean  to  oppose  himself  to  the  spirit  of  Italian  independ* 
ence  ?  Does  he  imagine  that  by  proffering  his  hand  and  bis  help  to 
Austria,  he  can  invite  Austria  to  open  a  European  campaign,  and 
thus  absorb  Italian  interests  in  the  wide-spread  m^lee  t  And  is 
Austria  so  infatuated  and  so  mad  as  to  rush  into  war  with  no  other 
and  Ixjttcr  succour  ?  Her  prc^sent  conduct  is  scarcely  intclligiUt. 
Are  the  troops  which  she  is  now  pouring  into  Venetin  sent  tbitbor 
simply  for  dufcnce?  Is  she  prepared  to  abide  by  the  principle  of 
non-inter\'ention  r  Is  she  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
Fi*eedom,  and  for  (he  ]H*aco  of  nntiouHp  Has  she  no  hostile  design — 
no  Hclfish  end  in  view  ?  Is  slu^  only  k(>pt  in  check  by  the  sapmas 
power  of  Fitiiice  ? — and  will  Napoleon  ivmain  neutral  and  iuactire? 
Would  kIio  atteni])t  nothing  to  stem  the  tide  which  has  set  in  with 
such  force  in  favour  of  the  Itullau  ]H>ople  r  We  blame  Kossia;  and 
we  have  no  faith  in  Austria.  Tlu*  thron(>s  of  deK}K)ti8m  are  being 
once  more  shaken.  The  reel  and  the  roek  of  the  earthquake  is  being 
felt  ;  and  the  proud  oj)pivs.soi-M  of  humanity  are  trembling  for  fear. 
There  is  retribution  even  in  this  world,  and  a  righteous  Tengeaaot 
overtakes  the  guilty.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  ]>ride  of  Rossia 
was  humbled  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  the  internal  weakneM  of 
Austria  stood  rt^vealed  in  the  lii^ht  of  day.  And  arc  these  two 
Powers  now  dis]>osiHl  to  thnnv  ihtwn  the  gauntlet  to  the  free  States 

of  Kurojie  ?  We  may  admire  their  courage,  but  their  defeat  is 
inevitabh'.  Can  it  be  that  Austria  is  dis]MKsed  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions with  France,  in  order  t4)  bring  aUuit  a  ]>iu.Mfic  solution  of  the 
Italian  (question  'i  Or  can  it  U'  that  in  oise  of  iailun*,  Austria  will 
rcMirt  to  arms,  in  concei-t  with  her  allie>  r  In  either  caM\  she  wiD 
find  that  the  stars  an*  ti^ditiii^  auniinst  her,  and  the  depth  of 
humiliation  will  corresjiond  with  the  height  of  her  ambition. 
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Why  aaouLD  wb  Peat  pob  Fair 
Wbathbb?  a  Sermon  preached  in 
Everslej  Church,.  Aiurust  26th,  ISaO. 
By  Chas.  Kingsley,  MJl.  Ac.  London: 
J.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 


Thb  Prayer  for  Fair  Weather  wliich, 
in  accordance  with  request  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  was  read  in  the 
majority  of  the  congreffations  of  the 
Anglican  State  Church  in  August 
last,  was  not  read  by  ''Charles 
Kii^pley,  M.A  Vicar  of  Eversley." 
The  reasons  which  led  Mr.  Kingsley 
into  this  breach  of  episcopal  order  and 
unity,  and  which  fortified  him  in  it 
is,  he  announces,  and,  as  best  he  may, 
vindicates  in  a  sermon  now  before  us. 
This  work  ought,  then,  to  have  been 
entitled  not  as  it  is — "  Why  Should 
We  Prav  r  &c.,  but  "  Why  Should 
I,  Charles  Kingsley,  not  Pray  for 
Fair  Weather  f '  It  is  due,  however, 
to  Mr.  Kingsley  to  state,  that  his 
errantry  is  of  a  very  qualified  sort. 
It  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  nature  of  a 
protest  against  human  control  in 
things  spiritual.  No  ;  Mr.  Kingsley 
is  reverently  obedient  to  his  ecclesi- 
astical superiors,  and  is  not  of,  and 
has  no  sympathy  with,  those  schisma- 
tics who  constitute  the  army  of  Dis- 
sent. **  I  feel,"  he  says^ "  that  I  cannot 
conscientiously  use  this  prayer  which 
I  am  requested  to  utter.  I  believe  that 
were  I  to  do  so,  I  should  mock  Qod, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  do  (so),  unless 
I  am  commanded  by  my  bishop,  in 
which  case  my  duty  is  to  obey  oraers ; 
but  I  do  shrink  from  praying  for  fine 
weather  on  my  own  responsibility.** 
There  is  no  danger  of  the  man  who 
can  venture  thus  to  write,  being  ac- 
cused, or  congratulated  upon  any- 
thing approaching  to  an  assertion  of 
spiritual   independence.     And   Mr. 


Kingsley's  fear  lest  he  should  be 
ranked  among  the  contemners  of 
episcopal  authority,  must  indeed  have 
been  great  ere  he  could  have  em- 
ployed words  which,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve, few  even  of  Churchmen  will 
homologate.  We  are  all  fiBinuliarwith 
that  modem  theory  of  advocacy  which 
holds  that  a  man,  when  he  has  donned 
the  habiliments  of  the  bar,  is  not  only 
entitled  but  bound  to  disregard  the 
pleadings  of  his  conscience,  inasmuch 
as,  having  incorporated  himself  with 
the  ''m^ihinery"  of  the  law,  the 
question  of  right  and  wrong  is  thence- 
£>rth  no  question  for  him ;  and  many 
within  the  last  few  months  have  been 
scandalised  by  the  spectacle  of  a  Dis- 
senting civic  dignitary  protesting  in 
the  name  of  conscience  against  a  con- 
templated general  local  ecclesiastical 
tax  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  of  a 
particular  Church,  and  then,  on  the 
tax  beinff  imposed  by  Parliament, 
publicly  declaring  that  because  this 
unjust  thing  had  become  law,  it  was 
his  duty,  as  a  public  official,  to  sink 
his  personal  opinions  and  carry  out 
to  the  letter  of  the  Act  its  oppressive, 
nay,  thievish  details.  It  has  been 
reserved,  however,  for  a  minister  of 
the  Gospel  to  confess  this  ofiensive 
and  perilous  principle  of  the  non- 
responsibility  of  office  in  its  most 
offensive  and  perilous  form.  We 
shrink  from  the  assertion  of  official 
irresponsibility,  but  we  shudder  at  a 
confession  from  an  ecclesiastical  sub- 
ordinate of  a  readiness  to  trample 
upon  conscience,  and  mock  the  grace 
of  Heaven  if  his  bishop  so  wills. 

Mr.  Kingsley  objected  to  read  the 
prayer  on  two  grounds  ;  and  lest  we 
should  unwittingly  do  him  injustice 
in  stating  these  in  our  own  words,  we 
will  quote  those  in  which  they  are  j| 
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expressed  by  Mr.  Kingsley  himseUl 
They  are  these  : — 

"First,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
prayer  is  needed ;  it  fli)eaks  of  the  lain 
as  a  puninhment.  Therefore,  I  see  no 
reason  to  use  it  unless  we  are  sure  that 
tliese  jmrtifular  rains  now  fiilUn)?  are  a 
pliigue  and  a  punishment;  and  of  that 
I  liavc  DO  ]>roof.  1  have  rather  proof 
to  the  contrary. 

"  Secondly,  I  am  afraid  of  beiofi^  pre- 
sumptuous. Eitlier  we  expect  that  our 
prayers  will  alter  the  weather,  or  we 
do  not.  If  we  do  not  exi>ect  it,  we  are 
presumptuous  in  praying  this  prayer, 
for  wo  are  simply  mocking  (nxl.  And 
if  we  do  expect  it,  are  we  not  somewhat 
presumptuous  also  ?  I  know  little  or 
nothing  about  the  Wi>ttther,  and  iJod 
knows  all.  .  .  .  We  know  little  as 
yet  al)out  the  laws  of  the  weather ;  but 
this  we  know  more  and  more  certainly, 
that  it  haslaws;  thateven  in  this  variable 
climate  of  Kn^land,  the  rules  of  weather 
are  really  HxihI  and  perpetual.  .  .  . 
Would  it  be  gtXMl  for  us  to  alter  them  ? 
I  think  not.  For  if  I  dare  not  set  up 
my  windoni  against  (iiMrs,  xhall  I  apiin 
set  up  my  biMU*voIene«j  n^^iinst  (Sod's?" 

This  second  reason,  if  wr  umiIit- 
stand  it,  is  in  brief  this  :  -Thewrather 
depends  ui>oii  fixed  and  invaii:ible 
laws.  It  is,  therefon*,  at  least  futile 
to  petition  Ileuveii  that  the  weather 
may  bo  other  than  it  actually  is  and 
nui>t  neit'ssarilv  be.  Hut  ^ueh  u 
pniyer  is  inon'  than  futile,  it  is  pre- 
Huiiiptuous,  inasnmeh  as  the  sphere 
of  our  vi-^ion  is  so  eireuniserilH'tl  that 
werannot  with  tvrtaintv  sav  that  aiiv 
));u'ti('ular  weather  is  hurtful,  and  is 
an  inipeachnient  of  (nHl's  fathnly 
i-are,  iuasiinieh  as  we  are  ever  anil 
fully  eared  for  on  hi«:h. 

r»ut  pa>siM;;  from  ihesi'  «iiii>:. Igni- 
tion** of  the  jireaiiie<s  of  huiii.iii  i.:iii»r- 
un<'4*  and  thf  jn-rtVet  iM-ni  Xi^h  n*  »■  «»f 
(i«mI«  with  thi^  >iii;,'le  nMiiaik.th.it  tin  y 
are  i-iiia^cuI.iTi  il  tif  th«-ir  iiioi.il  powir 

when  thuo  aildui'rd  to  rei-iititilf  U"  to 
the  |Kiraly>in^  doetiiii*'  nf'  tatf  t'nr 
the  ]Mrtial  ht-iv  li-ads,  ^^%^  think, 
louicallv  to  tile  al>siilute  wi-  nboiixi'. 
that  this  belief  in  tixedand  {Mrjielual 


law  U  iireconcileable  with  the  fint 
groand  of  objection.  If  such  Uvt 
exist,  and  it  1^  therefore  needleM  to 
pray  in  the  teeth  of  them,  then 
weather  sent  for  punishment  man 
also  occur  under  their  operatioa,  aD-i 
it  becomes  worse  than  meanin^leM  to 
Mr.  Kingsley's  party  to  protest  fcy 
implication  that  had  he  been  p(»- 
sessed  of  proof  that  the  weather,  for 
whose  removal  he  waa  re<|uested  t^ 
pray,  was  of  a  punitive  nature,  he 
would  have  joined  his  prayers  with 
those  of  his  Conforming  brethren. 

Further  than  we  have  written*  we 
do  not  consider  Mr.  Kinsley*! 
opinions  upon  prayer  a  leptimaie 
subjt*ct  for  present  remark.  He  has. 
it  is  tnie,  mven  breath  to  an  opinion 
which  leads  lo^cally  to  others  that 
are  ant^ipmistic  to  the  lending  doe- 
trines  of  ( Christianity.  But  happily, 
within  the  compass  of  the  same  lea  vex. 
he  has  implicitly  proft>»ed  a  fsitli 
with  which  that  opinion  is  imcon- 
eiieable.  We  cannot,  however,  lesve 
this  subject  without  expresAinj;  our 
|)rofoun(i  concern  that  a  f^ntlemfts 
holdin;;  Mr.  Kings1ey*s  ptn^iiion  la 
the  <  'hiinrh,  should  either  rest  wti»6ed 
with  iniiH'rfect  and  jarrinj;  notitHU 
n|>on  a  leading;  Chriatian  dutv  and 
privile»re,  or  ex|>ose  himself  to  advene 
eritiei>ni  by  an  inadetjuate  and  mis- 
lead inj;  ex]Nisition  off  it  maj  he, 
iM'tter  tines. 


Thr    Chsistux    Tkmpli:   a 

Pr«*a4'liiil  on  the  ucvAsinn  uf  tk«  B«^ 
ii|H>iiiiitc  "f  ^t-  Anne's  Church.  Dttblnk 
!  on  Siin.lay.  Aui;u«t  l*Jth,  IMkX  Bf 
Hiri-iiU'4  *lt.  |>iikin9(in.  A.M.  Vtemr. 
Kxniiiiiiini;  Chaplain  to  bis  (irarr  tk« 
An  hhfhi>p  «>r  Dublin.  Hudgva,  SvirtJk 
mill  i'li.     lMi(>. 

\y  Mr.  IMekin>on  bad  never  prioifii 

an«i(her  ^e^a•ln,  this  one  alone  ii 
I  iii'ii.h  (•!  i'i>niin*-nti  the  eleamesia  aW 
Si  I  iptuialne>.<«  of  hiii  view»  rPiSMrdlAf 

thf  n.iiuie  and  wnr.hii>  of  a  < '^ 

<'h'.irrh.      The   ( 'hunli   iditice    is 

-Wui^'ii^llt',  aiul   its   wornhip, 

and  pr:ii>e  ;  not  a  ^or^^oous  t«nipk^ 
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with  its  bloody  or  ^  unbloody  sacri- 
fice," its  a]tar  and  its  sacrificing 
priests.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to  the 
Christian  all  that  the  temple  was,  and 
mi^h  more, 

'*  When  I  said  jnst  now,  that  onr 
places  of  Christian  worship  correspond, 
not  with  the  Temple,  but  with  the 
synagogues  of  Jewish  days,  some  may 
have  feared  lest  what  I  said  should  en- 
courage irreverence,  and  should  tend  to 
the  confounding  of  distinctions  between 
churches  and  secular  unconsecrated 
buildings.  I  cannot  think,  however, 
that  to  explain  the  real  nature  of  dis- 
tinctions is  to  confound  them.  On  the 
contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  he  cannot 
maintain  a  really  sound,  discriminating 
reverence,  except  upon  true  grounds.  I 
believe  that  he  cannot  promote  such 
reverence  in  others,  nor  fix  it  with  any 
steadiness  in  ourselves,  except  by  dis- 
pelling anperHUion,  and  the  mistakes 
that  lead  to  superstition. 

"We  do,  then,  count  this  bfeiilding 
sacred.  And  why?  Simply  because 
this  is  the  place  where  we  have  been 
used  to  claim  Christ's  promise  of  being 
in  the  midst  of  us,  and  because  we 
believe  He  has  fulfilled  that  promise 
here.  Here  we  have  praised  God  with 
joyful  lips.  Here,  in  the  fear  of  Qod,  we 
have  worshipped  toward  His  holy 
temple  in  the  heaven  of  heavens ;  here 
burdened  hearts  have  laid  their  burdens 
down,  and  wouhded  spirits  "have  been 
healed;  here  wanderers  have  been 
brought  back  to  God ;  and  sortie,  we 
hope,  have  been,  through  the  blessing 
of  God,  built  up  in  their  most  holy 
faith.  Here  we  have  commemorated 
our  Saviour's  dying  love ;  within  these 
Courts  He  has  drawn  near  to  us,  and 
we  to  Him." 


There  is  a  delightful  vein  of  pas- 
toral earnestness  pervading  this  ser- 
mon, which  we  are  glad  to  recognise. 
The  pulpit  is  the  pktform  on  which 
to  set  forth  the  highest  forms  of 
.Christian  truth,  and  whether  that 
truth  be  proclaimed  within  the  waUs 
of  a  cathedral,  or  in  a  poor  man's 
cottage,  or  under  the  open  canopy  of 
heaven,  it  is  of  equal  value  and  effect. 


BsdBimtATXOV— being  Five  Discourses. 
By  Daniel  Wilson,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta;  Daniel  de  SuperviUe;  GeorflrS 
Payne,  LL.D. ;  John  Caird,  DJ).;  B. 
H.  Seeley. 

GooDLT  Pbabls;  or.  Choice  Extracts 
from  Christian  Writers.  London :  The 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  Paternoster- 
row, 

It  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Tract 
Society  if  the  mind  of  England  drift 
awa^  from  the  old  orth(3ox  faith. 
Their  press  is  now  teeming  with  works 
to  which  the  veriest  stickler  for  ortho* 
doxy  can  take  no  possible  objection, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  the  religious 
taste  of  the  country,  that  their  works 
can  in  this  day  of  intellectual  refine- 
ment and  sentimentab'sm  obtain  such 
a  wide  circulation. 

The  subject  embraced  in  the  first 
of  these  little  volumes  is  one  of  vital 
moment,  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  has  been  published  in  a  direct 
form  on  this  great  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture. Nor  is  the  subject  exhaustecl' 
even  in  these  five  discourses,  which 
are,  the  productions  of  men  of  widely 
different  mental  characteristics,  and 
no  two  of  whom  look  at  the  subject 
ttoxxL  the  same  point  of  view  ;  yec  all 
of  them  perfectly  agree  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  change  which  is  involved 
in  the  act  of  regeneration,  and  ascribe 
it  to  the  same  Spirit  of  grace  and 
power.  No  one  can  mistake  this 
teaching.  And  the  volume  is  a  very 
appropriate  sequel  to  that  lately  pub- 
lished on  the  "  Atonement." 

Tlie  title  of  the  second  volume 
might  mislead  the  reader.  The  phrase 
"  goodly  peMls,"  ks  used  by  our  Lord 
in  one  of  His  parables,  conveys  a  far 
different  sense  from  that  which  is 
here  expressed  or  intended.  Our  Lord 
represents  a  man  in  pursuit  of  the 
Supreme  Good,  and  parting  with  all 
for  its  sake  ;  while  the  humau  word^ 
and  sayings  here  strung  together,  are 
intended  only  to  tell  the  reader  where 
and  how  the  one  pearl  of  great  price 
may  be  found.  From  the  writers  of 
three  centuries  these  Extracts  have 
been  taken,  and  as  a  compilation  of 
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human  thoughts  and  utterances  it  is 
of  no  little  value. 


Hak's  Restobatiojt,  by  Beconcilia.- 
Tion  WITH  God,  through  Christ; 
with  Special  Reference  to  the  Teaching 
of  George  Fox.  By  William  Brown, 
Jun.  London :  A,  'V\  .Bennett,  Biahope- 
gate  Without.    1860. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  man  who 
is  himself  an  avowed  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  ;  but  who  thinks 
that  the  position  of  the  Society  Is,  at 
the  present  moment,  rather  a  peculiar 
one.      While  admittiuji;  the  strong 
attachmont  of  the  m«»ro  thoughtful 
among  thorn  to  tlie  Body,  ho  yet  con- 
fesses,  that    "perhaps  it  would  be 
difllcuU  to  find  in  any  other  religious 
body  the  same  amount  of  dissatis- 
faction  CO -existent  with   the  same 
degree  of  attachment;"  that  "there 
are  many  who  are  not  brought  within 
reach  of  the  attractive  power  of  their 
fellowship  ;"  that  "  it,s  strength  some- 
where  fail**,  or  rather  something  is 
wanting   to   bring  them   within  the 
circle  of  itd  iuHnence.'*     In  searching 
out  the  cause  of  this,  he  affinns  "  that 
in   most  aises  of  the   preaching  of 
Friends,  there  is  a  great  want  of  the 
clear  statement  of  doctrinal  truth ;" 
that    "the    uninviting  character  of 
many  of  the  writings  of  the  Society 
is  such  that  they  are  not  much  read 
by  many  of  the  members,  notwith- 
standing the   repeated   exhortations 
they  receive  to  do  so  ; ''  that    "  the 
religious  reading  general  amongst  a 
Lirge  cLuss  of  the  members  is  almost 
entirely  that   of  otlier   religious  so- 
cieties;" that  the  phni^e,  "justified  by 
faith,''  is  (me,  "  it  might  be  supp)sed, 
forbidden  the  lips  of  a  Frirnd  ;"  that 
whilst    '*sjnictilieation  by    tlie  Holy 
Ghost  is  still  dwelt  upon  by  ministers, 
it   is  as  tlie  means   rather  than  the 
consequence    of    n'e.meiliatioTi    with 
God   through   (lirist'rt    blrmtl;''   and 
that  if  the  Society  is  to  exist,  it  must 
follow  the  steps  of  its  Founder,  it 
must    "present  the  Gosjx'l  to  man, 


simply  as  Christ  has  giren  it  to  in 
through  His  Apostles,  lest  mnytluiig 
should  cast  the  slightest  shade  before 
the  eyes  of  the  penitent  when  lookhtf 
up  for  healing  to  Christ  on  the  Crosi. 
The  volume  is  written  in  the  most 
candid  spirit,  and  in  the  most  Chris- 
tian temper,  and  is  justly  entitled  te 
tiie  serious  thought  of  the  entire  So- 
ciety of  Friends. 


Service  jlitd  SmPTEEizro :  Mvm ons  of 
THE  Life  of  the  Kbt.  Johx  Mobi* 

BON,  D.D.    LL.D^  LATB   MlVIBTSK   Of 

Trevor  Chapel,  Bbomptok.  Bt  tlw 
Bcv.  John  Kennedy,  M.A.  F.RIG^ 
Lfmdon:   Ward  snd  Co.  Patenioetcr- 

Jlow.    18G0. 

The  words  which  Mr.  Kennedy  has 
transferred  to  the  title-page  from  the 
Funeral  Address  of  the  BeT.  John 
Stoughton,  are  deeply  pregnant  wiA 
meaning:— "John  Morison's  life  wonld 
be  to  me  an  utterly  holpless  mysteiy 
did  I  not  believe  in  Him  who  luu 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
by  the  Gkwpel,  and  who,  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  pain,  as  well  as  of  laboor, 
prepared  lum  for  the  restfid  serrioe 
of  another  and  a  higher  existence  f 
and  in  that  state  of  "  higher  exist- 
ence," John  Morison  has  learnt  the 
mysterious  connection  there   is  be- 
tween present  suffering  and  final  per- 
fection. The  robe  of  ever^  saints  wnile 
washed  and  made  white  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb,  is  yet  woven  out  of  the 
threads  of  suffering;  and  affliction, 
next  to  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  is  the 
biul^  by  which  the  ransomed  from 
earth  are  there  recognised  and  knowiL 
Having  drunk  of  the  cup  which  his 
Divine  jVLister  drank  of,  and  having 
been     baptised   with    the     baptism 
wherewith  He  was  baptised,  his  spirit 
is  now  in  deeper  communion  with 
His  life,  and  is  tilled  with  a  purer  joy. 
It  may  be,  nay,  we  believe,  that 
Dr.  Morisou^s  trials  quickened  him 
into  .still  higher  and  wider  activity  ; 
and  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  admire 
m(»st  in  the  man,  the  endnianoe  of 
suffering  or  the  persistenoe  in  senrica 
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These  two  features  of  his  character 
funu  the  groundwork  of  the  praaent 
Meuioir ;  und  very  skilfully  has  Mr. 
Keunedy  perforiucd  the  task  which 
he  uiidertvok  out  of  pure  affection 
both  for  the  deud  nud  the  living. 
His  nintcriids  were  rather  scanty,  and 
therefore  he  had  to  fnll  back  on 
private  letters,  or  public  records,  and 
the  recollections  of  friends.  Desirous 
of  avoiding  "  the  aainenesa  of  detail 
which  uluioat  invariably  pervades  a 
chronuloi^ical  history  of  miaisteiial 
duties,"  he  liaa  wisely  clustered  "  the 

Sirinci|)nl  &ct8  and  phases "  of  his 
riend'a  life  around  tie  two  leading 
points  which  nc  have  just  indicated, 
aud  has  thus  produced  a  very  in- 
teresting and  readable  volume. 

In  coufonuity  with  the  title  and 
design  of  the  work,  the  Author  has 
armtiged  its  contents  under  the  three- 
fold divbion  of  the  Learner  —  the 
Worker— the  Sufferer,  After  refer- 
ring to  his  birth  and  ancestry,  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  his  home,  hia 
spiritual  history,  his  aeoular  employ- 
ment, his  spiritual  progress,  he  in> 
forms  us  of  that  inwani  process  of 
thought  and  feeling  by  which  young 
Moriion  was  led  td  leave  the  lower 
walks  of  biisineaa,  and  devote  himself 
to  Ihe  work  of  Clie  Christian  minis- 
try, of  his  college  life,  of  his  first  essays 
at  prenchiiifi.  and  of  his  ordination  at 
Chelsea  ;  aud  then  we  plunge  into 
the  vciy  busiest  and  most  momentous 
activities  of  his  most  active  life.  If 
he  wus  in  deaths  oft,  he  was  also  in 
labours  more  abundant. 

Of  his  College  life,  lie  ever  retained 
the  most  lively  and  thrilling  remem- 
bmnce.  When,  some  six  and  thirty 
years  afterwards,  he  was  called  to  ad- 
dress the  students  of  tbe  Lancashire 
CTollege,  he,  for  the  moment,  seemed 
to  live  that  period  over  again  ;  for, 
speaking  to  those  aspjranta  to  the 
sunrcd  office,  he  said  ; — 

"  1  Ecem  this  day.  my  dear  brethren, 
to  r^new  my  youtli  in  the  midst  of  yoQ, 
for  I  cHn  well  remember  how  my  mind 
was  wont  to  be  exercised  ou  the  retom 
of  onr  College  Aoniveraary,  when,  at 


the  clow  of  oar  summer  uailon,  atv 
public  einminstioni  took  place,  and  w« 
were  dlspemed  in  various  directions ; 
some  to  their  paatoral  tpheres,  some  to 
their  domestic  circles,  and  soms  to  pnt 
forth  their  first  efforts  as  preacbsrs  of 
the  Cross  of  Christ.  At  these  great 
gatherings,  we  felt  that  we  should  never 
all  meet  Rgun;  and  ofttimes  the  heart 
was  sad.  when  tbe  outward  demeanour 
was  full  of  hilarity  and  life. 

"  It  «eem>  to  me  but  as  yedflrdly, 
when  my  first  College  vacaUon  arriveid 
in  1812.  To  me,  by  the  defective  ar- 
rangementa  of  those  earlier  tiatei.  It 
was  a  season  of  uuntterable  eonitema- 
tionsnd  dread;  for,  with  only  one  year** 
■tady,  and  no  eiperience  in  preaching, 
I  found  myself  appointed  fbr  six  weeks 
to  supply  a  vacant  pnlpit  in  a  rapect- 
able  market  town,  whore  I  had  to 
preach  foor  times  a  week,  while  my 
whole  stock  of  writteu  sermons  only 
■mounted  to  six.  The  prospect  seemed 
utterly  overwhelming ;  and  1  was  ready 
to  rebel  againit  the  mandate  of  the 
Committee  and  Tutors.  But  unwise  a« 
was  this  appointment,  and  fearfnl  as 
was  my  toil,  I  look  back  upon  the  event 
with  unceasing  gratitude  to  Ood.  Such 
an  unexpected  demand  made  upon  my 
slender  resources,  snpplied  tbe  very 
itimnlant  I  required.  For  tbe  fir«t 
time  in  my  life,  I  was  compelled  to 
enter  in  good  earnest  upon  the  task  of 
sermon- making;  and  thoagh  I  appeared 
before  the  people  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, yet  I  acqaired  a  babit  of  diligent 
application  which  never  forsook  me, 
and  which  I  believe  to  be  the  great 
secret  of  ■  student's  snccesa.  Tbe  feeN 
ings  which  then  agitated  my  mind  day 
and  night,  and  haunted  me  like  ghosts, 
will  never  suffer  me  to  be  nnmindnil  of 
the  anxieties  and  difficulties  attendant 
npon  the  student's  com^,  especially  in 
the  novitiate  of  his  great  and  solemn 
work.  I  seem  even  now  to  be  able  to 
divine  what  is  passing  in  yonr  mindi,  h 
anxiously  upon  the  hidden 


The  following  pasaage,  in  wliidi  ha 
repreaeuta  the  student  sa  the  type  of 
the  future  minister,  ia  one  of  ereat 
pertinence,  and  which  we  wcold  •*■ 
commend  to  the  repeated  pemsal  of 
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"  In  lookint;  sround  me  on  those  who 
vers  icy  foUo«-stadenU  nearly  forty 
years  ago,  I  can  assure  you  that,  with 
few  eiceptioni,  tlie  atudeut  has  proved 
the  type  of  the  future  minister.  Some, 
indeeil,  have  Burpasaed,  and  others  have 
come  short  of  their  original  promise; 
but  in  scarcely  any  instance  that  I  cau 
call  to  remembrance,  has  uolkge  failure 
insaed  in  pastoral  success,  or  college 
proficiency  been  followed  by  niiniBterial 
failure.  If  there  be  truth  in  these 
observations,  and  I  am  sure  they  would 
be  sustained  by  a  large  induction  of 
facti,  what  an  air  of  importance  do  they 
throw  around  the  student's  life  !  It  is 
neit  to  a  moral  certainty  tliat  you  will 
carry  with  you  through  life  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  character  and  habits 
which  you  acquire  during  your  college 
curriculnin,  and  that  the  status  you  ac- 
quire in  various  departments  of  literary 
and  theological  pursuits,  will  give  the 
cast  and  compleiion  to  your  future 
ataiiding  in  the  Christian  Ministry.  A 
student  somewhat  light  and  trilling  amy 
become  grave  and  thoughlful  as  he 
flndi  himself  surrounded  by  the  respon- 
aibilities  of  the  aacn-d  olEce,  or  one  who 
has  loitered  anay  the  precious  hours 
of  Ills  college  course  may,  by  some 
mysterious  power,  be  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  importance  of  mental  pre- 
eminence— but  such  things  are  not  in 
general  to  be  looked  for— and  even  where 
they  occur,  they  are  only  to  be  regarded 
as  beacons  of  warning  to  the  rising 
ministry.  The  formation  of  right  habits 
is  everything  in  a  student's  life.  He 
should  overlook  nothing  that  enters 
into  his  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual  character.  He  must  strive  to 
attain,  and  think  no  pains  ill-bestowed 
that  may  be  devole<l  to  its  attainment, 
the  habit  and  deportment  of  a  Christian 
gentleman,  whose  society  and  manners 
may  add  gritce  to  the  ministerial  cha- 
racter. His  standard  of  morals  ehntihl 
be  sucOi  as  to  render  him  incaiiahle  of 
■ymfiathy  with  ull  wrong-doing,  and  of 
■11  oblii[uity  of  conduct  in  every  tvtn-  l 
tion  which  he  sustdns.  Ilis  thirst  for 
knowledge  should  be  as  ardent  as  to 
enlist  sU  his  powers  in  a  diligent  and  I 
slceplefls  efibrt  t«  increaso  the  opulence    i 


of  his  mind.  And,  abova  all,  the  religioa 
of  the  heart  should  be  *o  haUtoallj  and 
earuestly  cultivated,  ai  that  when  bis 
term  of  study  hai  cloaed,  he  maj  fed 
that  be  has  walked  with  Ood ;  and  that 
the  savour  of  his  piety  may  be  lemaa- 
bered  and  cherished  by  othon  long  alttt 
be  has  entered  ou  his  atated  tmla  mi 
Christian  Pastor." 

Tbe  student  will  find  mnch  in  thii 
little  volume  to  Btimuliite  bim  in  hk 
present  career,  and  to  inspiie  him  wtik 
Dope  for  the  future  ;  while  the  geoenl 
reader  in  perusing  the  life  of  Dr. 
Morison  will  be  admitted  to  the  in- 
most heart  of  a,  man  whose  piety  ww 
as  cheerful  as  it  was  profouat^  and 
the  virtues  of  whose  cLiractcr  wei« 
as  Bteriiiig  aa  they  ware  cooepicuooi. 
The  writing  of  auch  a  life,  and  the 
delineatb);  of  such  a  chanct«r,  couU 
not  have  fallen  into  better  handa  than 
those  of  Mr.  Kennedy  ;  and  we  ftd 
certain  that  the  circulation  of  th* 
work  will  attest  the  public  eatimatioa 
of  his  labour. 


WiLLiiM  Qntasniw,  Ihcdvbbvt  or 
HiwoBiB,  1742-63.  Bv  R.  Batai* 
Hardy,  Hon.  M.R.A.S.  limdoni^S 
lishcd    by   John    T' "■■        -  ^^ 

1860. 


City    . 


William  Grivbhaw  was  a  natire  of 
the  vilbge  of  Brindle,  which  standi 
on  tbe  south  -  western  slope  of  tbe 
same  elevation  ou  which  the  fttnoof 
Hoghtou  Tower  stands,  in  the 
Coimty-palatitieof  lAncaster.  He  was 
educated  for  theBgtablished  Chmdi ; 
was  ordained  deacon  in  1731,  and  fint 
entered  on  the  work  of  the  miaistiT 
in  the  town  of  Bochdale.  The  reli- 
Kioua  impressions  of  his  childhood 
were  revived  in  the  midst  rf  official 
duties,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  » 
select  few  in  his  parish,  in  whom 
divine  life  wai  a  reality  ;  bat  a  few 
mouths  afterwards  he  left  Rochdale 
for  the  curacy  of  Todm<wdon,  when 
he  at  once  "  found  himself  aevered 
from  the  associatea  by  whom  he  Ind 
been  encouraged  to  lead  a  more  godly 
life  ;  and  as  his  society  vas  ooiutM 
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by  the  principal  families  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  would  probably  prefer 
a  person  that  would  join  in  their 
merriment  to  one  who  would  expect 
them  to  leave  off  their  sins  and  pray, 
his  religious  impressions  were  soon 
obliterated.  .  .  .  His  delight  was 
now  in  hunting,  fishing,  and  playing 
at  cards.  ...  On  the  Sabbath,  his 
duties  as  a  clergyman  were  regularly 
performed ;  the  prayers  were  read  with 
seriousness,and  asermon  was  preached. 
The  voice  of  conscience  was  thus 
hushed ;"  but  he  was  a  stranger  to 
the  life  of  Grod.  And  so  he  continued 
till  he  met  with  Dr.  Owen's  work  on 
"  Justification ;"  but,  after  a  severe 
and  long-continued  struggle,  his  mind, 
in  1745,  received  its  clearest  insight 
into  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  mth 
without  the  deeds  of  the  law.  Future 
events  brought  him  into  contact  with 
the  followers  of  Wesley ;  he  soon 
became  impatient  of  ecclesiastical  re- 
straint ;  broke  through  it  to  preach 
the  Grospel  in  the  parishes  around 
him  ;  subjected  himself  to  opposition 
and  persecution  ;  identified  himself 
with  the  Methodists,  and  became  one 
of  the  most  laborious  and  self-devoted 
of  their  preachers. 

His  life  is  replete  with  interest,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  a  large 
circle  of  Christian  readers. 


Light!  more  Light!  On  the  Present 
State  of  Education  amonest  the  Work- 
ing Classes  of  Leeds,  and  Uow  it  can 
be:»t  be  Improred.  By  James  Hole, 
iron.  Sec.  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of 
Mechanics'  Institutes.  London:  Long- 
man, Green,  Longman,  &  Co.    1860. 

It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook, 
then  Vicar  of  Leeds,  and  now  Dean 
of  Chichester,  before  leaving  his  for- 
mer sphere  of  labour,  presented  £50 
to  the  Leeds  Mechanics*  Institute,  of 
which  £10  were  to  be  expended  in  a 
prize  for  the  best  Essay  on  some  sub- 
ject connected  with  the  social  ad- 
vancement of  the  working  classes. 
Hence  the  appearance  of  this  small, 
attractive  volume,  in  which  is  em- 
bodied a  vast  amount  of   fact  and 
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statement  more  immediately  bearing 
on  the  physical,  intellectual^  and 
moral  condition  of  the  people,  and 
which  we  recommend  to  the  seriona 
thought  of  all  who  are  actively  inte- 
rested and  employed  in  raising  to 
higher  ground  the  masses  of  our 
mighty  population. 

** Light!  more  Li^t!"  were  the 
last  words  of  the  immortal  Goethe, 
and  are  here  appropriated  in  reference 
to  the  momentous  subject  of  educa- 
tion. On  the  subject  itself  we  need 
more  light ;  and  the  end  of  all  educa- 
tion should  be  the  diffusion  of  light— 
which  is  only  another  term  for  know- 
ledge, purity,  and  happiness — among 
all  ranks  and  classes. 

The  adjudicators,  in  awarding  the 
prize  to  the  present  Essaj,  do  not 
pledge  themselves  to  entire  ajppree- 
ment  with  all  the  author's  yiewa. 
Nor  do  we  : — on  the  contra^,  we  join 
issue  with  him  as  to  '*  the  beneficent 
operation  of  the  grants  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education ;" 
nor  can  we  allow  that  the  deigy 
of  the  established  are  more  actire 
originators  and  promoters  of  schools 
tlnm  almost  any  other  portion  of  the 
community.  They  are  only  followers 
and  imitators ;  they  are  only  doing 
what,  for  self-preservation,  they  were 
compelled  to  do  bv  the  more  active 
and  unconfined  efforts  of  the  Non- 
conformist bodies  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land. 


Count  Civoua;  His  Life  and  Career. 
By  Basil  U.  Cooper,  B.A.  London: 
Judd  and  Glass,  New  Bridge  Street. 

Intense  interest  attaches  to  the 
history  of  tins  man.  Whether  he  is 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  on  record,  he  is,  beyond  all 
question,  "  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  successful  of  living  constitn- 
tional  statesmen,*'  and  is  heartily, 
earnestly  devoted  to  Italian  inr 
terests.  At  this  moment  he  is  filling 
no  vulgar  or  limited  space  in  the  eye 
of  the  public,  and  he  has  yet  a  mo- 
mentous part  to  play  in  the  polities 
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of  Europe.  Whether  he  holds  in  his 
hiiud  the  key  which  is  to  solve  and 
settle  the  Italian  ciuestion  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say  ;  out  much  depends 
on  nis  future  line  of  action.  Much  is 
demanded  of  him  ;  much  is  expected 
from  him  ;  and  if  lie  fail  to  fulfil  the 
hopes  which  he  himself  has  inspired, 
his  star  will  set  in  deei)er,  darker 
ni^ht^ 

The  work  before  iw  gives  a  rapid 
but  interesting  sketch  of  Cavour's 
past  political  aireer,  with  the  variom 

E bases  of  fortune  which  Iiave  attendea 
is  course  ;  and  after  telling  us  with 
wliat  indcscribiible  enthusuism  his 
return  to  power  in  the  councils  of 
PiiHlmont  was  hailetl  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year,  both  throughout 
the  Peninsula,  and  amongst  all  the 
friends  of  progress  and  civilization 
abroa<l,  the  volume  closes  with  a  few 
words  on  his  personal  cliaracteristica. 
These  are  set  forth  as  consisting  of 
"  jxreat  intellectual  powers,  rjire  i?nergy 
of  will,  and  unwearied  Cii parity  for 
Lilnnir."  He  has  **  an  extnionlinar}' 
tiili-nt  for  business  ; "  iind  **  such  a 
miser  of  time  is  hanlly  to  be  found." 
He  is  content  with  four  hours'  sleep  : 
in  his  audiences  he  has  no  moments 
to  sjKirt*  for  empty  conjnliments ; 
his  countenance  indicates  whether  he 
c»)mprehends  the  matter  being  suIh 
mitti'd  to  him,  and  that  the  busiiM*ss 
shall  not  Im?  overlookisl  or  neglected  ; 
as  a  s|M'aker  he  is  neither  fluent  nor 
elfNjuent,  but  his  influence  is  un- 
limited, and  in  op|Kt»ition  he  is  irre- 
sistible. 

Mr.  (\Kiper  has  done  his  task  well  : 
and  we  thank  him  for  this  interesting; 
ncoiil  of  ** Italy's  l>est  friend." 


It*i.t  !?r  Transitio!*  :  PcHiir  S»K>rfi 

AMI  PKlVATK(>ri!«IO!«Sl>   FHK  Sl*KlMf 

i'K  l^(bi.  IlhiHirati'.l  h\  ( MHrmt  I>-n  u. 
inciitH  friMii  tin*  Pa  I  ml 'Arch  I  vr«  nf  ihf 
Ki'volti-%1  I^>i;atitiii«  H_v  Willium 
Arthur  .A..  M.  Liuiilun:  Ilainili"n. 
A  Jaiu*.  aiiil  i'o.     Itsh). 

Tills  is  a  re^o^l  of  what  Mr.  Arthur 
siiw  and  heunl  in  Italy  iluriii^'  \i\^ 
tour  there  in  the^prLngol  thi&  picMUi 


year,  for  wluch  we  tend  the  Audxir 
cor  best  thanks.  Besides  eiiUf);xnz 
his  experience  as  a  traveller,  his  chirf 
design  seems  to  have  beeu  to  as^M^ 
tain  the  state  of  public  feeling  and 
opinion  on  the  great  Italian  questiiA 
of  the  day,  and  how  far  the  sjiupathiei 
of  the  people  are  in  harmony  with  the 
present  movement. 

After  a  few  notices  of  SavoT  s&i 
the  crossing  of  Mount  Cvnis,  be  »- 
tertains  us  with  hiA  stay  at  Toria 
during  the  voting  which  'was  taki&s 
place  on  the  question  of  annexation : 
proceeding  from  Sardinia  into  Lwa- 
Wdy,  he  found  thiii  niattor  of  an- 
nexation filling  Mikui  witli  nnivrnal 
rejoicing  ;  after  travellinj;  over  thf 
great  plain  of  Lombanly,  and  ri^^iiiiv 
certain  localities  of  intereBt,  he  r>aiii 
at  Bologna  the  most  de<*p-roo(4j 
opposition  to  the  Pa|wl  rule :  and 
when  he  reache«l  the  Pa|Kil  ineCropr4iii 
even  at  Rome,  instead  of  allovinj;  he 
mind  to  diverge  into  its  cla.<sic  »t<>ry 
and  ancient  glory,  he  confines  hint- 
self  to  the  moral  state  of  the  pe«it4^. 
and  to  the  evils  of  that  monster  Ec- 
clesiastical DesjNttisni  which  las  all 
but  there  cnished  «»ur  humanity. 

At  the  same  time,  the  work  is  not 
wanting  in  descriptive  writing.     Mr 
Arthur  h;is  the  ftowor  of  picture*i|W 
d«'scrii)tion,   and   here    he    has    ^m- 
ploynt   it    very  success  full  v.     Tli^ft 
IS  al>i)  a  large  admixture*  ot  rich  snl 
I    n«cv  aiMvdute   intixNiuivti   aJid    V-l: 
witli  happv  etf«vt.     Along  the  wfaolr 
extent  of  liis  tour,  Mr.  Arthur  w»:- 
nes.'ied  more  than  enough  to  »tir  hu 
di>fpi*st   symiiiithies  with  the  4»ulf«T' 
iii;rs  anil  the  sorniws  of  the   Italian 
lHH»pli- ;  and  we  can  e;i<iily  ci»n<viTv 
when,  as  he  appnucheii  Magenta,  sai 
\i\^  Italian   felli»w-tnivi'ller«    pt tinted 
out  certain  in:irk4  of  the  reeont  car- 
n.iL'e,    he   lit'^til    his   hat,   ami    said. 
'*M.iy  <;>h1  cstabli^ih   the   Ulierty  i^ 
It.iiy  !'*    <one of  hi-*  I'onqunioiM  wiud 
ih«'  tear  fn>m  hin  full  ey«*,  anotlier 
e\pre>'>e<l  hi^  joy  in  hi;*  hH»k,  nnd  the 
thlnl  M'i2i.tl  his  Iminl, crying  **TbaBki. 
thankn  *"     We  ei'lm  the  pmvf*r— all 
KliL'land  rch«Hf  It      "  May  liij 
bli.^ii  the  hbertv  of  luilv  J" 
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LiTBS     OT     THS     iTALIAir     P0BT8.       Bj 

Henry  Stebbin^,  D.D.  F.B.S.  London: 
Kich.  Bcntley,  r^ew  Burlington-street. 

Although  this  work  of  Dr.  Steb- 
biDg  has  long  established  its  reputa- 
tion, yet,  as  it  professes  to  be  consider- 
ably altered  as  well  as  abridged,  we 
gladly  hail  the  opportunity  of  com- 
mending it  to  our  readers*  attention. 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Briardo, 
Ariosto,  Tiisso,  and  a  host  of  inferior 
stars,  pass  in  majestic  march  before  us, 
some  brightly  smiling,  others  sorrow- 
worn,  serious,  and  wearing  the  traces 
of  a  grief  too  deep  for  tears.  What 
coimtrios,  let  us  ask,  save  Greece  and 
England,  could  muster  such  an  array 
as  this  peninsula  ?  Dr.  Stebbing  tells 
the  narratives  of  his  heroes  in  manly, 
vigorous  language,  and  weighs  their 
merits,  failings,  and  vices,  with  an 
impartial  hand.  There  is  one  great 
name,  however,  indirectly  introduced, 
not  of  a  poet,  but  of  a  priest,  to  whom 
we  wish  Dr.  Stebbing  had  taken  this 
opportunity  of  treating  with  more 
justice.  When  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Lives  of  the  Italian  Poets"  first 
came  out  many  years  ago,  the  public 
were  less  familiar  than  now  with 
Italijin  history  ;  and  Roscoe's  eloquent 
pen  threw  lights  and  shades  at  will 
across  his  cLissic  page,  unquestioned 
by  tlie  mass  of  his  readers.  Savona- 
n^lii  was  a  character  whom  Koscoe 
could  hardly  understand,  and  whose 
history  was  then  much  obscured,  for 
it  liiis  only  been  within  the  last  few 
years  that  autlientic  records  of  his 
trial  and  martyrdom  have  been  found 
in  the  Vatican  Library.  Mr.  Roscoe 
described  him  as  a  bigoted  fanatic, 
and  Dr.  Stebbing  still  speaks  of  him 
as  '*  the  haughty  refonncr  and  great 
enemy  of  the  Me<lici,"  and  misdoubts 
the  motives  of  his  visit  to  Lorenzo's 
deatli-bed.  A  reformer,  haughty  or 
otherwise,  Savonarola  was,  and  in- 
iniiwil,  not  only  to  the  Medici,  but 
to  all  that  was  either  tvrannical  or 
servile,  or  that  was  opposed  to  the 
theory  and  practice  of  a  purified 
religion.  His  times  were  not  worthy 
of  him,  and  Lorenzo's  satellites  were 


least  of  all  able  to  aTOreciate  him. 
The  story  is,  that  he  said  to  the  great 
man  of  Florence: — ^**If  you  would 
have  peace  with  God,  jon  most  restore 
Florence  her  liberties ;"  and  that 
Lorenzo  turned  his  &oe  to  the  wall 
without  speaking.  But  this  is  unoeiv 
tain.     Certain  it  is,  Uiat  after  the 

Passage  of  Charles  the  Eighth  through 
'lorence,  Savonarola,  its  master-mind, 
effected  a  reformation  in  the  city  as 
wonderful  as  it  was  transient  The 
foue  first  tried  to  buy  him  over 
with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  then  never 
rested  till  his  ashes  were  cast  into  the 
Amo.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Pro- 
fessor Villair  is  bringing  out  a  new 
and  carefully  written  life  of  the  great 
reformer,  compiled  with  the  assis- 
tance of  fresh  documents. 

Dr.  Stebbing  has  freely  drawn  his 
pen  through  many  paragraphs  of  his 
first  edition  that  we  would  not  have 
willingly  let  die.  But  space  has  its 
limits,  and  the  readers  and  buyers  of 
the  present  day  must  have  short  and 
cheap  books,  or  they  too  often  will 
neither  read  nor  buy.  We  have 
always  admired  the  close  and  ele^nt 
translations  of  the  specimens  given 
of  the  Italian  poets. 


Three  Months'  Rest  at  Pau  iir  tbm 
Winter  and  Sprino  of  1859.  By 
John  Altrayd  Wittitterly.  London: 
Bell  and  Daldy,  Fleet-street    1860. 

This  is  a  pleasant  little  book,  with 
veins  of  original,  though  not  far- 
fetched thought  For  instance,  on  the 
trite  subject  of  *'  a  round  of  introduo- 
tory  morning  calls,"  Mr.  Wittitterly 
inquires  whether  conversation  on  such 
occasions  might  not  be  rescued  from 
the  vapid  commonplace  which  gener- 
ally characterises  it.  '*  I  set  this  down 
as  a  rule,"  says  he,  ''that  it  only  needs 
an  appetite  for  something  better  than 
gossip  and  slander,  to  have  something 
better  than  gossip  and  slander.  Brif 
liant  discourse  aepends  on  natural 
talent  and  wit,  ana  must  not  be  ex- 
pected under  ordinary  circumstances ; 
but  every  one  of  average  intelligenoe^ 
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who  is  eager  to  leam  and  willing  to 
listen,  has  the  power  of  raising  the 
tone  of  common  conversation.  There 
are  few  who  have  not  something  to  say 
better  worth  hearing  than  the  state  of 
the  weather,  or  the  faults  of  their 
neighbours,  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  search  for  it,  and  draw  it 
out." 

The  old  women  of  Pau  would  not 
be  very  much  obliged  to  him  for  the 
following  observations  on  their  re- 
markable ugliness.    He  says  :— 

"What  can  be  the  reason?  The 
common  opinion  is  that  it  is  due  to  hard 
work  and  exposure  to  the  sun.  .  .  . 
But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  reason. 
My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  the 
effect  of  work  and  sun,  but  of  heart, 
and  mind,  and  soul ;  that  it  is  the  true 
reflection  of  the  poor  wretch  within, 
when  all  the  disguises  of  youn^r  and 
stronger  life  are  withdrawn.  For  we  all 
have  many  disguises.  .  .  But  when 
these  things  fail  us,  when  the  spirits 
and  graces  of  youth  depart,  when  tact, 
and  judgment,  and  coinmon  sense,  and 
self-restraint,  break  down  before  the 
advancing  infirmities  of  age,  then  we 
begin  to  s^m  what  we  are.  I  look  upon 
these  poor  women's  hideous  faces  as  an 
exhibition  of  stern  truth.  No  doubt 
the  sun  has  helped  to  give  them  prema- 
ture shadows  and  wrinkles,  but  if  there 
were  purity,  and  love,  and  kind  good 
thoughts  within,  they  could  never  look 
like  this.  Age  is  God's  time  of  retri- 
bution on  earth.  Then,  cherished 
peevishness  escHpes  from  self-command, 
cherished  vanity  from  common  sense, 
cherished  harshness  and  censoriousness 
from  good  breeding,  and  the  vain,  un- 
loving, dissatisfied  soul,  dro])s  its  veil 
and  looks  out  through  the  fac*e/ 


*> 


Good  generalities,  though  hard  ap- 
plications to  individuals.  The  fol- 
lowing remark  Ls  excellent : — 

"  When  persons  of  active  minds, 
without  the  b.illust  of  settled  employ- 
ment, devote  themselves  exclusively  to 
light  literature,  they  are  aj)t  to  become 
vague  and  inaccurate  in  their  state- 
ments of  matters  of  fact.  The  jwwer 
of  rigidly  observing  and  noting  truth, 
seems    to    be    weakened    by    studies 


which  demand  ao  little  ■ttention  and 

thought'' 

Again: — 

«<  What  is  dissipation  P  Koid«Tolioa 
to  one  sort  of  pleasare,  but  to  pleuare 
in  itself;  such  devotion  as  uhmll  make 
anything  that  is  not  pleaaiire  teem 
tasteless  and  tame. 

**  God  requires  us  to  be  moderate  in 
food;  but  we  will  do  mote;' we  viQ 
eat  disagreeable  tlungs  one  daj  in  the 
week.  .  .  .  God's  Inwa  overdone  in 
theory,  are  God's  laws  nndona  in  pra^ 
tice. 

*'  It  is  no  mystery  to  me  that  ihow 
who  make  amusement  the  ofcjeet  of  fife 
should  prolong  their  reaidenee,  or  even 
make  their  permanent  home  on  the 
Continent ;  but  it  is  a  great  mjetervy 
that  thoughtful  and  religiona  peopU 
should  so  often  do  tLia»  and  with  ao 
little  excaee.** 

One  more  quotation,  and  we  hxn 
done : — 

"  In  the  pnrsmt  of  bean^  and  know* 
ledge  there  is,  to  some  temperamenti^ 
a  strong  temptation.  Ita  tendency  ia 
unsocial  in  the  highest  degree — onao- 
cial  in  proportion  to  the  laritj  of  thoae 
who  can  share  such  eigoymenta  with  hl 
They  withdraw  us  firom  our  mind»  thrj 
open  to  us  a  realm  in  which  hnman 
griefs  and  trials  have  no  place,  ia 
which  there  is  neither  etrile  nor  aor- 
row,  nor  crowding  care;  a  realm  in 
which  we  can  do  ao  well  without  oar 
fellow-creatures,  that  there  ia  often  a 
strong  temptation  to  think  they  maj 
do  equally  well  without  na.** 


LiBEBTB    ET    ClVTRALIIATIOV.     Ftf 

Charles  DoUfiu. 

M.  CiiARLBs  DoLuruB,  son  of  one 
of  the  most  respectable  memben  of 
the  mercantile  and  manufactaiing 
houses  of  France,  has  lately  puUiiahed 
a  small  book,  in  which  he  diacoMea 
the  results  to  his  country  of  the  8y»- 
tcm  of  Government  there  adopted,  to 
which  attention  ma^  &irly  be  called 
at  the  present  day  in  England,  aince 
we  seem  to  be  dispoaed  blindlr  to 
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adopt  the  errors  of  our  neighbours,  in 
the  details  of  our  administration  at 
least.  We  hail  the  appearance  of  M. 
Dollfus's  book  with  the  greater  satis- 
faction, that  there  are  symptoms  of 
the  revived  mental  activity  of  other 
nations  of  Europe  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
possible  that  the  publication  of  such 
works  as  the  one  before  us,  and  of 
the  works  lately  issued  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland,  may  induce 
the  leaders  of  those  nations  to  inquire 
into  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 
France  to  assume  the  rank  of  guide, 
or  the  functions  of  beacon,  in  the 
progressive  development  of  humanity. 
Nations,  it  is  now  agreed,  have  the 
governments  they  merit ;  and  it  is 
only  necessary  to  read  M.  Dollftis's 
book  carefully,  and  without  prejudice, 
to  form  a  correct  opinion,  both  as  to 
the  character  of  France  and  of  its  pre- 
sent Grovemment. 

Liberty,  M.  Dollfus  very  properly 
observes,  is  a  stem,  somewhat  harsh, 
undemonstrative  quality  ia  either 
nations  or  individuals,  and  its  enjoy- 
ment can  only  be  retained  by  con- 
tinuous sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the 
people  who  may  for  a  time  attain  it. 

In  fact,  true  liberty,  in  a  highly 
developed  state  of  civilization,  can 
only  co-exist  with  the  sacrifice  of  such 
of  the  consequences  of  extreme  per- 
sonal liberty  on  the  part  of  one  poi>- 
tion  of  society  as  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
liberty  of  others.  It  requires,  there- 
fore, the  habitual  exercise  of  self- 
control  amongst  all  the  members  of 
the  society  where  it  is  supposed  to 
exist ;  but  the  very  essence  of  this 
self-control  is,  that  it  should  be  volun- 
tary, and  rather  in  the  mental  consti- 
tution of  the  people  than  forcedly 
imposed  by  law  ;  whilst  its  exercise 
would  necessiirily  create  a  spirit  of 
self-dependence,  which  is  the  most 
dijunetrically  opposite  condition  ima- 
ginable to  anything  like  the  action  of 
a  strong  paternal  centralized  govern- 
ment. France  has  never  attained  this 
point  of  moral  growth,  and  she  re- 
mains to  this  day  little  better  than  a 
nation  of  great  infants,  who  are  in- 


capable of  thinking  or  acting  for 
themselves,  and  who  must  fed  the 
strong  hand  of  theirralers  to  pierent 
them  from  nmning  into  every  imagin- 
able description  of  license,  just  as 
was  the  case  in  the  time  ol  the 
Fronde,  or  of  the  frightful  Revolutioii 
of  1793.  In  England,  this  &ct  had 
long  been  known  ;  but  it  is  consola- 
tory to  find  that  even  Frenchmen 
themselves  are  beginning  to  discover 
its  existence.  It  is  more  satisfiEustory 
still  to  the  friends  of  humanity,  to  find 
that  the  real  French  philosophers  are 
beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to 
the  ultimate  causes  of  the  national 
defects  which  have  prevented  the  ex- 
istence of  freedom  in  France;  and 
that  they  should  have  succeeded  so 
well  as  M.  Dollfus,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  De  Tocqueville,  has  done 
in  identifying  the  mischievous  influ- 
ence of  the  omnipresent  centTalised 
power  .of  the  French  Government 

Some  time  since,  M.  Guisot  pub- 
lished one  of  his  elegant,  but  essen- 
tially incomplete  treatises  upon  the 
**  Reasons  why  the  English  Keyolu- 
tion  had  Succeeded  f  but  he  failed 
then  (as  he  had  also  failed  unforta- 
nately  for  the  iaterests  of  France  and 
of  humanity  during  his  long  tenure 
of  power)  to  see  that  the  essential 
difiference  between  the  French  and 
the  English  nations  lies  precisely  in 
the  fiu^,  that  the  former  was  utteriy 
incapable  of  self-government,  whereas 
the  ktter  was  led  by  its  local  institu- 
tions to  exercise  tiiat  difficult  but 
essential  quality.  Since  the  days  of 
Henri  iv.  indeed,  the  constant  aim 
of  the  rulers  of  France  has  been  to 
destroy  everything  like  initiative  (to 
borrow  a  French  word)  on  the  part 
of  the  local  authorities  ;  and  through 
all  the  varying  phases  of  the  national 
history,  the  State  has  thus  absorbed 
to  itself  more  and  more  of  the  vitality 
of  the  nation.  For  some  purposes, 
the  instrument  so  fashioned  is  no 
doubt  a  very  valuable  and  a  very 
fonnidable  one  to  the  neighbours  and 
rivals  of  France  ;  but  the  result  has 
been  to  produce  a  state  of  civilization 
which  cannot  be  likened  to  anything 
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but  to  the  seed  which  sprang  up  in 
stony  places,  for  it  has  no  root,  and 
in  time  of  tribulation  it  will  &11  away. 
We  have  seen  this  in  our  own  day  ; 
and  they  who  witnessed  the  utter  col- 
lapse of  French  society  in  1848,  may 
well  regard  with  fear  and  trembling 
the  dreadfid  extension  of  the  system 
of   centralization   which    has   taken 
place  in  that  country  since  the  esta- 
blishment of   the   Imperial  regime. 
Every  relation  of  life  is  now  brought 
under  the  influence  of    the    State, 
which  has  (not  to  speak  it  profanely) 
erected  itself  into  a  visible  providence, 
and  has  undertaken  to  guard  its  sub- 
jects agsiinst  every  ill  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  nation 
has  almost  ceased  to  think,  to  act,  or 
to  reason  for  itself ;  and  it  holds  the 
State  responsible  even  for  the  atmo- 
spheric disturbances,  or  for  the  count- 
less vicissitudes  of  life,  provided  only 
that  it  receive  tlie  amount  of  excite- 
ment and  the  glory  it  has  been  taught 
to  believe  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  its  position  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.      A  nation  which   respected 
itself  would  never   have   consented 
thus  to  abandon  its  own  dignity  ;  and 
the  mere   existence   of  the   present 
helpless  state  of  public   opinion  in 
France,  proves  that  the  people  are 
there  essentially  vain,  irreflective,  and 
unfit  for  liberty,  which  requires  in- 
deed that  men  "  should  be  made  of 
sterner  stuff"  than  to  swallow  vague 
declamation,  or  to  yield  the   control 
of  their  own  affairs  to  any  practically 
irresponsible    authority.      May    the 
lesson  not  be  lost  upon  us,  and  may 
we  pause  in  the  blind  career  of  imita- 
tion of  French   codification  and   of 
centralized  administration,  to  which 
we  are  being  luuTie<l  by  the  pretended 
advocates  of  social  science,  who  are, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  about  as  ignonint 
of  the   defect.s  of  the  principli.\s   of 
government  adopted   in   Frauce,   as 
they  are  of  the  opposite  merits  of  the 
principles  adopted  by  our  forefathers, 
who  carried  to  a  successful  is^ue  the 
arduous  struggle  agjiinst  the  central 
Grovemment  by  Divine  Right ! 
M.  Dollfus  has  rather  graphic«dly 


described  the  exUtixig  state  of  society 
in  France,  and  has  stigmatised  soma 
of  its  defects  in  language  wliich  will 
no  doubt  expose  him  to  tlie  bittef 
wrath  of  the  present  ralera  of  tint 
unfortunate  oountzy.     Bat  we  cannot 
refrain  from  observing,  that,  like  dl 
the  polemical  writers  who  have  lately 
treated  upon  the  social  state  of  con- 
tinental nations,  M.  DollfiiB  does  not 
dwell  sufficiently  upon  the  terrible 
influence  of  the  law  of  inheritance 
established  by  the  Code   Napol^oo. 
In  many  cases,  the  influence  of  laws 
extends  far  beyond  the  literal  seme 
of  the  words  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pressed ;  and  we  know  no   instance 
m  which  this  moral  phenomenon  has 
been  more  strikingly  exhibited  than 
in  the  respective  influences  oi  the 
laws  of  inheritance  in  France  and  in 
England — ^nor  in  which  the  danger  of 
sul^tituting  the  erring  reason  of  m^n^ 
for  the  iofaUible  dictates  of  conacienod 
has    been    more  distinctly    proved. 
The  French  law  <^  inheritance  leaves 
the  £ather  a  certun  control  over  the 
real  property  of  which  he  might  die 
possessed ;  but  the  bulk  of  that  pio- 
perty  must  fdlow  the  disposition  of 
the  law,  even  when  the  will  has  been 
made,  and  the  practical  effect  of  tins 
arrangement  is  to  superinduce  the 
habit  of  allowing  all  real  proper^  to 
follow  those  dispositions.     In  net, 
society  in  France  regards  it  as  a  wrong 
for  a  parent  to  leave  more  to  one  child 
than  to  another;  and  thus  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parents  is  singulariy 
diminished,  or,  as  the  French  them- 
selves say  of  their  own  countmneny 
thiit    **ils  ont  des  petits,  mais  pas 
d'enfants."    In  Enguuid,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  law  only  steps  in  to  dispose 
of  unentailed  real  property  when  tnere 
is  no  will ;  and,  in  many  ootmtries, 
the  action  of  the  law  in  this  matter 
is  ([uite  as  democratic  as  is  that  of 
France,  but  the  effect  of  our  law  has 
been  to  superinduce  the  habit  of  con- 
centniting  re^il  property  on  the  eldest 
son,  in  many  cases  no  doubt  to  the 
unjust  exclusion  of  the  othw  children. 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  affection 
generally  follows  what  may  be  oalled 
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&  <1ownward  direction,  and  that  there    | 
an.'  f^<r  more  boU  children  than  there    I 
are  had  parcDts ;  aud  that, practically, 
the  results  of  our  law  are  less  injuri- 
OLiH   to   the   maintenance   of  &mil; 
duties,  or  to  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  sotiety,  than  that  of  the  Code 
Napok^n.  We  have  called  attention 
already  to  the  disruption  it  produces 
between  the  relation  of  father  and 
child,   and   now    we    would    briefly 
allude  to  the  terrific  effects  on  the   ' 
store  of  public  Vfealth  produced  by 
the  lazy  inaction  and  the  bad  culti- 
Tiitioii   which  are  known  to  be  the    , 
iiipvitiiljle  conse(|uences  of  a  too  great 
subdivision  of  property.    The  iinpo- 
gition  of  this  part  of  the  fatal  Code 
Napoleon  on  other  countries,  during 
the  brilliant  period  of  the  firat  Empi 


may  depend  on  it  that  many  of  the 
exclusive  defects  of  the  French  cha- 
racter are  to  be  sought  in  this  law, 
which,  alas  !  some  of  our  democrats 
■e  endeavouring  to  apply  here. 
i  futun 


We  may, 
return  to  this  all-important  question, 
as  to  the  dete  running  causes  of 
luitional  charact^'ristica  ;  for  at  the 
present  day,  their  study  has  aasiimed 
a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  im- 
portance, in  consequence  of  the  mani- 
festly approaching  struggle  of  races  in 
Weaterii  Europe.  In  the  mean  time, 
-we  CKUtiot  refrain  from  expressing  our 
adininition  for  the  boldnei^  and  the 
tnith  with  which  M.  Dollfus  has  laid 
bare  the  defects  of  his  own  great  and 
gloi'iouH  nation.  Lessons  such  as 
he  gives,  if  well  pondered,  would  do 
CiT  more  to  raise  the  moral  dignity 
of  France  than  all  the  magniloquent 
nrmseiise  about  her  BympathBtic 
civiliiiition  of  the  PiJais  Royal  phi- 
losophers, or  her  manifest  deatmy. 
France  should  firat  learn  how  to 
he,  mid  to  remain,  free,  of  which 
hitherto  she  lias  shown  herself 
to  be  utterly  incapable,  and  then 
she  may  consistently  bepn  her 
apontli'ship  of  liberty.  Aa  it  is,  she 
is  little  b<.ater  than  a  brilliant  free- 
booter amongst  nations,  embroiliog 


everythijig,  founding  nothing,  or  at 
least  only  feeble  imitations  of  her 
own  disguised  slavery  under  the  high 
sounding  name  of  adininiatrative  oen- 
tralization  in  all  the  details  of  social 
lifa  We  in  England  would  do  well 
also  to  study  the  practical  obeerra- 
tions  made  by  so  acute  a  man  aa  W. 
Dollfus  on  the  results  of  the  system 
we  have  evidently  entered  upon  of 
late,  "ifwe havewrit theannalsof our 
countless  Commissionets  and  Boards 
true."  Or  is  it  true  of  nations,  as  it 
is  too  often  with  individuals,  "  that 
DO  one  ever  became  wise  by  t^e  ex- 
perience of  his  neighbouiB  " 

In  saying  thus  much  in  favour  of 
M.  DolUiis^  book,  we  bi^  however, 
also  to  say  that  we  do  not  admire  his 
preliminary  metaphysical  observa- 
tions. Idke  M.  Antoiue  Arsgo,  before 
noticed,  M.  Dollfus  has  tried  in  the 
first  part  of  his  work  to  be  very  fine, 
and  very  learned  ;  but  he  has  limply 
strung  together  a  long  chapter  ot 
metaphysical  jargon  about  "  bita,  et 
id^ea,  which  we  suspect  that  he 
understood  aa  little  about  •■  hia 
readers  are  likely  to  do.  We  reooni' 
mend  our  readers,  therefore,  to  turn 
r  unread  the  whole  of  M.DoIlfus's 


Introduction,  and  to  go  at  o 
heart  of  his  book.  This,  ^ 
will  amply  repay  tliem. 


wtotl 
.repeat, 


CaSSILL'S  PoFCUB  BlTHBU.  HinoBT. 
MamnuIiL  Tal.  I.  Illiutiat«d  with  up- 
wufli  of  Fire  Hundred  Eneravin^ 
Looiton;  CukII,  Fetter,  mi  (Mum, 
La  Belle  Sauvige  Yard,  Lodgate  Hm. 

Than  the  subject  of  this  be«utifiil 
volume,  there  is  none  more  intere«tiiw 
or  engaging  to  the  young  of  bota 
sexes.  It  has  charms  and  attractions 
peculiar  to  itself.  Nor  is  it  often 
that  we  meet  with  either  manor  child 
that  has  not  a  love  for  Nahiral  His- 
tory in  some  one  or  other  of  iti 
branches.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasing,  if  not  amusing  of  stodiea, 
and,  as  the  Introductioa  to  ttie  work 
tells  us, — 
"Animal  lift  is  oonstantly  daiming 
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our  sttention.  We  daily  provida  for 
the  pela  of  the  hoaao.  Flocka  and 
berda  grille  in  tbe  meadowi.  Bnaj 
tribe9  of  hirda  wsuder  through  the  air, 
nij'riiils  of  insccta  sport  in  the  ■□nshine, 
multitailea  iti  the  babbling  brook,  m 
well  i»  in  the  deeply  flowing  river,  and 
in  '  the  (treat  and  wliie  aea,'  find  both 
'    »nd  joy.      Even  'a  drop  of 


1   leaf  t 


1    froi 


branch,  or  ■  eingle  blade  plucked  from 
the  grasa,  has  its  living  tenant,  to 
whom,  minnte  ai  it  ii,  it  yitldi  an 
ample  ran)^ 

"  Of  tlie  aniroul  kingdom,  the  Mam- 
malia form  the  flrat  clan,  and  to  this 
claaa  the  preaent  volume,  a»  one  of  a 
ai-ries,  is  devoted.  The  term  Mammalia 
ia  employed  to  designate  all  vertebrated 
animals  wboeo  blood  ia  rod  and  warm, 
whose  circulation  ia  donble,  whose 
yoong,  when  bom  at  tbe  proper  period, 
give  signs  of  life,  and  nre,  in  a  state  of 
nature,  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  the 
•nnmniic  of  the  mother  till  they  are  old 
enough  to  procure  their  food,  or  to  have 
it  supplied  from  other  sourcen.  These, 
according;  to  L^nnceus  form  the  first 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

"At  the  head  of  this  is  man.  But 
with  him  arc  comprehended  those  ani- 
tnala  whose  oi^snizatinn  ia  most  de- 
Telnped,  whose  sj-nsea  are  the  most  amite 
and  delicate,  whose  intelligence  rises 
highest,  and  who  are  more  intimately 
connected  with  oorselTes— claiming,  in 
fbct,  mora  of  onr  attention,  and  being 
mora  essential  to  our  immediate  well- 
fare." 

Would  that  we  could  hnve  laid  our 
hand  on  Riich  a  Toliime  ns  this  in  onr 
bo;Lood !  Then,  it  would  Iulto  cost 
poiuids  inaleuU  of  BhillisKX'  Nor  can 
the  jounR  do  better  than  lay  up  their 
little  monies  to  put  thciimelves  in 
possession  of  tills  highly  interestin); 
and  instructive  volume. 


InB  LtDtw'  TaiABCBT:  an  lUnalratcd 
Msffuioe  of  Enlrrtoining  Lilerature, 
Eilunliiin.  Fine  Arts,  Dumeatic  Eco- 
nomy, Needlework,  and  Faaliion.  Vol. 
11.  Londrm;  Wai 
Fleet-atrect.     IBUO. 
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'  of  bd^  i^Med  aide  hj  uia  with  itt 

[iredeoesaor  in  point  of  utbtic  nwriL 
iterwT  excellence^  and  nuchaiuau 
execution.     From  th*  fint,  tbe  object 
of  tbe  publUhera  bwa  been  "  to  imkc 
this  beautifully  illnatiated  'TH|pri"t 
08  practically  OBeflil,  and   a»   attne- 
tively  interesting    to   ladied^  m  tlit 
Dftture  and  size  of  the  work  wonU 
permit  f  and  in  this  ther  hare  ■iii> 
cceded  admirably.     The  illnstntiaius 
which  ore  upirarda  of  one  hundied 
in  number,  are  superior  epecimeni  of 
wood  eneraving,  and  include  atdu- 
tectural  designa,  manj  views  of  bomt 
and  furaign  aceneiy,  some  interecting 
historical   Bubjecis,   with   not   a  few 
fiuicy-work  pattenw,  all  drawn  and 
enf^ved   by   the   most   experienced 
attLsta.     The  talei  introduced  to  en- 
liven the  work  combine  the  highest 
moral    pun)oae    with    the     ineatcat 
amoQnt     of    pleaaantir,    whue    the 
lessons  in  French  tuid  G«nnaii  an 
I   based  on   ptinciplaa  eo   aimple  and 
!  ens;  of  compreheniion,  as  to  rendet 
I  possible  the  acquisition  of  Miiwi  two 
unguages  without  the  aid  of  a  niaatet, 
though  not  without  the  applioatioa 
I  and  the  labour  of  atudjr.     Add  to  all 
this,  its  artjcles  on  domeatic  econouj 
'  and  housewifery,  on  wedded  life,  en 
conduct  and  carriage  ;   in  fact,  on  all 
.  that  is  supposed  to  go  to  make  np  a 
complete  and    practical    T»i«m»-l  of 
I   general  elegance,  oud  it  will  be  oon- 
!   fessed   that  this  Tolum^  Uka   i»«itf 
I  others  which  have  come  and  are  now 
.   issuing  from  the  pren   of    faaarll. 
I   Fetter,  and  Galpin,  ia  ona  of  1^ 

marvels  of  tlie  ago, 
I       Next  to  good  adioaU   and  abk 
I   tenchers,  we  feel  pennaded  that  no- 
thing wUI  tend  more  to  improra  and 
I  elevate  the  mtiiwrn  of  Euglaiuf  •  pofm- 
lation  than  die  publication  of  mik 
I   first-class  works  on  every  bnutch  at 
I    human  inquiry  in  a  cheap^  jat  avail- 
able form.    Create  the  tarta  for  nek 
I  works  by  snppl^ing  the  article,  awl 
I   tbe   demand   will  go  on  at  a  tatio 
,  almost  surpassing  beliet     Edncntian 
I   ia  increasing  tbe  taata  for  i^ulit^ 
and  the  works  read  shoold  refiite  the 
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I. 

DISEASES   OF   THE   BRAIN.* 

We  have  already  introduced  this  important  work  to  our  readers 
in  a  brief  notice ;  and  we  now  propose  to  extend  our  remarks  by 
way  of  giving  a  more  detailed  yiew  of  its  contents.  The  subject 
is  one  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  even  of  fearful  moment,  in  Hie 
present  state  of  society,  in  which  so  terrible  a  strain  is  often  laid 
on  the  mind  and  nervous  system  by  the  demands  which  are  made 
upon  them  in  the  effort  to  msure  position,  competence,  and  success 
in  the  career  of  human  life,  so  crowded  with  eager  and  ever  aetiye 
competitors,  to  not  a  few  of  whom  disappointment  is  iuevitable. 

In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  elaborate  and  voluminous  work 
of  Dr.  Winslow,  we  should  be  obliged  to  quote  many  of  the  nume- 
rous and  interesting  though  often  painful  details  with  which  he 
has  illustrated  his  subject,  both  from  an  immense  variety  of 
resources  and  from  his  own  personal  observations.  Our  space 
compels  us  to  content  ourselves  chiefly  with  a  sketch  of  some  parts 
of  its  contents.  The  Introduction  msists  on  the  necessity  of  a 
careful  attention  to  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease  in  the  brain, 
its  insidious  character,  the  importance  of  its  early  treatment,  and 
the  ill-consequences  of  neglect.  Many  illustrative  cases  are  given 
in  which  the  author  thinks  precursory  symptoms  might  have  been 
detected,  and  possibly  remedied ;  thoi^h  he  admits  mat  ia  others, 
which  terminated  suddenly  and  &tdly,  it  ia  probable  that  the 
indications  were  not  such  as  could  be  interpreted  with  certainty. 
The  slight  changes,  however,  in  thought,  sensation,  emotion,  and 
all  usual  conditions  of  the  mental  and  nervous  system,  which  have 
been  found  to  precede  decided  affections  of  the  brain  and  mind, 
deserve  the  serious  attention  of  all  who  are  concerned  for  them- 

*  On  Obscure  Diseases  of  the  Brain,  and  Diaordera  of  the  Mind.    By  Forhct 
Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.    London :  John  ChnrchilL 
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selves,  or  for  the  well-being  of  those  around  them;  £hoxigh  it  must 
be  admitted  that  many  parts  of  the  book  reanire  a  rawer  strong 
head,  and  a  tight  rein  over  imagination  ana  feeling,  in  order  to 
read  them  without  a  tendency  to  morbid  apprehensions.  Of  oourse 
this  was  to  be  anticipated  in  a  work  whioh  would  have  been 
incomplete  without  illustrations  in  proof  of  the  theories  which  it 
propounds.  Still  it  is  well  to  know  what  symptoms  have  been 
found  to  be  diagnostic  of  incipient  disease  of  the  brain,  especially 
as  our  author  testifies  that  they  may  occur  even  years  prior  to 
actual  development,  and  though  often  obscure  may  not  seldom  be 
detected  and  combated  by  careful  attention.  The  physician  and 
the  patient  are  instructed  not  to  be  too  regardless  of  such  appa- 
rently triWal  matters  as  an  unusual  "mitting  of  the  hrow8| 
numbness  in  some  part  of  the  body,  general  or  local  muscolar 
weakness,  eunui,  irritabiUty  and  restlessness,  depression  or  exalta- 
tion of  the  animal  spirits,  impairment  of  signt  or  of  memorv, 
defect  or  unusual  acutencss  of  hearing,  inaptitude  for  mental  work, 
incapacity  of  attention,  sleeplessness  or  lethargy,  trivial  deviations 
from  usual  habits  of  talking,  defect  in  articulation,  or  any  devia- 
tions from  the  usual  mental,  sensorial,  or  motorial  functions/^ 

Dr.  Winslow,  though  fully  insisting  on  the  very  intimate  and 
immediate  relation  which  subsists  between  brain  and  mind,  is  far 
enough  from  being  a  materialist.  He  is  a  decided  believer  in  an 
immaterial  principle  or  soul,  quite  distinct  in  its  nature  from  every 
thing  cor])oreal,  though  always  acting  in  concert  with  the  afieo- 
tions  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  and  dependent-  on  them  for  the 
exercise  of  its  functions  to  an  extent  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy 
to  limit.  On  the  ontological  question,  What  is  mind  f  he  justly 
remarks  that  we  are  at  fault :  "  Have  we  any  knowledge  of  its 
nature,  clue  to  its  seat,  ac'curate  idea  of  its  mode  of  action,  or 
anything  approximating  to  a  right  conception  of  its  essence  P 
"VVTiat  are  the  modifications,  tlie  metamorphoses,  organic  or  fime- 
ti(jnal,  which  the  vital  principle  and  nerve-force  undergo  dming 
their  passage  through  the  excjuisitely  organized  and  highly  vas- 
cular cineritious,  or  vesicular  brain-structure  P  How  docs  the 
occult  mental  principle,  behoved  by  physiologists  to  be  evolved  or 
eliminated  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  become  so  mjrstcrionsly 
and  marvellously  changed  fi'om  nerve  to  mental  force^  and  rice 
rorsd  in  the  hemispherical  ganglia  P  What  is  the  rw  nervosa  of 
Ilaller  ? — what  is  the  vis  vitce  ?  Are  we  not  obliged  to  confess 
our  ignorance  of  the  ultimate  principles  of  vitality  as  well  as  of 
intelligence  ?  If  our  ignorance  of  healthy  physical  conditions  is 
80  profound,  is  it  practicable  for  the  psychological  inquirer  to 
arnve  at  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  mmd  when  disturbed  and 
disordered  by  disease  P    Have  not  all  the  c£Ebrt8  hitherto  made  to 
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solve  the  mystery  connected  with  alienation  of  thought  proved 
utterly  unproductive  of  any  scientific  results?  Is  there  any  theory 
of  insanity  yet  propounded  from  the  bench,  taught  in  the  schools, 
or  registered  in  our  text-books,  which  will  bear  the  test  of  meta- 
physical analysis,  or  stand  the  ordeal  of  strict  medical  or  l^al 
criticism  P  Let  us,  then,  with  a  spirit  of  humiUty,  fully  acknow- 
ledge the  extent  of  our  iterance  of  subtle  abnormal  mental 
phenomena,  as  well  as  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  healthy  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind/' 

While  the  author  repudiates  the  attempt  to  elaborate  a  special- 
theory  of  insanity,  he  lays  considerable  stress  on  the  fact  of  the  close 
resemblance  that  exists  between  many  forms  of  mental  alienation, 
and  the  state  of  the  brain  and  mind  during  sleep  and  dreaming, 
lie  thinks  there  is  a  remarkable  analogy  between  these  classes  of 

5 psychical  phenomena.  Sir  W.  Hamilton  observes:  "When  roused 
rom  the  transition-state  intermediate  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
wo  find  ourselves  conscious  of  being  in  the  oommenoement  of  a 
dream,  and  the  mind  is  still  able  to  lollow  out  the  train  of  thought 
to  a  point  where  it  connects  itself  with  certain  actual  perceptions; 
we  can  still  trace  imagination  to  sense,  and  show  how,  departing 
from  the  last  sensible  impressions  of  real  objects,  the  fancy  proceeds 
in  its  work,  distorting,  falsifying,  and  perplezinff  these,  in  order  to 
construct  out  of  their  ruins  its  own  grotesque  edifices.'^  Instances 
are  adduced,  from  various  sources,  oi  problems  solved,  and  abstract 
questions  of  philosophy  seen  through,  m  dreams.  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
is  said  to  have  thus  solved  a  mathematical  problem:  Condorcet,  in 
a  dream,  traced  out  the  final  steps  of  a  calculation  which  had 
puzzled  him  in  the  dajiime :  Coleridge  composed  the  poetical 
tragnient,  "Kubla  Khan,'*  in  sleep  which  had  overtaken  him  while 
reading  "  Purchases  Pilgrimage."  Coimt  Lavalette  was  asleep 
one  night  when  the  clock  of  the  Palais  de  Justice  awoke  him  at 
twelve.  He  heard  the  gate  open  to  relieve  the  sentry,  and  then 
fell  asleep  again,  and  had  a  most  horrible  dream  of  dcurkness,  and 
an  ominous  sound  of  cavalry  and  horses  all  flayed,  presenting  the 
most  ghastly  and  terrific  appearance.  The  wails  of  women  and 
inarticulate  groanings  filled  the  air.  The  grim  and  bloody  forms 
cast  frightful  looks  on  Lavalette  as  they  passed.  He  awoke  again, 
and  his  repeater  when  struck  told  him  that  the  terrible  phantas- 
magoria had  lasted  only  ten  minutes,  though  he  believed  it  in  his 
dream  to  have  lasted  five  hours.  "How  closely,'*  adds  our  author, 
"  do  these  phenomena  resemble  those  automatic  operations  of  the 
intellect  observed  in  insanity  P  In  the  latter  conoition,  the  rapi- 
dity as  well  as  the  loss  of  volitional  power  over  certain  trains  of 
thought,  are  significant  and  characteristic  symptoms.  How  oft^ 
is  all  idea  of  duration  obliterated  during  the  continuanoe  of  this 
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disease,  the  patient  appearing,  aflcr  many  months  and  sometimes 
years,  to  awaken  as  it  were  out  of  a  fearful  and  troubled  dream  ; 
the  healthy  ideas  that  had  occupied  the  mind  a  short  period 
preriously  to  the  accession  of  the  insanity  suggesting  themsehTS 
to  the  cxjnsciousness  with  all  the  freshness,  rividness  and  force  of 
recently  received  sane  impressions,  contemporaneously  "wiih  the 
restoration  of  reason  to  its  healthy  supremacy." 

01'  the  strange  and  fearful  illusions  attendant  on  mental  aber- 
ration, abundant  exanij)k\s  are  given.  A  lady,  who  aftorwanls 
haj)i)ily  recovered,  imagined  for  eleven  montlis  that  she  was  in 
hell,  and  that  ever}'  ])ers<m  near  her  was  a  deril  come  to  torment 
her.  A  professi<mal  gentleman,  who  also  idtimately  recovered, 
thought  everj'thing  he  ate  and  dnmk  was  drugged  or  poiscmed, 
and  this  for  nine  months  before  his  wife  noticed  anything  wrong 
alnrnt  his  mind.  He  bet^am(»  at  last  so  jmssessed  with  this  idea 
that  he  nearly  star\'ed  himself,  and  it  was  necessary  to  ndmiuL<tcr 
nourishment  to  him  by  the  stomach-pump  during  many  monthfli 
A  lady  of  refined  mind  and  delicate  fiHi'hnf^  was  haunted  e«>Dti- 
nually  with  tlu?  most  Revolting  imagi»8  and  ideas,  which  rendered 
her  life  a  buixlen,  and  which  she  said  on  her  recover)"  drove  her 
to  des]>eration.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  delusions  of  a  disi>r- 
dered  brain  and  mind ;  in  order  to  have  a  just  appreciation  of 
them,  the  extended  details  of  cases,  some  of  whicii  are  tcrriUe 
enough,  nmst  Ix;  read  as  given. 

Under  the  head  of  "Anomalous  and  Masked  Affections  of  the 
Mind,"  our  author  remarks  that  mental  disorder  ofti^n  shows  itai4f 
at  a  very  earlv  ])eriod  of  life:  "  Drndtnl  paroxysms  have  oocuiTcd 
in  young  cliildren  when  at  scIkk)],  and  in  more  advanced  pcrsuos 
whilst  at  college'."  One  patient  manifi»ste<l  decided  8\'mptom9  at 
ten  years  of  age.  At  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  a  public  8ch(M)l«  appa- 
rently well ;  l)ut  at  thirty  insanity  again  discovered  itself.  M.  Esquinjl 
attests,  in  his  *'  Dirfionnfurr  drn  Scwures  Jledicaivs,**  that  ne  v 
**  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  existing  caases  of  insanitv  do 
not  act  Jibriijitly,  excej)t  when  ]»atients  art*  strongly  predispoKiL 
Almost  all  tilt'  nisan(>  i>xhibit,  In^fore  their  disiMise,  some  alteratkos 
in  their  functions  which  commi'nced  many  years  previously,  and 
evi'u  in  infancy.  Tlu?  greater  j)art  had  con>^sions,  cephalalgii, 
colics,  or  cramps,  constipation,  or  other  in*egularitic8.  8c\'eiml  had 
been  the  s|)«»rt  of  vehement  and  angry  pit*^<tions ;  some  had  had 
an  extravii^^ant  iniai^inatiun;  otliers  were  excessivelv  obstiliatp; 
some  had  iMi-n  voi«l  of  nmnil  eiierg}',  timid,  fearful,  iiroaohrtc; 
indifferent  to  everytliini:.  With  tlies(>  dis|)ositions,  a  mere  aeo- 
dental  cau^e  is  sutHeirnt  to  make  the  insanity  break  out."  HMtflTi 
I3urroii<:lis.  Spurzheim.  and  others  our  author  informs  ua,  halt 
recordeil  casrs  of  insanity  o<.'curring  under  eleven  yean  of  wfjti 
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Esqulrol  treated  two  children  of  eight  and  nine  years,  and  a  girl 
of  fourteen,  all  labouring  under  mama ;  and  mental  disease  seems 
undoubtedly  more  frequent  in  childhood  than  is  generally  supposed. 
Not  only  hereditary  tendency,  but  ill-directed  education  also  plays 
an  important  part  m  its  production.  We  have  often  reflected  on 
the  ignorance  respecting  nervous  disorders  in  young  people,  which 
is  too  frequently  evident  in  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses. 
No  doubt  epilepsy,  or  subsequent  insanity,  may  be  encouraged  and 
developed  by  mattention  to  symptoms  which  all  who  have  the 
care  of  youth  should  he  able  to  recognize.  Bad  ventilation,  which 
is  very  common  indeed  in  all  private  schools,  male  and  female, 
over-excitement  of  the  brain  by  too  ^eat  a  demand  on  the  atten- 
tion, the  absence  of  sufficient  exercise,  and  the  want  of  proper 
breaks  and  intervals,  may  produce  a  state  of  brain  and  mind  which 
is  put  down  to  duncehood,  when  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  far 
other  causes,  if  a  dunce  means  a  volimtarily  stupid  child.  We 
ourselves  know  a  case  in  which  a  boy  at  school  was  dull,  absent, 
listless,  suflering  imder  headaches,  and  apparent  temporary  loss 
of  consciousness :  his  schoolfellows  used  to  point  and  laugh  at  him, 
and  the  master  was  so  ignorant  and  unobservant  that  he  allowed 
all  this  to  go  on  till  the  poor  boy  was  sent  back  to  his  sorrowing 
mother  a  confirmed  epileptic,  and  we  fear  he  so  remains.  The 
most  crying  evil  of  schools,  whether  for  boys  or  girls,  among  the 
middle  classes  (and  we  do  not  mean  to  exclude  m)m  the  remark 
many  upper  middle-class  schools)  appears  to  ns  to  be  the  igno- 
rance of  the  principles  respecting  the  laws  of  health,  and  the 
means  of  preserving  it. 

Tlio  contrasts  to  former  dispositions  which  the  character  often 
assumes  in  mental  aberration  are  remarkable:  the  cautious,  we 
are  informed,  become  reckless ;  the  economical  become  extravagant 
and  prodigal ;  the  communicative  sullen ;  the  neat  in  dress  become 
dirty  and  careless ;  the  timid  brave ;  the  kind  and  gentle  are  now 
rude  and  insulting ;  the  benevolent  become  parsimonious ;  the 
religious  neglect  the  ordinances  of  religion ;  the  keen  man  of 
business  takes  no  part  in  his  affairs,  and  will  not  even  converse 
alxnit  them.  Nevertheless,  "  in  many  instances,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  normal  or  healthy  mental  irregularities  of 
thuuglit,  passion,  appetite,  and  those  deviations  from  natural 
conditions  of  the  intellect  clearly  bringing  those  so  affected  within 
the  legitimate  domain  of  pathology."  Are  there  any  unfailii^ 
diagnostic  s}Tnptoms  by  means  of  which  we  may  detect  these 
p.scudo  fonns  of  mental  disorder  with  sufficient  precision  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  they  result  from  diseased  cerebral  conditions  P 
The  difficulty  is  allowed  to  be  great.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  now  many  years  deceased,  got  into  terrific  paroxysms 
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of  fury  after  making  an  electioneering  speech.  lie  seems  to  have 
been  liable  to  this  excitement,  yet  he  was  not  mad :  he  used  to 
cure  his  paroxysms  by  drinking  off  a  pint  of  wine,  which  probably 
overcame  the  morbid  cerebral  action,  and  so  allaved  the  excite- 
ment.  A  lady  was,  unfortunately  for  her  husband,  given  to 
violent  paroxysms  of  j)a*isi<)n,  in  which  she  used  to  seize  his  hair 
and  tear  out  haudfuls  by  the  roots.  "This  prjor  fellow,"  says  Dr. 
Wiuslow,  "  has  often  come  to  me  in  great  distress,  l)eseeehing  me 
to  protect  him  fn)ni  her  acts  of  insane  violence.  She  was  clearly 
disordered  in  her  mind ;  but  we  [Dr.  "Webster  and  himself]  could 
not  detect,  in  our  examination  of  her,  e\idence  sufficiently  con- 
clusive to  justify  as  in  signing  a  medical  certificate  authorising  her 
being  placed  under  control,  and  it  was  felt  that  nothing  oould 
legally  bo  done." 

C>f  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  atmosphere  on  the  nervoas 
B)'stem,  we  have  the  following  curious  illustrations : — "  In  some 
C(»nditinns  of  nervous  disorder,  the  slightest  meteorological  changes 
givi?  rise  to  singular  alternations  of  desi)ondency,  despair,  hoiiCy 
and  joy ;  so  completely  does  the  mind  succumb  to  iihj-sical  influ- 
en(;es.  I  have  known  a  person  subject  to  attacks  of  suicidal 
melancholy  during  the  prevalence  of  a  cold,  blighting,  dcptvaedns 
east  wind,  who  a])peared  happv,  contented,  and  free  trom  all 
desire  to  injure  himself  under  otfier  and  more  genial  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere.  An  Italian  artist  could  never  reside  a  winter  in 
England  without  the  distn\»4sing  idea  of  self -destruction  repeatedly 
suggesting  itself  to  his  morbidly  distressed  mind.  I  have  known 
natives  of  France,  accustomed  fi^om  early  life  t4>  the  buoyant  air 
and  bright  azure  sky  of  that  couutr)-,  sink  into  pn>fomid  states  uf 
mental  despondency  during  the  earlier  ]K'rio<ls  of  the  wiiitor  season, 
if  compelletl  to  n.\sido  many  weeks  in  lioudim.  A  military*  man. 
suffering  fi-om  severe  mental  dejection,  was  in  the  habit  of  prome- 
nading backward  and  forwanl  in  a  Ci*rtain  track,  towards  evvninr, 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  tt>wn  in  wiiich  he  resided.  When  be 
walkinl  A>;*/r//;v/j!*,  his  face  front(Hl  the  east,  when*  the  sky  was  huD^ 
with  black,  as  was,  alas!  his  iNNir  huiI.  Then  his  grief  prcawwi 
doubly  and  heavily  upon  him ;  \iv  was  helploss  and  iu  deep  uespair; 
but  whrn  he  turmil,  with  his  countenance  towards  the  west,  when* 
the  S4.'ttin<^  sun  left  behind  a  h:ilo  of  gh»ry  and  l»eautiful  orewD^^f 
red,  his  happini'ss  again  returned.  Thus  he  walked  backward  acJ 
fgrwani,  with  and  without  hi»pf,  alternating  U'tween  joy  and 
mehiucholv,  ec>taev  and  ;rrief,  in  ol»edience  t4)  tho  bandul  and 
benign  intluence  of  the  e:i-t«Tn  and  western  sky  I  To  this  flid 
extent  art'  the  function^  of  tlif  nervous  system  and  the  npcratJoM 
of  the  niiu'l  uinhr  the  4loniiiii>>n  of  ordinarv  physical  lawa." 

Uf  l)i\  \ViiLs!oN\'s  &en>e  ol  the  res{)ousibdity  of  his  pmfeHM 
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a  psychological  ph^dan,  and  of  the  diffioultiea  and  aiudetiea 
wliich  must  often  beset  the  path  of  one  who  is  called  on  to  pro- 
nounce upon  so  serious  a  matter  as  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  a 
patient,  we  have  evidence  in  tho  following  passage:  "  The  position 
of  a  psychological  espert  is  oa&  not  to  be  ambitiouslv  coveted. 
In  cases  of  alleged  insanity,  he  is  occasionally  compiled,  when 
elucidating  in  courts  of  law  the  phenomena  of  mental  derange- 
ment, to  enunciate  principles,  as  a  pioneer  of  truth,  in  advance  of 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  tlio^o  who  sometimes  examine,  autl 
often  severely,  unjustly,  criticise  and  caluraoiato  him.  When 
giving  evidence  on  scientific  points,  he  is  occasionally  and  una- 
voidably obliged,  in  the  expresBiou  of  his  opinions,  to  go  oounter 
to  what  are  termed  the  "  guncrally  received"  notions  on  tho 
subject  of  insanity.  If  it  be  his  desire,  in  imitation  of  certain 
dilHtanti  psyehologiats,  to  sail  with  the  popular  breeze,  and  to 
pander  to  the  opinions  of  the  vulgar,  by  muking  his  views  of 
insanity  square  with  those  oixliuarily  entertained  by  the  non- 
professional, psychologically  uiifducated,  and  mtdically  inexpiTi- 
cnccd  part  of  the  community,  bis  tusk  is  a  facile  and  an  easy  one ; 
but  if  he  forms  a  just  estimate  of  his  position  as  a  lover  and  culti- 
vator of  science,  and  posaeeaes  a  phdosuphic  appreciation  of  his 
re.iponsiblo  vocation  aa  a  citizen  of  tho  State,  physician,  and 
medical  jurist,  and  is  resolved  not  to  yield  one  inch  of  ground  in 
his  honest  exposition  of  acientitic  truth,  in  deference  to  popular 
fallacy,  or  in  slavish  obedience  to  ignorant  abuse  and  uolsy  clamour, 
he  must  expect  to  pay  the  pennltii-"  :iit;ii'iiiii!,'  Ii>  lus  i\liihitioii  of 
moral  courage,  and  tirm  and  unflinching  adherence  to  the  path  of 
public  and  professional  duty.  He  may  be  maligned,  nusrepre- 
sonted  and  traduced,  for  adopting  this  honourable  principle  of 
conduct,  but  the  cause  he  has  espoused  must  eventually  triumph 
over  all  difficulties  temporarily  obstmctii^  its  steady,  onward,  and 
advancing  jirogress." 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Conscioosness"  there  is  much  that  is 
instructive  to  all  readers.  The  author — whose  mind  is  evidentiy 
deeply  imbued  with  the  views  which  the  Christian  revelation 
toadies  us  to  take  of  tho  condition  of  human  nature — ^has  here 
introduced  a  variety  of  refiections  and  remarks  which,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  his  volume,  arc  eminently  calculated  to  be 
useful.  He  justly  observes  that  a  neglect  of  tho  practice  of  self- 
inspection  and  self-interrogation  is  a  serious  imperfection  in 
mental  discipHnc.  "If  we  were  closely  to  scrutinize  the  fathom- 
less mysteries  of  the  inner  mental  life,  and  fearlessly  analyze  the 
naturo  of  tlie  terrible  conceptions  that  occasionally  throw  their 
dark  phnutasmiil  shade  across  the  anxious  and  troubled  breast, 
what  a  melancholy,  degrading,  and  profoundly  hii  mi  bating  revcla- 
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tion  most  mon  would  have  to  make  of  tho  dark  oomers,  secret 
recesses,  and  hidden  creviocs  of  tho  human  heart !  If  this  self- 
examination  were  fmthfully  and  honestly  executed,  it  would  cause 
tho  best  and  fairest  creature  to  shudder  with  terror  at  the  possi- 
bility of  such  ideas  ever  intruding,  into  tho  soul's  solemn  sanctuary. 
What  mind  is  alleged  to  be  so  pure  and  untainted  that  has  not 
been  disposed  to  }ield — ^when  the  reason  and  moral  sense  has,  alas! 
been  transiently  paralysed,  and  God's  grace  ceases  to  influence  the 
heart — ^to  the  seauction  of  impuro  thought,  lingered  with  apparent 

Sleasure  on  the  contemplation  of  physicalljr  unchaste  images*  or 
clighted  in  a  fascinating  dalliance  with  criminal  thoughts?  What 
heart  has  been  at  all  times  free  from  malevolent  passion,  rcvengcfiil 
emotion,  lustful  feeling,  unnatural,  and,  alas!  deyilish  impulses? 
Is  not  every  bosom  polluted  by  a  dark  leprous  spot,  corroding 
ulcer,  or  p)rtion  of  moral  gangrene?  Does  there  not  ding  to 
every  mind  some  melancholy  reminiscence  of  the  past,  which 
throws  at  times  a  sombre  tinge  over  the  chequered  path  of  life? 
Wo  may  flatter  our  pharisaical  vanity  by  aflirming  that  we  aro 
exempt  from  these  melancholy  conditions  of  moral  sufFering  and 
sad  states  of  mental  inflrmity,  but,  alas  I  we  should  be  belying 
human  nature  if  we  were  to  ignore  tho  existence  of  such^  thank 
God,  only  tomiH>rar}%  paroxysmal,  and  evanescent  conditions  uf 
unhealtby  thou<^lit,  and  abnormal  phases  of  passion,  which  occa- 
sionally have  been  knoA^Ti  to  cast  tlieir  withering  influence  and 
death-like  shadow  over  the  mind,  blighting,  saddening,  and  often 
crusliing  the  best,  kindest,  and  noblest  of  human  hearts.  Among 
tho  obscure,  and  as  yet  inoxpliciiblo  phenomena  of  diaorderou 
intellect,  stands  prominently  forward  a  conditi<m,  incipient  phase, 
or  pre-existing  abnormal  state,  in  which  the  {mtient,  long  Defijiv 
ho  becomes  or  is  considortnl  actually  insane,  is  fuUy  sensible,  and 
exquisitely  conscioas  of  the  j)redominance  of  certam  morbid  and 
uimatural  states  of  emotion,  i<lea,  and  impulse." 

It  seems  to  have  bi^en  said,  with  some  considerable  degree  of 
truth,  that  no  man  Ls  always  himsrlf.  Every  one  may  be  said  to 
be  mad  Tnore  or  less,  at  least  at  certain  times.  We  little  know  of 
the  moral  volcano  which  may  lie  in  the  brain  under  the  mask  of 
the  most  placid  countenance ! — what  terriKc  struggles  with  them- 
Sieves,  and  with  the  evil  (»f  the  heart,  men  may  be  sometimef 
agonizing  under,  who  are  to  all  ^ibstTvers  patterns  of  Tirtiai\  of 
cahuness,  and  of  appari'ut  di^aduess  to  the  world.  It  is,  however, 
most  instructivi',  most  ronsolin;^  to  all  who  know  what  die 
Christian  conflict  is,  to  Hnd  that  men  whom  we  shonld  haTB 
BUpiMjsed  to  be  ahn» »st  pas>ionKss,  and  living  a  sort  of 
life  of  high  and  ])n>ftiuiid  oniitiin]dation  on  the  most 
subjects,  are  after  all  suhjocttHl  to  the  ordinary  lot  of  all 
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engage  in  the  warfare  against  flesh  and  blood, — against  principali- 
ties and  powers.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  such  a  man  as 
Bishop  Butler  should  have  been  one  of  those  who  suffered  most 
from  this  inward  conflict  P  He  seems  to  have  been  a  pattern  of 
humility,  seriousness,  and  indifference  to  the  world,  so  that  even 
his  own  relatives  never  hoped  he  would  enrich  them  at  his 
death.  It  was  his  remark  when  he  was  promoted  to  Dnrham, 
with  its  then  enormous  revenues,—"  It  would  be  a  melancholy 
thing  at  the  close  of  life  to  have  the  reflection  that  one  had  spent 
the  revenues  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham  in  a  sumptuous  course  of 
living,  and  enriched  one's  friends  with  the  promotions  of  it,  instead 
of  really  having  set  oneself  to  do  good,  and  to  promote  worthy 
men."  He  was,  consequently,  a  munificent  bendfactor  to  chari- 
table institutions.  He  was  so  much  of  a  recluse  that  at  an  earlier 
period,  when  Seeker  had  occasion  to  mention  him  to  Queen  Caro- 
line, she  remarked  that  she  thought  he  was  dead,  and  having  said 
so  to  Blackbume,  he  replied,  "No,  madam,  but  he  is  buried."  He 
seemed  content  to  live  all  his  days  a  lone  and  solitary  Ufe,  and 
was  perhaps  the  last  man  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  find 
recording  of  himself  that  he  was  "  all  his  life  stripling  against 
the  horrible,  morbid,  and  devilish  suggestions,"  which,  he  says, 
"  would  have  maddened  him  if  he  had  relaxed  the  stem  wake- 
fulness of  his  reason  for  a  single  moment  I" 

There  is  little  doubt  that  thousands  of  stories  of  apparitions 
may  be  traced  to  a  mere  subjective  cause,  a  morbid  condition  of 
the  brain,  by  means  of  which  its  own  imaginations  are  projected 
outwards  as  objective  forms.  This  may  occur  either  with  or 
without  actual  and  decided  aberration  of  the  mind  :  the  warning, 
of  course,  should  be  taken  on  their  first  manifestation.  There  is 
a  "  stage  of  insanity,"  says  our  author,  "  in  which  the  patient 
suffers,  occasionally,  most  acutely  from  phantasms.  He  is  quite 
coiLscious  of  the  spectral  illusions  being  dependent  on  a  disordered 
state  of  the  \'isual  and  perceptive  faculties,  often  caused  by  gastric 
and  hepatic  derangement,  and  is  able  to  reason  with  himself,  and 
talk  to  others,  respecting  their  nature  and  origin.  I  have  ofl^en 
been  consulted  by  patients  suffering  from  this  type  of  hallucination. 
These  cases  are  not  difficult  to  cure.  One  gentleman,  for  three 
months,  was  constantly  followed  by  a  terrible  spectral  image, 
resembling  a  brother  who  had  destroyed  himself  whilst  at  sea. 
The  patient  had  previously  complained  of  headache,  great  nervous 
depression,  and  lowness  of  spirits.  He  never  for  a  moment  beUeved 
in  the  reality  of  the  image.  When  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  the 
spectre  took  his  seat  opposite.  If  he  walked  in  the  street,  the 
phantom  was  by  his  side.  When  travelling  by  rail,  the  appari- 
tion was  seated  in  the  same  carriage.    The  patient  was  a  man  of 
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good  strong  sense,  and  disciplined  understanding.     He  was  there- 
fore  comT)etent  to  reason  with  himself  philosophically  in  relation 
to  the  illusion,  and  to  keep  in  check  any  disposition  that,  might 
occasionally  exist  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  tho  spectral  imasc 
He  eventually  parted  company  with  this  phantom,  out  not  till  ne 
had  had  a  severe  attack  of  confluent  small  pox,  which  nearly  proved 
fatal.    In  a  second  case,  a  lady  said  her  life  was  made  wretched  by 
a  similar  illusion  of  the  senses.     She  was  constantly  tortured  by 
gr<)tes(}ue  figures  in  fantastic  costumes.     Theso  phantoms  danced 
round  her  during  the  day,  and  at  night  appeared  about  and  some* 
times  iu  her  bed.     This  patient  never  for  a  moment  believed  in 
the  material  character  of  these  si)ectral  illusions.     She  was  in  the 
habit  of  occasionally  taking  sketches  of  theso  curious  phantasmal 
figures,  many  of  which  I  was  permitted  to  see.     A  worthy  clergy- 
man now  under  my  treatment  is  subject  to  tho  most  singular 
aural  illusions.     Several  years  back  he  had  a  severe  attack  of 
carbuncle  at  the  nape  of  tho  neck.     After  recovering  from  this 
aiFection,  he  began  to  hear  voices  audibly  speak  to  hint.     They 
often   addressed    him   in   AVelsh,   occasionally   using   particuLir 
phrasefi,  idioms,  and  endearing  epithets,  which  he  nad  been  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  in  forty  years  pre^dously,  when  pacing 
court  to  his  wife.    On  one  occasion,  I  asked  him  whether  ho  then 
heard  the  voices  s|)eakiug  to  him  ?     He  replied,  *  Yos»  quite 
distinctly.'     AVhat    are   they   sapng  P     lie   replied,  *  I  would 
rather  not  repeat  the  wonb<,  as  they  arc  not  very  complimentary 
to  yourself.'     They  were  ejaculating,   *  Don't  leave  your  livinff ; 
don't  go  abroad ;  don't  do  what  he  recommends ;  don't  take  the 
medicines  he  im'scribes.'     I  had  endeavoured  to  impress  on  this 
patient's  mind  the  im]M)rtan(re  of  relieving  himself  for  a  time  tram 
])arochial   duty.      I  advisinl   a  continental   tour.     Whaterer  I 
6ug<;e.st4.'(l  fur  the  re-establislmient  of  this  clergyman's  VwJth, 
these*  imaginary  persons  did  their  best  most  uncourteoualy  to 
opiM)se." 

A  most  extraordinan'  histon'  is  narrated,  from  an  Ameriean 
jounial  of  IHO!^  of  a  young  lady  of  It),  who  regularly  saw  spectwa; 
from  1805  to  ISOH,  ]>ruviously  in  or  at  the  time  of  the  aeath  of 
friends.  This  took  phur  in  some  four  or  five  instances.  Theio 
is  nothing  in  the  narrativ(\  as  given,  which  intimates  that  the 
lady  was  tlit'n  insane;  nor  is  anything  staked  by  way  of  acooonting 
for  these  ])hantasms  at  the  tinus  when  they  appeared,  ooiiieiding 
^iith  or  pH't'iMliiig  the  iUiiess  and  de:ith  of  fricuus.  Dr.  Wjadofw 
oilers  no  eninmi'nt  on  this  very  reniurkable  ease  of  hiJlueinatiaiit 
a]i])arently  pr<>]»hrtii',  if  we  ran  rely  on  the  exactness  of  the 
American  narrative. 

Iu  tlio  sta^e  uf  mijrbid  exaltation  talents  are  <»Tliilntffi  fag 
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poetry,  mechanics,  oratory,  music,  drawing,  and  other  suhjects, 
quite  unusual,  inconsistent  with  the  previous  education,  and 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  thought.  Tasso  and  Lucretius 
are  known  to  have  written  their  most  talented  eflfusions  while 
labouring  under  attacks  of  mental  aberration.  A  young  gentle- 
man who  afterwards  became  insane  from  ill-usage  at  school,  had 
never  shown  much  talent  for  arithmetic  and  mathematics;  but 
after  an  acute  maniacal  attack,  developed  extraordinary  calculating 
power,  and  for  several  months  he  was  capable  of  solvmg  problems 
of  a  somewhat  complex  description,  with  wonderful  fSacuity.  But 
after  his  restoration  to  health,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  dulness 
and  arithmetical  incapacity. 

In  the  chapter  entitled  "  Sta^  of  Aberration,"  the  author 
treats  of  the  way  in  which  "  incipient  aberration  may  manifest 
itself  in  the  intellectual,  perceptive,  and  moral  faculties,"  respec- 
tively. A  fixed  idea  is  resisted,  but  the  mind  constantly  Mis 
back  imder  its  tyrannical  influence.  Visionary  impressions  are 
called  up,  and  true  impressions  are  distorted  and  exaggerated, 
and  are  carried  out  to  consequences  which  they  do  not  warrant, 
in  the  estimation  of  a  sound  mind.  Illusions  of  the  senses  haten 
themselves  on  the  imagination,  which  the  sufferer  is  conscious 
have  no  existence  apart  from  himseUl  The  reason  and  the  life  of 
a  patient,  whose  case  is  adduced,  and  who  fell  a  victim  to  these 
illusions,  **  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  saved,  had  timely 
medical  aid  been  obtained  for  his  relief."  Cerebral  as  well  as 
mental  disease  is  often  indicated  in  its  incipient  stage  by  such 
illusions  as  a  "  transient  halo"  around  the  real  objects  oi  sight, 
mistaking  flat  ground  for  chasms  and  precipices,  small  noises  for 
loud  and  harsh  ones,  and  the  like.  Actual  aberration  of  intellect, 
as  well  as  apoplexy,  are  frequently  foreshadowed  by  the  activity 
of  the  depressing  passions,  the  patient  being  affected  with  a  dispo- 
sition to  mdulge  in  vague  and  imdefined  notions  of  approachmg 
evil,  so  as  to  imagine  that  some  dreadfiil  calamity  is  about  to  befal 
him.  A  gentleman  was  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  was  to  be 
tried  for  some  crime,  and  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  the  con- 
trary :  this  delusion  was  the  almost  immediate  precursor  of  an 
attack  of  apoplexy.  Another  apoplectic  patient  was  pursued  by  a 
spectre,  as  he  behoved,  for  many  weeks  before  his  seizure.  Phan- 
tiisins,  and  illusions  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  touch,  sometimes 
precede  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  or  inflammation  of  that 
organ.  Bouillard,  Duchatelet,  and  Martinet,  are  referred  to  for 
cases.  An  eminent  artist  died  of  softening  of  the  brain.  Several 
years  before  the  attack,  disease  of  the  brain  manifested  its  incipi- 
eucy  by  pains  in  the  head,  flashes  of  light,  dimness  of  vision,  and 
dazzling  images  by  day  and  night.  Angels  with  flaming  swords 
seemed  to  blmd  him  by  the  electric  flashes  of  the  blades.    These 
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spectral  forms  were  constantly  varied  without  any  nlleviation  of 
Hls  sufferin*w.  lie  became  totally  blind.  Some  extra  initabilitv 
of  temj>er,  however,  was,  stran«i;e  to  say,  the  <nily  aj)parcnt  mental 
result.  There  was  no  chaiif»;e  in  the  intelhrtual  fuuetion.s ; 
memory,  imagination,  and  judgment,  were  uninipaircKl.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  eyes  of  this  unfortunate  man  presentetl  no 
appearance  of  physical  disease.  lie  died  of  apoplexy.  The 
autopsy  showed  nothing  unusual  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
or  the  humours  of  the  eye ;  but  fluids  occupitKl  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain,  some  ])ortions  of  it  were  destroyea,  others  reduced  to  a 
deliquescent  pulp,  and  the  optic  nerves  had  iK'come  little  else  than 
mere  threads  ol  verj'  soft  consLstence.  In  this  case — for  which 
Dr.  AVinslow  refers  to  a  ])aptT  in  the  "  Medico-Chinirgical  Review," 
by  Dr.  James  Johnsim — it  seems  doubtful  at  what  jn'riod  of  the 
disease  the  softening  of  the  bmin  t<M)k  place,  an<l  whether  the 
serous  etrusion  into  the  right  ventricle  was  the  cause  or  tlie  eonsc- 
quence  of  the  apoj)lexy. 

One  of  the  most  jniinful  and  humiliating  contemplations  in 
regard  to  our  iMM)r  human  nature  is  that  of  the  perversums  of  the 
mond  sense  and  ft^'lings  which  often  attend  the  early  stages  of 
insanity,  and  other  forms  of  cerebnil  disinise.  Tliese  instances 
sometimes  imi)ede  the  course  of  law  and  justice.  "  For  some 
time  j)rior  to  the  devdopnu'iit  of  derangement  of  mind,  or  disease 
of  the  brain,  patients  have  l)een  known  (contrary  to  their  u.<ual 
habits),  to  indulge  in  gross  sensual  exei*sst»s,  to  exhibit  states  of 
monil  dwadence,  weakened  and  ])aralyse<l  volition;  to  bo  guilty  of 
acts  of  private  and  j)ul»lic  indei'ency,  dishoiu»sty,  debauchery*,  and 
bea*«tly  intern j>erance.  These  symptoms  occasionally  exist  for 
years,  before  insanity  has  clearly  dmared  itsc»lf."  Many  examples 
are  given.  I^adies  of  giMxl  family  and  affluence  have  shown  an 
irresistible  propensity  to  j)iUer,  fi*om  shops  where  thev  dmlt« 
eveiTthiiig  tlu'y  eould  lay  their  hands  c»n,  and  eonctml  in  their 
dress.  A  elerk,  holding  a  confid(iitial  {K)sition  in  a  bank,  who 
was  U'lieved  to  be  nio^t  eonsiientious,  and  who  would  always  at 
once  re<'tify  a  tradesman's  bill  when  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
his  own  favour  by  an  uiidereharge,  was  obliged  to  resign  Us 
ap]>ointnient  becausi*  he  was  always  stealing  money  from  tho 
bank,  which  was  .s<MTeted  in  the  lining  of  old  clothes,  apparently 
without  t)u!  intention  of  usiu;^'  it.  1 1  is  mind  aftenK'ards  becanoe 
manifestly  di-^urdered,  and  he  dieil  of  ajniplexy.  Great  thickciUDg 
of  th*'  skull  was  foun<l,  adln-Nions  of  the  dura  mater,  and  Ofmdty 
of  the  araehnoiil.  together  witli  sinne  little  extent  of  softening  in 
tlie  brain,  and  a  elot  nf  extr:ivasit«*d  bl<MMl. 

Dr.  Winslow  thinks  that  acts  of  immorality  are  aomctimoa  the 
first  demonstration  of  insanity.     This  is  altogether  a  reiy  jNunfiil 

I     j        as  vitally  related  to  the  solemn 
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of  human  responsibility,  both  to  God  and  man.  Our  author  justly 
asks:  "Was  the  immoral  offence  the  first  overt  act  of  insamty,  or 
did  the  mind  become  deranged  in  consequence  of  the  dread  of 
exposure,  disgrace,  and  punishment  P"  He  is  inclined,  at  least  in 
one  instance  which  is  detailed,  to  the  former  hypothesis,  especially 
as  for  some  days  previously  to  the  commission  of  the  offence  the 
unhappy  individual  had  been  singular  in  his  maimer,  and  was 
heard  to  complain  of  headache,  and  restless  and  disturbed  nights. 
Of  course  there  must  be  many  cases  in  which  the  most  skilled 
himian  sagacity  will  be  inadequate  to  determine  the  existence  or 
the  amount  of  responsibility  for  actions.  In  these  cases,  as  much 
mercy  should  be  snown  as  is  consistent  with  the  claims  of  society; 
the  rest  must  be  left  to  the  "  Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  who  will 
do  right." 

Among  the  very  numerous  topics  of  deep  and  painful  interest 
which  are  so  ably  handled  in  this  volume,  is  that  of  "  general 
impairment  of  mmd ;"  in  which  a  sort  of  "  precocious  senility** 
may  come  on,  as  the  result  of  anxiehr,  or  the  effect  of  excessive 
and  severe  cerebral  and  mental  stram.  The  mind  is  now  easily 
fatigued.  The  patient  feels  below  par.  His  mind  will  not  work, 
he  cannot  exercise  continui^  of  thought,  and  all  favourite  pur- 
suits become  distasteful.  With  the  weakened  power  of  attention 
the  will  is  enfeebled,  and  the  mind  seems  as  it  were  run  away 
with  by  the  most  casual  ideas  and  circumstances.  Much  instruc- 
tion and  warning  may  be  gathered  from  the  author's  details  on 
this  part  of  his  subject,  in  these  times  of  severe  tax  and  demand 
on  the  brain  and  nerves  of  young  students,  professional  men,  and 
men  of  business.  The  moral,  of  course,  is  to  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  all  the  causes  which  are  known  to  lead  to  such  lamentable 
results.  "  The  principal  of  a  large  academy  of  nearly  sixty  boys, 
a  conscientious  man,  of  anxious  temperament,  was  always  in  a 
state  of  peevish  excitement  lest  he  should  fail  in  the  discharge  of 
the  serious  and  responsible  duties  devolving  upon  him.  His  mind 
was  thus  kept  in  an  unceasing  condition  of  perturbation.  Under 
the  severe  amount  of  cerebral  pressure  and  mental  anxiety,  he  was 
conscious  that  his  mind  was  gradually  fading  away  from  him.  This 
condition  of  mental  impairment  existed  uninterruptedly  for  four 
years  prior  to  the  attack  of  hemiplegia,  which  occurred  shortly 
before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  and  was  associated  with 
softening  of  the  brain."  Other  cases  are  given  of  victims  to  over- 
working of  the  brain  :  no  doubt  they  are  constantly  occurring  in 
the  merciless  business- whirl  of  this  great  city. 

Some  Very  curious  instances  are  narrated  of  "  chronic  modified 
affections  of  the  memory,"  as  connected  with  early  symptoms  of 
brain-disease.  One  patient  anticipated  his  paralytic  seizures  by 
always  forgetting  his  own  Christian  name  previously  to  their 
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approach.  A  gentleman  in  the  incipient  stage  of  white  softening 
ot  the  brain  occasionally  forgot  his  own  name,  and  at  other  times 
his  address,  and  would  stop  strangers  and  say,  "  I  live  so-and- 
so, — what  is  my  name  ?'*  Or,  "  I  am  Sir  So-and-so, — where  do  I 
reside  Y**  An  English  lady,  after  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  was  found  to 
have  lost  the  power  of  spcjiking  Knglish.  She  spoke  only  French. 
This  continued  for  a  month.  '*  An  old  man  forgot  the  names  of 
persons,  hut  api)eared  to  recollect  very  correctly,  every  evening,  a 
remarkable  epoch  of  his  life,  though  it  had  occurred  a  long  time 
pre\-iously.  when  sitting  ^dth  his  wife,  he  imagined  he  was  at 
the  house  of  a  lady  with  whom,  many  years  previously,  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  his  evenings.  lie  would  then,  addressing 
his  ^ife,  say  :  **  Madam,  I  cannot  stop  any  longer  with  you;  fc»r 
when  one  has  a  wife  and  children,  we  owe  them  a  good  example 
I  must  return  home." 

( )u  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  interesting  collection  of  examplcn 
of  vigc^ur  of  mind  in  extreme  old  age.  Cherubini  was  as  brilliant 
in  conversation  as  ever,  at  eighty.  Oosse  composed  the  JV  De^m 
at  seventy-eight.  M.  des  C^uensonnieres  was  fiul  of  conversational 
vivacity  at  a  hundred  and  sixteen.  Ix'roy,  at  one  hundred,  com- 
pos{Kl  a  remarkably  t)eautiful  and  spirited  poem.  Cardinal  do 
Floury  was  prime  minister  of  France  from  the  age  of  sotiity  to 
ninety.  "  Kichliou  died  at  ninetv-three.  A  few  minutes  bef<HV 
his  doiith,  a  lady,  wishing  to  encourage  him,  said :  *  You  are  not 
so  ill  tis  you  would  \\nsli  us  to  believe ;  your  countenance  is  charm- 
ing.' *  What,'  said  he,  \nth  the  utmost  vivacity,  •  has  my  face 
b(H.'n  converted  into  a  mim)r  h* " 

( )ur  readers  will  iKTceive,  from  the  verj'  brief  and  imperfect 
account  we  have  been  able  to  give  of  Dr.  Winslow's  book,  that 
even  the  gi'ueral  reader  mav  find  am])le  matter  to  interest,  as  wdl 
as  instruct  him.  To  the  mcnlical  student,  or  practitioner,  the  volame 
will  prove  a  most  important  and  valuable  collection  of  fects  and 
theones,  from  the  In^st  English  and  Continental  writers,  <m  the 
subjc*ct  of  disease  of  the  bniin  and  mind,  interspersed  as  their 
testimonies  are  with  those  of  the  author's  own  extensive  expe- 
rience. Tlie  ini]>n>ssion  which  all  who  intelligently  peruse  tlio 
l>ook  (*annot  fail  to  n.>eeive  from  it  is,  that  the  author  is  not  <ml]r 
one  of  the  most  eoni]M*ti'ut  physi<'iuns  of  the  age  in  his  own  specific 
department,  but  that  he  is  also  a  man  of  highly  culti^'ated  mind, 
of  huniaiH.'  disposition,  greatly  dis[)osiKi  to  SMUpathise  with  patientB 
who  arc  sufi'crin;;  under  the  most  distressing  affections  which  flesh 
is  hfir  to. — a  man  of  devrmt  and  (*hristian  mind,  and  who  may 
1)0  n-li<Ml  on  for  truthfulness,  lumesty,  and  honour,  in  the 
of  his  pnjfe!>siou. 
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Astronomy  traces  her  genealogy  to  the  oriental  cradle  of  humani- 
ty— to  the  contemplations  and  speculations  of  patriarchs  upon  the 
plains  of  Chaldea.  Primitive  ignorance  may  naye  regarded  the 
heavens  as  the  curtain  of  a  tent  bespangled  with  stars,  spread  over 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  earth;  and  superstition  may  have 
invested  the  heavenly  bodies  with  divine  honour  and  authori^ ;  the 
Persian  may  have  prostrated  himself  in  prayer  before  the  glorious 
Ruler  of  the  heavens  on  the  sunmiit  of  his  pyramidal  fire-tower ;  and 
the  astrologer  prognosticated  the  destinies  of  nations  and  individuals 
from  the  aspects  and  portents  of  the  stars.  The  light  of  science, 
however,  at  length  penetrated  the  atmospheric  veil  of  earth  and 
ignorance,  and  revealed,  to  a  startled  world  the  sublime  knowledge 
of  systems,  suns,  and  satellites,  revolving  in  harmonious  order  and 
undeviating  regularity  in  the  realms  of  space.  The  geocentric 
reluctantly  yielded  to  the  heliocentric  theory  of  the  universe  and  the 
astronomical  discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  GkJileo,  not  without  the 
priestly  opposition  of  the  Popish  Inquisition,  which  scented  heresy 
in  scientific  novelties  apparently  antagonistic  to  the  obvious  declara- 
tions of  sacred  Scriptures.  Can  we  not  quote  the  very  passages, 
urged  those  doctors  of  medisaval  superstition,  which  assert  tnat  '*  the 
earth  is  fixed  on  foundations  that  it  cannot  be  moved  P'*  and  that  the 
sun  stood  still  in  the  heavens  at  the  command  of  Joshua,  the  captain 
of  tho  Lord's  hosts  P  Conflicting  as  these  statements  apparently  are 
with  the  conclusions  of  modem  astronomy,  the  duty  of  constructing 
a  harmony  devolved  upon  the  professors  of  Biblical  criticism.  The 
origin  of  the  rainbow  at  the  period  of  the  Noachic  Deluge,  and  the 
comparatively  insignificant  position  which  our  globe  occupied  in  the 
stellar  system,  were  soon  cited,  canvassed,  and  wielded  in  argu- 
mentative opposition  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  and 
the  scheme  of  Christian  redemption.  We  have  alluded  to  these  dis- 
crepancies as  apparent,  because  we  do  not  pretend  to  arbitrate 
between  the  adherents  of  a  literal,  a  figurative,  and  a  scientific  inter- 
pretation of  the  passages  in  question.  Can  any  man  predicate  with 
certainty,  from  the  language  of  the  Record,  that  the  sun  actually  or 
only  apparently  stood  still  in  the  heavens  P  deny  the  fitct  of  the 
divine  selection  of  the  rainbow  for  the  purpose  of  a  significant  sym- 
bol ?  or  presume  to  maintain  the  "  incompatibility  of  the  Great  Sacri- 
fice" with  the  diminutive  proportions  of  our  terr^trial  system  ?  The 
brilliant  astronomical  discourses  of  Chalmers  may  be  founded  on 
**  two  truisms  and  three  assumptions."  For  aught  we  know  to  the 
contrary,  the  "  Plurality  of  Worlds"  conjectured  by  Plato,  professed 
by  Fontenelle,  Brewster,  and  the  priesthood  of  astronomy,  as  part 
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and  parcel  of  their  astronomical  creed,  and  skilfuUj  rebattod  by 
WhfwcU  in  the  recent  controversy,  may  be  the  dream  of  a  shadow. 
13e  that  as  it  may,  dislK*lief  in  the  Scriptural  Pt»cords  has  bcea 
ori  trill  sited  and  confirmed  bv  the  astn)n4)mical  discussions  to  which 
we  have  briefly  referred ;  and  astronomical  and  Scriptural  harmoniet 
have  hitherto  proved  as  unsatisfactorj'  as  the  GkouHiIoal  and  Scrip- 
tunil,  to  which  we  now  refer  as  a  sixth  cause  of  modem  Neology. 

Dating  its  scientific  ori^n  no  farther  back  tlian  the  beginning  of 
the  tvntury,  Geolog}'  not  only  ranks  amongst  the  popular  science^ 
bnt    finds   cuUivators   and   snp|K)rters    amongst    the  **  great   men 
of  the  time.*'    That  the  physical  structure  of  the  earth  has  asframed 
its   present   form  during  successive  jK'riods,  styled   tho   PrimaiTt 
Secondary,  and  Tertiary,  i>revious  and  preparatory  to  the  historic 
c{>och,  which  dates   from  the   creation  of  humanity,  4,0* JO  years 
(accortling  to  the  received  chronolog)*)  before  the  Chnstian  era,  is  the 
incontestable  fact  proclaimed  by  the  priesthood  of  Geology,  and  con- 
firmed  by  *'  The  Testimony  of  the  Uo(*kH."    Discoveries  such  as  these, 
which  burst  like  a  new  n*velation  upon  the  vision  of  motlern  Chris- 
tendom, are  already  familiar  as  househohl  words.     The  features, 
flora  an<l  fauna,  therefon»,  chanu*teristic  of  these  n»speetive  periods, 
need  nnt  Inr  purticuhiHy  n^fernnl  to  in  this  place.     The  concessions, 
however,  wliich  the  Christian  advocate  has  lx?en  finally  compelled  to 
make  on  (ieolo^ical  evidenci\  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  according 
to  the  ratal o^'ue  of  Hugh  Miller,  fall  to  Ix^  repstereil  by  us;  anil 
they  an'  as  follows: — 1.  The  un.satisfactoriness  of  all  previous  har- 
monics In-twccn  the  Mos;iic  an«l   Geologic  rectmls.     2.  The  non* 
occurn-ncc  of  a  catjisti-ophic  |x»riojl  at  the  Adam ic  creation.     3.  The 
non-iiitHMluction  of  physical  death  at  the  A  dam  ic  creation.     4.  The 
non-natiinil  sign i fi cat iini  of  the  six  days  of  Genesis.     .V  The  non- 
litcndity,  or  non-historicjibu'ss,  of  the  Genetic  nn-iinl  (chaps,  i.,  ii.) 
And   ♦».  The  non- universality  of  the    Noachic   Deluge.     With   the 
exception  of  a  few  I'cclesiastical  co11eagiu>s  and  admiring  discipicw, 
"The  Testimony  of  the  i{o<"ks  "  has  U'cn  universally  stamped,  like 
all  its  prc<h'ccssors,  with  unsati^fact4)riiiess,  and  appropriately  sty hnl 
the  Millcrian,  instead  of  the  Mosaic  vision  of  creation,     ^«hall  we 
then  «*arve  ril'f'nln^  nui^  ujion  **  The  Testimony  of  the  Rocks,**  fae^ 
cause  it  has  dissolved,  upon  cross-examination,  into  "the  baseleM 
fabric  j)f  a  vi^itni  r"     lly  no  means.     Delete  the  "  Mosaic  vision,*' 
andextnw't  the  "two  Kec«ird>/'  "  Palaeontology*' and  the"  Noarhian 
I)eluL:«'"are  left   Khind  to  U-ar  ample  testimony  to  the  utility  of 
the  newest   of    the  s«-ieTices.      First,  then,  what    do  the   facta  of 
Palaef»iit«>1«»iry  :Ltt4'st  r     The  incalculable  antiquity  of  the  earth;  tlie 
universal  reJLrn  of  «leath,  as  wrll  as  the  nnilx)rmitv  of  the  laws  of 
natiu-e  (luriiii;  the  whole  palaeniitoloirit^al  <*<mrse  of  time,  and  far 
implit-atiou  the  non-occiirniice  of  a  "blank  chaotic  gap  of  deatli 
and  <larkne>*s  "  at   tin*  cnation  of  Ailam.  ami  the  partiality  of  tba 
Noa<*hian  DeliiLt*.     Siicji  an-  the  sci«'ntiti(*  n*veIations  imparted  by 
*'  tin*  newest  ot'  ilie  >ciiiict-, "  to  the  "old  tlutdoi*j*  ;'*  and  what  ai« 
the  theoloLrical  problemb  bturtcd  fur  solution  by  these  geological  di 
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Qoety  followH  hard  upon  tlie  heels  of  qaeiy.    Does  Moses 

determine  the  antiquity  of  the  earth  or  the  length  of  the  day  in  the 
record  of  creation,  or  not  P  Was  chaos  local  or  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  world  P  Contemporaiy  with  Adam  or  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  first  period  of  the  Pre-Adamite  world  P  Does 
the  reign  of  animal  death,  anterior  to  the  Adamio  creation,  militate 
against  the  dogma  that  "  the  mortal  taste  of  that  forbidden  tree 
brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  onr  woe,"  or  not  P  A  single 
glance  will  oonTince  the  veriest  tyro  either  in  geology  or  theolo>:ry 
that  each  qneation  presents  a  nodvg  vindice  dignun,  and  our  limits 
will  not  admit  even  of  an  essay  towards  their  solution.  "  The  facte 
of  Palaeontology  must  be  accepted,"  is  the  uncompromising  tone  uf 
the  geologist,  "and  leaves  us  now  no  choice  whatever."  Isttiereany 
court  of  appeal  then,  we  ask^fhim  the  conclusions  of  the  geologbt  ? 
Certainly  not.  So  long  ns  he  restricta  himself  to  tho  office  of  inter- 
preting the  record  of  the  rocks,  we  accept  his  geological  testimony. 
Bat  when  he  ventures  out  of  his  own  proper  walk,  trenches  njMiu 
the  sphere,  and  ossames  the  fiinctions  of  the  philologist  of  the 
Mosaic  record,  wo  at  once  class  him  with  the  theologians, — such  sm 
Calvin,  Turretine,  Heidegger,  and  the  Doctors  of  Salamanca,  who 
challenged  the  discoveries  and  oonclasions  of  Colncnbua  and  Coper- 
nicus, and  reject  his  philological  testimony.  *  To  the  philologisi, 
then,  we  do  appeal ;  and  what  does  philology  attest  respecting  ihti 
interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  record?  The  comparative  modernity  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  earth  (dating,  according  to  tjie 
received  chronology,  about  6,000  yaara  ago),  if  not  of  the  universe ; 
(he  introduction  of  death  posterior  to  tlie  Fall ;  the  dominion  of 
darkness,  disorder,  and  chaos  prio;-  to  tin-  lirat  (iiioml  ]  driv's  crea- 
tion ;  tho  origination  of  the  pre-^riif  i-nn^tinitinii  nf  ilu>  crtvlh, 
ton-cstrial  and  celestial,  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  and  rational,  in 
Bi.v  days  of  twenty-four  hours'  duration,  and  the  nniversalitj  of  the 
Noachian  Deluge  : — such  are  the  conclnsiona  tendered  by  philology, 
as  well  as  tho  old  theology,  to  the  newest  of  the  sciences,  and  the 
world  at  large ;  and  we  nave  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact  that 
doctors  differ  upon  all  the  topics  claiming  discussion  in  connection 
wifh  this  vextdigsimiis  Jocks.  The  only  fact  which  seriously  militates 
Against  the  creed  of  Christendom,  is  the  prevalence  of  physical 
death  in  the  Pre-Adamite  world ;  for,  as  it  is  written,  "As  by  one 
man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin,  and  so  death 
passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  (or  in  whom)  all  have  sinned."  And 
yet  n-hon  we  regard  the  proclamation  of  the  curse  and  consequences 
of  the  Fall,  not  as  legislative,  bat  simply  declaratory  annooncementa 
of  the  everlasting  law  of  the  universe :  when  we  consider  that 
Christians  are  not  relieved  from  the  so-called  conseqnences  of  the 
Fall,  viz.,  physical  dissolution,  under  the  remedial  system  of  Chris- 
tianity :  when  we  reflect,  moreover,  that  moral  and  spiritual  death 
dissolved  tho  bonds  of  human  and  Divine  love — the  spiritual  union 
which  naturally  existed  between  the  Father  and  the  children  of  prim- 
eval humanity — the  restoration  and  re-nnion  of  which  is  accomplished 
vnr..   H-.  2  3 
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by  the  Christian  religion,  we  at  least  do  not  deBpair  of  the  eoBBtmo- 
tion  of  a  geological  and  theological  harmonj. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  philosophical  and  historioal  orirai  of 
modern  Neology ;  and  although  the  present  aspect  of  modem  Chm- 
tendom  has  been  incidentally  allnded  to  in  the  oonne  of  our  prerioni 
remarks,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  refer,  with  all  due  brevity,  to  tlis 
probable  consequences  of  these  neological  and  innovatoiy  opanioni. 

The  distinction  between  Neology  proper  and  improper— ^tha  fomMr 
constituting  orthodoxy  and  the  latter  heterodoxy — ^mnjit  neoeMuily 
be  maintained  by  theological  no  less  than  by  phuoBOpbioal  inqniran 
after  truth.  Keference  has  already  been  made  to  nnmerotis  eocls- 
siastical  innovations,  doctrinal,  governmental,  and  liturgical,  adapted 
and  sanctioned  by  tiie  reformed  and  reforming  ohnrchea  of  modem 
Christendom,  since  the  period  of  the  Beformation.  But  who  shaD 
pretend  to  point  out  the  t&nniinua  ad  quem  t  If  ever  pnblic  opinioii 
arrived  at  unanimity  on  any  absorbing  topic  pertaining  to  tha 
common  weal,  most  undoubtedly  that  result  has  been  attained  in  tha 
universal  anticipation  of  a  cOMixa  CBisis,  corresponding  to  the  general 
expectation  preceding  the  advent  of  Jesus  Cluiat.  Sospenee  ia  tbe 
epigraph  visible  on  the  brow  of  universal  humanity,  waiting  fiir  the 
iUnov^ncnt  of  the  Divine  tragedy.  The  following  qnotaiaon  ftem 
Arnold's  Correspondence  expresses  the  deep  oonviotion  of  every 
shrewd  and  sagacious  student  of  universal  history  (for  we  mvrt 
exclude  our  modem  minor  prophets,  who  predict  the  end  of  the  world 
in  1867,  from  the  category)  : — "I  believe  that  *the  day  of  the  Lord' 
is  coming,  i.e.,  the  termination  of  one  of  the  great  dtoircf  of  tha 
human  race  ;  whether  the  final  one  or  not,  that  I  believe  no  created 
being  knows,  or  can  know.  The  termination  of  the  Jewish  omt 
in  the  firsb  century,  and  of  the  Boman  oIwk  in  the  5th  and  6th, 
were  each  marked  by  the  same  concurrence  of  nft1»mifaftfl^  wan, 
tumults,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  &c. ;  all  marking  the  time  of  one 
of  God*s  peculiar  seasons  of  visitation.  And  aooietj  in  Europe 
seems  going  on  fast  for  a  similar  revolution,  out  of  which  Chrui^i 
Ch'rch  will  emerge  in  a  new  position^  purified^  I  trusty  and  Mbremgtkemed 
hij  tlic  destruction  of  various  eartJUy  and  evil  muturea  thai  have  eor- 
riijpted  it.** 

Pi'esuming,  then,  that  we  are  approaching  the  termination  of  acycBe 
uLwv,  '^sundry  superstitions  and  snperannuationa,*'  to  adopt  tha 
language  of  Isaac  Taylor,  must  necessarily  be  thrown  off  dmring  the 
^*  si  fling  process"  maugurated  by  modem  Neology;  and  the  first 
consequence  we  specify  is  The  Revision  of  the  Sagbid  ScEiPTUBBa. 
Notwithstanding  the  pious  horror  and  dread  of  innovation  eaqpreaaed 
by  ecclesiastical  conservatives,  the  extreme  deairableneBs  of  the 
revision  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  has  been  generally  agreed  upon 
during  the  recent  controversy,  "for  the  purpose  of  silencing  cavillerei 
and  of  giving  satisfaction  to  pious  and  learned  Ghriatians."  But 
the  method  of  canying  it  into  accomphshment  ia  a  taak  of  no  ordi> 
nary  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
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2.  The  Curtailment  of  the  Creeds  and  Confissiohs  of  Chris- 
tendom. That  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  and  the  XXXTX.  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  authorized  standards  of 
Protestant  doctrine  throughout  Britain,  Europe,  and  America,  are 
at  once  the  result  of  a  gradual  process  of  formation  and  of  a  com- 
promise, are  incontrovertible  fsuots,  easily  authenticated  by  a  refer* 
ence,  e.g.^  to  Hagenbach*s  ^'  History  of  Doctrines,''  "  The  History 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly,"  &c.,  and  the  theological  controversies 
of  the  age,  waged  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  church.  Framed 
as  is  every  clause — with  the  addition  of  extempore  contemporary 
notes  and  explanations ! — for  the  specific  purpose  of  disclaiming  the 
heterodoxy  of  present,  past,  and  future  controversies,  We  have  no 
intention  either  of  subjecting  the  motley  mass  to  critical  dissection, 
or  removing  the  chronic  tumours  and  excrescences  which  have  swollen 
into  such  huge  and  monstrous  disproportions.  The  only  argument 
in  favour  of  their  perpetuation  has  been  practically  disproved  by  a 
long  course  of  experience — their  signal  failure  to  accomplish  either 
doctrinal,  governmental,  or  liturgical  uniformiiy.  Even  on  the 
comparatively  unimportant  point  of  ecclesiastical  government,  the 
formulas  of  admission  into  the  Church  and  ecclesiastical  offices  are 
still  as  stringently  enforced  as  in  the  age  of  the  Beformation.  How 
long  shall  this  notorious  ''superannuation"  survive  its  practical 
repeal  ?  When  shall  the  Protestant  formularieK  be  superseded  fay 
the  Christian  ''  form  of  sound  words  " — ^I  believe  that ''  Thou  art  tb 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God  P" 

8.  Tue  Abolition  of  National  Chubgh  Establishmimts.  The 
existence  of  national  churches  forms  one  of  the  strongest  barriers 
in  the  way  of  "  the  restoration  of  belief,"  in  accordance  with  the 
original  institutions  of  Christianity;  an  assertion  ratified  by  the 
co-existeuce  of  Popery,  Puseyism,  and  Puritanism,  and,  we  may 
add,  Parkerism,  and  perhaps  Pantheism,  within  the  pale  of  the 
national  Church  of  England.  The  monstrous  fact  is  quoted  and 
supported  by  a  reference  to  a  similar  state  of  matters  under  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  in  favour  of  their  cosmopolitan  scheme  of 
comprehension,  by  the  Cambridge  Essayists  and  Oxford  Reviewers. 
Have  tliey  forgotten,  however,  that  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Esscncs,  were  formed  in  the  Jewish  Church  during  the  latter  stages 
of  national  existence — the  puling  x)eriod  of  second  childhood — ^the 
evil  epoch  of  mumbling  mummeries,  mammonism,  and  martyrdom? 
And  are  they  prepared  to  accept  the  obvious  inference  that  the  ano- 
malous and  factious  condition  of  the  Anglican  Church  attests  the 
dotage  and  decrepitude  of  a  decadent  institution  ?  The  inference 
is  as  irresistible  as  the  progress  of  Civil  and  Beligious  Liberty, 
divinely  sworn  to  redress  the  extant  political,  ecclesiastical,  and 
social  grievances  which  tax  the  heads  and  gall  the  hearts  of  heaving 
humanity.  That  a  national  ecclesiastical  institution  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  founders  of  Chiistiamty,  is  based  on  principle,  upon 
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the  Theocratic  polity  sanctioned  during  the  Mosaic  diBpensatioB,  ind 
directly  opposed  in  all  its  details  to  the  model  chnrdies  of  primitive 
Christianity,  are  propositions  which  meet  with  Tinanimons  assent  hy 
every  one  who  recognizes  the  new  and  not  the  old  oovenant  as  the 
nltimate  standard  of  Christian  appeal.  And  without  dwelling  upon 
a  topic  which  has  received  practical  illustration  from,  the  ezperienoe 
of  the  unendowed  churches  both  in  Britain  and  Amerieay  we  simplj 
append  the  extract  of  a  speech  embodying  withia  a  short  oompsaB 
the  gist  of  the  voluntary  controversy,  delivered  by  a  Protestsnft 
doctor  at  the  recent  commemoration  of  the  Tricentenary  of  the 
Reformation  in  Edinburgh : — 

"  Church  Establishments — establishment  of  it  by  the  civil  maps* 
tracy,  by  the  power  of  his  sword,  either  in  the  way  of  mskmg 
exactions  for  its  support,  or  suppressing  what  he  in  bis  spirituil 
supremacy  judges  to  be  inimical  to  its  spiritual  interestB  !  The  dogma, 
as  stated  in  the  First  Scottish  Confession,  stands  thus : — *  To  Imigs, 
princes,  rulers,  and  magistrates,  we  affirm  that  principally  and  moct 
cheerfully  the  conservation  and  purgation  of  the  religion  apper- 
taineth,  so  that  not  only  are  they  appointed  for  civil  policy,  bnt  slm 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  true  rcUgion,  and  for  suppressing  cyf 
idolatry  and  superstition  whatsoever.     And,  therefore,  we  confesi 
and  avow  that  such  as  resist  the  supreme  power,  doing  that  which 
appertaineth  to  this  charge,  do  resist  God's  ordinance,  and,  therefore, 
cannot    be   guiltless.*      So  testified  John  Knox.      But   consider, 
especially,  the  improvement  made  in  the  testimony  by  the  West- 
minster divines,  at  what  is  called  the  Second  Reformation.     '  The 
civil  niagisti*atc  may  not  assume  to  himself  the  administration  of  the 
word  and  sacraments,  or  the  power  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  yet 
he  hath  authority,  and  it  is  liis  duty  to  take  order,  that  unity  and 
peace  be  preserved  in  the  Church,  that  the  truth  of  Grod  be  kept  pme 
and  entire,  that  all  blasphemies  and  heresies  be   suppressed,  all 
corruptions   and  abuses  in  worship   and  discipline  prevented  or 
rcforniod,  and  all  the  ordinances  of  Grod  duly  settled,  administered, 
and  observed.     For  the  better  effecting  whereof,  he  hath  power  to 
call  synods,  to  be  present  at  them,  and  to  provide  that  whatsoever  is 
transacted  in  them  be  according  to  the  mind  of  God.*     What  is  the 
Scriptural  authority  they  quote  for  all  this  ?     Not  one  word  of  the 
New  Testament,  except  at  that  point  where  they  assign  to  the  civil 
mapfistracy  the  power  to  call  synods  in  the  way  of  tiding  order  for 
tho  heaven-commissioned  spiritual  work.    They  quote  these  words : — 
'  And  when  Hei'od  had  ^fathered  all  the  chief  priests  and  scribes 
together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be  bom.'     Was 
there  ever — I  do  not  mean  subjectively,  as  if  there  had  been  malice 
in  their  own  hearts,  but  objectively  as  an  idea — ^was  there  ever  a 
more  jHirnn-^e  hlosphoiniiirj  of  LioiVs  vvril '/  that  the  conduct  of  this 
tymnt,  bent  on  the  stnmgliug  of  the  infant  Redeemer,  should  be 
instanced  as  an  inspired  authority  for  Church  supervision  by  the 
civil  power !    It  is  indescribably  horrible.    And  for  that  other  point, 
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in  which  they  assign  power  to  him  to  take  order  that  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  religion  be  observed,  they  instance  for  authority  the  words 
of  2  Chronicles  xv.  13 — *  They  entered  into  a  covenant  that  whoever 
would  not  seek  the  Lord  Grod  of  Israel,  should  be  put  to  death, 
whether  small  or  great,  whether  man  or  woman.*  I  denounce  the 
doctrine  and  system  of  our  reforming  ancestors  on  the  subject  of  the 
ci\'il  magistrates*  power  in  religion,  as  being  not  only  unscriptnral, 
but  violently  anti-scriptural — as  violating  the  kingly  prerogative  of 
Christ — as  violating  the  liberties  of  his  Church — as  violating  the 
natural  rights  of  conscience,  as  perpetrating  abuses  in  the  Church, 
instead  of  rectifying  them,  as  impeding  the  progress  of  the  Church, 
instead  of  aiding  it — as  inundating  the  Church  with  worldliness,  and 
quenching  its  spirituality — as  cherishing  a  Diotrephan  class  of  men, 
who  treat  with  hauteur  brethren  who  are  immeasurably  oftimes  more 
worthy  than  themselves  by  every  measure,  whether  of  morality, 
piety,  or  well-doing — as  a  principle  which  is  the  grand  obstruotive  of 
Christian  harmony ;  which  in  our  own  country  was  once  tyrannical 
and  cruel,  and  which,  as  now  modified  by  advanced  dvilisafcion,  is 
mean  and  mercenary;  which  is  the  grand  cause  of  the  present 
distraction  and  perplexity  of  our  commonwealth,  and  which  abroad 
throughout  Europe,  after  having  for  many  weary  centuries  of  turmoil 
and  oppression,  of  imprisonment  in  cells  of  injustice,  of  martyrdom 
at  the  stake,  of  bloody  wars,  of  expelling  the  gospel  from  countries 
into  which  it  had  entered, — is  now  perplexing  the  whole  of  the 
civUised  world,  and  threatening  us  with  a  universal  cataclysm  of 
humanity  !*** 

The  only  other  probable  consequence  deserving  mention  is  the 
Reorganisation  of  the  Christian  Chubch  and  Society — ^the  full  and 
final  consummation  of  all  the  progressive  tendencies,  civil  and  social, 
as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  characteristic  of  the  present  transition 
period.  Did  the  bigoted  Hebrew,  sitting  in  Moses'  seat  at  the 
advent  of  Christ,  we  wonder,  ever  dream  that  the  synagogpie  was 
divinely  destined  to  form  the  model  and  basis  of  the  new  and 
universal  Kingdom  of  God,  the  establishment  of  which  was  the 
sum  and  substance  of  his  earnest  and  perpetual  prayer  P  Be  that 
as  it  may,  all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  construction  of  the 
Christian  Church  were  selected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  decadent 
Jewish  institutions.  The  most  superficial  student  of  Sacred  Scripture 
must  notice  that  the  venerable  patriarchs  who  dispensed  justice  at 
the  gates  of  the  city,  took  the  seats  of  "  the  elders**  in  the  synagogae 
on  the  holy  Sabbath,  formed  the  Ecclesiastical  Executive,  conducted, 
as  we  say,  the  pubHc  worship  of  God,  publicly  read  and  commented 
upon  "  the  Holy  Writings** — ^in  a  word,  acted  in  the  capacity  at  onoe 
of  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  public  speakers  in  the  Jewish  s^rnaffogne 
(or  popular  church) — the  combination  of  offices  co-existmg  m  the 
"  Royal  Priesthood**  of  Christianity,  a  fact  candidly  acknowledged 
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by  an  Anglican  arcbbiHliop.  That  Lnther  origrinaUj  based  the 
Protestant  Reformation  on  tbo  doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood 
is  asserted  by  G^ervinus,  but, "  di'cading  another  Muiister,'  he  finallr 
cRtablislied  the  episco])a1inn  orders  and  ecclesiastical  castes,  which 
asHiniilato  the  Protestant  to  the  Papist  Chnrch.  Directly  opposed. 
however,  as  is  the  existence  of  a  "  Diotrephan  class,  who  look  with 
hautenr  npon  brethren,"  both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  Christianitr. 
their  extinction  may  be  anticipated  with  as  great  certainty  as  the 
abolition  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  And  can  any  one  donbt  that  the 
"  royal  priesthood"  of  Christianity  will  assert  and  vindicate  their 
religious  liberties,  and  ultimately  wield  the  powers,  privileges,  and 
prerogatives  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  and  public  8]>eakers,  belonging  to 
tliem  by  '*  divine  right"  in  "  the  Church  of  the  future  K'  For  a  long 
period  these  divine  powers,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Christian  Chnrch  was 
concerned,  lay  in  a  state  of  dormancy  and  torpidity.  We  say  divine 
powpi's,  for  powers  they  are,  designate  them  as  men  may  :  "  facnities," 
"  endowments,"  or  "  gifts,"  divinely  l)e8towed  on  each  member  of 
the  Christian  brotherhood  for  the  execution  of  a  special  purpose,  for 
the  fulfilment  of  a  ])eculiar  mission,  in  the  political  no  less  than  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sphere  of  human  action.  The  recognition  of  the  fact, 
and  the  p(»rformance  of  the  related  dutv,  forms,  indeed,  one  of  the 
most  notorious  "  signs  of  the  times."  I'ho  present  period  has  been 
briefly  styled,  "the  era  of  missions/' — missions  home  and  foreign, 
missions  to  Konian  Catholics,  coast  missions,  working  men's 
rhiirches,  open-air  prt^sirliing,  ragged  schools  and  reformatories, 
nsyliuns  and  peiiitoTitiarios,  aiul  last,  not  least,  Sabbath-schook. 
Christian  missions,  charitable  and  l^enevolent  institntions,  we  find  sll 
of  them,  whose  agents  aiv  drawn,  in  the  groat  majority  of  instances, 
from  the  memlxTsliip,  not  of  tlio  *'holy,"  but  of  the  human  ministiy 
— not  from  an  oriler,  but  fi-om  society — not  from  a  class,  but  from 
the  community.  The  ijuestion  f<»rces  itself  upon  our  notice,  what 
connexion  do  the  present  Christian  Hevivals  bear  to  the  resurrection 
of  their  Christian  agt^ncics  and  instnimentnhties  r  Most  undoabtcdlr 
they  are  i*elated  to  each  other,  as  ant«*cedent  and  consequent.  8haU 
we  traduce  these  ^Miiymen*'  and  '*  evangelists,"  av$ptaiwfH  6ypd^t^mrm 
Kol  i^u7rraiy  men  un-otficed  and  unch'rieal  like  the  Christian  apostles* 
as  false  toa^'hers — agents  unlearned,  uiuiuthorised,  and  nnacovdited 
of  God  and  man,  who  are  usuq>ing  the  rirrhts,  and  claiming  admis- 
sion  into  the  priest's  off  let*  for  a  bit  of  bread  ?  Or,  shall  we  hail  the 
appearance <>f  these  modem  pn)phets  and  f  vange lists,  as  the  saootasois 
of  prophets  and  a]»ostles.  who  su]ip]emented  the  deficiencies. 
dtMiouneed  the  nogliirenc^eH,  and  finally  superseded  the  neoesuCr  of 
the  .h'wish  priesthood  ?     Wc  speak  to  wise  men.     Jndge  ve. 

>Ve  brintr  <uir  i-emiirk^  to  n  eon  el  union  by  wishing  Qod-spesd  to 
all  thost*  civil.  ecclesia*<ti<-nl,  and  social  tendencies,  which  shall  issae 
in  duo  time  in  the  coimuninintion  so  devoutlv  to  be  wished  ■•  the 
cf-orifanis.'ition  of  tlic  Chrisiinn  Cimrrh  and  iSocietv. 
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THE   CONVERSION   OF   THE   WORLD, 

It  would  be  highly  presumptnons,  nay  it  woTild  b€^  utterly  tBAse^  to 
assert  that  Chiistians  generally  did  not  entertain  the  doctrine  ot 
Divine  inflaence.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  their  yiews  are 
very  clear  in  reference  to  it.  Many  give  to  it  a  general  theo- 
retical  assent,  who  are  far  from  allowing  it  to  be  ftathftilly  and 
practically  exhibited  in  their  lives ;  and  not  a  few  are  inclined  to 
ascribe  many  of  its  effects  to  mere  moral  influences.  But  if  it  be 
true  to  the  extent  that  it  has  been  ordinarily  understood,  and  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  preparation,  stability,  and  final 
glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  no  semblance  of  a  reason  can  be  found 
for  the  silence  which  is  frequently  observed  concerning  it.  As,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  it  be  not  true,  or  if  it  require  certain  limitations 
and  modifications,  ingenuousness,  regard  for  truth,  and  the  well-being 
of  the  Church  demand  an  explicit  avowal  of  the  reasons  for  the  same. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  the  agency  of  the  Holv  Spirit  is 
not  excluded  from  the  work  of  conversion,  even  when  they  assert 
that  the  word  alone  produces  conviction  in  the  mind.  They  found 
the  justness  of  their  remark  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  in  the  word, 
and  acts  upon  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  efficacious,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  which  the  heart  manifests  towards  it.  But 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  understand  this,  since  the  word  remains 
the  same  both  before  and  after  conversion.  Nothing  has  been  added 
to  it ;  no  difficulty  has  been  taken  from  it ;  no  additional  light  has 
been  cast  upon  it.  The  man  observes  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
tnith  to  which  he  has  listened  a  hundred,  perhaps  a  thousand  times 
before,  without  any  practical  effect ;  and  now,  when  least  expecting 
it,  his  attention  is  seriously  arrested,  and  he  yields  himself  un- 
reservedly to  its  influence.  Subsequent  examination  by  no  means 
removes  the  difficulty,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  truth  has  con- 
verted him.  For  he  can  trace  no  new  revelation  in  the  word,  and  he 
can  detect  no  other  effect  than  what  he  might  have  expected  to 
witness  at  any  former  period  of  his  historv. 

The  fact  is.  that  the  force  of  moral  motive  is  not  sufficient  of  itself 
to  ])roduce  this  radical  change,  otherwise  those  whose  judgments  are 
continually  convinced  of  the  truthfulness  of  Christianity,  and  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  their  assent  to  its  claims,  would  submit  their  kearU 
to  it  sooner  than  they  do.  Hence,  if  we  ascertain  the  secret  of  their 
present  opposition,  we  shall  be  able  perhaps  to  detect  the  agency  by 
which  it  can  be  removed.  Observe,  then,  tne  way  in  which  the  heart 
of  a  sinner  must  bo  operated  upon  in  order  to  draw  out  his  sjrmjA- 
thies  towards  God.  His  disposition  is  naturally  opposed  to  God.  He 
rejects  the  persuasions  of  the  motives  to  holiness.  He  will  not 
sui:»mit  to  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  him  to  love,  fear,  and 
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reverence  his  Maker.  But  we  know  that  he  ought  to  do  so  ;  we  are 
convinced  that  his  own  reason  tells  him  so.  Upon  this  we  found  onr 
appeal,  and  urge  the  truth  upon  his  attention  and  belief.  This  is  til 
that  we  can  do.  This  is  all  that  we  are  required  to  do.  But  who  is 
not  aware  that  he  may  still  refuse  to  obej,  and  that  in  every  instaaoB 
in  which  his  conversion  is  delayed,  he  has  in  fact  rejected  the 
evidence  and  the  power  of  the  truth  p  Whatever,  then,  may  be  the 
character  of  the  motives  which  are  presented  to  his  notice  and  nrsed 
upon  his  acceptance,  his  nature  will  remain  nnimpressed  till  another 
agency  works  upon  his  heart  and  reduces  its  enmity.  The  motives 
themselves  are  not,  therefore,  imperfect,  bnt  the  man  is.  The  monl 
govcramcnt  of  God  is  not  defective,  but  the  subject  is.  We  are  &iifl 
shut  up  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Spirit  alone  can  change  the  heirt, 
by  removing  the  enmity,  by  disposing  the  affections,  and  by  direct- 
ing the  will  to  such  employments  as  are  consistent  with  the  natnra 
and  destiny  of  the  soul. 

The  truth  of  these  observations  is  singularly  illustrated  in  the 
liistory  of  the  preaching  of  our  Lord  previous  to  the  ontponringof 
the  Spirit.  The  wisdom  and  closeness  of  his  appeals^  instead  of  pro- 
ducing conviction,  seemed  only  to  increase  the  hardness  of  the  heart. 
Though  he  taught  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the  Scribes ; 
though  that  authonty  was  acknowledged  and  felt ;  and  thongh  his 
enemies  were  so  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  statements  as  to  he 
unable  to  ask  any  more  questions,  yet  they  persisted  in  rejecting  bis 
docti'ine ;  and,  fatal  presumption !  ascribed  his  deeds  to  nnworttiy 
motives.  Bnt  when  the  Spirit  was  poured  out,  thousands  became  the 
subjects  of  the  truth,  believed  in  it,  and  were  saved.  The  disciples 
were  furnished  with  superhuman  influence  to  effect  the  oonversioii 
of  the  world ;  and  were  appointed  to  exert  it  whenever  an  occasion 
sei-ved.  But  though  their  ministry  was  backed  with  the  exerdse  of 
a  most  exti*aordinary  and  miraculous  agency,  multitudes  failed  to 
be  converted,  and  died  in  the  general  ruin  that  soon  after  came  upon 
tlieir  city. 

Bnt  if  tlie  tnitli  itself,  as  propounded  by  faithful  and  earnest  men, 
be  inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  oi  this  grand  design,  much 
more  so  must  1x3  that  wliich  is  denominated  its  civilizing  inflnence. 
For  though  it  be  true  that  the  grosser  forms  of  impietj,  soch  as 
atheism  and  infidelity,  are  removed  by  the  exercise  of  reason,  hj 
the  study  of  nature  with  the  help  of  Revelation,  and  by  the  benign 
influence  of  benevolent  and  Cliristian  institutions, — ^yet  with  all  the 
outward  appearance  of  conformity  to  religions  principle,  and  with 
all  the  semblance  of  a  nominal  Christian  community,  there  may  be 
as  deep,  settled,  and  rooted  a  dislike  to  the  regeneratii^  truths  of  the 
(fospel,  as  in  a  nation  where  they  have  altogether  been  treated  as  a 
fable  and  a  dream.  It  is  in  vain  that  we  look  for  the  absence  of  im- 
moi'ality  and  vice  among  those  who  acknowledge  this  civilizing 
influence.  Tlieir  deeds,  though  much  more  subtle  in  their  character, 
are  frequently  as  barbarous  and  injurious  as  those  which  obtain  in 
countries  whore  the  Gospel  is  not  known.     Though  thej  profiMS 
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their  belief  in  the  virtaes  and  graces  of  the  Christian  religion,  yet 
thej  manifest  a  singalar  dearth  of  heayenlj-mindedness,  meekness, 
patience,  forbearance,  and  love.  In  short,  no  greater  enemies  to 
the  tmth  of  Christ  can  be  foond  than  those  who,  whilst  they  declare 
themselyes  to  be  the  snbjects  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  are  neverthe* 
less  aliens  at  heart,  and  bitter  opponents  to  virtue,  when  their  incli- 
nations or  interests  prompt  them  to  gain  a  selfish  end.  If  we  wonld 
seek  an  illustration  of  this,  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  strange  outrages 
which  have  been  committed  upon  other  countries;  in  the  unjust  and 
cruel  exactions  which  have  been  made  to  support  tyranny  and  pride; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  ancient  Parga,  in  the  merciless 
and  unjustifiable  surrender  of  the  rights  of  others  to  an  implacable  foe. 
There  is  not  a  mind  that  reflects  for  a  moment  upon  the  records  of 
history  but  must  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  statements.  Its 
annals  breathe  out  slaughter,  devastation,  and  plunder.  Chicanery, 
intrigue,  plots,  and  conspiracies  darken  almost  every  page ;  and  the 
black  catalogue  of  crimes  seems  to  be  fathered  by  the  burlesque  of 
religion.  Now  all  this  has  been  enacted  in  a  nominal  Chnstian 
country,  and  frequently  under  the  pretence  of  a  Christian  motive. 
It  is  a  dreadful  picture  of  human  nature,  and  certainly  argues  very 
little  in  favour  of  the  civilizing  influence  of  the  Gospel,  when  viewed 
apart  from  the  operations  of  the  Spirit. 

We  are  aware  that  some  may  ^umphantly  refer  to  the  present 
signs  of  the  times  as  indicative  of  a  more  humane  and  principled 
exhibition  of  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  But  a  nearer  inspection 
into  the  causes  of  this  change  will  elicit  a  result  (in  reference 
to  the  mere  professors  of  Christianity)  equally  as  unsatisfactory  as 
that  which  existed  in  more  troublous  times.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
Gospel  has  a  civilizing  influence ;  but  then  it  is  only  through  the 
medium  of  those  who  have  received  it  into  their  hearts.  The 
nominal  or  theoretical  Christian  does  not  extend  its  generous  influ- 
ence. Divine  agency  may  overrule  his  habits  and  opinions,  so  as  to 
cause  them  to  work  together  with  other  things  in  the  production  of 
good ;  but  the  influence  which  he  exerts,  separately  considered,  does 
not  produce  this  eflect.  Indeed  the  contrary  might  naturally  be 
expected ;  for  he  is  either  more  careful  to  advance  liis  own  secular 
interests,  than  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  benefit  of  his  neighbour, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Church ;  or  he  wagii  a  polemical  war- 
fare against  those  who  difier  from  hun  in  opinion,  and  if  he  dared, 
would  consign  his  opponents  to  the  faggot  and  the  flame,  or 
to  some  other  species  of  misery  equally  charitable  and  corrective. 
There  is  nothing  that  the  formalist  dreads  more  than  vital  godliness; 
and  there  is  nothing  which  the  mere  controversialist  dislikes  more 
than  the  rapid  extension  of  principles  to  which  he  is  opposed. 

But  still  it  may  be  asked  to  what  principle  is  the  present  quiescent 
state  of  the  Chnrch  and  the  country  to  be  attributed ;  for  even  the 
nominal  Christian  community  contribute  of  their  substance  and 
energy  for  the  support  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  must  therefore 
be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  agency  by  which  the  well-being  of 
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Bodefcy  is  promofced  t  In  answer  to  this  it  will  not  be  at  all  neoes- 
sary  to  advert  to  the  motiTes  which  indnee  many  to  act  in  this  direo- 
tion,  thongh  in  not  a  few  instances  their  pnriiy  might  reasonal:^^  be 
miefltioned ;  nor  is  it  requisite  to  speak  of  the  ^Mihion  of  gmrng 
tiiat  is  in  Yogne,  which  prompts  many  to  extend  their  charity  bfr> 
canse  of  the  names  by  which  certain  lists  are  headed.  These  things 
wonld  account  for  much  of  the  apparent  cessation  of  hostility ;  but 
by  no  force  of  reasoning  conld  they  be  made  to  proTe  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  spirit  of  opposition,  were  an  occasion  to  arise  that 
wonld  admit  of  its  exercise. 

Bejecting  then,  for  the  moment,  reasons  like  these,  it  may  be  wi^ 
to  glance  at  the  relations  which  these  persons  sustain  to  the  Church, 
and  which  the  Church  sustains  to  them.  There  is  evidently  an 
approximation  to  uniformity  of  procedure  on  both  sides.  With 
reference  to  the  Church,  this  charge  may  be  considered  as  merdy 
assumptive.  But  its  truthfulness  will  appear  if  the  strict  and  abso- 
lute character  of  the  duties  of  Christians  are  contrasted  with  their 
present  pursuits.  They  are  commanded  to  be  perfect,  even  as  their 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  perfect.  They  are  required  to  denounce 
all  unworthy  motives;  to  oppose  avarice,  pride,  voluptuousness,  and 
formality ;  and  to  refuse  acquiescence  with  the  customs  and  Trm-rtwHi 
of  the  world.  But  is  it  not  notorious,  in  too  many  instances,  thai 
even  those  whom  we  believe  to  be  the  disciples  of  Christ,  are  found 
to  be  resorting  to  methods  of  increasing  their  number,  power,  and 
authority,  by  appealing  to  passions  and  principles  which  are  by  no 
means  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Christ ;  and  that,  too,  under 
the  plea  of  being  all  things  unto  all  men  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they 
lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  being  a  pGcuUar  people,  but  are  found 
among  the  haunts  of  humble  or  of  fashionable  dissipation,  pleading  as 
their  excuse  that  religion  will  lose  all  its  attractive  power  if  they  are 
too  rigid  and  exacting  in  its  observance  ?  There  can  be  no  aovan- 
tage  gained  by  glossing  the  discrepancy.  It  admits  of  an  absolute 
demonstration  that  the  Church  unbends  too  much  to  the  world; 
and  that  the  world,  because  of  her  laxity,  feels  no  awe  or  aversion 
whenever  her  stem  and  inflexible  purity  is  proclaimed  from  her 
pulpits  or  by  her  pen.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  two  classes  would  be 
much  more  distinct  than  they  are.  The  wall  of  separation  would 
be  much  more  cleAy  defined  ;  and  the  power  of  purity  would  ex- 
cite equally  as  much  opposition  now  as  in  the  days,  of  Bunyan, 
Baxter,  and  Howe,  or  of  Whitfield  and  Wesley. 

No !  men  are  not  changed  in  their  natural  feelings  towards  the 
Gospel.  The  objection  to  its  absolute  supremacy  is  as  strong  now 
as  it  was  in  the  time  of  our  Lord's  appearance  upon  the  earth.  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,  that  the  Church  looks  for  the  adoption  of  her  prin- 
ciples by  the  world,  through  a  limited  conformity  to  its  spirit  and 
practices.  The  end  has  uniformly  failed  whenever  such  expectations 
have  been  raised ;  and  has  even  been  inverted  in  contradistinction 
to  them.  It  would  be  a  singular  anomaly  if  it  were  not  so  ;  for,  in 
spite  of  injunctions  to  the  contrary,  men  almost  always  take  their 
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standard  of  action  from  human  conduct  rather  than  IVdm  moral 
principle;  and  jud^,  think,  and  act  accordingly.  Hence  the 
failure  which  arises  m  connection  with  a  preached  Gospel,  when  the 
conduct  of  the  expositor  is  inconsistent  with  his  profession.  Besides 
which,  as  Christians  are  more  prone  to  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  world  than  of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  to  imitate  the  procedure 
of  the  world  rather  than  the  example  of  Christ,  they  are  mnch  more 
likely  to  forego  their  own  principles  than  to  induce  others  to  forego 
theirs ;  and  they  need  to  be  sustained  by  a  power,  superior  eren  to 
the  principles  themselves,  to  prevent  so  fatal  a  result.  It  is  because 
of  this  liability  to  depend  upon  a  false  standard  that  we  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  Divine  influence  to  fortify  their  minds  in  danger, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  a  power  by  which  to  overcome  tempta* 
tion. 

But  if  Christians  are  thus  exposed  to  danger,  what  must  be  the 
condition  of  those  who  have  never  received  the  truth  into  their 
hearts,  and  who  have  only  given  an  intellectual  assent  to  it  P  It 
cannot  bo  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  conform  to  the 
world,  or  that  they  should  be  ready  on  all  occasions  to  advance 
reasons  for  their  conduct.  Still  the  question  recurs  in  reference  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  conformity  to  the  Church  also,  and 
requires  a  distinct  solution. 

it  is  well  known  that  early  associations,  education,  and  general 
custom  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  minds  of  men,  and 
that  the  form  of  i*eligion  is  taught  them  almost  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  reason  and  think.  In  our  country  especially  this  system 
prevails  to  a  very  great  extent.  It  is  considered  indecent  and  dis- 
reputable for  children  to  grow  up  without  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures.  Parents  are  supposed,  even  by  the  world,  to 
be  singularly  remiss  if  they  neglect  this  branch  of  their  children's 
education.  But  notwithstanding  this  apparent  zeal  for  religious 
instruction,  what  are  the  results  in  reference  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  existing  community  ?  With  a  considerable  amount  of  general 
information  upon  religious  doctrine,  with  many  prejudices  fostered 
and  matured  in  favour  of  a  certain  class  of  religious  tenets,  and 
with  abundant  sources  for  correct  opinion  on  the  right  hand  and  on 
the  left,  how  do  they  comport  themselves  in  relation  to  this  matter? 
They  hold  the  truth  perhaps,  but  they  hold  it  in  unrighteousness. 
They  freely  admit  its  correctness  and  beneficial  tendency,  but  they 
esteem  its  eflbcts  to  be  of  a  general  and  naiimial  rather  than  of  a 
particular  and  personal  character.  And  when  they  come  to  mingle 
in  society,  they  are  prepared  to  consider  themselves  as  sufficiently 
competent  to  settle  how  far  religion  should  actuate  their  own  lives 
as  well  as  the  lives  of  others.  Infidelity  and  gross  impiety  would 
shock  their  notions  of  propriety,  but  subordinat-e  acts  of  immoraliiy 
they  sparingly  reprove.  Scandalous  and  blasphemous  productions 
of  the  press  would  excite  their  horror,  perhaps  rouse  their  indigna- 
tion ;  but  refined  and  ingenious  theories,  though  possessing  infidel 
tendencies,  produce  no  alarm.     And  so  long  as  the  outward  deport- 
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ment  is  regalated  by  prudence,  and  the  man  docs  not  commit  him- 
self to  any  palpable  act  of  vice,  he  may  pass  very  well  for  a  Chrintiaa. 

It  is  to  this  cause,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  that  the  present  state 
of  forbearance  may  be  traced  which  nominal  Christians  manifest 
towards  the  Church.  Far  from  fmding  any  ostensible  occasion  for 
ribaldry  and  persecution  against  her  members,  they  seek  to  araO 
themselves  as  much  as  they  can  of  her  systems  of  philanthropy,  and, 
with  apparent  zeal  for  the  poor,  found  hospitals  and  benevolent  in- 
stitutions for  their  individual  and  collective  l)enetit.  But  with  all 
this  approximation  to  uniformity  of  pnictice,  there  is  nothing  more 
certain  tlian  the  existence  of  a  deep-rooted  dislike  to  the  self-denying 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  which  would  easily  find  vent  were  the 
fashion  of  professing  religion  exchanged  for  one  similar  to  that  which 
obtained  in  the  Court  of  the  licentious  Charles.  Puritanism,  as  it 
is  called,  is  no  more  an  object  of  complacency  now  than  it  was  in 
the  latter  days  of  Milton ;  and  it  is  only  to  bo  fully  and  faithfully 
exhibited,  to  call  down  the  sneer  and  contempt  of  the  self-righteou 
soul. 

AVhat,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  has  the  mere  civilizing  influence  of 
Christianity  done  ibr  society,  or  what  can  it  do  to  improve  its  condi- 
tion apart  from  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  ?  The  increase  of  the  know- 
ledge of  its  formula',  and  of  its  general  character  and  design,  may 
tend  to  widen  the  intellectual  vision  of  man;  but  it  never  can,  and 
never  will,  n*form  his  heart.  It  may  give  him  mental  superioritr 
over  th(>  inhabitants  of  barbarous  and  uncultivated  district*  where 
the  Cfospcl  is  not  known,  but  it  will  not  check  the  influence  of  his 
passicms  when  once  they  are  roused  to  malice  or  revenge.  He  is  still 
at  enmity  to  (jlod  by  wicked  works,  and  cannot  be  expected  to 
manifest  the  lovely  and  amiable  characteristics  of  the  Christian.  He 
may  Ih^  attached  to  his  friend,  or  even  to  his  neighboor,  but  he  will 
not  !tn't:  his  enemy,  or  jn'aif  for  them  that  despitefnlly  use  and  ill-treat 
him. 

If,  then,  neither  the  power  of  the  truth  as  such,  nor  its  civilising 
influence  is  ca]ml)le  of  effecting  the  conversion  of  the  world,  will 
eahimity  and  trouble  l)e  able  to  pi*oduce  it  ?  The  general  effects  of 
a  public  calamity  aiv  usually  nianift'st  in  nn  unnatural  degree  of 
excitement,  in  bitter  lanientatiuns  and  prostrations  of  the  soul,  and 
in  an  i>arnest  depivcation  of  the  cahiniity  itself.  Sometimes,  too,  a 
nation  when  sutlering  assumes  the  garb  of  mourning,  and  for  a  time 
protesst's  to  linmble  itself  under  the  mighty  band  of  Ood.  But  as 
soon  as  the  scourge  is  n*m(»ved  and  ii>  visible  traces  arc  eflaoed,  the 
bustle  and  activity  of  life  is  iv>nmed  ;  serious  thought  and  oavB  ai« 
banisheil  fnmi  the  miml,  ami  tiu'  world  laughs  and  forgets  as  beibiv. 
Hut  whei-t'fun*  shtaild  we  marvel  at  thisr  The  instmmont  merehr 
by  which  tht>  atlliction  was  producvd  has  been  discussed  and  de- 
plonul ;  nnt  the  pown-  by  wliirli  it  was  wielded,  nor  the  sinAilness  bj 
whicii  it  was  oec^asioneil.  And  natund  (*auses  alone  have  been  soaghi 
to  account  for  it,  when  it  (uigiit  tn  liave  l)ecn  attributed  to  the  direol 
agency  of  (rod.  Or  even  if  this  has  not  been  the  case,  and  th« 
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has  been  traced  to  the  intervention  of  the  Almighty,  and  hnmiliation 
and  confession  of  sin  have  ensued,  an  unchristian-like  fear  is  all  that 
has  been  aroused,  and  the  world  has  been  as  far  from  being  reformed 
as  at  any  former  period  of  its  existence. 

The  same  effects  are  traceable  in  relation  to  individual  cases ;  for 
though  the  heart  be  softened  for  a  moment,  it  is  only  that  it  might 
eventually  become  more  impervious  to  every  external  reforming 
influence.  But  does  not  this  open  to  us  the  secret  of  the  general 
failure  of  affliction  in  converting  men  to  God  ?  One  would  have 
thought  that  nothing  could  more  effectually  soften  and  snbdue  the 
rebellious  nature  of  man  than  calamity,  distress,  or  suffering ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  in  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  the  result  is  quite  the  reverse.  This  may  occasion  our 
surprise,  but  it  accords  with  the  conviction  of  our  judgment  and  the 
experience  of  our  hearts.  Why  it  should  be  so,  we  know  not,  except 
that  the  Spirit  has  not  exerted  his  agency  to  render  the  means 
efficacious,  or  because  his  influences  have  been  resisted.  But  which- 
ever view  is  taken,  the  conclusion  will  force  itself  upon  the  mind  that 
the  severest  calamities  may  befal  mankind,  but  tney  will  not  learn 
righteousness  if  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  be  not  present  to  instruct 
them. 

Admitting,  then,  the  failure  of  such  means  as  these,  will  the  pos- 
session of  secular  power  and  grandeur  accomplish  the  desired  result? 
AVhat  has  been  the  history  of  the  Church  in  past  times?  The 
frequent  defections  of  the  Jews,  even  in  the  zenith  of  their  prosperity, 
arc  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment.  Theirs  were  tne  temple, 
the  sacrifices,  the  law,  and  the  promises.  To  them  chiefly  were 
committed  the  oracles  of  Gt)d.  The  world  was  taught  to  regard 
them  as  peculiarly  favoured  by  the  Divine  Being.  Yet  they  fell  into 
the  j^rossest  state  of  corruption,  and  abandoned  the  pure  and  holy 
Avorship  of  Jehovah  for  the  worship  of  idols,  for  the  most  unprin- 
cipled state  of  opposition  to  His  will,  and  for  the  inculcation  of 
doctrines  wholly  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  economy. 

l^it  passing  through  a  period  of  several  centuries  to  the  time  when 
the  Christian  religion  was  nominally  pre-eminent,  do  we  find  the 
state  of  things  in  any  way  improved  ?  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
condition  of  the  Church  at  the  fourth  century,  when  it  may  be  con- 
sideied  to  have  been  in  its  high  and  palmy  state,  sheltered,  as  it  was, 
by  the  patronage  of  Constantino  the  Great.  "  The  Bishops  assumed 
in  many  places  a  princely  authority,  particularly  those  who  had  the 
gieatest  number  of  churches  under  their  inspection,  and  who  presided 
ovei-  the  most  opulent  assemblies.  They  appropriated  to  their  evan- 
gelical function  the  splendid  ensigns  of  temporal  majesty.  A  throne, 
surrounded  with  ministers,  exalted  above  his  equals  the  servant  of 
the  meek  and  humble  Jesus,  and  sumptuous  garments  dazzled  the 
eyes  and  the  minds  of  the  multitude  into  an  ignorant  veneration  for 
their  arrogant  authority.  The  example  of  the  Bishops  was  ambi- 
tiously imitated  by  the  Presbyters,  who,  neglecting  the  sacred  duties 
of  their  station,  abandoned  themselves  to  the  indolence  and  delicacy 
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of  an  offeminaio  and  Inxorions  life.  The  Deaoons  beholding  tha 
Pi^esbytors  deserting  their  functions,  boldly  usurped  their  righta  and 
privileges,  and  the  effects  of  a  corrupt  ambition  were  aprend  through 
every  rank  of  the  sacred  order."     Mosh.  vol.  1.,  pp.  266,  267. 

'*The  number,  however,  of  immoral  and  unworthy  Christiniu 
began  so  to  increase,  tliat  the  examples  of  real  piety  and  Tirtae 
became  extremely  itiro.  When  the  terrors  of  persecution  were  totnlly 
dispelled ;  wlien  the  Church,  secured  from  the  efforts  of  its  enemiai, 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  prosperity  and  peace ;  when  the  moat  of  the 
bishops  exhibited  to  their  iiocks  the  contagious  examples  of  ano- 
gance,  luxury,  eilbminacy,  animosity  and  strife,  with  otner  Tioes  too 
numerous  to  mention  ;  when  the  inferior  rulers  and  doctors  of  the 
Church  fell  into  u  slothful  and  op])robriou8  negligence  of  the  datias 
of  their  respective  stations,  and  employed  in  vain  wranglings  and 
idle  disputes  that  zetil  and  attention  that  were  due  to  the  cnlton  of 
piety  and  to  the  instruction  of  the  people;  and  when  (to  oompleU 
the  enormity  of  this  horrid  detail)  multitudes  were  drawn  into  th« 
profession  of  Christianity,  not  by  the  ]>ower  of  conviction  and  aig*> 
ment,  but  by  the  prospect  of  gain  and  the  fear  of  punishment, — thin 
it  was,  indeed,  no  wonder  that  tlie  Church  was  contaminated  with 
shouls  of  profligate  Christians,  and  that  the  virtuous  few  were  in  a 
manner  oppressed  and  overwhelmed  with  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  wicked  and  licentious.  It  is  true  that  the  same  rigorooa  pent* 
tenri.'  which  liad  taken  place  before  Constautine  the  Great,  contuincd 
now  in  full  iorcc  against  the  flagrant  transgressors;  but  when  the 
reign  of  corruption  Ix^coines  universal,  the  vigour  of  the  law  jrielda 
to  itri  sway,  and  a  weak  i^xecution  defeats  the  purpoaca  of  the  moet 
salutary  (lisciplino.  Such  was  now  unhappily  the  case ;  the  age  was 
sinking  daily  fn)ni  one  period  of  corruption  to  another;  the  great 
and  the  powerful  hinned  with  impunity;  and  tlio  obscure  and  the 
indigent  felt  alone  (he  severity  of  the  laws.*'  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  the  Church  eoidd  lx>come  an  effective  instrument  in  the 
conver.si(»ii  of  the  world  under  Huch  a  rt^gime  as  this.  But  instanoss 
might  U;  multiplied  almost  indefinitely,  as  illustrative  of  the  wither* 
ing  inilueiKv  df  temporal  pn>H{)ority  and  grandeur  ^wiftwg  the 
mcinlxrri  of  her  eoin  in  unity.  Kven  when  she  had  ample  scope  to 
exert  a  nuhle  and  exalting  influence  u]M>n  BO<.*iety,  we  inYariaUj  find 
that  her  power  was  ]K>rverted,  and  that  her  means  were  appropnated 
to  seit-aLrun-aiidiseineiit,  luxury,  and  ])ride.  It  may  besJlTeiy  well 
fur  a  euuntrv  to  1h*  called  Christian  Ijecuuse  of  its  national  religioas 
institutions,  but  unless  it  possesses  something  more  than  these, 
less  its  religiuurt  thoughts  and  fei'lings  are  moulded  by  the  infli 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  can  never  be  entitled  in  strict  joslioa  to 
high  sounding  title,  and  it  never  will  becomo  an  eflncieni 
in  ex|>ellintr  the  corruptions  of  the  human  heart.  It  may  stt— ipt  le 
establish  religious  onler  by  acts  of  Parliament,  or  to  compel  bsm  le 
conform  to  certain  rituals  and  formularies,  or  it  mar  erea 
toleration  to  the  endlessly  diversified  opinions  wniob  aM 
bnt  whatever  may  be  the  external  ohaiaoter  of  its 
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perity,  nothing  sliort  of  the  direct  couli-ol  of  tlto  Spirit  of  God  caji 
render  it  efi'rL'tunl  iu  the  pfodnctioo  of  good  to  the  world,  or  of  well- 
being  to  tht-  Oburch.  It  is  of  no  cousequence  which  Beotlou  of  the 
Christian  uommunity  may  predominaW — whether  EpiBconuliane, 
Presbyterians,  or  Independents — whether  those  who  eujoy  the  tem- 
poralities of  tho  Stot«  or  those  who  sapport  themselves  by  voluntary 
contributions ;  the  end  will  be  the  same,  whichever  party  ia  the 
greatest  in  power,  wealth,  and  influeDco,  unless  Divine  agency  he 
sought  to  counsel  and  direct  them  :  for  "  it  ia  not  by  might,  nor  by 
power,  hut  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 

But  if  secular  power  aud  authority  fail  to  Bceomplish  this  end, 
will  an  external  uuitj-  either  in  doctrine  or  form  of  Church  goveru- 
ment  produce  it?  With  respect  to  the  former,  it  is  well  known  that 
it  cannot  h^'  obtained;  and  if  it  could,  it  would  nut  of  ittfelT  avail 
anything,  !c  has  been  tried  over  and  over  again,  and  lias  Jkiled. 
Men  have  convened  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  uanvassod  iu 
the  most  five  and  unsparing  manner  the  varioDB  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  luado  concession  after  coucessiou  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving haiinoay  among  themselves;  but  after  all  they  have  sepa- 
rated, leaving;  sk  large  iiamber  unsatisfied  as  to  the  result,  and  with 
their  heartri  pained  to  the  qtiiek  at  their  wont  of  success.  A  multi- 
tude of  miuoi'  associations  have  been  found,  counter  resolutions  have 
been  passe  il.  manifestoea  have  boon  put  forth,  oontravening  the 
confession  o\'  fiiith  established  by  the  previous  majority  ;  and  the 
Church  hat  become,  in  fact,  more  (bvided  and  rent  in  sunder  than 
before.  Thv  uttcmpt,  even  in  our  days,  t<}  form  an  evangelical 
alliance  upon   a   dijctriniil   basis  can   by   iiu   lociuiri  be  rcgiirded  M 

successful.       I(    i  ■    :    ■■  ■    . '         ;lil    ,■!■  I  I!    ■.,    iiM i~i  ■    ■'Ui.'  many 

who  first  Oi'i;;!!  _.  .  ^    '"  '"■''"' 

the  diversified  opinions  which  thu  Dissctitevs  entertaiued,  and  which 
u^cu  the  Unioiiibts  thomsolves  put  forth  upon  mauy  pointa  ;  and  it 
only  proves  how  exceedingly  futile  and  Utopian  it  is  to  expect  a 
multitude  of  men  to  forego  their  long-cherished  and  sometimes 
|)ainful]y-w rough t-out  views  for  a  uniform  standard  of  principles. 

Besides  which,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  doctrines  of 
(ho  Gospel  would  become  much  more  easily  understood,  and 
nppreciated,  wei-e  they  not  thrown  together  in  a  didactic  form,  and 
pitseiited  to  the  notice  of  men  for  their  implicit  trust,  whatever 
might  be  the  diifurence  of  opinion  concerning  them; — and,  of  course, 
iioiio  ciiii  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  aUiance  without  an  adhesion  to 
tJieir  standard.  If  the  principles  of  Christianity  were  so  clearly 
defined  and  expressed  aa  that  no  mistake  coald  arise  by  a  diligent 
and  searching  investigation  into  them,  then  there  could  be  no  objeo- 
lion  to  suoh  a  formula;  and  men  might  with  advantage  be  referred 
to  it  as  the  invariable  basis  of  their  belief.  But  facts  prove  the 
contrary.  Christianity  admits  (and  we  think  very  wisely)  of  very 
diversified  views  respecting  mmy  of  ita  principles  ;  and  in  the  end 
fares  much  better  byseparateaiid  independent  examinations  thereof. 
Truth  ia  elicited  by  &  healthy  friction  of  mind,  and  by  a  oomparigon 
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with  the  researches  of  diiferent  men.  Opposing  sentiments  sagfrest 
others.  These  again  reveal  more  tiniths,  or  expose  more  errors.  The 
vast  mine  of  religious  principle  becomes  fairly  explored ;  and  it  most 
go  hard  if  some  golden  truth  be  not  ever  and  anon  bronght  np  to  the 
light  of  day,  and  made  to  glisten  amid  the  rays  of  the  Sun  of  Right* 
consness.  At  all  events,  the  world  is  purified  from  ancient  forma  of 
error  and  superstition;  and  if  others  arise  and  take  their  plaoe,  it 
is  that  they  may  share  the  same  fate. 

Upon  tlio  whole,  therefore,  Christianity  can  lose  nothing  by  the 
exercise  of  private  judgment,  and  may  be  expected  to  gain  greatly 
by  its  free,  temperate,  and  judicious  exercise. 

But  what,  after  all,  is  the  effect  which  such  an  nnion  of  sentiment 
has  upon  the  world?  Ungodly  men  are  not  concerned  about  the  asso> 
ciate  views  of  Christian  men,  except  to  ridicule  them,  should  any  un- 
fortunate discrepancy  appear.  Far  from  appreciating  the  motive,  they 
look  only  at  the  novelty  of  the  gathering;  and  instead  of  expecting 
benefit  from  it,  almost  lio])e  to  see  division  and  discord.  And  the 
histoiy  of  the  Church  (nlus,  that  it  should  l)e  so!)  furnishes  too 
much  gi-ound  for  the  prospect  of  a  realization  of  their  wishes.  Bui 
discrepancy  appears ;  and  what  then  ?  Certainly  a  very  different 
result  to  that  which  was  entertained.  Or  uniformity  prevails  ;  and 
what  then  ?  Is  the  world  more  convinced  than  it  was  before  ? 
Effects  ])i'()ve  the  contrary.  Men  cling  to  their  own  opinions  still, 
and  will  exert  the  ])rivilcge  of  thinking  for  themselves.  They  may. 
perliaps,  glance  at  the  cixhmI,  but  thev  will  consider  niach  more 
attentively  the  remaining  diffeix'nces.  They  may  be  silenced  by  the 
absence  of  one  occasion  of  re]>roach,  but  they  will  not  be  converted. 
We  could  wish  the  contrary',  but  we  see  no  reason  for  expecting  ii. 
The  Spirit  of  (loil  alone  can  cffturt  it ;  and  creeds  will  bo  foand 
utt4M-ly  useless  when  they  arc  made  to  assume  His  place. 

But  if  this  Ik;  the  case  with  n'fcrence  to  uniformity  in  doctrine. 
wh:ii  niiiv  we  lt*Lntinuitclv  look  for  in  ivlation  to  unity  in  the  form 
of  (Muiivh  government?  JA't  the  lH*>t  system  Ik*  devised  that  human 
in*rcn\iity  can  contrive  ;  let  all  its  parts  I k>  symmetrically  moulded* 
and  Itrt  ii  conic  forth  faultless  and  com]>lete,  and  bi*  applied  under 
the  most  auspicious  circumstances,  what  will  it  produce  ?  Girat 
hopes  of  snrct'ss,  (hmhtless,  would  Ik.'  entertained;  but  failun*  would 
characterizi'  its  exercisr,  ev«»n  a-*  it  has  done  others,  when*  the  Spirit 
has  Im-cii  wantiiiLT-  The  ])roplu't  Iv/.ckiel  furnishes  a  lively  illnstr^ 
tion  of  this.  The  Spirit  of  tlu'  Loril,  in  a  vision,  set  him  down  in  the 
ini<lst  ot'a  valley  which  wa-^  t'lill  of  lH»ms«  and  nuised  him  to  pass  by 
nMind  about,  and  lH'h«»ld  tin 'it'  were  very  many  in  the  open  valley; 
and  Id  I  thry  wrn*  vrrv  dry.  Thr  question  was  put  to  him:  Son  of 
man,  can  thc^r  hones  livi*:  And  he  said,  Oh,  Ijord  God,  thoa 
kni»we>t.  An<l  it  canic  to  p;i<«s  that  as  he  prophesicKi  nceonling  to 
the  direction  nf  tin*  Loril.  tlii-ri'  wa-^  a  ni»ise  aiul  a  shaking,  and  the 
lN)ni'^  <'.-nMc  ttMji'thcr.  Ihism'  to  hi^  iHinc  :  the  sinews  also  and  the 
fiesh  came  upon  tin  ni,  aii«i  tlir  ^kin  covt>ivd  them  above;  bat  thsw 
was  no  btvatli  in  them.     And  n'»t  until  he  prophesied 
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\e  wind,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  Come  from  the  four 
^h,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live,  did 
^  unto  them ;  and  thej  live,  and  stand  up  npon  their 
•  great  army. 

/  of  all  forms  which  the  Church  may  employ  for 

^  A*  the  world.     Placed  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  Gk)l- 

^       "v^  iiy  devise  expedients  for  the  restoration  of  human 

^  .  may  even  succeed  so  far  as  to  invest  it  with  the  very 

^  J  of  the  Christian  character ;  but  to  what  purpose  will  aU 

^er  and  decency  exist,  if  the  life — ^the  soul  that  animates,  and 

uhes,  and  Hves— be  wanting.   It  will  remaki  what  it  is,— nothing 

cC  a  lifeless,  though  excellent  and  unexceptionable  form ;   and  will 

produce  no  intelligent,  practical,  and  beneficial  results.     Noble  and 

grand  as  the  structure  may  appear,  death  will  reside  within,  and 

corruption  will  speedily  ensue.     Indeed,  corruption  itself  only  has 

been  encased,  and  that  merely  for  a  time.     The  period  will  arrive 

when  this  casing,  too,  shall  decay  and  perish  with  the  u^ing. 

But  is  it  not  strange  that  men  should  be  so  fascinated  with  a  thing 
which  they  know  can  at  best  be  of  temporary  duration  ?  And  that 
they  should  seize  with  such  convulsive  grasp  the  bubble  which 
bursts  the  moment  its  fragile  form  is  touched  ?  Yet  so  it  is;  and  we 
see,  at  this  particular  day  and  hour  of  the  nineteenth  century,  men  as 
intent  upon  their  airy  nothings  as  though  the  experiment  were  to  be 
tried  for  the  first  time,  or  as  though  they  had  discovered  the  general 
panacea  for  mortal  woe.  Oh,  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod  would  descend 
from  heaven  and  enlighten  their  judgment,  that  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  lay  aside  these  foolish  endeavours,  and  address  themselves 
to  something  more  noble,  something  more  worthy  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  destiny  of  immortal  souls!  It  is  His  vital,  quickening,  sanc- 
tifying and  enlightening  influence  that  we  need ;  and  if  that  be  not 
obtained,  the  man  lives  and  labours  in  vain  who  attempts  to  reform 
the  world. 


IV. 

A  DIALOGTJE  WITH  A  LEARNED  CHINESE.* 

On  the  Views  entertained  by  his  Countrymen  on  various  Points 
OP  Interest  connected  with  Belioion,  and  their  Belief  in 
Spirits,  Demons,  the  Metempsychosis,  etc. 

Foreigner. — ^Please,  give  me  some  infonnation  on  the  three  famous 
religions  of  China,  called  Yu,  Shih,  and  Taou;  or,  what  is  better 
kno>\ii,  the  Confucian,  Buddhist^  and  Taou  Sects. 

^  This  man  formerly  assisted  Dr.  Morrison  as  a  copyist  or  writer. 
VOL.  IV.  2  t 
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OJiiueee, — Yu  ia  the  denoxnii^tkm  of  adiolan,  and  theiefoie  csUftl 
the  Learned  Sect ;  it  ia  also  callod  tbe  Stored  Sect^  fitim  the  vqgud 
that  ia  paid  to  Confucius,  who  ia  reverenced  aa  a  aage,  on  aeooimt  of 
the  profuiulity  of  his  'wisdom,  the  rcsourcea  of  hia  intellect^  and  tka 
admirable  principlea  that  guided  him  in  all  hia  octiona.  Ha  bad  many 
diaciplea,  to  whom  ho  imparted  inatruction  on  almost  all  fabjeet%  exoapl 
thoao  treating  on  the  goda,  anarchy,  aupematuial  evcnta,  and  phjrial 
force.  With  respect  to  tlio  worship  of  spirita,  he  conaidered  the  snbJMt 
too  difficult  or  abatruse  to  apeak  upon.  Moreover,  it  accorded  with 
ancient  cuatoui  and  law  for  the  Eiuperor  to  aacriiice  to  heaven  aad 
earth ;  the  Princca  to^the  goda  of  the  land  and  the  grain ;  Ibe  bigk 
officcra  to  the  tutelaiy  deities  ;  and  tlio  acholara  and  commoii  pcoplt 
to  worship  their  ancoatora.  Each  class  was  expected  to  keep  wilbia 
its  own  proi)er  sphere,  and  not  to  exceed  it  And  with  xegaid  to 
8ui)cmatural  appearances,  muscular  feats,  and  insurrection,  bo  con- 
sidered tboiii  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  right  principles  ;  and  wcvc, 
thenifore,  not  subjects  li^^'htly  to  be  spoken  about. 

Forei'jner. — Havt'  any  temples  Ik-'cu  erecteil  to  do  him  homage  f 
Chines, — ^Thero  have.  There  is  a  iine  temple  erected  intbe  pro- 
vince where  ho  was  lK>rn,  the  walls  of  whiih  are  red  and  tbe  tika 
green ;  the  image  of  Conliicius  is  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  either 
side  are  the  t;d)leU  of  the  seventy^two  worthies,  hia  most  distingniabcd 
disciples.  Ylxnh  spring  and  autumn,  official  personages  repair  ttiitlw^^ 
to  ntlV'r  sacritices  with  the  greatest  ()Osaible  respect  and  aolomnitr. 
>^ic]i  pi'ovincu  has  also  large  literary  halls,  in  which  at  certain  specified 
seasons  all  the  imblie  oflicers  assemble  and  do  hiiu  homage.  A  ^"^ 
of  pniyer  or  eulogistic  discourse  is  read  aloud,  and,  after  offering  up 
the  UMiial  libations,  the  r>itieers  and  scholars  retire  to  their  xvspectiva 
duties.  A  succession  of  dynasties  has  (Hused  away,  but  none  baa 
failtil  to  show  him  the  greati*st  respcet. 

Fort'ujnvr. — Please,  now  tell  nn'  something  al)Out  the  sect  of  SbiL 
Chincii*'. — It  is  the  nli^^ion  of  liuddha  :  his  simame  wua  Shib,  and 
thncforo  it  is  th\is«hsi^'nalril.  The  priests  of  this  religion  shave  tb«"xr 
hi -a*  is,  an«l  w»:ir  loni^'-sh-eved  gowns.  It  did  not  originate  in  Cbin^. 
l»nt  was  iutrci bleed  IVom  Imlia  during  the  dyna-^ty  of  Han  (or  about 
Ihi"  time  of  tlu'  Christian  Kra.)  It  teaches  men  to  cultivate  virtue  and 
to  il«)  pMMl,  and  then  at  death  tluy  ^hall  asceml  to  the  western  b^vi-ru 
and  enjuy  perfect  I'eh'citv  ;  hut  it,  on  the  coutrar}',  they  follow  a  wickrti 
(laiisi-,  they  lunst  stiir<  r  ten  t)ii>us;ind  kinds  of  jmnidhiuent  in  heD,  and 
fur  ivi.i-  he  unal»le  t«»  r.-vulve  a-ain  in  the  circle  of  life.  Thoae  tbin^^ 
not  hriii^r  alto^'t-ther  against  n-asdii,  inilm  ••  many  to  believe  and  fiilJuw 
thi^  iili^'ioii. 

F"!-*  i'jn*  /'.—  What  an*  the  rides  of  admission  into  the  priestboodi 
Chttt*i<*. —  ihi  V  must  have  their  liomeiA,  their  iatbvr,  mfftbor^  vifei 
ami  children  :  and  not  caring  for  any  of  them,  they  moat  hritratortb 
levciently  n  «^'anl  the  (.hicf  {>ric>^t  ;u>  their  guide  and  iaatroctor  »■***  be 
to  each  otlu  r  us  father  and  .-^uu.  The  priests  muat  go  baro-beftdadL  to 
show  tiny  liave  put  olf  the  cares  and  vexationa  of  tba  worU^  and  liva 


beasts,  biids,  Ubes,  t^g&iB,  «&d  ^y^eiyOijiig  pasa^asiog  jy^B^  fr9  ^  jbo 
be  destroyed.  The  food  tbvt  is  djloired  o^sMs  of  piaSy  b^fg^  fivits, 
lioe,  tfaB  youfig  shooto  of  bmboo^  and  ▼cyjjettbleB  <xf  aji  Jk^i4c^  The 
priests  lir«  in  the  temples,  iaad  <eat  ait  o&e  <iotaLm9n  table ;  tibbey  yaij 
in  number  fcom  «  dozen  to  itwo  huAdzed,  acooidiuig  to  the  m»  of  the 
toQiple.  Thej  chant  morning  and  ^enupig  prayers  before  the  piaasive 
iniages  of  Buddha,  taken  from  thek  sel^^ns  books ;  repeat^  thez^i 
over  and  over  again,  espedally  Hfs  aacifid  name  of  Buddha.  They  alsQ 
ofier  up  prayers  on  behidf  of  otibeoB,  asking  th«t  ihej  amgr  be  dcJoy^ied 
from  calamity  and  diaitiess ;  aoid  itisf  alsQ  pe^ra^L  ri^  ^  tjb«  .dea(i^ 
raising  tham  from  puigaitory,  .&€. 

Foreigner, — ^Do  many  bdiere  m  the  doe^riAea  of  the  priests  t 
Chinese.' — ^A  great  many  do,  beeanae  of  what  ^9S^  affirm  zeapectu^ 
the  imlimited  resources  of  Fuh  (or  Buddha,)  to  ajEgicd  wniyecsal  amscou^ 
to  all  mankind.  A  Buddhistic  woik  aaya : — *^  Beyond  this  aentence, 
O-me-to-fuh  (one  of  the  names  of  tbe  go4)  you  need  ^ot  say  a  aingle 
word.  Let  each  seek  a  retired  room,  and  sweep  it  <clean;  pjlac^  therein 
a  small  image  of  Buddha ;  put  inc^os^  and  puee  watesr,  with  «  lighted 
lamp,  before  it ;  whetheir  painted  on  paper,  <9r  carya4  <m  wood,  the 
figure  is  just  the  same  as  tibe  true  Buddha ;  love  it  as  your  &ther  a,nd 
mother;  venerate  it  as  youx  puinoe  and  ruleir  monxii^gand  evening j 
warship  before  it  witiii  reverence ;  on  goioi^  out,  inform  it ;  and  on 
returning,  do  the  same.  Whether  you  travd,  aot  as  in  ;ljfbe  pres€g;ice 
of  Budd^  Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  offer  it  up  £rst  tp  Buddha. 
Eaising  the  eye  or  moving  the  Ups,  let  all  be  for  Buddha.  Xet  not 
the  rosary  leave  your  hands,  or  0-me-to-fuh  depa^  from  your  mouths. 
Eepeat  it  with  a  loud  voice  and  with  a  low  o^ie ;  quickly  and  slowly, 
wi&  clasped  hands  and  with  bended  knee^  at  ihome  or  abroad;  in  a 
crowd,  or  when  alone.  Thus  to  repeat  it  w^  move  your  feeling  and 
make  your  tears  to  flow ;  will  inspire  the  oelestial  gods  with  awe,  and 
the  terrestrial  demons  idth  reverence." 

Foreigner, — Please  give  me  a  sfaoi^  jtui^^iy  of  the  Taoipat  JEteU- 
gion. 

Chinese, — It  commenced  in  the  remote  hifltory-of  the  Emperor  Wai^ 
(about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  SJia,)  owing  to  the  fond- 
ness for  studying  the  methods  of  prolonging  life  to  an  indefinite  e^ctent. 
One  Le-arh,  called  also  Laou-taze,  was  t^e  man  ^)iom  alter  generations 
honoured  as  the  founder  of  this  religion.  FrqmJbimConfucius  inauired 
what  were  the  principles  of  social  order  or  good  manners.  He  embodied 
his  views  in  a  well-known  book  called  the  Taou-tih-king,  which  dis- 
courses on  the  mysteries  or  paths  of  reason  and  virtua  The  p^ests 
who  belong  to  this  sect  braid  up  the  hair  in  a  tuft  on  the  to^  of  the 
head,  and  wear  long-sleeved  garments.  It  is  optional  whether  they 
forsake  their  families,  or  continue  to  live  with  them.  Those  whp  for- 
sake all  reside  in  a  Taouist  temple,  confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable 
diet,  and  aie  called  priests  of  eminent  virtue,  ^heir  temples  are;gener- 
ally  placed  on  elevated  positions,  auzrounded  by  £ne  tteea,  images  of 
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gods  and  goddesses  occupying  the  interior;  the  wealthy  aahscribe 
towards  the  support  both  of  these  and  the  Buddhist  temples. 

Foreigner. — What  does  this  religion  teach  men  1 

Chinese, — It  originally  taught  men  to  adorn  themselyes  with  Tirtue, 
to  nourish  nature,  to  circulate  the  breath,  and  to  refine  what  is  groti 
and  sensual  But  the  priests  of  the  present  day  altogether  mi8lmde^ 
stand  their  duty ;  they  only  know  how  to  learn  to  chant  a  lev 
sentences  from  the  sacred  books,  and  on  behalf  of  that  pray  to  the  godi 
to  confer  happiness.  Those  who  remain  with  their  families  are  called 
common  or  social  priests,  and  they  act  also  as  magicians  or  necro- 
mancers, perform  rites  for  the  dead,  and  are  veiy  numerous.  They  are 
great  exorcists,  and  are  much  sought  after  by  seamen  and  the  friends  of 
sick  persons.  Ordinarily,  they  dress  and  eat  as  other  persons  do  ;  bat 
when  engaged  in  religious  performances,  they  attire  themselves  in  the 
usual  priestly  costume. 

Foreitjner, — Is  the  Mahommedan  religion  allowed  in  China  ? 

Chinese. — This  religion  has  long  existed  in  China,  and  ha<i  neTer 
been  proscribed  during  several  successive  dynasties.  It  is  chiefly  o& 
account  of  this  sect  always  paying  respect  to  the  laws  of  the  countTT, 
and  while  maintaining  its  own  religious  opinions  not  given  to  prosely- 
ting, that  it  has  not  been  prohibited.  Chinese  Mahommedans  differ  in 
nothing  from  otlicr  Chinese,  except  in  their  religious  ceremonies  and 
modes  uf  living.  They  do  not  eat  i)ork,  nor  will  they  partake  (if  inritcd 
out  to  a  feast)  of  any  animal  food,  unless  it  lias  been  slaughtered  1>J 
one  of  their  own  people.  In  their  private  houses  there  an^  no  idoU 
])ut  wlulhcr  they  have  any  images  in  their  Mosques,  I  do  not  know — 
8tran;;crs  an;  not  admitted.  J  have  often  heard  some  one  reading  aloud 
their  sacred  books.  In  the  province  of  Canton,  there  are  about  2,000 
^lahommcdans,  and  tlioy  are  to  1x*  found  in  every  province  ;  but  they 
are  very  imwilling  to  inform  others  about  tlieir  afikim  They  burr 
their  dead  in  a  large  mauscJeuni  outside  the  gates  of  the  city ;  thf 
eor|)se  is  now  shrouded  and  p1ac*ed  in  a  curioujsly  shaped  oofliny  wkicli 
allows  the  Ixnly  to  drop  from  it  into  the  mouth  of  the  general  tomb^ 
if  it  should  fall  with  the  fa<:e  loi>kiiig  upward,  the  relations  consider  it 
a  ha])py  omen  of  futun»  feli<ity. 

Foreigner, — I  should  like  to  hear  what  the  Chinese  think  of  good 
and  evil  S])irits. 

Chinese, — ^Tlie  ronimon  notion  is  that  the  good  spiritsi  oroodi^  nsiilir 
in  heaven,  and  that  the  evil  spirit*),  or  demons,  dwell  in  Uie  inlehor 
regions ;  and  that  while  th>'  ]>rinciph'.s  of  the  former  are  paiv  and 
illustrious,  thosf  of  d<;vils  ;irt>  dark  and  debased.  The  gods  are  consi- 
dett'd  to  ]h'  ahltrto  atlnnl  uiiiver&al  help  or  succour  to  mankind  ;  bener 
the  (/hinesi-  crert  t«'in])l<.s  to  honour  them,  and  they  also  wonhip  tken 
in  thiir  )irivat4-  dwrlliii^--.  A  Ii»t't  nr  small  ehamWr  is  sot  apart  for  tkr 
idols,  with  .some  titlr  or  hail;;t'  \\liiih  designates  them  ;  before  those  arr 
placed  incense  vt  smIs,  ranilh  >tan«ls,  and  other  articles  used  in  votship 
Kvery  day,  ninrnin^'  and  «vi-niii;^%  incense  nticks  are  lighted,  and  OB  Iks 
iirst  iuid  lifteeuth  of  each  mouth,  and  on  other  special 
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are,  besides  bnniiiig  of  candles,  gilt  and  silvered  paper  (to  represent 
money,)  and  offerings  of  meat^  rice,  wine,  &c  presented  to  the  idol, 
with  much  bowing  and  kneeling,  to  propitiate  the  divinity  and  obtain 
protection  in  times  of  sofEering  and  perplexity.  Each  person  seems  to 
follow  his  own  inclination  as  to  the  object  and  times  of  worship— -there 
is  no  one  idol  invariably  worshipped — I  am  unable  to  give  the  nnmber 
of  the  gods,  but  you  can  examine  the  record  of  their  names  and  history. 
The  most  famous  and  the  most  commonly  worshipped  in  Canton  are 
the  goddess  of  mercy,  called  Koon-Yam ;  Kwan-Tae,  the  god  of  war ; 
Pak-Tae,  the  northern  god ;  Teen-Haou,  the  mother  of  heaven ;  Wa- 
Kwong,  the  god  of  fire  ;  Tsoi-Shan,  the  god  of  wealth ;  and  Kum-Fa, 
the  patroness  of  married  women.  Besides  these  there  are  many  others 
too  numerous  to  particularize,  who  are  honoured  by  some  and  not  by 
others.     I  cannot  say  I  have  much  knowledge  about  them. 

Foreigner. — What  of  the  evil  spirits  or  demons  ? 

Chinese,  —  According  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  a  demon  possesses 
shadow  without  substance — perhaps  makes  some  perceptible  sound — 
has  power  to  deceive  and  ii\jure  the  lives  of  men.  It  is  probable  the 
chief  demon  spoken  of  in  books  is  one  of  these.  At  certain  seasons, 
devils  are  worshipped,  especially  during  violent  sickness  and  dangerous 
disorders,  attended  with  delirium  or  something  unusual  and  alarming; 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  diabolical  influence.  The  evil  spirit  is 
soothed  and  exorcised  by  the  usual  offerings  of  incense,  paper^  money, 
rice,  wine,  &c,  or  by  crackers  and  other  incantations,  which  are  per- 
formed outside  the  great  door.  Moreover,  as  the  Chinese  generally 
very  much  dread  these  hungry  ghosts,  and  believe  that  they  are  capable 
of  doing  much  mischiej^  they  adopt  the  following  method  of  driving 
them  away : — ^They  paste  up  outside  the  door  some  mystic  characters, 
the  names  of  gods,  that  are  supposed  to  possess  the  extraordinary 
power  of  eating  them  up !  At  the  sight  of  this  charm,  the  evil  spirits 
who  wish  to  enter  the  house  are  deterred  approaching  the  inmates.  I 
dare  not  pronounce  an  opinion  whether  it  is  true  or  false,  but  such  is 
the  prevailing  idea.  You  say  that  you  hear  at  times  the  beating  of 
gongs,  firing  of  crackers,  and  blowing^of  the  conch  at  the  dead  of  nighty 
with  loud  shouting  of  voices ;  all  ^ese  sounds  are  superstitious  rites 
connected  with  the  expulsion  and  exorcising  of  bad  spirits  from  human 
dwellings  and  sick  persons.  This  belief  in  evil  spirits  and  demoniacal 
possession  has  taken  hold  of  nearly  every  one ;  and  whether  it  is  true 
or  not^  no  one  examines :  the  people  just  foUow  the  customs  of  the  age, 
and  do  as  othera  do,  without  thinking  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
advantageous  or  otherwise. 

Foreigner. — ^Then  the  Chinese  often  speak  about  Genii  —  what  are 
they? 

Chinese. — ^The  Grenii  were  originally  men,  but  by  reason  of  the 
purity  of  their  minds,  the  practice  of  virtue  and  abstraction  from 
the  world,  have  become  possessed  of  the  faculty  of  pre-knowledge 
and  the  power  of  transmutation,  and  doing  wonderful  things. 
Their  souk  are    in    heaven;    still    they  are  not  regarded    to  be 
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either  spirits  or  demons,  bnt  ore  denominated  Grenii.  Tbej  ara  Bop- 
posed  to  pcrfonn  their  virtnons  deeds  in  some  qiiieit  spot  iH  tb6 
deep  recesses  of  the  mountains;  I  have  not  secB  any  of  their 
magical  arts,  hut  hooks  say  they  can  cross  a  river  apcm  *  aleader 
straw,  or  extinguish  a  fire  by  spurting  out  upon  it  a  eap  of  wifte^  Ae. 
The  names  of  the  eight  principal  genii  are  known  to  ererj  asab,  erea 
children  are  made  acquainted  with  them.  I  hare  only  seen  one  of 
them  regularly  worshipped,  who  is  believed  to  understand  the  healiag 
art ;  so  that  when  men  are  sick,  they  apply  to  this  Sii-diiai-y^ttBg  to 
succour  them. 

Foreigner, — What  is  the  explanation  of  the  two  cliancten  80  fre- 
quently used  in  China — Ghuen  lun,  to  revolve  in  a  circle  as  a  wheel — 
the  metempsychosis. 

Chinese, — ^They  simply  mean  that  the  life  of  man  is  eve^  zerolviag 
in  a  circle,  like  the  turning  of  a  wheel.  It  has  been  handed  down  that 
in  Hades  there  arc  ten  kings,  who  judge  the  actions  of  men,  good  or 
bad,  committed  in  their  former  life ;  just  the  same  as  magistrates 
sentence  upon  criminals  here.    Whenever  men  die  they  must  of 


sity  pass  before  the  tribunal  of  these  ten  kings ;  and  as  the  hut  is 
called  the  turning-wheel  king,  this  judicial  process  goes  zonnd  like  a 
wheel.  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  method  and  laws  of  then 
adjudicature,  but  the  general  opinion  prevailing  is  simply  this  : — The 
kings  having  judged  that  such  a  class  were  free  from  vice  in  the  former 
life,  command  them  to  re-enter  the  circle  of  life  in  the  upper  worid, 
as  men  of  the  highest  order.  Those  that  are  not  perfectly  Tirtaoos  are 
classified  in  two  orders.  If  the  good  actions  exceed  the  bad,  they  are 
ordered  to  return  to  tliis  world  and  become  again  ordinary  men  ;  but 
those  whoso  actions  here  were  wicked,  are  punished  by  beli^  ttans- 
formed  into  birds  and  Ijeasts,  or  are  perliape  for  ever  shut  up  in  helL 
Life  and  death,  from  thus  resembling  the  revolutions  of  a  wheel,  era 
thus  designated.     !13ut  it  is  a  subject  tlmt  needs  investigation! 

Tlic  above  short  description,  by  a  native,  of  the  religiotn  views  of 
the  Chinese,  will  give  the  general  reader  but  a  fiiint  idea  of  the 
ignorance  and  follies  connected  with  idolatry.  *It  is  the  oniforai 
opinion  that  the  Chinese  had  a  far  better  knowledge  of  the  tme  Ood, 
and  were  more  sincerely  religiously  inclined  2000  years  ago  than  they 
are  in  the  present  degenerate  times.  They  arc  a  people  that  may  now 
be  truly  said  to  be  without  Clod,  and  without  hope  in  the  world;  and 
not  desiring  to  retain  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High  Gk>d,  handed 
down  to  tlieni  by  their  ancestoi's  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  they 
seem  to  me  to  have  lost  what  little  they  once  Idiew  of  rerenmee  for, 
and  worship  of,  the  Supreme  Being,  and  have  substituted  in  TTi" 
place  a  vast  number  of  imaginary  beings  and  deified  men,  to  whom 
they  render  the  homage  of  tlieir  lips.  They  cannot  be  without  aome 
obj<'ct  of  worship  ;  but  they  care  very  little  what  it  is,  so  thai  it  is 
placed  among  the  worshipped  beings  allowed  b}"  the  State,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  custom.  Nor  does  it  at  all  matter  whether  the  idol  is  onrcdled 
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among  the  Buddhist  or  Taouist  sects,  or  whether  the  worship  is 
offered  iu  a  Buddhist  or  Ttouist  temple  ;  the  offerings  and  mode  of 
worship  arc  the  samo»  It  is  a  mere  round  of  formal  heartless  cere<k 
mony,  without  meaning  or  interest  to  the  worshippers ;  At  leasts  if  wo 
can  judge  from  the  frivolity  and  carelessness  which  usu^ly  mark  theii^ 
religious  ohserrances.  The  common  people  and  women  (who  form  the 
largest  proportion  of  those  who  frequent  the  shrines  or  temples  of  the 
gods)  have  no  thought  or  knowledge  whatever  of  the  god  worshipped^ 
heyond  its  name  and  general  celebrity ;  and  Unless  some  fiatvoorable 
response  is  soon  given,  its  shrine  is  forsaken  fbr  ano^er,  that  may 
prove  more  propitious  t  occasionally  even  the  angry  and  disappointed 
worshipper  will  vent  his  displeasure  in  no  measured  terms  of  abuse, 
and  oven  drag  the  idol  from  its  seat  and  give  it  a  ducking  in  water, 
or  set  up  another  in  its  place.  The  Worship  offered  is  pre-eminently 
selfish  in  its  aims  and  objects  f^m  beginning  to  end.  The  offerings 
are  not  very  expensive,  because  all  that  is  eatable  is  afterwards  con- 
sumed by  the  worshipper ;  and  a  proper  compensation  is  expected  for 
the  burning  of  so  many  incense  sticks,  also  the  candles,  and  heaps  of 
gilt  paper.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  thought  that  sacrifices  and  vows 
can  be  made  from  purely  disinterested  motives  :  or  that  the  genu- 
flexions and  thumpings  of  the  head  on  the  grouna  can  go  Unrewarded 
No  such  thing — a  Chinaman  rarely  does  anything  disinterestedly.  He 
looks  to  the  main  chance  more  than  most  men ;  and  if  he  thought 
that  his  offerings  and  trouble  In  firequenting  the  temples  would  cer* 
tainly  bo  unremunerative,  they  Would  soon  oe  given  up ;  in  fact  I 
liavc  met  with  several  who  had  come  to  that  conclusion,  and  boldly 
declared  it  was  of  "  no  use  to  worship  the  gods.'*  These  were  among 
the  comparative  few  who  had  abandoned  idolatry  from  a  long  eipe- 
ricnco  of  its  uselessness  and  folly,  but  not  of  its  criminality  and  sin. 

l^uddhist  books  strongly  recommend  the  abstinence  from  flesh  as 
tlie  only  sure  method  of  purification,  and  discountenances  the  killing 
of  tlio  useful  ox,  the  pig,  and  every  living  animal ;  but  the  Chinese 
are  great  utilitarians,  and  are  ready  to  consume  everything  that  comes 
in  their  way  (even  dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  when  nothing  better  can  be 
liad;)  therefore  a  strictly  vegetable  diet  is  mainly  confined  to  the 
pri('sts  (and  by  them  it  is  not  observed  very  scrupulously,)  and  to 
women  wlio  have  been  persuaded  to  vow  never  to  touch  flesh  meat  or 
any  animal  food  again.  8ome  of  these,  much  enfeebled  from  the  want 
of  it,  came  under  my  medical  care  ;  and  though  I  clearly  pointed  out 
the  cause  of  their  debility  and  other  ailments,  yet  I  rarely  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  these  poor  superstitious  women  to  alter  their 
course  of  diet.  The  work  of  saving  animal  life,  repairing  temples, 
brid^^'es,  and  roads,  giving  away  coffins,  firewood,  rice,  and  several  other 
modes  of  bestowing  alma  and  doing  good  offices,  have  all  a  scale 
of  merit  attached  to  them,  which  is  confidently  expected  will  be  of 
advantage  and  profit  to  the  benefactor,  both  in  this  life  and  after  death. 
T  have  not  observed  the  self-inflicted  crueltiesupon  the  body,  such  as  exist 
in  India  ;  but  abstinence,  hermitage,  voluntary  poverty  and  seclusion 
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from  tho  world,  &c.,  are  all  minor  exhibitions  of  meriiorioiis  self- 
sacrifico  and  devotion.  But  the  Chinese  are  too  practical  and 
non-contemplative  a  race  to  have  much  83rmpath7  with  fetichisiii, 
meditative  silence,  and  abstraction  from  the  world.  These  acts  of 
devotion  are  consequently  not  much  encouraged;  in  China,  indeed,  the 
priests  of  Buddha  and  Taou  exert  very  little  influence  upon  the  com- 
munity at  large ;  they  are  despised  rather  than  respected,  and  are  often 
jeered  at,  as  useless  members  of  society.  Still  such  is  the  force  of 
custom,  and  fear  of  acting  contrary  to  it,  that  the  priests  are  nsiially 
invited  to  cliaut  the  funeral  rites  over  men  who  might  have  ridiculed 
them  when  alive,  and  even  have  forbidden  them  to  enter  their  hooseik 
I  have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  tho  Chinese  character, 
and  ascertaining  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge  they  possessed,  bat 
I  do  not  remember  finding  one  able  to  give  a  proper  reply  to  the  simple 
iu([uii*y — Who  made  you]  They  are  undoubtedly  ignorant  of  the  Great 
Creditor ;  and  if  they  do  not  absolutely  deny  Uis  existence,  they  do 
not  even  seem  to  ackn<>wledge  Him  in  His  works  or  providence.  Thr 
g(M)ial  warmth  of  the  sun,  and  the  needful  rains  of  heaven,  which  the 
compassionate  Prcserv(.'r  of  man  so  liberally  bestows  upon  them,  and 
on  which  they  are  so  dependent  for  their  daily  subsLstence,  seem  not 
t()  awaken  one  spark  of  acknowledgment  to  the  Giver  of  all  Good, 
who  is  indeed  kind  to  the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.  I  have  also 
yet  to  loarn  tlioir  acknowledgment  of  guilt,  and  tho  need  of  a  sacrifice 
to  atone  for  it.  All  tho  meat  oflerings  presented  are  thank-offer* 
ings ;  tlicy  are  the  ilcsh  of  killed  animals  that  have  been  baked 
or  (;<)ok(.'d.  Tlic  i(l(>a  of  an  atonement  for  sin  never  enters  into  the 
mind  of  a  Chinese  when  presenting  himself  and  his  gifts  before  the 
slirino  of  his  gods.  Their  views  also  respecting  a  future  life  and  the 
immortality  of  tho  soul  are  very  obscure  and  contradictoiT.  They 
worship  their  dead  ancestors— call  the  spirit  back  after  deaui— speak 
of  a  fomi(>r  life — have  a  noti(m  of  good  and  bad  spirits — profess  to 
lH?li(>.ve  in  tho  trmHinigration  of  souls  and  the  existence  of  heaven  and 
lifll  (lh('  horrid  puiiishni(*nts  of  the  lattor  being  depicted  in  Buddhists* 
books  and  toinples;)  and  yet  as  a  people  they  maybe  truly  said  to  have 
no  sure  belief  of  a  futun*  stato,  or  have  much,  if  any,  care  to  know 
about  it.  Some  dony  it  altog<*ther, — others  say  it  is  wrapped  in 
iiiystory  and  doubt ;  ))ut  tlu'  ;(reater  part  never  give  tho  suqject  s 
tliought,  and  live  and  act  as  if  tliore  was  no  hereafter.  Their  chief 
obj*»ctions  to  Christianity  are — 

Ist.  It  is  a  foreign  rolii^ion,  good,  |>erliaps,  for  foreign  states^  bat  not 
nriMJi'd  ]>v  thorn. 

2in\.  Thoy  ridicule  tho  id«'a  of  being  expected  to  believe  in  Jem^ 
who,  tlicy  say,  wuh  n>gaid(Ml  as  a  criminal,  and  ac^udged  wotihy  of 
di-ath  ]>y  orurifixiou  : — *•  tin-  ('r»»ss  is  f^Hilishness  unto  them.'* 

:\n\.  Thoy  deny  tin*  possibility  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  the  Sariow 
of  men,  ou  the  gn.»und  that  he  cuuld  not  1x«  in  heaven  and  on  earth  si 
the  Siune  time.     The  Trinity  in  Unity  is  a  doctrine  not  to  ba 
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perceived;  it  is  a  matter  of  faith,  not  of  natural  comprehensioiL  '*  No 
one  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost" 

4th.  They  see  nothing  wonderful  in  the  incarnation  and  miracles  of 
Jesus ;  such  like  events  are  recorded  in  their  books,  and  they  are  not 
particular  to  prove  their  authenticity  as  to  time  and  place,  &c. 

5th.  The  doctrines  of  Jesus,  they  say,  must  be  acknowledged  to  be 
good  in  the  main,  but  they  are  not  superior  to  those  taught  by  Confu- 
cius, and  therefore  not  needed  by  the  Chinese. 

6th.  If  this  religion  is  so  true  and  important^  how  is  it,  they  ask, 
that  China,  which  has  existed  so  long,  should  not  have  heard  of  it 
before  1 

7th.  Objections  are  raised  against  the  dates  of  the  Bible,  and  some 
of  the  Old  Testament  histories. 

8th.  They  strongly  object  to  Christianity  being  the  only  true  and 
consistent  religion  in  the  world.  They  think  it  should  be  more  tole- 
rant. Many  would  be  willing  to  put  Jesus  Christ  at  the  very  top  of 
the  list  of  their  gods,  if  those  beneath  should  not  be  excluded  from 
worship  also. 

9th.  The  objection  probably  which  has  the  greatest  weight  arises 
out  of  the  general  opinion,  that  because  ancestral  worship  is  forbidden, 
Christianity  is  chargeable  with  the  great  fault  of  not  inculcating  the 
chief  virtue  of  the  Confucian  ethics, — ^viz.,  filial  piety,  which  is  to  be 
exemplified,  not  only  to  the  living,  but  to  the  decul. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  preceding  remarks  how  destitute  the 
Chinese  are  of  right  religious  feelings,  and  how  much  they  stand  in 
need  of  every  help  from  Christian  countries  to  give  them  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  What  they  want  is  practical  Chnstianity,  made  known 
to  them  by  the  living  voice,  and  by  the  printed  page,  and  exemplified 
in  a  holy  life.  They  are  keen  observers  of  human  nature,  and  readily 
perceive  the  weaknesses  of  men,  and  the  imperfections  of  systems  and 
ditrerences  of  sects :  they  have  plenty  of  these  themselves ;  and  the  aim 
of  British  and  American  Christians  should  therefore  be  to  give  them 
tlie  pure  word  of  life,  the  simple  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  without  any 
l)iirticular  regard  to  sects  and  formularies.  To  evangelize  China  and 
India  is  the  greatest  and  noblest  work  devolving  on  the  Christian 
Church  at  the  present  day.  It  has  been  begun,  and  is  now  being 
carried  on  with  increasing  vigour;  but  seeing  how  miserably  inade- 
quate the  means  are  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  in  view, — the  field 
so  large,  and  the  labourers  so  few, — does  it  not  appear  incumbent 
upon  us  to  use  every  exertion,  under  God*s  blessing,  to  support  and 
increase  the  facilities  of  spreading  the  saving  knowledge  of  £he  Gospel 
to  these  countries,  containing,  as  they  do,  more  than  half  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world  ] — one  being  the  richest  and  largest  colony  of  the 
l>ritish  crown ;  the  other  of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  as  a  mercan- 
tile and  nianuHicturing  people,  and  toward^  which  many  eyes  and 
anxious  hearts  arc  specially  (firected  at  the  present  time. 

I  confess  I  feel  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  great  unwillingness  of 
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many  studying  for  Uio  saorod  office  of  the  ministfj,  to  offor  themflelYes 
for  foreign  servico  in  India  or  Cliina ;  and  also  at  the  small  Bams 
coutributod  by  many  to  the  various  charitablo  objects  both  at  hoine 
and  abroad,  as  eomparefl  with  what  might  and  ought  to  be  given,  if 
wo  are  to  judgo  of  a  man's  prosperity  in  business  and  good  iKMition  in 
the  world  by  the  establishment  he  keeps  up,  or  the  libeial  expenditure 
upon  his  table  and  dress. 


V. 

ZINZENDORF.— CHAPTER  IV. 

A    imiEF    SKKTCII    FKOM    THK    HISTORT    OF    TUE    MORATlAKfl. 

Tub  rumour  of  the  Count's  blcsscil  work  in  the  l^Iorayian  congrega- 
tion had  ponotnited  to  Ikrlcburg,  in  the  Principality  of  Wittgenatein. 
At  that  time  (1730)  Ernest,  the  reigning  prince  thero,  was  a  man  fhll 
of  fiiith,  but  inclined  to  tlio  study  of  the  occult  sciences,  drawing  around 
him  all  those  who  had  given  themselves  up  to  researches  after  the  hidden 
and  mysterious  nnd  who  had  in  cons(M|uence  been  put  out  of  com- 
munion by  the  chun:hes  to  which  they  belongwl. 

Amon.c^st  these  people  }iad  arisen  the  desire  of  uniting  under  a  uoir 
regular  tlisciplinu  ;  they  therefore  wn)te  and  bcgginl  the  Count  to  cotne 
and  help  them  to  build  a  church.  Ue  went»  and  his  mission  there  was 
to  uphold  tlie  Word  of  (rod  in  oppoHition  to  reason  and  vain  imagina- 
tion^-t,  which  he  says  ho  did,  **  de])ending  in  all  he  said  on  the  Divins 
guiilanee  and  support." 

At  first  he  was  successful,  espeeially  with  one  of  their  number,  the 
well-known  Dippel.  Tiiin  man  w:\fl  a  true  example  of  one  who,  through 
prido  and  vain -glory,  had  made  shijiwreek  of  his  fsith,  but  whom 
(.SikIs  saving  grace  carries  naffly  nvrr  the  ntonny  waters,  until  he  finds 
the  Kock  where  hin  foot  may  re>it.  He  dioil  in  the  faith,  haviw  east 
down  the  idols  he  ha*!  fonni'ily  f>et  up.  When  the  "  Inspired  Oaea" 
in  the  Wetterau  heanl  of  /inr'-iidorf's  visit  to  their  brethren  at  Berie- 
burg,  thny  U'g^ed  him  t'l  <niiu»  to  t]j»iu  also,  that  he  might  "ptoTe 
their  faith.'*  II*'  came  an<l  found  an  established  congregation,  at  the 
head  of  whirli  Wiw  a  si'lf  fltvl«Ml  •*  l»Mpliet,'*  whose  declaratioiM  were 
believed  iinpliritly,  and  In  \]n*i\  tipon  by  \m  congn*gation  aa  the  direct 
revelations  of  (iihI.  Th«'y  ilid.nnt  live  altogether  in  one  place,  but 
were  ^«':itt<T.'d  thnmijlniut  tli«»  Wotterau  and  its  vieinity,  and  thqr 
ha<l  their  iin'ctiu'^^  S'>:uttini'M  at  t!i<*  Kimnoburg  nnd  sometimes  in 
diflVrent  ]»:irt.s  of  tlie  country. 

The  (>tunt*s  state  of  mind  at  thut  time  will  Im  best  exprceaed  hf  a 
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quotation  from  a  letter  written  to  a  iriend :— »^  Mj  motiT6y^  he  tajrii 
*'  in  coining  to  the  Bonneburg  waf  to  preach  Christ  to  its  poot  and 
miserable  inhabitants — to  visit  thorn  in  their  housesy  as  I  l»Te  been 
accustomed  to  do  elsewhere,  and  to  seek  to  saTe  their  souls.  If  I  am 
hindered  in  this  mj  work,  which  I  know  I  have  undertaken  with  sin* 
cerity  of  purpose,  then  I  cannot  deny  that  I  find  it  imbeaiable ;  for 
ten  years  past  I  haTe  made  my  own  way  eyerywhere,  and  stmggled 
through  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  and  I  "vnll  do  the  same  here ;  lor  X 
am  so  full  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  these  poor  soula^  and  my  Bsrioot 
is  so  dear  to  me,  that  all  I  have  hitherto  sacrifiGed  for  His  sake  seems 
but  a  small  thing,  and  I  am  ready  to  give  my  life  if  necessary." 

All  this  the  Count  turned  orer  in  his  mmd,  and  thongh  it  did  nofc 
discourage  him,  yet  he  camo  to  the  oondnsion  that  the  work  at  the 
Bonneburg  might  perhaps  progress  better  in  his  absence  than  during 
his  presence  there.  The  Count  felt  that  wherever  there  were  sools  to 
bo  saved,  there  was  a  field  of  labour  open  for  him.  livonia  was  a 
country  to  which  he  felt  particularly  attracted.  Thither,  on  the  shoiea 
of  the  Baltic — where  the  German  language  was  spoken,  and  Luthei's 
doctrine  still  taught  in  its  purity,  but  where  the  poor  Esthonians  and 
livonians,  who  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  ooold  not 
even  road  the  Bible  in  their  own  language — he  had  received  repeated 
calls  to  go,  and  various  reasons  now  determined  him  to  obey  them. 
The  Count's  meeting  with  Bothenbaeher  and  his  wife  at  the  Bonnebuig 
had  re-awakened  his  interest  in  the  Balxburg  exiles.  Many,  he  knew» 
had  found  a  refuge  in  Prussia ;  and  he  wrote  to  the  King  (the  father 
of  Frederick  the  Great,)  warmly  recommending  them  to  his  Majesty's 
notice  and  kindness.  Kumbers  of  them  had  settled  in  Lithuania,  and 
}ie  longed  to  visit  them.  Himself  an  exile  from  his  countiy,  lus  great 
desire  was  to  comfort  those  in  like  circumstances.  This  has  always 
been  a  characteristic  of  the  Moravians.  In  1728,  two  Brethren,  Schmidt 
and  Nitschmann,  left  Hemnhut^  to  carty  comfort  and  help  to  the  per- 
secuted Balzburgers.  The  undertaking  was  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
wishes  of  the  Count,  and  neither  of  them  ever  reached  their  destination. 
They  were  imprisoned  in  Bohemia :  Nitschmann  died  in  prison,  and 
Schmidt  did  not  regain  his  liberty  till  six  years  after.  Thus  it  is  ever 
in  the  Church:*^" If  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer 
with  it;  or  if  one  member  be  honoured,  all  the  members  rejoice 
with  it." 

The  26th  of  July,  the  day  fixed  upon  for  the  CounVs  journey  to 
Livonia,  was  now  approaching ;  and  the  whole  of  the  little  pilgrim 
band  had  assembled  on  the  evo  of  his  departure,  for  a  few  parting 
words  from  their  beloved  head,  at  the  same  s|K)t  where,  seven  weeks 
before,  the  Balzburger  and  Babbi  Abraham  had  discussed  his  arrival ; 
and  these  two  formed  part  of  the  circle  now  gathered  round  the  old 
walnut-tree :  the  Salzburger,  because  he  belonged  to  the  congregation-— 
the  Jew,  because  ho  was  allowed  to  come  and  go  as  he  chose,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Moravians.  The  Count's  discourse^  this  evenings 
was  on  his  favourite  subject^the  love  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  the  power 
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n'hich  he  bestows  on  His  servants  to  win  sonls  for  Him.  All  listened 
atU'Dtivelj ;  even  the  children  ceased  playing,  and  seemed  to  wish  to 
understand  his  words. 

The  Count  spoke  of  the  need  and  desirableness  of  oontinniiig  the 
mission  at  the  Konneburg  and  in  its  neighbourhood.  He  appointed 
to  each  one  his  work,  and  listened  to  the  various  reports  of  their 
labours  and  successes ;  and  ilds  was  all  done  not  as  a  master,  bat  as 
a  brother,  who  at  all  times  reser\'ed  the  post  of  most  difficulty  and 
danger  for  himself. 

A  spirit  of  truly  fraternal  union  reigned  amongst  the  little  band  that 
night,  and  each  symi>athized  with  the  other  in  their  different  expe- 
riences of  joy  or  disappointment  At  length,  turning  to  the  SaLdmiger, 
the  Count  said : — *^  Brother  Bothenbacher,  I  have  thought  much  about 
you.  What  say  you  to  coming  with  me,  and  joining  your  Brethren 
in  Prussia  ?  You  are  alone  here,  separated  from  your  own  people ; 
and  your  heart  probably  yearns  for  them,  more  than  you  like  to  own. 
I  have  seen  you  frcqupntly  bowed  doTiTi  with  grief  and  your  wife  in 
tears,  and  1  know  what  home-sickness  is." 

*'  I  hoailily  thank  your  Lordship  for  your  kindness,*'  replied  thtr 
Salzbui^er.  **  You  mean  well  towards  us  both,  but  it  is  best  for  iu 
to  remain  where  we  are.  Now  that  wo  have  found  some  of  the  LonTs 
peoftlo,  we  arc  no  more  alone,  as  wo  were  when  we  first  cune  here. 
What  would  h;  the  use  of  our  returning  home  now  t  We  can  gain 
our  ))rf.*n(l  and  work  for  the  Lord  here  as  well  as  there;  and  what  we 
have  lost,  out  Brethren  cannot  givo  us  back;  the  Lord  alone  can 
comfort  us  iu  our  trouble  ;"  and  the  »Salzburger  covered  his  Cue  with 
his  hands  and  M'cpt. 

All  pH'seiit  l<x>ke4l  with  astonishment  at  the  man,  whom  they  were 
arcuKtoin(*d  to  see  at  all  tiiix-s  tninquil  and  cheerful,  and  full  of  sab- 
missinn  to  tho  will  of  (votL  His  wife  rose  from  her  seat  next  to  the 
Countess,  and  knct'Iing  down  by  him  on  the  grass,  gently  touched  his 
anil,  and  whiniKTrfd : — '*  David,  my  Wloveil,  the  Lord  sajs  in  his 
Word  :  'Whoso  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren  or  sisters,  or  &ther 
or  motlicr,  or  wit<!  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name's  saks^  shsU 
r(;cciv4*  an  hundrcdfoKl,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting  life.' 

A  tiiiK;  of  jH-rsecution  came  ;  and  those  ]vx)r  Salzboigers  were  to  be 
drlvi'U  from  their  homes.  Ver}'  ninijile  and  affecting  is  their  own 
record  : — 

'^  W(^  householders  then  knew  what  would  befal  us.  Foorteen  days 
wore  allmvod  uh  to  sell  our  house  and  cattle  and  to  anange  everjthiqg 
for  our  departure ! 

"The  day  of  ejection  arrived.  Tlie  dragoons  entered  oar 
with  dniwn  swonlt*.  'lliose  who  wen*  pn»j>ared,  took  up  their 
and  went  ;  thosr  who  wcn*  not  ])n'[>anil  went  withoat  Thai  hov 
will  never  lie  fori{()tt«'n  by  the  Protestants;  for  this  happened  la  w 
fur  owT  faith' fi  sake  !  Women  lani«ntod,  and  children  wept,  the  eallle 
lowed,  the  Holdicrs  cursed  and  swun\  and  drove  us,  poor  maimed 
people  as  wo  were,  out  before  them  at  the  8word*s  point     Bal  Ihb 
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lasted  but  a  short  time.    Suddenly,  a  little  white  flag  was  raised  in  the 
midst  of  OS,  and  a  voice  commenced  singing — 

'  Ood  is  our  stronghold  firm  and  sore. 
Our  tmstj  shield  and  weapon/ 

*'  And  now  you  should  have  seen  the  triumph  of  our  Protestant  faith ! 
Before  the  hymn  was  ended  there  was  no  more  need  for  the  soldiers 
to  drive.  No  eye  looked  back.  All  walked  as  if  they  were  going  to 
their  homes.  The  sick  were  carried,  the  wearied  led,  the  hungry  were 
fed  by  those  who  had  brought  food,  all  unnecessaiy  household  articles 
were  thrown  away,  and  those  who  had  money  shared  it  with  those.who 
had  none." 

Few  of  the  exiles  slept  that  night.  Magdalena's  simple  narrative 
of  the  suffenngs  of  the  Salzburg  Protestajats,  hitherto  little  known, 
recalled  to  their  minds  their  own  troubles  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia, 
with  their  frequent  and  merciful  deliverances,  and  attuned  their 
hearts  to  thanksgiving.  It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Moravians 
to  spend  the  night  before  any  important  step  was  taken  in  earnest 
prayer,  and  Zinzendorf,  in  particular  when  his  soul  was  agitated  by 
any  new  plan,  spent  many  hours  in  close  communion  with  the  Lord. 
This  night,  with  many  prayers  and  tears,  he  recommended  his 
family,  Ins  congregation,  and  all  his  concerns  to  Qod.  "With  tears?" 
dost  thou  ask,  dear  reader  ?  Yea,  with  tears — ^tears  mingled  not  un- 
frequently  with  the  Count's  work,  even  as  they  did  with  his  Master's 
when  he  wept  over  Jerusalem — Zinzendorf  prayed  and  wept ;  and  I 
tell  this  to  such  as  have  themselves  wept  and  striven  in  prayer  for 
their  own  and  others'  salvation.  The  fruits  of  such  tears  will  be 
known  on  the  last  great  day. 

Early  the  following  morning,  the  Count  stood  at  the  castle  gate 
with  a  small  travelling  bag  in  Ms  hand.  The  beadle  stood  ready  to 
open  and  let  him  out  quietly  at  a  side-door,  when  the  old  Babbi 
suddenly  made  his  appearance,  saying,  "Let  me  accompany  your 
lordship  as  far  as  Gblnhausen ;  I  have  watched  through  the  night, 
so  as  not  to  miss  you.  We  shall  have  a  bright  morning,"  added  he, 
as  they  passed  through  the  gate  into  the  open  air ;  "  my  old  heart 
yearns  for  the  morning  light ;  I  cannot  sleep  any  more  until  I  know 
what  it  is  that  my  soul  is  in  search  of." 

Then  Zinzendorf  opened  his  Hps,  and  preached  the  Gk)spel  to  him, 
till  the  old  man  wept  and  wrung  his  hands.  Thus  they  passed  through 
the  wood,  and  came  in  sight  of  the  Httle  church  standing  by  itself  on 
the  hill.  The  sun  was  rising,  and  its  first  rays  shone  on  the  golden 
cross  of  its  steeple. 

"  Seest  thou  the  sign,  Abraham  ?"  said  the  Count ;  "  the  God  of 
thy  fathers  plants  this  cross  in  thy  night  of  darkness,  *and  illumines 
it  with  the  light  which  cometh  from  above.  BeHeve  then  on  Him 
who  died  thereon  for  thee,  who  there  bore  all  thy  griefs,  and  who 
offers  thee  his  fdU  salvation." 

"  So  be  it,  then,"  ezclaixaed  the  Jew ;  "  and  glory  be  to  (Jod  who 
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hM  had  murcf  upon  me !    And  now,  mj  lord,  fiuimniU;  kmmmv 
paths  diverge ;  you  are  in  hftate  to  mora  on,  and  I  mnai  ramain  hm% 

and  prayy  Sileutly  they  pressed  each  other's  hands,  and  separated. 

The  Countess's  position  in  the  little  oommnnity  was  a  pecaliar  one 
since  her  hushand's  departure.  She  had  no  desire  to  aasnme  any 
authority  over  the  different  members  in  their  self-constitnted  labours, 
nor  did  slic  wish  to  take  the  Count's  place  in  deciding  matters  of 
judgment,  and  yet  slie  iraj  the  centre  round  which  they  all  moyed, 
and  this  lay  entirely  in  her  own  personality,  and  in  the  intenaeneas  of 
her  devotion  to  her  husband's  work.  Dignity  and  tenderness,  aerions- 
ness  and  gentleness,  strictness  tempered  by  lenity,  were  all  moat 
remarkably  blended  in  her  character.  She  spoke  little,  but  her  aflent 
sympathy  was  always  felt,  and  induced  others  to  open  their  hearts  to 
her,  and  then  her  peculiar  sift,  tliat  of  consoling  and  binding  up  the 
broken  heart,  was  brought  mto  action,  and  none  could  oomlort  aa  she 
did.  She  had  great  knowledge  of  the  woi4d  and  of  mankind,  wliieh 
enabled  her  at  once  to  unmask  a  hypocrite,  but  she  nerer  refbaed  the 
comfort  of  her  presence,  and  her  sympathy,  and  prayers,  to  eren  the 
most  degraded  who  acknowledged  their  sins,  and  sought  to  amend 
their  lives.  All  this  she  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  the  Groas,  and 
she  made  good  use  of  the  experience  she  had  gained  there. 

About  the  middle  of  August,  clouds  seemed  to  gather  more  and 
more  over  the  little  community  at  the  Ronncbnrg.  InadditioBto 
this,  her  son  Ludwig,  a  child  of  three  years  old,  fell  ill  and  grew 
rapidly  worse,  for  want  of  medical  aid.  The  state  of  the  roads  roimd 
the  Konneburg,  in  consequence  of  continued  and  fearfhl  atonna  of 
rain  and  hail,  was  siioli  as  to  render  them  wholly  impassable.  "Hie 
CountA'sshad  contrived  to  send  a  messenger  to  Badingen  toanmmoa 
a  ])hysician,  as  her  re[)eated  and  (tamest  entreaties  by  letter  had  fiifled 
1o  bi-ing  one ;  but  even  this  attempt  proved  fruitless,  for  snch  waa  the 
Htonu  that  imaged  that  day,  that  the  messengor  found  it  impoaniWc  to 
rcrliini.  All  her  endeavours  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  fever  wldeh 
was  devouring  her  child's  life  had  proved  ineffectual ;  night  was  again 
drawing  near,  the  cliihVs  restlesH  tossings  and  moaninn  jnoroaaid  ; 
no  human  aid  was  nigh  to  administer  relief!  It  was  an  nonrof  dark« 
ncss  ;  faith  wivstlcd  with  tlir  Lord  as  Jacob  did  of  old  ;  the  agony 
of  the  mnlhur's  heart  rose  in  a  piteims  cr}' for  the  help  wUdi  waa 
still  (It-nii-d,  andalnmst  in  di'spair  she  sank  on  herkncesbyhercfafld's 
bod,  and  wept  out  her  bitter  sorrow.  Christian  Renatns  and  Benina 
woi-e  on  their  knees  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  the  little  giri  prsjmg 
with  a  fervour  far  Wyond  her  years.  The  Brethren  were  asaemoled 
in  Dc  WattrvillcV  apartment,  uniting  iti  supplication  for  the  life  of 
tlicir  l)L'lnvrJ  cliild.  and  .^iuddcnly  there  came  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door 
«)f  tlic  hick  riiom;  a  srarccly  audible  **  Come  in,  was  followed  hjthe 
appeanmci'  of  n  little  old  man  with  long  white  hair,  and  a 
bat  lx.'ncvolent  count cimnee  ;  he  walked  straight  np  to  the 
and  said  in  a  low  voice  : — 

**  1  hear  you  arc  in  nnxicty  about  your  eh0d*8  Ufey  mj  la^y ; 
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wilt  iherefoie  forpv«  me  fbr  eesftying  if  llwrv  be  yet  «  meMui  of 
prolonging  it." 

"if  what  you  do  is  ia  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  replied  the  OonatMi, 
"  then  try  your  ekill  npoa  my  child,  bnt,  if  not,  tlwn  I  deem  it  aafier 
in  the  hands  of  ite  gnudinn  iingel,  thtm  if  miy  powers  of  dnrkneaa 
nhould  combine  to  restore  it.  I  ktiowyoanot,"  she  con  tinned ;  "  who 
are  yon,  and  how  came  you  up  heif  ou  sach  a  to-rrible  ni^t  ?" 

"  I  qnite  believe  your  la<lysliip  knows  me  not,"  said  the  little  man, 
smiling  ;  "  few  are  acquainted  with  me  here,  bnt  for  all  that  I  am  well 
known  to  TT'"*  whose  eysH  are  flames  of  fire.  My  Patmos,  as  I  call 
my  dwelling,  is  in  the  towor  to  llie  north-east ;  few  ever  eome  thtm?, 
and  I  seldom  leave  it.  ~S[j  occupations  have  nothing  in  common 
with  the  world,  and  the  world,  therefore,  nothing  in  common  with 
me.  When  I  am  happy  or  Korrowfnl,  I  tell  it  to  the  Htarn,  or  to  Him. 
who  made  both  them  and  mc.  I  am  an  nnworthy  disciple  of  philo- 
sophy, and  in  my  search  alter  divine  wisdom  hare  discovered  some 
good  remedies  for  the  alleviation  of  human  sofieriitg.  To  save  life, 
of  000X66,18  oat  of  my  power." 

"  Do  your  beat,  good  man,"  repHed  the  Countess,  who  liked  what 
she  read  in  the  conntenauce  and  words  of  the  old  man—"  do  yonr 
best,  and  assuage  my  child's  fe^er:  more  I  ask  not  from  the  Lord  for 
this  night ;  to-morrow,  may  be.  He  will  hear  my  prayer  for  his  life, 
bnt  whether  he  will  take  bini  to  himself,  or  give  him  back  mc,  1  leave 
entire! V  in  his  hands." 

In  the  meantime  the  old  man  had  placed  n  chair  near  the  bed,  sat 
down,  and  was  looking  tenderly  at  the  sick  child.  After  a  brief 
ftnrvey,  he  dghed  gently.and  drow  from  his  coat-pocket  a  tittle  bottle 
containing  a  transparent  fluid,  of  which  he  ponred  a  few  drops  into 
tlio  half-opened  mouth  of  the  child,  and  then  sat  down  qnietly  to 
watch  their  effect.  A  profound  silence  reigned  in  the  apartment,  but 
iiutside  the  storm  was  stiU  raging  wildly. 

In  a  few  minutes,  the  apartment  was  noiseleisly  filled  with  the 
luembers  of  the  little  Pilgrim  ooDgr^^tion.  They  aaaemUed  roond 
t  he  dying  bed  of  httle  Ludwig ;  and  while  ihey  were  singing  in 
!;\vi'et  subdued  tones  one  of  tb^r  own  beantifol  hymns,  the  dtild  fell 
.sloep! 

The  sun  rose,  and  its  rajs  lif^hted  np  the  sweet  pale  hoe,  on  whose 
rr;Liures  seemed  already  to  dawn  the  light  of  eternal  day.  Below,inono 
<il'  tlu't^malldiLrkroomsof  the  castle,  lay  Rabbi  Abraham;  and  as  the 
little  old  man,  who  had  attended  the  death-bed  of  the  Countess's 
cliild  i[i  the  absence  of  medical  aid,  entered  his  room  eariv  in  the 
-.noiTiing,  he  turned  to  greet  him,  and  sud  in  a  low  voice,  "  Welcome 
lirotliei'  Uwler.  Many  years  hast  thoo  sooght  me  in  the  name  of  the 
T.oid,  jitid  admonished  me  with  kind  and  loving  worda.  Now  I  am 
tbiind  of  Him.  My  end  ia  nigh,  but  my  saNatioB  also !  Tell  me, 
iJrothcr  Dober,"  and  he  tnr««d  to  the  brother,  who  waa  prying-  hj 
his  bedside,  "will  the  Lord  aceept  one  who  eemeth  to  Him  at  Itn 
last  hour,  and  who  ha«  never  beea  baptiied  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Dober,  fimty,  "  for  aesondlyHs  d 
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Word, — *  ho  that  cometh  nnto  me,  I  will  in  no  wUe  cart  out.*  The 
Saviour's  blood  wan  shed  for  thee,  if  thy  heart  truly  believes  in  and 
yearns  for  Him." 

"  Oil  blessed  be  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  for  these  words  !  Now 
I  will  depart  in  peace.  I  have  found  Him  who  gave  himself  for  my 
sins,  my  God  and  my  Saviour !  Zadok,  my  son,  draw  nigh  and 
receive  my  blessing." 

In  the  language  of  his  forefathers,  the  old  Jew  poured  forth  a  rkh 
blessing  on  his  only  child  ;  but  his  voice  grew  more  and  more  feeble 
towards  the  end,  and  with  a  scarcely  audible  "  Hallelnjah/'  he  sank 
back  on  his  pillow  and  expired. 

It  was  difficult  for  the  exiled  Countess  to  find  a  rcsting-plaoe  for 
her  beloved  child.  The  Ronneburg  had  no  cemetery  attached  to  it, 
and  several  of  the  neighbouring  villages  refused  to  admit  the  remains 
of  the  little  stranger  within  their  consecrated  ground.  The  pastor 
of  Uaag  thought  difTcrently.  Not  far  from  the  place,  where  a  few 
years  lutor  the  foundation  of  Hcrrnhaag  was  laid,  the  little  boy  wai 
buried.  The  school  children  joined  the  little  company  of  moumen, 
the  Muscovite's  children  hud  decked  the  coffin  with  garlands  of  freeh 
flowers,  and  with  prayers  uud  hymns  of  praise  they  committed  him 
to  the  earth,  and  raised  a  ci'oss  over  his  grave. 

And  how  did  the  Count  receive  the  tidings  of  his  child's  death  P 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife,  written  immediately  after  the  news  had 
reached  him,  he  says*: — "  I  never  imagined  to  mvself  the  loss  of  onr 
darling  child ;  but  now  I  Hoeni  to  feel  in  his  death  the  seal  set  to  oar 
exile,  and  the  end  of  fourteen  years  of  wedded  life,  spent  in  con- 
tinual combats  and  trials,  whioh  His  love  alone  has  enabled  us  to 
Ix'ar.  lint  this  is  the  end  and  t}u>  grave  of  our  warfare;  henceforth 
Wi*  shall  see  triumpIiK.  1  can  only  thank  the  Lord  on  his  behalf, 
that  he  has  so  early  gotten  the  victor}-.'* 

*'  We  shall  see  victories  :*'  and  in  truth  his  journey  was  a  triun- 
phant  one  from  U'ginning  to  end.  When.*ver  ho  appeared  his  enemiei 
were  silenced,  and  he  gjiined  new  friends. 

In  the  Ix'ginning  of  Octolx'r,  \7'-W*,  we  find  him  on  the  summit  of 
a  wooded  hill,  looking  down  into  a  l)eautiful  valley,  sarronnded  bj 
dark  pine  woods.  He  is  i-esting  fur  a  few  moments,  and  pointiiig 
with  his  stick  to  the  scene  Ih*1ow,  now  lit  up  in  the  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  He  exclaimed  : — **  This,  then,  is  the  dwelling-plaoe  of  the 
Sai/.burgers  : — heiv  they  have  found  rest  !" 

Tliti  Count's  companion,  a  sturdy  ]K*asant«  lifted  his  cap  and  re- 
plied, "  Y«'S,  thank-^  U-  to  (Jud.  ihcy  now  live  there.  The  King  has 
given  th«*m  this  vallry  to  build  upon  ami  cultivate  for  themselves. 
It  is  a  tint'  piece  of  laud,  hut,  tor  such  as  are  aceutftomcd  to  the 
mountain^,  rather  too  tlat." 

All  w:i^  lite  auil  activity  in  the  villairi\     Most  of  the  houses 
still  untini'^hcd,  and  all   >orts   *A'  habitations  had  been  hastily 
structed  to  «^ive  tem|Ku*arv  shelter  in  several  families  at  once.     Bat 
love  was  yet  wai^n   in   the  exiles*  liearts.     They  hel|icd  each 
heartily  and  iudu:9triou>Iy.     Their  asiH^ct  was  healthy  and 
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The  atrangere  paosed  before  a  newly-finished  house.  The  garland 
was  just  being  raised  on  the  roof,*  and  the  head  mason  stood  on  the 
top,  not  with  a  glass  of  brandy  in  his  band,  as  they  do  now,  bnt 
a  Psalter,  and  loudly  proclaimed  the  praises  of  Him  who  deUTera 
the  prisoners  and  brings  weuied  wanderers  to  a  place  of  safety. 
The  neighbours  down  below  sang  a  sweet  hymn,  uid  the  pastor  con- 
sectatod  the  new  house  with  an  appropritrto  prayer.  iViends  and 
neighbours  shook  hands,  and  the  yonng  girls  hung  ap  thegarland 
of  autumnal  Sowers  over  the  door  of  the  honse. 

There  was  a  spirit  of  joy  and  peaco  in  the  little  community,  and 
Zinzendorf  felt  himself  quite  at  home  witli  the  Salzbui^ers.  From 
their  pastors  he  heard  the  highest  tustjmony  to  their  unwavering 
faith,  and  the  tongue  of  several  amiuii^-  them,  lo  whom  ho  spoko 
separately,  overflowed  ivith  the  praists  of  the  Lord,  who  had  been 
with  them  in  all  their  troubles,  and  coinhicted  them,  ae  Ho  did  Israel 
of  old,  through  their  night  of  weepint;  to  a  land  of  peace  and  i-eat. 
Many  beautiful  instances  were  told  him  that  evening  in  their 
assembly  of  the  wonderful  leadings  of  Pio\-ideiico  in  individual  cases. 
The  Count  listened  with  the  deepest  iiiU'i-est.  Suddenly  he  inquired, 
"  Did  yon  know  an  eiile  named  David  Kolhenbacher  ?'' 

"  Rothenbacher  !"  eiclaimed  a  numln^i'  of  voices.  "  Where  is  he? 
Do  you  know  anything  of  him  and  of  his  wife,  whom  wo  left  behind 
in  Bavaria  sick  F  Oh,  tell  us  what  you  ki^ow  of  hiiu,  for  he  is  related 
to  many  of  us  here  !" 

"  He  lives,"  says  the  Count,  "  and  his  wife  also,  but  they  are  far 
from  hence." 

As  the  Count  nttered  these  words,  a  gentle  sobbing  was  heard  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment,  and  a  yonng  girl  who  had  been  spinning 
near  the  window  felt  on  her  knees  and  thanked  Ood  before  all  pre- 
sent for  having  preserved  her  parents.  It  was  AnneU,  Kotnen- 
iKichor's  daughter.  All  sympathised  with  her  in  her  joy ;  and 
presently  she  rose,  and  going  up  to  the  Count,  laid  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  begged  him  to  assure  her  once  more  of  her  parents'  safety. 
"  Tell  me  where  tliey  are,  that  I  may  join  them,  and  take  the  load 
froin  their  hearts,  which  I  know  must  be  there,  if  they  think  I  have 
aljjiired  my  faith.  I  was  kept  back  by  force  when  our  people  left, 
and  they  told  lies  about  me.  Bnt  I  traveUed  after  them  alone,  over 
the  mountains,  and  experienced  the  Iiord's  mercy  through  mnch 
trial." 

From  hence  the  Count  joumoycd  to  Konigaberg,  and  tlien  on  to 
Ri^'a;  and  liiH  unwearied  efforts  to  do  good  to  poor  perishing  sinners 
were  much  blessed. 

In  Lithuania  the  Connt  found  mnch  work  to  do.  The  poor  Estho* 
iiiaus  aud  Livoniana  were  in  a  sadly  neglectod  stato.  They  had  been 
I'liristiaiiiKt'd  by  force  ;  but  only  some  of  the  German  and  Swedish 
nobility  knew  the  Gospel.    Several  of  these  had  begged'^im  to  come 
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over  iMid  do  someihing  for  the  poor  peoploi  and  he  irt  to  woxk  aft 
onoe.  The  printing  of  a  lithnanian  Bible  was  agreed  upo^and 
■ohoole  were  eetabliBhed  for  the  education  of  future  teachera.  When 
the  Gonnt  returned  to  Prussia,  deeply  affected  with  the  soooeas  oC 
his  labours,  he  was  surrounded  at  onoe  hv  persona  of  eyevj  daH, 
all  anxious  to  make  his  acquaintance,  and  begging  for  his  help  and 
sympathy.  Pastors  who  had  the  wel&re  of  their  oongregations  •! 
heart  came  to  be  taught  of  him.  Nobles,  who  strove  after  a  higher 
nobilify,  military  men  and  poor  tradesmen,  all  wanted  to  see  and 
know  him.  But  the  object  of  his  journey  was  not  yet  attained. 
From  Memel  he  wrote  to  the  King,  Frederick  William  the  Fint, 
requesting  some  favours  for  the  Salzburgers,  and  desiring  again,  as 
he  had  done  before,  that  the  King  would  investigate  his  labonni  and 
the  doctrines  he  preached.  On  his  arrival  at  Bierlin  he  wae  at  onee 
invited  to  visit  the  S!ing  at  his  country  seat.  His  Mi^eatywas 
greatly  prejudiced  against  him,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  didoded 
mnatic ;  for  as  such  the  Count  had  been  represented  to  him.  Zuh 
sendorf  appeared  before  him,  full  of  dignity  and  seriousnese,  aaawar- 
ing  ail  the  King's  questions  with  promptitude  and  deoiaion,  and 
made  a  joyful  confession  of  that  faith  which  the  King  hfmiirff 
revered  and  professed.  Again  and  again  he  sent  for  him,  promised 
the  Moravians  his  protection  and  f&vour,  and  gave  two  of  his  eode- 
siastics  orders  to  examine  Zinsendorf  in  theology,  in  order  te 
quiet  the  tongues  of  the  orthodox  clergy,  and  then  to  ordain  him  a 
Lutheran  clergyman ;  both  of  which  took  place  somewhat  later. 

Again  it  is  a  gloomy  evening,  like  the  one  some  weeks  ago,  whan 
little  Ludwig  was  taken,  and  again  the  Countess  is  sitting  with  her 
women  by  the  sick  bed  of  a  beloved  child.  This  time  it  is  Agnes, 
her  youngest  bom,  not  a  year  old,  who  is  lying  in  a  burning  fever. 

As  the  Countess  was  bending  over  hor  darling,  the  child  opened 
her  eyes,  and  gladdened  the  mother's  heart  by  one  bright,  hopeful 
glance,  closed  them  again  directly,  and  fell  into  a  dehcious  slumber. 

After  a  long  silence,  a  knock  was  beard  at  the  door,  and  the 
Countess  was  informed  that  Magistrate  Schuchart  desired  to  speak 
with  her. 

'*  Let  him  come  in,**  was  her  answer. 

The  magistrate  entered ;  and,  throwing  a  half-frightened  glance 
first  at  the  old  Alchemist,  who  was  present  on  this  as  on  the  former 
afflictive  occasion,  iand  then  on  the  sick  child,  said,  in  a  whisper— * 

''Your  ladyship  must  forgive  me  if  I  am  compelled  to  present 
myself  on  a  disagreeable  errand.  But  I  must  execute  the  commands 
laid  upon  me,  and  they  are  to  the  effect  that  your  ladyship,  with 
your  whole  suite,  must  evacuate  the  castle  within  tweniy-four  hours 
from  this  time.  These  are  the  orders  of  my  gracious  lord  and 
master.** 

I*  What  is  the  reason  of  thisP**  asked  the  Countess,  greatly 
agiteted. 

"  That  I  cannot  explain,**  was  the  answer. 

"  And  will  the  command  admit  of  no  delay  P    You  see^  Master 
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Schachart,  th&t  Taj  ohild  ii  sick  nnto  dMth.  Yow  loid  eMntot 
wieh  mo  to  loBo  another  of  my  children  here." 

The  Magiatrato  was  much  disconcerted,  and  answered  hantmUngly 
that  hie  orders  were  imporativo  to  accept  no  excosea  for  delaj ;  and, 
if  necessary,  to  nse  force  in  order  to  remove  them.  He  thanfore 
prayed  that  the  Countess  would  commence  preparations  for  depar- 
turo  immediately,  that  he  might  not  be  redaoed  to  thia  painfiil 
necessity. 

The  Countess  kioked  at  her  sick  child,  and  her  eiyet  filled  witli 

Benigna  now  rose  &om  her  seat,  and,  laying  ber  hmd  on  her 

mother's,  said- — 

"  Let  ns  go,  mamma ;  the  Lord  is  the  strength  of  tlie  weak  :  Ho 
will  carry  onr  baby  in  Hi  a  arms,  and  bring  her  to  a,  place  of 
safety." 

"  CO  be  it,"  said  the  Connt«ss  ;  and,  stooping  down,  she  kissed 
the  noble  forehead  of  her  courageoiis  cliild. 

The  day  of  departure  was  the  11th  of  Octobei'-  The  sick  ohild 
was  not  yet  out  of  danger ;  and  the  poor  Countess  wsa  nearly 
crushed.  Many  of  her  enemies  were  about,  rejoicing  in  the  trouble 
an<l  sorrow  of  which  they  were  the  ciiuse,  and  laughing  at  those  to 
whom  her  departure  was  a  deep  heart-grief^  And,  for  the  comfort 
of  the  exiles,  there  were  indeed  many  of  theso  latter.  Ifumbers 
came  from  all  parts  to  join  in  the  last  evening  service  ai,  the  Bonce- 
burg  ;  and  when  Watteville,  in  a  prayer  full  of  deep  and  earnest 
love,  recommended  all  whom  they  were  leaving  behiud  to  the  earo 
and  protection  of  the  Lord,  there  waa  .such  sobbiug  and  weeping 
that  his  words  were  scarcely  andibl  ■       ''^i   lui-  ili  [i^i -i!]!-,'.  uha  was 

nearly  overwhelmed  with  demonst ^'i  ■    ■  ■■         l   I't-grcl. 

'I'lie  Jews  accompanied  her  carriago,  with  tears  and  lamentation,  to 
Mic  edge  of  the  wood.  All  the  children  of  the  school  followed;  and 
wlien  the  Countess  stopped  once  more  to  bid  them  a  last  farewell, 
she  gave  to  eacli  child  a  Utile  token. 

The  castle  of  Tiindbeim  was  their  destination  for  that  day.  The 
old  liaron  Sclirautenbach  and  his  wife  made  the  Countess  heartily 
wi'Icouie.  A  part  of  the  pilgrim  band  took  up  its  abode  there  for 
I  ill-  ])resent :  the  others  separated,  and  went  in  varions  direcstions. 
jtcnigna  and  Christian  Renatus  were  soon  quite  at  home.  In 
LuiNvl^'  Sclii'uutenbach  they  found  a  (Miropanion  after  their  own  heart 
— lively  and  enlhusiastic  in  character,  and  with  a  heart  fiill  of  lore 
li>  the  iSnvionr.  He  listened  with  deUgfat  to  the  acconnte  that 
Itoniinin  and  lienatns  gave  him.  of  their  occnpatioua  at  tha  Bonne- 
hiii'i.'.  anil  esdainied,  with  ardour — 

•■  Wlieii  I  am  a  man,  I  will  build  a  habitation  then  tar  the 
Dn'thren  who  love  the  Lord  to  rest  in  afler  their  labours  1" 

"  Aloy  God  grant  it !"  said  Benigna. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  the  7th  of  November,  about  midrdar,  a 
Imvclling  carriage  baited  at  the  inn  door  at  Oelnhansffli.  The 
driver  asked  the  way  to  the  Bonnebiirg;  bnt  the  host  replied  that 
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it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  castle  before  night,  with  tired 
horses  and  heavy  roads. 

"  Yoa  would  do  well  to  rest  here  for  a  few  hours,  and  gain  strcngtli 
before  you  proceed." 

A  gentleman  now  looked  out  of  the  carriage-window,  and  in  an 
instant  the  host's  cap  was  off  his  head,  and,  with  low  bows,  ho  wu 
welcoming  the  Count  back  to  the  Renzig  Valley. 

"  Your  Lordsliip  will  have  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  for  your 
Master,  no  doubt ;  but  it  would  have  been  well,  too,  if  yon  had 
remained  here.  The  Brethren  have  had  to  leave  the  BonncboiVt 
and  the  poor  souls  up  there  are  starving,  and  there  are  none  to  take 
pity  on  them." 

The  Count  joined  his  hands,  but  said  only — ^^  Lord,  thy  name  he 
praised ! " 

Presently,  he  inquired  whither  they  had  gone. 

"  First  to  Lindheim,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  whether  ther  have 
already  proceeded  onwards  to  Frankfort,  whither  they  were  booniL 
I  cannot  say." 

'*  When  the  horses  have  rested,  drive  up  to  the  Ronnebnrg,**  sahl 
the  Count,  to  the  driver ;  and,  turning  to  his  companiona,  he  con- 
tinued— "  We  will  walk  across  the  hills." 

He  shook  the  host  by  the  hand,  and  walked  out  into  the  stonn. 
His  companions  followed  him  in  silence. 

When  they  had  reached  the  skirts  of  the  wood,  whence  the  fint 
view  of  the  Ilonneburg  is  obtained,  the  Count  checked  his  steps. 

"  See,"  ho  said,  when  they  had  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  **  we 
arc  not  at  homo  hero  ;  no  ono  comes  to  meet  us :  wo  are  strangen. 
Those  we  love  are  away ;  and  yet  I  feel  as  if  wo  should  not  he 
unwelcome.  AVliore  the  wood  lias  once  taken  root,  there  it  mnft 
grow — 1hat*8  its  nature." 

The  children,  who  wore  playing  under  the  gateway,  first  di*- 
covered  nn<l  recognised  tlu*  Count ;  and,  with  cries  of  joy,  went  u» 
announce  his  urrivnl.  All  who  were  at  home  that  day  aa8einblc>d  in 
the  hall,  and  Immpht  their  own  ]»t»culiar  greeting.  The  Jews  wcp 
and  kissed  the  Count \s  hand.  The  Muscovite  made  low  bows,  and 
mumbled  a  Latin  sjH'ech ;  his  wife  came  Ix'hind  liira,  in  the  meeki*st 
subjection,  but  her  eyes  spoke  the  ph>asure  she  felt.  Eren  some 
of  the  *'  Inspired  oni's'*  a])peanHl,  and  Harthelhans,  the  tinker. 
dcclarcul,  with  a  volley  of  assevenitions/in  wliich  Black  Chvta  joined 
him,  that  he  and  his  were  innocent  of  having  caused  the  Coontast'c 
departure;  that  he  would  ^ive  his  heart's  blood  for  tho  Count  and 
his  family,  and  that  they  would  not  lot  the  Count  leave  them  again 
even  it*  the  maLHstnite 

ihit  at  this  pdint  the  last-named  individual  appeared  himself.  Thr 
tinker  swallowed  his  wonls ;  ami  the  magistrate  shook  hands  with 
the  Count,  with  downca>>t  eyes  and  a  countenance  that  betrayed  tlir 
stnigele  K'tween  his  duty  an«l  his  inclination. 


It  was  the  Tth  of  NovemlxT,  the  birthday  of  the  Countess, 
he  had  hn)>od  to  spend  with  her  at  the  Honneburg;  UisvBftsa^  hs 
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had  hurried  '^  homey '  as  he  thought.  But  this  time  the  home  was  at 
Frankfort ;  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  deeply-tried  husband  and 
wife  met  once  more,  and  embraced  each  other  with  tears  of  mingled 
joy  and  sorrow. 


VL 
THE    SINAITIC    MANUSCRIPT.* 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  Tischendorf  published  a  fragment  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint  in  the  year  1846  from  a  manuscript  obtained  in 
Egypt,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  "Frederick  Augustan 
Codex,"  after  his  royal  patron,  the  King  of  Saxony,  under  whose 
uuspices  he  had  mado  the  journey,  which  issued  in  its  discoyery. 
Haying  explored  the  libraries  of  Paris,  England,  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  the  bouniy  of  the  king,  his  friend,  enabled  him  to 
travel  into  the  East  to  prosecute  the  work  of  disinternncr  parchments 
of  the  Holy  Scriptnresraiid  other  works  of  ancient  lear4^,  from  the 
monasteries  and  tombs  in  which  they  had  long  been  buried.  The 
success  of  our  own  Tattams  and  others  might  well  stimulate  his  zeal, 
while  the  fact  that  he  followed  in  the  track  of  equally  learned  and 
industrious  antiouarians  might  in  the  same  degree  haye  abated  his 
hopes  of  success.  The  greater  part  of  1844  was  deyoted  to  research 
in  those  regions,  from  which  no  student  returns  absolutely  empty- 
handed  ;  although  as  time  rolls  on,  and  the  ground  is  more  frequently 
gone  over,  less  and  less  remains  for  learning,  aided  by  curiosity,  to 
glean. 

What  Tischendorf  secured  during  his  sojourn  at  Sinai,  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Catherine's,  was  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  frag- 
ments of  old  MSS.,  deposited  in  a  basket,  as  of  no  ysJue — incapalue 
of  connection,  restoration,  or  use, — waifs  saved  from  the  fire  to 
which  others  had  been  committed.  Amongst  them  were  scraps  of  a 
copy  of  the  Septuagint,  too  small  to  be  cared  for  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Catherine's,  by  whom  they  were  easily  surrendered  to  the  Carman 
savcuif.  By  him  they  were  naturally  prized  as  of  extreme  import- 
ance from  their  presumed  antiquity,  surpassing  anything  known  in 
Europe :  quo  duhlto  an  quicqtuim  in  membramis  Qroece  scriptvm  extet 
anfiquius.  But  larger  portions  of  the  same  MS.,  containing  the 
whole  of  Isaiah  and  the  books  of  Maccabees,  which  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  discover  on  the  same  occasion,  he  could  not  preyaH  on  his 


*  Notitia  Editionis  Codicis  Bibliomm  Sinaitici  anspiciif  Imperatoris  Akxandri 
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monkisli  entertainers  to  part  with.  Solicitation  was  Tam — ao  thai 
Tiscliendorf  did  the  next  best  thing  which  a  diinntereBted  Bchdlir 
could  do,  and  that  was  to  nrge  the  religions  care  of  the  MS.  npcm 
his  hosts.  His  hope  was  that  either  himself  or  some  other  staoeBi 
of  sacred  learning  would  yet  succeed  in  becoming  its  possessor.  Thi« 
much-coveted  fragmentary  Codex,  after  many  ^ears  of  'waitiiig,  and 
fancying  the  while  tjiat  it  must  have  fonnd  its  way  to  Europe  by 
the  hands  of  some  more  lucky  adventurers  than  himself,  Tischendorf 
has  at  last  succeeded  in  being  the  medium  of  introdaciDg  to  the 
critical  world.  The  enterprising  critic  visited  the  monastery  once 
again  in  1853,  determined  to  transcribe  what  remained  of  the  Codex, 
should  it  still  be  found  deposited  within  the  walls  of  St.  Catherine** 
— ^but  to  his  dismay  he  could  then  obtain  no  tidings  of  the  precicmi 
document.  This  was  a  terrible  disappointment  to  high  expectation, 
and  forced  Tischendorf,  in  his  Mojiumentorum  Mcrorwm  mediionm 
Nova  Collect  to,  Vol.  I.,  1855,  to  content  himself  with  printing  a  aingle 
page  of  Isaiah,  which  he  had  transcribed  on  his  first  jonmej  to 

It  was  not  to  bo  supposed  that  a  literary  resurrectionist^  with  ancli 
a  decided  vocation  for  codex-snatching  as  our  author,  could  rest 
contonted  with  so  unsatisfactory  a  conclusion  of  his  quest;  that 
pickaxe  and  mattock  would  be  quietly  laid  low  to  rest  with 

Nunc  arma.     .     .     .    hie  paries  habefait. 


Tiscliondorfs  solicitude  for  his  desiderated  corp^ia  diplaniaticmm 
too  effectually  wakened  to  fall  into  anv  siren  alumber ;  and  nothing 
would  satisfy  his  vigilance  but  an  active  search.  The  good-will  m 
the  present  Emperor  of  Russia  was  secured  by  memorial  for  his 
enterprise,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  1858,  he  was  commiasioned 
on  the  part  of  his  Imperial  ^Majesty  to  prosecute  his  research  again 
in  the  precincts  of  Sinai,  with  a  view  to  the  recuperation  of  the  mndi- 
loiigcd-for  manuscnpt.  No  sooner  was  his  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, with  critical  apparatus,  out  of  hand — ^the  EdUio  Sepfiuii 
Critk-a  Major — than  Tischcndoi*f  started  again,  and  reached  the 
scene  of  his  discovery  on  the  31st  of  January,  1859.  Henceforth, 
wo  must  describe  his  proceedings  l)y  particular  dates,  for  the  stoiy 
has  all  the  minuteness  of  a  diary  and  all  the  interest  of  a  romance. 
So  little  success  did  he  meet  with  to  reward  his  earnest  inquiries, 
that  by  the  4th  of  Febimary  he  had  thought  of  bending  his  oonrw 
homeward,  and  had  engaged  his  horses  and  camcla  for  the  return 
journey  to  Cairo  on  the  7th,  when  walking  with  the  Proridor  of  the 
Convent,  ho  si)oke  with  much  regret  of  his  ill-auccess,  and  of  the 
worth  of  the  MS.,  of  wliich  he  exhibited  the  printed  fragments  in 
his  works,  lletuming  from  tlioir  promenade,  Tiachendorf  aooom- 
panied  the  monk  to  his  room,  and  there  had  diaplayed  to  him  what 
his  companion  called  a  copy  of  the  Lxx,  which  he,  the  ghostly 
brotlicr,  owned.  The  MS.  was  wmpj>ed  up  in  a  piece  of  doth,  and 
on  it  being  unrolled,  to  the  sur|>riso  and  delight  of  the  oritifs^  the 
very  document  presented  itself  which  he  had  g^ven  up  all 
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of  seeing,  and  with  it  for,  far  more  than  he  could  calcnlate  upon 
seeing,  even  in  case  of  success.  His  object  had  been  to  complete  a 
fragmentary  Septnagint,  bnt  with  a  good  fortune  that  rarelj  nJls  to 
the  lot  of  literaiy  explorers  in  the  present  day,  he  alighted  upon  a 
copy  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  attached,  of  the  same  age  as  the 
other,  perfectly  complete,  not  wanting  a  single  pa^  or  paragraph : 
ne  minimd  qtiidem  lacuna  deformatum.  This  was,  indeed,  a  gionoua 
discovery,  an  unhoped-for  boon,  a  literary  crown  to  his  previous 
labours  that  overtopped  them  all,  and  would  never  fade.  These 
precious  fragments — for  they  lay  loose  and  disjointed  in  a  heap  with 
no  cover  but  a  cotton  rag — ^Tischendorf  conveyed  like  stores  of  gold 
to  his  cell  from  the  monk's  chamber,  whQ  had  himself  taken  them 
from  the  apartment  of  the  librarian.  In  soUtude,  Tischendorf 
gloated  over  his  hid  treasure,  and  poured  out  his  thanks  to  the  God 
of  Heaven  who  had  so  strangely  prospered  his  ioumey.  Unable  to 
sleep  from  excess  of  joy,  he  sat  up  the  whole  mght  ti*anscribing  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  was  at  the  end  of  flie  New  Testament. 
Next  day,  it  was  agreed  with  the  fraternity  that  as  soon  as  permission 
could  arrive  from  their  superiors  at  Cairo,  the  document  should  be 
forwarded  to  that  city  for  the  purpose  of  transcription.  Starting  on 
the  7th  of  February,  our  German  divine  reached  his  destination  on 
the  13ih,  and  there,  after  the  lapse  of  only  eleven  days,  he  received 
the  precious  parchments  on  the  24th. 

Within  two  months  afterwards  the  whole  was  carefully  copied, — 
comprising  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  short  lines,  in  which 
the  Codex  was  written, — partly  by  the  hand  of  Tischendorf  himself, 
l)ut  also  partly  by  the  labour  of  two  friends  whose  tasks  he  revised, 
letter  by  letter.  Much  additional  labour  was  imposed  by  the  emen- 
dations made  in  the  original  text  of  the  MS.  in  nearly  eight  thoTisand 
differcut  places.  These,  of  course,  had  to  be  taken  note  of  no  less 
than  the  unaltered  readings,  with  a  view  to  a  really  accurate  and 
satisfying  edition  of  the  whole. 

Once  the  MS.  was  copied,  the  original  became  of  course  less 
matter  of  request  than  before.  The  monks  might  take  it  back,  or 
bestow  it  where  they  pleased;  but  Tischendorf — ^very  judiciously,  as 
we  conceive — suggested  the  propriety  of  their  presenting  it  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  an  eminent  professor 
and  ornament  of  their  common  faith.  This  suggestion  was  unani- 
mously adopted ;  but  as  no  sufficient  authority  existed  at  the  time 
for  making  the  gift  absolute,  Tischendorf  was  allowed  to  take  the 
MS.  with  him  to  St.  Petersburg,  in  order  with  its  help  to  complete 
a  scrupulously  accurate  edition  for  the  press.  On  the  28th  of 
September,  it  was  entrusted  to  his  care  at  Cairo  for  that  purpose, 
Tischendorf  having  between  the  conclusion  of  the  transcription  and 
that  date  made  a  lengthened  tour  for  literary  purposes  through 
Jerusalem,  Beyrout,  Smyrna,  Patmos,  and  Constantinople.  It  were 
merely  superfluous  to  add  that  wherever  he  went  he  met  with  a 
courteous  reception,  and  all  available  assistance  from  Bossiaii  ambas- 
sadors and  consuls,  to  whom  Tischendorf  makes  ample  and  gratefiil 
acknowledgments. 
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In  the  middle  of  October  our  successfal  traveller  left  Cairo  and 
reached  St.  PettTslmrp  in  the  next  mouth.  The  mannficriptB  wliich 
were  tlie  acquisitionsof  his  journey  were  submitted  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Emperor,  by  whose  command  they  were  opened  to  the  public 
examination  of  the  curious  for  a  fortnight,  especially  the  Sinaitic 
Codex,  whose  fame  had  been  promulgated  InrJiative  Russian  anthon 
some  few  years  before,  no  less  than  by  the  Leipzig  professor.  With 
the  publication  of  tliis  latter  Tischendorf  was  charged,  in  the  moft 
speedy  and  convenient  manner  possible;  but  so  as  to  exhibit  oorrectlj 
the  ancient  handwriting,  to  Ix}  worthy  of  its  Imperial  patron,  and  to 
meet  the  just  expectations  of  scholars  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
sacred  texts. 

The  method  of  printing  to  be  pursued  is  that  of  our  own  Codex 
Alexandrinus,  by  types  cast  in  the  form  of  uncial  letters, — a  method 
rendered  the  m(»ro  easy  in  the  present  case  by  the  great  uniformity 
obser\'ed  throughout  in  the  characters  of  the  MS.  Smaller  letten*, 
indi't'd,  ni*e  sonictinics  found  at  the  end  of  lines,  a  renuubUy 
common  (rharactoristlc  of  ancient  MSS.,  and  these  are  represented 
in  types  of  convspondiiig  diminution;  but,  liesides this,  where  com- 
pound let  tot's  or  syllai)les  occur,  or  diphthongal  or  contracted 
charactci's,  these  liave  their  counterpart  in  the  printed  edition,  in 
peculiar  types.  The  ink  to  Ikj  employed,  moreover,  will  bear  rcsem* 
blanro  to  the  faded  ink  of  the  Codex,  and  be  rather  brown  than 
black. 

An  equal  care  will  1x5  expended  on  the  exhibition  of  the  emends* 
tions  of  the  first  and  second  corrector,  who  are  both  of  a  venerable 
antiquity.  These  aiv  to  appear  on  the  page  along  with  the  text : 
but  the  CO  rivet  ions  by  later  hands  in  the  shape  of  erasures,  additions 
or  diacritical  signs,  will  Ix"  exhibited  and  described  in  the  conunen* 
tar}'. 

A  few  pages  taken  here  and  there  fi-om  the  text  will  be  rendexvd, 
by  the  arts  nrphot<»gnij)hyand  lit liography,  so  accurately  as  to  leave 
no  information  wanting  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Codex.      It  will  h've  iH-fni-e  the  student's  eve. 

This  Sinaitic  niannscript,  when  it  nuikes  its  appearance,  is  intended 
to  occnpy  tliree  quarto  volumes,  of  which  the  two  earlier  frill  he 
devoted  to  tlie  Old  Tt'stanient,  and  the  n-maining  one  to  the  New. 
They  anr  to  exhibit  the  text  in  four  colimins  on  each  page,  aa  in  tlie 
( 'cm lex  itsi'lf,  with  the  j)ortie:il  Ivooks — the  Psalms  and  ot 
stirhnnu'trically  arrantrt-d  in  two  eoliimns. 

The  Xrw  Tfstanunt    vnhinie  will    include  the    Epistle  of 
nabas  and  that  of  Hennas     nf  iMitli  of  which  the  Greek  originals 
had  hitla  rto  cM-apetl  tlrtr4'»i««n. 

A  fourth  yoIiinu>  will  follow.  ih>dieated  to  a  comment,  critioalaiid 
palaeoirraphii'al,  on  thi-  pnMM'dintr  text,  together  with  copiooa  pR 
giunenji,  crnhnn-in^'  thr  history  of  thr  Codex,  its  age,  its  compan 
with  other  fa«--si!iii!tM-..jiiis.  its  text,  and  a  cojjution  with  the  Vai 
Parisian  palimpsest,  and  tlie  Uriti^h  (\idex,  A.  Tischendorf  n 
guine  enough  to  hoi>e  fur  the  estaldishuicnt  of  a  fixed  andialllid 
Ctreek  text  of  the  New  Testament,  an  the  probable  resnli. 
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The  whole  four  volnmes  are  to  appear  in  St.  Petersburg  in  the 

middle  of  tho  year  1862,  and  the  impression  will  bo  limited  to  three 
hundred  (copies.  The  special  reason  for  fixing  this  period,  and  has- 
tening the  execution  of  the  work,  is,  that  in  that  year  the  RnsBian 
empire  completes  a  thousand  years  of  its  history,  and  the  publication 
of  this  opua  aureuin  of  Biblical  criticism  will  be  cooBidered,  amongst 
others,  no  nnbecoming  memorial  of  a  great  poKtical  event.  The 
copies  provided — the  complete  and  fac-simile  copies — will  not  be  for 
sale,  but  at  tho  disposal  of  the  Emperor,  of  his  &ee  will,  to  the  learned 
corporations  of  the  world. 

The  common  edition  will  exhibit  the  (ext  stichometrically  arrimgcd, 
but  in  the  ordinary  Greek  type,  of  ivliich  Tischcudorf  given  a  spe- 
cimen in  hia  Notitia,  now  lying  before^  us.  All  tho  other  critical 
apparatus  will  be  as  available  to  tlie  purchaaors  of  this  edition  as  to 
the  favoured  possessors  of  tho  livre  ih  luxe.  In  18G5,  the  whole  New 
Testament  may  be  expected  in  a  cheap  form,  from  the  press  of  Mr, 
Itrockhaus,  of  Leipzig.  So  far  for  the  facts  connected  with  tho 
discovery  of  this  interesting  document :  and  now  for  a  few  mattcTH 
relating  to  its  peruliarities  of  lection  and  appcftrance. 

There  are  only  345  folios  and  a  half  of  tho  entire  Codex  remain- 
ing ;  of  which  199  belong  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  147  and  a  half 
to  the  New,  comprising,  under  this  latter  title,  Barnabas  and  the 
Shepherd  of  Hormas.  Tho  Old  Testament  portion  begins  with  a 
leaf  contwning  chapters  ii,,  x.,  xi.  of  the  First  Book  of  Chronicles. 
Six  folios  follow,  eontujning  the  Book  of  Tobit,  completing  the  por- 
tion wanting  in  Tischcndorf'a  prior  Friderico-Ai^nstan  MS.  Eight 
leaves  arc  devoted  to  Judith,  which  is  perfect.  Twenty-six  folios 
contain  the  entire  First  :iiul  r.HirHi  n....l-..|  il,.  A!  n,  .J.,  ,.s,  The 
whole  of  Isaiah  fills  2iil-l.'       i.'  ....■'  '    .■■■lapters 

of  Jeremiah.  Nine  of  the  minor  prophets  axe  represented  here,Tiz.; 
Joel,  Obadiah,  Jonali,  Habakknk  (spelled  a/x/Jaxovfi),  Zephaoiah, 
Hnggai,  Zcchariah,  Malaclii,  occupying  fourteen  leaves.  The  whole 
of  the  poetical  works  are  complete  in'  their  afichometrical  form,  a 
I'orni  so  common,  on  tho  testimony  of  Gregory  of  Naziunznm,  Am- 
jiliilocliius,  Epiphanius,  that  these  were  called  the  stichometrical 
liDoks.  These  arc  in  two  columns  only  ;  and  stand  in  the  following 
iicder  : — Psalms,  40  leaves  ;  Proverbs,  15 ;  Ecolesiastes,  5  ;  the  Song 
of  Solomon,  3  ;  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  9  [  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach, 
•>-• ;  Job,  lo. 

The  New  Testament  follows  Job,  and  ita  books  stand  thus :  the 
Four  Gospels  ;  the  Epistles  of  Paul ;  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  the 
Catholic  Epistletj ;  the  Apocalypse  of  John  ;  the  Epistle  of  Bamabae, 
wiili  the  fragments  of  Hcrmas.  Like  the  Vatican  MS-,  the  Sinaitio 
Codex  adopts  the  curt  titles  for  the  sacred  books,  of  Kara  (MSl&cuoy, 
Trpoq  poifiQiow,  irpaifit  arooroXtai',  nrwroAij  uuatvov. 

Tist'iiendorf  claims  for  the  MS.  an  antiquity  reaching  back  to  the 
loiirtli  century.  The  singular  regularity  of  the  characters  is 
presumed  to  be  proof  of  ita  age,  inasmnch  as  it  shares  this  peculiarity 
in  common  witli  the  few  oldest  HS.  Icnowni  moreOTer,  it  doea  not 
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use  initial  letters.  And  it  adopts  either  no  BTsteni  of  mtextnmctioii 
at  all,  or  a  very  defective  and  irregular  one.  The  orUiogiapn j  of  the 
MS.,  the  order  of  the  books,  the  simple  titles  of  tbem,  and  the 
absence  of  the  accents,  are  also  pressed  in  to  give  testimoiiy  to  the 
ancientncss  of  the  Codex.  The  Ammonian  chapters  and  Ensebian 
Canons  are  wanting  in  this  copy,  as  well  as  in  the  Yatican,  although 
that  before  ns  does  not  share  with  the  Vatican  mannscri]^  in  the  nae 
of  the  peculiar  divisions  observed  in  the  latter.  The  Beemmg  adoptioii 
of  the  apocryphal  works  of  Barnabas  andHermas,  is  likewise  xegiirded 
by  Tischendorf  as  proof  of  its  antiquity ;  for  on  the  testimony  of 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  Origen,  we  know  that  down  to  the  third 
century  these  works  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  canon, 
while  Ensebius  admitted  them  as  Scriptures  of  doubtfid  reeogmtion 
amongst  the  dvriXeyoficva  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  centmy. 
But,  toward  the  close  of  that  century,  in  the  Councils  of  Laodioea, 
A.D.  304,  and  Carthage,  397,  these  works  obtain  no  plaoe  amongst 
the  canonical  books.  As  six  folios,  moreover,  have  been  lost  between 
Barnabas  and  a  fragment  of  Hermas,  as  is  ascertained  by  the  qnarto 
foldings,  it  is  presumed  that  these  missing  leaves  may  have  contained 
another  of  the  doubtful  books,  while  at  the  end  of  the  imperfect 
Hermas  may  have  followed  a  fourth.  It  is  open  to  suggestion,  indeed, 
that  the  Alexandrian  Codex  of  the  British  Museum,  with  its  Epistles 
of  Clement  at  the  end,  may  compete  in  antiquity  with  the  Sinaitic  ou 
this  same  ground  of  containing  apocryphal  books  within  its  oorefs ; 
but  to  this  the  answer  is,  that  although  late  in  the  fourth  oentniy 
Jerome  declares  that  the  fii*st  Epistle  of  Clement  was  puUiclj  read 
Scripture  in  some  places  {iionnaUis  vero  loeis  etiam  publico  legi^  it  is 
certain  that  the  second  epistle  never  shared  that  privilege.  Some 
other  reason,  therefore,  than  its  use  in  public  services  innst  have 
prompted  its  addition  to  Codex  A.,  while  the  fair  presumption,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  in  favour  of  the  Apocalypse  being  written  at  the  end  of 
the  Sinaitic  Codex,  while  the  books  of  Barnabas  and  Hermas  were  still 
in  public  repute  and  use.     This  is  Tischendorfs  argument,  not  onrs. 

Another  mark  of  presumed  antiquity  is  the  absence  of  the  dosing 
verses  of  the  Qospcl  of  Mark,  wliich  Ensebius  and  Jerome  alike 
testify  to  be  wanting  in  the  more  accurate  copies — ^the  latter  saying 
oven  more  largely  than  this — Omnos  Grcecim  libroa  pome  hoc  od^- 
Juhun  non  habere.  Yet  all  our  known  Greek  MSS.  nncnal  and  corsivc 
alike  with  the  Itala  and  Vulgate,  the  Svrian  and  GK>thio  Tenrions, 
<fcc.  (fee.  exhibit  our  full  common  text,  with  the  exception  of  the  copy 
before  us,  and  the  Vatican  code.  This  MS.,  then,  which  exhibits 
the  Ensebian  usage,  is  probably  of  the  Ensebian  age,  say  befiire  340. 

The  words  iv  ^<^o-<{]^  moreover,  are  wanting  after  nut  olmr 
in  the  first  verse  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  a  peculiarity 
exhibited  in  the  Vatican  copy  also.  The  presumption  is,  therefore, 
that  both  these  copies  exhibit  the  text  of  the  older  Oreek  Codices 
of  Basil. 

In  common  with  most,  if  not  all  the  older  ICSS.,  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  inserts  the  Ephelkystic  n  as  readily  before  a  ooaioiiaai  aa 
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before  a  vowel.  No  disoretion  appears  tohavegoyemed  its  emplqy- 
mcnt,  for  it  is  found  present  and  absent  in  the  same  Terse  imder  all 
circomstances. 

The  usnal  contractions  appear,  of  "kv  for  icvpiov,  Iv  fbr  aj<row,  npi 

for  irarpoq,  ttvs  for  iryeufwroi,  xy  for  xp^rrov,  otn^wv  for  ovpavnn^,  Vu  for 

$€ov,  avo9  for  avOpunro^,  and  so  on.  These  are  scarcely  worth  observing, 
except  that  they  may  help,  with  other  marks,  to  determine  the  ago 
of  the  Codex. 

Itacisms  are  abundant ;  as,  for  instanoe,  oc  for  c,  axr^MXtaxurOai  for 
atrtfiaXurcurOey  Matt,  xxyii.  65  ;  yet  three  imperatiyes  end  in  c  in  the 

same  verse,  without  any  change. 

A  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  same  ohange  appears  in  zzyiii.  5, 
whore  f^MprjOrfrai  for  ffM/irjOrftM  ifl  followed  directly  afterwards  by 
{i/TctT€,  an  imperative  in  the  usual  form. 

An  instance  of  the  converse,  in  the  case  of  a  noun,  is  exhibited  by 
Mark  i.  5,  where  we  read  IcpocroXv/Actrc  for  MpocroXv/uitTtu ;  other  in« 
stances  are — avaptvtxv  for  avafiaivfov^  Mark  i.  10 1  yet  narapaivw 
correct  in  the  same  verse ;  ([cjSvScov  for  {cj9c8acov,  Mark  i.  19^  20 ; 
a?roAe(re  for  aTroXeo-at,  Mark  i.  24 ;  yrfoin&Bt  for  €pyaiia&€Hy  2  Thess. 
iii.  10 ;  K€<Tapa  for  Kourapa^  Actfl  zzviii.  19  ;  icara^cvoy  foif  Kora^Saivov, 
James  i.  17  ;  €in<TK€irT€(rO€  for  vfurKem^itBai  James  i*  27. 

This  is  the  more  uncommon  itaoism,  and  will  therefore  justify  this 
allegation  of  instances. 

El  for  I  occurs  in  ic/xxroXv/Adtc^  reoentlr  quoted ;  another  case  of 
61  for  i  is  shown  in  i^yycuccv  for  lyyytKfv,  Mark  i.  16. 

These  are  both  extremely  common  forms  of  this  peouliaritgr,  and 
demand  no  further  remark. 

But  the  converse  of  the  latter  change,  namely,  the  representation 
of  an  original  dipththong  et  by  the  single  iota,  is  so  frequent  in  the 
manuscript  before  us,  and  that,  moreover,  in  inflections  and  syllables 
-Nvliere  a  long  sound  necessarily  falls,  and  renders  the  absence  of  the 
(.  psilon  the  more  remarkable,  that  this  pecuharity  becomes  in  some 
sort  a  characteristic  of  the  MS.,  and  may  lead,  with  other  features, 
to  a  conjecture  concerning  its  natal  soil. 

5io-/jLos  for  o-cto-ftos,  Mark  xxviii,  2,  is  common  enough  to  be 
unworthy  of  note,  cv^ta?  for  €^cia$,  Mark  i.  3,  PaatXui  for  jScuriXcca, 
Afark  i.  15;  but  it  seems  uncommon  to  encounter  ufti?  for  vfici9, 
^fatt.  xxviii.  5  ;  iropevOurai  for  iropcv^cwrai.  Matt,  xxviii.  7  ;  rrjpiv 
fur  Trjp€LVy  Matt,  xxviii.  20  j  crvvfiyrw  for  awCyjrttv,  Mark  i.  27  j  cirtrouro't 
for  cTTirao-crci,  //>. ;  and  XH^^  ^^^  X^V****  Mark  i.  31. 

llie  infinitives  of  verbs  in  this  form  are  extremely  frequent, and 
fire  remarkably  peculiar.  We  observe  in  a  short  space,  in  addition 
1o  flioso  instances  above — XoXiv  for  XaX«iv,  Mark  i.  34;  ficviv  for 
pwuv,  John  xxi.  23;  opeo-iciv  for  opccricfiv,  Qal.  i.  10  j  iSii' for  iScik, 
Acts  xxviii.  20  ;  airoOavtv  for  airo^avciv,  Apoc.  ix.  6. 

We  find  notliing  like  this  last  peculiarity  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  which 
corresponds  to  so  great  a  degree  with  the  Godex  whose  specimens 
are  under  review. 
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Ov  for  A)  appears  in  icXc^ovo-iy,  Matt,  xxvii.  64 :  co  for  o,  irof3;crM|icr, 
Matt,  xxviii.  14 ;  avnav,  GtJ.  i.  1 ;  Xeytav,  Acts  xxviii.  26 :  o  for  «, 
uuTOfwXy  Acts  xxviii.  27 ;  c  appears  for  i  in  dXccis,  Mark  i.  17 ;  c  for 
oi  in  airaXccrc,  Mark  i.  24 ;  ([epcScov,  Mark  i.  19,  and  {[^cScor,  Terse 
20 ;  cpyo^ccrtfc,  2  Thess.  iii.  10 ;  ircon;  for  iraun;,  Apoc.  ix.  5 ;  c  for  a 
in  cvc^i/ouv,  John  xxi.  3,  if  not  a  yarions  reading ;  rcotrapcsy  Apoc. 
ix.  14 ;  c  for  ct,  irXcov,  John  xxi.  15 ;  v  for  t,  rpvrov  for  r/Mnw, 
2  Oor.  xii.  2. 

Withoat  adducing  any  larger  niunber  of  special  varieties  or 
examples,  we  may  state  tnat  we  liave  detected  a  hnndred  and  thiriy- 
fiye  instances  in  the  conrse  of  the  few  pages  deyoted  to  extracts  from 
the  New  Testament  in  TischendorTs  specimens. 

From  pages  22  to  38  of  onr  NotUia,  the  Editor  has  assigned  to  an 
exhibition,  in  four  columns  on  the  page,  of  a  fac-simile  distribatioii 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  texto,  in  ordinary  Gbeek  types.  It 
fairly  represents  the  original,  and  is  without  accents  and  stops.  The 
extracts  are  miscellaneous,  and  not  consecutiye ;  the  Old  embradng 
scraps  from  Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees  of  the  Apocrypha^  Isaiah, 
Psalms,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon ;  the  New,  firom.  page 
30  to  38,  haying  extracts  from  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  2  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  Acts,  James,  and  Apocalypse. 
Since  in  the  New  Testament  so  many  as  ten  authors  are  presented 
on  eight  pages,  it  mTist  be  eyident  to  eyery  reader  that  the  extracts 
are  short. 

The  readings  of  this  manuscript  will  go  to  confirm  many  which 
appear  in  the  Vatican  and  the  oldest  known  MSS. ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  Codex  Sinaitious  differs  considerably  from  the  Vatican  Code, 
especially  in  the  greater  correctness  of  its  scribe.  Some  thousands 
of  various  readings  in  Codex  B  must  be  ascribed  to  sheer  careless- 
ness or  incompetence  in  the  original  writer,  and  have  no  critical 
value  whatsoever. 

In  our  collation,  for  instance,  of  Codex  B,  in  Mark  i.  1 — 35,  with 
the  Elzevir  of  1624,  we  find  ninety-one  variations  from  that  text ; 
many  of  these  mere  lapses  of  the  pen,  and  some — alas !  that  we 
should  have  to  say  it — provoking  and  unpardonable  misprints  of 
Mai's  edition.  In  the  same  verses  in  Codex  j^,  for  so  Tischendorf 
marks  this  great  discovery — we  meet  with  eighty-four  variations. 
This  does  not  seem  a  great  discrepancy  in  number,  but  the  diffei^nce 
between  their  differences  from  the  common  standard  of  comparison 
is  remarkable.  For  instance,  in  the  first  verse,  B  inserts  vlov  ^cov, 
which  Cod.  Sin.  omits.  B  omits  fyco,  which  Cod.  Sin.  inserts  in 
verse  2.  B  omits  Kai  before  Kr^pva-a-wvy  which  Cod.  Sin.  exhibits,  and 
again  before  fycvcro  (9).  There  is  a  great  difference  in  verse  10, 
Tischendorf  reading  Karapaivov  kox  fjLcyov  iw  avrov,  B  KaTafi<uyov  cis 
avTov,  At  the  beginning  of  verse  14,  the  Notitia  reads  with  1624, 
fi€TaS€  instead  of  #cai  with  B ;  and  in  verse  18,  riKoXovOrja-ay  instead  of 
B,  -^KoXovOow ;  it  further  contains  ckci^cv  (19),  which  B  excludes;  it 
has  aoi  (24)  for  the  incorrect  cru  of  B ;  it  includes  to  trvevfjLa  before 
TO  oKoBapTov^  which  B  omits,  probably  from  homoeoteleuton.  Tischen- 
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dorf  s  MS.  reads  again,  in  verse  28,  ^  oKotiahov  cis  SX^y,  whereas  B 
reads  i^  axaiff  a^ov  €v$v9  muraxov ;  it  fhrther  puts  n^s  co^i8aia«  of  the 
same  verse  for  n/s  yoXcAoias  of  Codex  B.  Further,  in  verse  29,  it 
reads  with  the  Textns  Receptns  ^cX^o^rcs  i7A^ov,  but  B  chaiu^s  the 
niunber  into  i^tXOfov  -qXBey ;  it  reads  cSv  with  the  T.  B.  for  ^mwrcv  of 
B  (32).  From  kcuccus  ^oyros  of  32  to  the  same  words  (33),  a  long 
omission  by  hom. — supplied  indeed  bv  a  corrector  in  the  lower 
margin — taJces  place  in  Tischendorfs  Codex  which  does  not  occor 
in  B  ;  in  34  it  does  not  exhibit  the  transposition  which  B  makes  of 
the  words  Xakny  raSeufioyia;  and  finally,  with  the  T.  B.,  it  does  not 
admit  the  supplement  or  gloss  of  34,  in  B,  -xpurrov  €wai. 

The  Vatican  and  Sinaitio  MSS.  agree  in  reading  tcd  ^otua  tcd 
TTpof^njfrq  in  verse  1 ;  in  omitting  ifjL7rpo<r$€v  o-ov,  verse  2 ;  both  observe 
the  same  double  transposition  in  verse  5,  as  well  as  another  trans- 
position in  verse  9  ;  both  read  orot  instead  of  cp,  verse  11 ;  both  omit 
cKct  in  verse  13,  and  transpose  i7fAcpas  rccrcrapoKovra ;  both  agree  in 
omitting  rrf^  jScurcXcias  in  14 ;  both  read  k(u  irapay<ay  for  irtpiirartesv  8c, 
16  ;  both  read  aLfitavo^  dft^c^oAXoiras  in  the  same  verse,  instead  of 
avTov  &fji^iPaXXovra^  &fji^ipX7j<r(rpov ;  both  omit  SLvnav  after  Bucrva^ 
verse  18  ;  both  agree  in  the  exclusion  of  the  exclamation  ca,  but  the 
corrector  of  Tischendorfs  MS.  supplies  it  in  the  margin  (24),  and  in 
reading  if>ojvrjaay  before  ^fxuvrf  firycXtj,  26  ;  both  agree  in  the  reading 
StJSaxrj  Kaun/f  icar  i$owruLV  (27),  one  of  the  most  characteristic  in  the 
wilole  chapter ;  both  omit  avn^s  after  x^*P^9  ^'^^  cvtf ecus  after  irv/ocros 
(31).  These,  be  it  remembered,  belong  to  a  portion  only  of  a  single 
chapter. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  MSS. 
exhibit  the  same  general  type,  and  correspond  more  closely  with  each 
other,  than  either  of  these  old  uncials  would  be  found  to  do  with 
any  modem  cursive. 

We  doubt  the  extreme  age  ot  either,  and  by  no  means  acquiesce 
in  the  claim  put  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  the  prime  antiquity  of 
his  Sinaitic  Codex.  Its  tattered  condition  insensibly  biasses  the 
judgment  of  the  critic,  and  leads  him  to  ascribe  to  venerable  rags  an 
age  which  he  denies  to  a  well-preserved  family  wardrobe,  which  may 
owe  its  better  condition  not  to  fewer  years,  but  to  greater  care  in 
keeping.  The  Vatican  Code  has  for  centuries  been  in  safe 
hands,  which  have  at  least  preserved  the  sleekness  of  its  skin, 
although  they  may  have  shrunk  from  acquaintance  with  its  inner 
structure ;  whereas  the  ignorant  and  apathetic  monks  of  the 
desert  handed  their  unvalued  treasure  over  without  concern  to 
the  custody  of  the  damp  closet,  or  the  firetting  moth.  If  we  look 
at  the  written  characters  of  the  two  MSS.,  the  small  folios  of 
the  Boman  Code,  and  the  longer  leaf  of  the  Arabian  one,  we  shall 
find  the  former  more  minute,  rude,  and  imperfect.  In  elegance  of  the 
form  of  the  letters,  the  pre-eminence  is  easily  claimed  for  Tischen- 
dorTs  great  discovery.  In  all  likelihood  there  is  no  great  difference 
between  the  ages  of  the  respective  docimients,  probably  not  so  much 
as  one  hundred  years. 
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The  tdstimony  of  tliia  mantiscript  will  be  appealed  to,  in  order  to 
decide  the  confiiiotijig  claimB  of  certain  long-diaputedpaaiagea  intlie 
New  Testament.  While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  entira  tast^  until 
we  see  a  consecntiye  whole,  we  are  enabled  to  speoify  a  tew  of  ijki 
readings,  wherein,  with  the  anthority  of  an  oraoLsy  it  aeeina  to  (wtik 
controversy,  the  entire  tendency  of  modem  investigation  leading  ia 
the  same  direction.  For  instance,  it  excludes  the  doxologj  at  tbe 
close  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Matt.  vi.  13, 

The  Qospcl  of  Mark  ends  with  the  8th  verse  of  the  xrith 
chapter,  cancelling  or  ignoring  the  twelve  verses  which  fidlow  in  oar 
revised  text.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  a  blank  poga,  or 
portion  of  a  page  at  this  place,  indicates  a  knowledge  on  the  pact  of 
the  transcriber  of  the  existence  of  those  additional  veraea,  and  a 
critical  care  in  their  exclusion.     It  would  seem  to  be  bo  in  Codex  B. 

It  omits  the  whole  narrative  of  the  woman  taken  in  adnlftsiy, 
John  viii.  1,  2. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  the  words  hft^Mom^  about  whid 
there  has  been  much  controversy,  are  wanting. 

In  1  Timothy,  iii.  IG,  the  reading  of  the  newly-disooverad  Codsi 
is,  OS  €<liav€po}$ri — '^  Who  was  manifested  in  the  flesh,"  not  **  Ood," 
But  a  corrector,  whom  Tischendorf  places  as  late  as  tlie  twellUi 
century,  has  asserted  the  word  "  Gk>d,"  yet  so  carefully  aa  to  leate 
the  original  text  intact.  Without  prejudice,  we  trust  we  may  mj 
that  wo  are  not  satisfied  with  this  reading,  of,  who.  The  oontneM 
0COS  pi*osouts  the  same  word  essentially  with  the  addition  of  tlie 
cross  bar  above,  O^  nud  the  tittle  in  the  letter  Theta,  so  that  tin  one 
could  be  easily  mistaken  for  the  other  by  an  ignorant  or  haBtj  scribe. 
And  the  evil  would  not  rest  with  the  single  copy,  as  in  a  printed  hook^ 
but  every  copy  or  translation  made  from  it  would  spread  and  per- 
petuate the  evil.  Tlio  sense  refuses  0cos;  and  even  if  the  word 
itself  were  not  used,  the  significafion  of  the  passage  implies  it.  If 
it  be  replied  that  it  is  an  emendation  of  some  theologfian,  our  answer 
is  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  happy  in  the  world.  Bentley,  in  his  most 
felicitous  mood  of  conjecture,  never  imagined  anything  naif  so  neat, 
complete,  and  exigent,  as  this  change.  If  it  is  a  forgery,  he  mnst have 
been  a  singularly  clever  suppositor  who  first  drew  his  pen  over  the 
relative  pronoun  of  the  text,  and  made  that  a  direct  statem^it  which 
before  was  only  a  clear  implication.  According  to  oar  idea»  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  passage  is  so  strongly  in  fkvonr  of  the 
common  reading,  that  no  amount  of  external  evidence  can  displace  it. 

In  Acts  XX.  28  the  common  reading  is  confirmed  nfir  «xicXi|VMr 
rov  0€ov  ''to  feed  the  Chui*ch  of  Goi>,  which  He  hath  pnmhancd  with 
his  own  l)lood." 

And  in  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Heavenly  witnossea,  1  J<dm 
V.  7.,  we  Imve  the  evidence  of  this,  as  of  sdl  other  trustworthy  Gieek 
manuscripts,  that  the  lection  is  spurious.  This  last  discovery  aotuis 
to  give  the  cuv})  do  (jrace  to  a  forgery  that  has  imposed  upon  eoent- 
less  generations  of  men,  and  has  drawn  down  on  the  heaa  of  mtmj 
a  blameless  and  orthodox  critic  the  viols  of  sectarian  wnth,  ae  though 
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to  dispute  the  pasaage  were  to  deny  the  fidth.  Yet  the  triple  testinumy 
of  the  context-*^**  me  spirit,  and  the  water,  and  the  blood"'*~ooii* 
Btitates  so  perfect  and  beautiM  a  wilaiessing  to  the  Messiahahip  of 
the  Son  of  God,  that  we  need  no  importation  into  the  passage  of  any 
other  witnessing — ^the  proposed  interpolation  only  marring  the  oon- 
nexion  of  the  apostle's  reasoning,  and  spoilingwhat  it  attempts  to  mend. 

With  a  most  praiseworthy  liberality  of  citation,  Tisohendorf  has 
presented  the  readers  of  the  NotUia  with  a  collection  of  some  fbor 
hundred  readings  out  of  the  Gospels  in  his  Codex.  Of  these  more 
than  one-half  agree  with  his  own  previonsly-printed  New  Testament) 
and  rather  less  differ  from  it.  On  what  principle  he  made  his  seleo^- 
tion  of  passages  we  cannot  says  some  of  them  have  long  been  matters 
of  controyersy  and  general  interest;  but  the  majority  haye  no  special 
value. 

From  Matt.  z.  41,  he  quotes  Xi/fu/rcrat  with  the  letter  Mn, 
for  Xi/t/rcrai,  the  usual  mode  of  spelling  the  word,  and,  after 
Hug,  gives  it  an  importance  which  by  no  means  belongs  to  that 
orthography.  It  has  been  abundantly  shown,  since  Hug's  time,  that 
this  orthography  is  common,  and  has  nothing  in  it  distinctive  of 
Egypt  or  of  any  other  region  of  the  Greek-speiSdng  world. 

On  the  subject  of  orthography  in  general,  we  may  obserye  that 
little  can  be  built  thereon  in  determining  either  the  ace  or  the  native 
country  of  a  manuscript,  except  where  it  may  exhibit  a  distinctly 
pronounced  dialectic  peculiarity.  Many  of  TischendorTs  printed 
readings  in  his  texts,  after  Lachmann,  consist  solely  in  an  adherence 
to  an  antiquated  and  fluctuating  mode  of  spelling.  In  this  feature, 
OS  well  as  in  observation  of  grammatical  forms  and  ffjrntaotio  concords 
there  are  gross  inaccuracies  and  perpetual  variations  in  these  old 
records — a  circumstance  not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  bear  in  mind 
the  class  from  whom  the  scriveners  were  usually  taken,  expert 
scribes  but  ill-trained  scholars.  Several  peculiarities  of  expression 
retained  in  our  common  texts  of  the  Apocalypse  are  traceable  to 
the  same  origin — ^the  ignorance,  hurry  or  neglect  of  the  transcriber, 
and  not  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  original  author.  Of  laches  of 
this  sort  our  Mo.,  in  common  with  many  other,  abounds:  Bx. 
9.  Apoc.  ix.  7.  6/ioui)fiara  •  •  •  ofuuot:  Apoc.  ix.  18. 
tJHtnnjv  •  •  •  Xcyovra:  Apoc.  ix.  19.  ovpcu,  •  •  •  ^owrof. 
We  have  many  instances  brides  marked  in  this  book  and  others, 
but  revert  to  a  single  sample  from  the  Gospels  t  Mark  xriii.  14. 
pSeXvyfw,  •  •  •  ioTrjKora.  To  our  mind,  it  indicates  a  serious 
want  of  judgment  to  attempt  to  give  currency  and  perpetuiiy  to 
such  gross  mistakes  as  these,  as  parts  of  a  standard  text  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  especially  since  their  weight  is  counterbalanced 
by  correct  spelling  and  feultlees  concords  in  the  same  MS.  on  similar 
occasions  and  with  the  same  words.  We  embalm,  as  it  were, 
sordid  flies  in  the  amber  of  permanent  imprints  when  we  reproduce 
mere  mistakes  as  the  deliberate  records  of  competent  scribes,  and,  in 
a  sense,  as  the  utterances  of  inspiration.  In  the  case  of  fac-similes 
such  a  course  is  obvious  and  oorrect — every  jot  and  tittle  of  the  MS. 
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claiming  presentation  to  the  reader's  eye.  In  John  iv.  7,  Tiflohendorfi 
own  Testament  reads  irctv,  for  iriccv,  to  diink — a  meire  pecoliazity, 
and  possibly  a  blunder  of  the  scribe;  but  in  1  Cor.  ix.  4,  tuw.  We  may 
expect  to  see  ttiv  in  his  next  edition,  for  such  is  the  cnrious  spelling 
of  the  Codex  Sinaiticns,  with  a  few  others.  TischendorTB  blmd  ad- 
herence to  novelties  of  this  unimportant  kind,  and  slayiBli,  bat  moit 
unequal  submission  to  the  testimonies  of  the  older  nncial  texti^ 
(adopting  many  readings,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Oodez  B.)  rob  bis 
texts  of  much  of  the  weight  they  would  otherwise  cany  with  dis- 
criminating scholars.  It  would  puzzle,  the  Leipzig  professor  biniBelf 
to  specify  the  advantage  we  gain  from  reading  miv  for  vtcty,  in  the 
text  referred  to,  when  Herodian  distinctly  declares  that  it  was  in* 
correct  to  pronounce  the  word  as  a  monosyllable,  OTen  the  ruder 
ancients  never  having  countenanced  such  an  abuse  ;  and  g^ainiiig  no 
assurance,  amid  the  conflicting  testimony  of  MSS.  that  snch  was 
the  word  used  in  the  autograph  of  the  Apostle  Jobnu  This,  with 
sundry  other  peculiarities,  is  not  to  be  commended  in  the  learned  and 
indefatigable  author  of  our  present  Notiiia, 

"We  should  do  liim  an  injustice,  however,  if  we  did  not,  ere  we 
close,  describe  in  one  short  paragraph  some  other  contents  of  this 
interesting  quarto  pamphlet.  His  journey  was  prodnctive  of  a 
fertile  harvest  of  more  or  less  value  in  the  shape  of  fragments  of 
Greek  palimpsests,  Greek  Uncial  MSS.,  Greek  cnrsives,  Syrian 
and  Coptic  religious  works,  Hebrew  MSS.,  Samaritan,  Slavonic, 
Abyssinian,  Armenian,  and  a  few  antiquities  of  a  miscellaneons  kind. 
He  has  thus  succeeded  in  rescuing  fh)m  possible  destmction  some 
portions  of  works,  the  very  dilapidated  state  of  which  wonld  precipi- 
tate their  fato  by  rendering  their  custodians  careless.  A  small 
library  of  antique  documents  of  priceless  worth  has  rewarded  his 
researches,  and  of  these  the  most  important  will  be  placed  in  car 
hands  by  the  medium  of  the  press  as  occasion  and  leisure  shall  senre. 
Amongst  other  matters  contained  in  the  Notitia^  in  a  detail  of  some 
fifty  pages,  we  find  the  commentary  of  OrigCA  on  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  in  Greek,  to  the  text  of  which  Tischendorf  appends  notes 
that  impugn  the  correctness  of  Mai's  edition  in  hundreds  of  readings. 
Speaking  of  Mai's  book,  he  describes  some  of  the  blemishes  of  tbc 
text  as  of  prodigious  fault iness — qiun  ex  miro  errors  flitxisse  dice*. 
His  own  edition  is  of  surpassing  interest — ^full  of  Scriptnre  quota- 
tions, and  marked  by  all  the  peculiarities  of  Origen  as  a  com* 
mcntator. 

But  the  main  topic  of  interest  is  the  disinterred  Codex  itself,  which 
possesses  the  unique  distinction  of  being  tlie  only  copy  of  the  Aeir 
Testament  in  Uncial  characters  v:li\ch  is  complete,  A.  wants  the 
greater  jiart  of  ^latthew,  besides  sundry  leaves  here  and  there.  R 
wants  half  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse.  C.  is  only  a  collection 
of  fragments ;  while  D.  contains  no  more  than  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 
We  need  go  no  further — for  tlie  Codices  nearest  to  completeness  are 
A  and  B.  {<^,  on  the  contmiy,  is  ix)rfect  from  beginning  to  end, 
and  being  the  gift  to  the  Cliristian  Church  of  an  Arabian  monasAciy 
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at  the  foot  of  Sinai,  presents  ns  with  the  singnlar  fSekst  that  three 
thousand  years  after  the  giving  of  the  Law,  from  the  same  spot 
issues  the  only  perfect  copy  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Covenant 
which  has  survived  in  its  peculiar  type  to  our  own  times.  It  is  a 
fresh  illustration  of  the  contrast,  exhibited  in  the  text  of  St.  John, 
'The  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  by  Jesus  Christ." 

It  proclaims,  moreover,  the  only  use  which  monasteries  and  con- 
vents have  ever  subserved,  namely,  the  preservation  of  manuscript 
books.  On  the  invention  of  printing,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
parchments  found  their  way  to  the  bookbinder  as  the  most  proper 
material  for  his  handicraft.  In  the  presence  of  the  newly-gained 
faculty  of  easily  and  marvellously  multiplying  printed  books,  written 
books  became  of  no  value,  and  were  sold  to  mechanics  for  the 
purposes  of  their  trade.  Those  only  that  lay  hid  in  monasteries 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  spoiler ;  and  a  kind  Providence  has  thus 
overruled  an  essentially  bad  and  unchristian  institution  to  good  ends. 
We  never  knew  any  other  advantage  that  monkery  has  brought  to  the 
world  or  the  churches,  while  it  has  been  the  parent  of  a  thousand  iUs 
— its  worst,  perhaps,  being  the  representation  that  spiritual  religion 
is  incompatible  with  common  life.  Yet,  what  were  Christianity  if  it 
were  not  a  blessing  and  a  consecration  for  the  market  and  counting- 
house,  the  factory  and  the  domestic  fireside  ? 

We  have  but  a  word  to  add,  and  that  is  this :  that  critics  havo 
been  building  up  a  satisfactory  text  of  the  Ghreek  New  Testament  by 
industrious  research  and  careful  collection  for  the  last  three  hundred 
years.  Every  fresh  discovery  of  MSS.  has  corrected  some  things, 
and  added  and  taken  away  others  ;  but  all,  like  the  present  magnifi- 
cent Codex,  confirm  the  essential  integrity  of  the  text  now  current 
in  our  midst.  They  shake  no  doctrine ;  they  scarcely  affect  a  single 
important  word,  and  leave  the  impression  upon  the  most  studious 
and  sagacious  minds — those  that  have  most  closely  sifted  the  matter, 
and  possessed  the  rarest  qualifications  for  a  correct  decision — that 
the  ordinary  Greek  Testaments,  from  Erasmus  downwards,  make  no 
extravagant  claim  upon  our  fullest  confidence  when  they  demand  to 
be  considered  adequate  representations  of  "  the  true  sayings  of  God." 


VIL 

PHILARETE    CHA&LES.* 

When  the  streams  of  French  literature  are  so  tainted  at  the  source 
that  it  has  become  rather  a  painful  thing  to  a  thoughtful  person  to 
see  a  young  girl  absorbed  in  one  of  its  thin  and  gaudy-covered 

o  Etudef  0nr  les  Hommes  et  les  McBim  an  19*  Si^e.    Portraits  Cont«mporaiiif^ 
Scenes  de  Voyage,  dx;.    Par  M.  Fhilardte  Chasles. 
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Yolames,  parents  may  thank  ns  for  directing  them  to  an  anthor  who, 
as  far  as  we  know,  has  written  nothing  offensive  to  modesty  and 
morality. 

M.  Philarete  Chasles,  chevalier  of  the  legion  of  honour,  Conaervator 
of  the  Mazarin  Library,  and  Professor  of  the  College  of  Franoe,  ia  not 
only  an  eloquent  writer  and  lecturer,  an  eminent  linguist,  aad  an 
original  and  unprejudiced  thinker,  but  a  Christian  and  a  Protestant. 
Ho  was  born  at  Mainvillicrs  in  1799  ;  his  father  was  a  stem 
republican  and  member  of  the  Convention,  who,  having  somehow 
given  offence  to  the  Directory,  was  imprisoned  at  Ham,  of  which 
Philarete  describes  his  eai'ly  impressions. 

"  I  was  a  mere  child,"  says  he,  "  when  the  name  of  Ham  resounded 
in  my  ears — it  was  the  terror  and  the  amusement  of  our  evenings. 
I  know  its  black  stones,  its  ramparts,  its  winding  stairs,  its  plat- 
forms, as  if  I  had  built  them.  I  know  the  depths  of  its  fosses;  I  see 
at  this  moment  my  father's  prison-cell." 

After  a  confinement  of  some  months,  the  elder  Chasles  was  libe- 
rated. He  was  still  true  enough  to  his  party  to  destine  his  son  to 
fight  for  the  Republic,  and  had  him  carefidly  eduoated  at  the  College 
of  Angers,  after  which  he  prepared  him  to  pass  his  examination  at 
the  school  of  St.  Cyr.     But  a  different  course  lav  before  him. 

"  In  the  April  and  May  of  1815,"  says  Philarete,  "  there  were 
many  ill-conceived,  ill-conducted  conspii'acies  in  Paris,  aided  by 
men  who  ought  to  have  punished  them,  punished  by  men  who  had 
provoked  them.  .  .  My  father  was  hving  in  strict  retirement  with 
iiis  family  at  the  extremity  of  Paris,  in  that  old  hotel  Flavicourt, 
whicli  he  had  bought,  and  which  had  sheltered  so  many  illustrions 
names — Micliolet,  old  Dr.  Pinel,  and  Merimee.  Here,  far  from  the 
tumult  of  the  busy  world,  we  looked  on  it  as  the  hermit  in  his  cave 
regards  a  distant  city  in  flames.  To  me  Madame  de  StacFs 
*  L'Allcmagno  *  was  just  tlion  more  interesting  than  all  the  con- 
spiiiicics  in  Europe ;  my  school-days  were  over,  and  my  father, 
iiifluciiced  by  Houssoau,  thought  that  I  should  prepare  myself  for 
manhood  by  learning  some  handicraft  trade.  It  may  be  imagined 
how  little  agreeable  this  prospect  was  to  a  youngster  who  was  deep  in 
llousscau,  Ossian,  AVcrtcr,  and  '  the  Genius  of  Christianity,'  who 
fancied  himself  a  thinker,  and  who  aped  with  all  his  might  the 
romantic  school  of  philosoi)liy.  A  trade  ?  What  a  blow  !  What 
ignominy  !  Nothing  short  of  profound  filial  obedience  bent  my  will 
to  the  hoiTible  paternal  common-sense.  I  thought  myself  a  hero  in 
accepting  sorrowfully,  but  without  murmuring,  the  best  guarantee  a 
youth  could  give  of  lieing  pix^])arcd  against  a  reverse  of  fortune,  by 
becoming,  from  a  composer  of  useless  theories,  a  useful  compositor 
in  a  printing-office. 

"There  was  then  in  Paris  a  printing-office,  unique  in  its  way. 
Three  incomplete  compositors  '-boxes  stood  idly  on  the  second  floor 
of  an  obscure  house  in  the  Rue  Dauphine.  Their  owner  was  poor, 
and  worse  than  poor — afflicted  in  body  and  mind — an  old  Jacobin, 
who  lived,  it  woidd  bo  difllcult  to  say  how — ho  did  not  print 
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almanack.  I  think  tlie  police  kept  an  eye  upon  him,  of  which  my 
father  was  ignorant.  He  only  saw  m  this  old,  deserted  office,  a  place 
where  I  might  be  kept  out  of  harm's  way.  Without  any  workmen 
for  bad  companions,  I  was  about  to  become  a  workman  myself,  free 
from  danger.  Old  Jacques  was  to  set  me  in  the  right  way,  and  for 
three  months  I  regularly  ascended  at  eight  o'clock,  and  descended 
at  three  the  four  flights  of  stairs  which  led  to  his  dismal  old  work- 
shop. 

"  There  I  mused — I  dreamed I  had  a  tragedy  in  hand, 

vague  thoughts  of  tenderness  to  follow,  and  Oessner  to  read.  I  ac- 
complished punctually  my  set  task,  but  then  flew  with  rapture  to 
those  weak  pastorals,  whose  washy  moralities  then  seemed  to  me 
the  last  excess  of  good  taste  and  elegance.  O,  ye  Idyllian  shep- 
herdesses  !  Oh  !  Chloe,  Daphne,  and  Leucothoe !  how  charming  I 
thought  you  in  that  desolate  garret,  peopled  only  by  spiders,  with  its 
little  barred  windows,  whence  I  heard  the  faint,  distant  Bounds  of 
barrel-organs,  street-cries,  rolling  carriages,  the  moans  of  an  epileptic 
boy  in  a  neighbouring  room,  whose  fits  commenced  at  a  regular  hour, 
and  the  indistinct  murmurs  round  a  gaming-table  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  house." 

Philareie's  good  inclinations  led  him  to  employ  odd  times  in 
printing  for  his  own  amusement  extracts  from  his  favourite  authors, 
sometimes  translated  by  himself.  In  this  way  he  picked  up  a  littlo 
knowledge  of  German,  by  translating  and  composing  "  Hermann  and 
Dorothea."  One  Saturday  evening,  having  commenced  a  translation 
of  Gessner's  Daphnis,  he  left  the  book  behind  him  on  the  printing- 
jircss.  Next  morning  he  was  to  accompany  his  father  into  the 
country  to  inhale  the  first  breath  of  spring;  and  being  anxious  to 
take  his  book  with  him,  and  also  to  g^ve  some  money  to  the  epileptic 
lioy's  mother,  he  returned  to  the  printing-office  at  seven  o'clock. 
He  observed,  without  thinking  much  of  it,  a  couple  of  men  standing 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  who  eyed  him  attentively  as  he  passed. 
Ifc  ran  up,  gave  his  mother's  charitable  present  to  the  poor  woman, 
fetched  liis  book,  and  on  coming  down  stairs,  observed  a  man  with 
ji  scarf  across  his  breast,  loUnging  in  the  door-way.  Turning  back  to 
inquire  how  Jacques'  sick  wife  was,he  found  himself  seized  by  the  two 
men,  who,  to  his  surprise  and  consternation,  searched  him  minutely. 
Till  V  then  looked  about  them,  found  his  portfoUos,  and  seized  Ins 
unhicky  traf^redy.  After  closely  interrogating  him,  they  carried  him 
olT  to  the  police-office. 

This  younof  lad,  carefully  brought  up  in  simplicity,  innocence,  and 
refinement,  found  himself  cast  among  the  scum  of  Paris,  male  and 
female,  in  a  chamber,  the  very  atmosphere  of  which  was  poison.  He 
si  led  ^ears  and  crept  into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  to  avert  his 
eyes  from  others,  but  he  could  not  close  his  ears.  Among  the  sixty 
])risoners,  tlie  least  offensive  to  him  was  a  crazy  fanatic,  pale  as  a 
coqjse,  with  long  white  hair,  who,  amid  curses  and  scoffs,  preached 
rapidly  and  irreverently  of  a  renovation  of  society,  to  spring  jointly 
from  the  influences  of  Christianity,  Robespierre,  and  animal  mag- 
netism. 2x2 
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Fhilareto  passed  the  night  in  a  chair — in  the  morning^  a  portion  of 
prison  food  was  served  round.  He  asked  permission  of  toe  gM>ler 
to  write  word  to  his  mother  of  his  detention,  bat  was  refxised.  Three 
days  of  this  wretched  life  threw  him  into  a  fever. 

He  was  then  allowed  pen  and  ink.  He  wrote  a  few  agitated  linet 
to  his  mother,  and  also  a  note  to  the  Prefect  of  Police ;  the  same 
evening  he  received  a  few  words  from  his  mother  and  a  ring^.  Next 
morning  ill,  unwashed,  and  in  prison -soiled  garments,  he  was  taken 
by  two  gendarmes  to  be  examined. 

Suddenly  a  cry  from  a  well-known  voice  thrilled  him  to  the  heart. 
His  invalid  mother  liad  found  means  of  placing  herself  in  his  wav 
and  straining  him  to  her  heart.  They  spoke  only  by  their  tear»-^ 
she  was  speedily  removed. 

The  lad  then  found  himself  standing  before  a  bloated  official,  with 
beetle  brows,  and  a  low  forehead,  on  which  his  wig  was  placed  awrv. 

"  Young  gentleman,"  said  he,  abruptly,  "  you  belong  to  a  race  ef 
vipers — a  race  that  must  be  crushed  ;  otherwise,  France  will  know  no 
peace." 

"  I  expected.  Sir,"  replied  Philareto,  with  spirit,  "  that  your  basi« 
ness  was  to  interrogate  me,  rather  than  abuse  me." 

The  little  man  bristled  up,  and,  thumping  his  two  fists  on  hk 
desk,  exclaimed  : — 

"  How  now  ? — am  I  to  be  taught  my  duty  by  yoi*  /  You'd  hettcr 
teach  me,  Sir  !*' 

"  It  is  enough,  Sir,"  coldly  replied  the  lad,  "  to  remind  you  that  I 
am  neither  a  guilty  nor  suspected  person,  but  quite  innocent,  and 
unable  to  guess  why  I  amliei'c." 

"That's  it!'*  said  the  other,  contemptuously;  "you're  a  fiae 
talker,  upon  my  word  !— a  young  liberal,  it  is  easy  to  see.  Ck*rk. 
take  down  what  he  says !" 

"  Tiion,  a.s  if  fivtting  in  his  harness,  he  lx>gan  to  open  my  port- 
folio, and  tiii'ii  over  the  pagt»s  of  my  unfortunate  *'  William  Tefl.  Hf 
asked  nic  if  J  liked  tlio  n»igning  dynasty,  to  which  I,  with  a  self- 
possession  I  now  wonder  at,replieil — 

"  *  I  know  not,  Sir,  whether  I  like  any  dynasty.  I  have  hut  josc 
left  sehool,  and  ([uestions  likethesi>,  I  think,  areout  of  yourpix>Tincv. 
As  for  my  vorses,  they  were  intended  for  the  Odoon ;  thej  haiv 
nothing  to  do  with  poIiti(>s,  and  you  will  do  but  bare  justice  hf 
restoring  me  immediately  tt)  my  family.  *  " 

'' '  Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Ki'iisoner,  that  I  could  immediately  put  joa 
in  a  dnnLfeon  in  the  lower  losse  ?  '  " 

Hoilin^^  with  nige,  he  niadi>  Philarete  sign  the  paper  on  which  Im 
words  hiul  Iwen  taken  down,  and  lie  was  then  carried  off  to 
room,  where  an   aged  officer,    am^sted   like  himself, 


Looking  mournfully  at  the  boy,  he  took  his  hand,  and  said^ 

'*  iVi;/,  too,  jiceused  of  etinspiracy  ?     How  old  are  you,  my  yoSBg 

friend  r" 

**  Fourteen." 
"Capital!" 
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The  old  colonel  cast  himself  on  his  bed,  and  remained  silent.  In 
the  evening  two  gendarmes  removed  Philarete  to  the  Conciergerie. 

When  the  prison-doors  reverberated  behind  him,  he  felt  as  if  they 
were  enclosing  him  in  his  grave.  He  was  led  np  staircases,  along 
galleries,  the  darkness  of  which  was  here  and  uiere  illumined  by 
blood-red  lamps  attached  to  the  walls. 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  observed  his  conductor, ''  that  we  have  orders 
to  put  you  ausecreV^ 

*'  What's  that  T' 

"A  chamber  where  you  cannot  get  out,  and  where  you  will 
see  no  one  !" 

They  had  meantime  begun  to  descend.  Many  gratings  dosed  behind 
them  with  a  clang ;  a  door  studded  with  iron  nails  admitted  him 
into  his  cell. 

It  was  about  eight  feet  by  five,  and  about  twelve  feet  high ;  the 
floor  beaten  like  that  of  a  cellar ;  a  glimpse  of  blue  sky  through  the 
mockery  of  a  window  high  up  in  the  wall ;  such  was  the  destined 
abode  of  a  lad  of  fourteen,  who  did  not  even  lie  under  suspicion. 

Claude,  his  gaoler,  however,  was  kind  to  him.  He  let  nim  know 
that  a  good  deal  might  be  done  for  a  pistole — ^his  slang  for  money. 
Accordingly,  Philarete  assured  him  his  father  would  not  fail  to  come 
down  with  plenty  of  pistoles  if  he  were  put  in  communication  with 
him.  Claude  soon  arranged  that  he  should  change  messages,  though 
not  letters,  with  his  mother,  and  have  tolerable  food,  a  bed,  chair, 
and  table. 

''  That  I  have  since,"  says  Chasles,  touchingly, ''  experienced  the 
greatest  indifference  for  the  common  affairs  of  society — ^that  I  have 
opposed  to  the  Utopian  hopes  of  my  enthusiastic  friends  not  an 
ironical  scepticism,  but  a  serious  disbelief — that  I  have  proclaimed, 
from  the  moment  of  my  using  the  pen,  the  inevitable  decline  of 
Christian  Europe,  and  especially  of  French  society,  which  has  so  lost 
its  sense  of  justice,  and  its  love  of  God — may  be  easily  accounted  for 
when  my  imprisonment  is  considered.  Within  those  damp  walls  I 
might  well  learn  to  think." 

''  Reverie,"  he  adds,"  is  the  only  luxury  of  a  prison."  He  obtained 
books,  mused  over  them,  and  made  extracts  from  them.  He  pored 
over  Ariosto,  and  wrote  imitations  as  true  in  feeling  as  false  in  style. 
Ho  read  Richardson's  "  Pamela,"  which  he  found  at  once  indelicate 
and  prudish.  Best  of  all,  he  devoured  Tasso,  and  found  that  a  beloved 
hand  had  taken  the  means  of  corresponding  with  him  through  its 
j)agcs,  by  marking  certain  words  in  pencil,  which,  read  consecutively, 
formed  sentences. 

Tlie  boy's  mind  preyed  on  itself,  and  then  on  his  health.  Three 
times  in  ciglit  days  he  was  allowed  a  short  airing  in  a  prison-court. 
He  was  then  shut  up  again,  for  aught  he  knew,  for  life.  One  day, 
however,  Claude  entered,  and  laconically  said, — 

"You  may  go  away.     A  hackney-coach  is  waiting  for  you." 

Oh,  blessed  news  !  How  his  young  heart  leaped  within  him  !  In 
a  littlo  while  ho  was  beside  his  sick  mother's  bed,  exchanging  kisses 
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and  tears — clasped  in  his  father's  arms  in  the  firf^rant  ffarden,  and 
feeling  his  heart  ready  to  bnrst  as  he  saw  the  tears  triolde  down  the 
old  man's  furrowed  cheeks. 

"  My  son,"  said  Chasles,  in  an  agitated  voice,  "  France  is  too  hot 
to  hold  you.  You  have  nothing  any  longer  to  do  here — ^you  miisi 
sail  for  England  the  day  after  to-morrow.  France  tottOTB ;  Jean 
Jacques  foretold  it.  You  have  served  your  apprentioeBhip,  like 
EmUius ;  you  must  now,  like  him,  go  on  your  travels." 

In  another  week  the  boy  was  in  London.  M.  de  Ghateaubriaad, 
influenced  by  a  mother's  tears,  had  procured  his  liberation  from 
what  seems  to  have  been  a  captivity  imposed  by  mere  TvantoimeBB. 
A  gloomy  conviction  that  France  was  treading  a  downward  course 
was  thus  stamped  irrevocably  on  one  of  her  most  hannless  subjects. 
Chasles  says,  he  came  to  England  a  young  old  man,  with  only  one 
friend  in  it,  an  amiable  young  French  lady,  who  was  governess  in  the 
family  of  an  English  duke. 

Elizabeth,  as  he  calls  her,  watched  over  him  with  the  aflEection  of 
an  elder  sister;  and,  when  at  the  end  of  two  years  (probably 
employed  in  a  printing-office)  she  saw  he  looked  fn^g^d,  and  out  of 
health,  she  persuaded  him  to  take  a  holiday  in  the  north,  and  gave 
him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  family  in  Northumberland.  She 
warned  him  tliat  he  would  find  them  serious  people. 

Chasles  describes  his  journey  into  the  north  lil^  a  French  QeolBntvf 
Crayon.  The  wild,  monotonous  country,  as  he  approached  the 
coast,  struck  him  unpleasantly.  He  alighted  at  a  httle  hosteliy 
named  after  good  Queen  Bess,  in  a  seaport  town,  the  appellation  en 
which  he  disguises,  and,  instead  of  delivering  his  letters,  made  his 
way  do^vn  a  shelving,  pebbled  path,  to  the  shingle,  and  looked  about 
him.  In  front  was  a  calm  sea ;  on  either  hand,  sharp,  eooentrio 
cliffs,  crested  with  marine  vegetation ;  the  only  buildings  in  sight 
were  an  old  church  and  almshouse. 

Philarote  seemed  to  revive  mth  every  breath  he  drew  j  and  to 
roj^ain  health  of  mind  as  well  as  body  almost  by  magic.  His*  old 
pi'ison-dreams  and  morbid  fancies  had  all  faded  away ;  he  felt  ready 
for  anything,  and  resolved  to  face  his  new  acquaintance  without 
delay. 

An  old  blue-jacket,  watching  him  ^m  his  cottage  door,  offered  to 
be  his  guide,  and,  as  they  talked,  pointed  out  to  him  and  told  him 
the  names  of  several  sloops  and  brigs  (which  Chasles  naifonnly 
spells  bricks).  They  retraced  the  little  pebbly  path,  passed  tlie 
"  Queen  Bess,"  and  presently  found  themselves  bdbre  a  large  brick 
house,  which  seemed  already  shut  up  for  the  night.  This  being  tlie 
domicile  of  Mr.  Ezekiel  F.,  oi'  whom  Chasles  was  in  quest,  he 
ventured  to  knock  at  the  door ;  on  which  an  old  woman,  "  aU  bones,** 
put  her  head  out  of  an  upper  window,  and  told  him  the  fiunily  had 
gone  to  bed,  but  that  she  would  let  him  in,  and  show  him  his  room, 
and  he  could  deHver  liis  letter  next  morning. 

Chasles  then  gives  what  he  considers  some  sketches  of  Igngliali 
sectarian  life  and  character.     Mi*.  Ezekiel  F.,  he  saysi  waB»  as  nay 
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be  inferred  &om  bis  Biblical  name,  of  Poritaa  dwoftnt;  a  man  of 
forty,  a  CalviniBt,  and  a  ooal  and  com  merchant.  His  probity  was 
established  ;  rich  and  of  sober  habits,  calm  and  inexorable,  hii  oha- 

lactcr  might  Ik)  read  in  his  impassiye  features.  Six  feet  in  liei^ht, 
ci'cct  and  Bolomn,  his  appearance  was  not  easily  to  he  forgotten. 
His  convereation  was  continually  Interspersed  with  Scriptural  qno- 
tations ;  lie  spoke  little,  and  never  smiled.  No  family  discoisiona 
ever  took  place  in  his  presence.    His  household  took  their  tone  fiMm 

How  Hiss  Elizabeth  could  ever  recoucilo  herself  to  Bonding  this 
young  FrcnchmEin  to  sncb  a  family  circle  for  purposes  of  roorefttion, 
we  know  not  r  possibly  she  iiad  his  conversion  in  view.  At  all 
event.i,  lie  was  much  more  docile  under  the  eircomstanecs  than 
might  have  been  expected ;  and  ha  suya  the  Pharisaical  precision  of 
liiH  boats  was  somewhat  compensated  for  by  their  old-&&)uoned  hos- 
pilality.     On  his  part,  he  took  pains  not  to  offend  their  prejudices. 

Tlieyrose  ftt  five  o'clock  iili  (liu  yfar  round,  They  spent  an  hour 
in  ivligious  services,  his  aiiindiii^r  which,  as  a  stranger,  was  dis- 
pensed with,  but  he  could  liLui'  lliem  humming  old  time-hououred 
hymns.  Tlioy  breakfasted  al  ^'i^,-)lt,  dinod  at  two,  aud  supped  at 
Bcvcn,  at  a  large  table,  dail;  wilii  age,  without  any  t«ble-cloth,  but 
spread  abundantly  with  plahi  imd  wholesome  food.  Not  a  tni£e  of 
the  precious  metals  was  {■>  bo  found  in  the  house.  There  were 
straight,  high-backed  chair.-,  ^i  useless  old  cloclc  (for  all  tlie  family 
used  the  hour-glass  and  dial  ],  and  walls  covered  witli  a  dismal  grey 
paper,  unadorned  by  pictures  or  cngi-avings.  But  then,  there  was 
"  a  luxury  of  cleanliness,  a  ivlinement  of  neatness  and  order,  which 
favourably  though  seriously  impressed  the  mind." 

JI.  Chaslcs  (hen  proceedw  lo  liescribo  Mr,  F.'s  wife— hia  "yoke- 
fellow in  the  Lord,"  as  he  r-.ilk'd  her — the  yoong  widow  of  their 
only  son,   left   dejKindent  on    Ihuni   with   Llii'oe    inlVint   children,  for 

nelle  wilh  blue  eyes,"  who  seemed  unconscious  that  life  had  any 
otlior  duties  than  piety  aud  housewifery.  Then  a  lover  appears  on 
I  lu  sci'iio — "  a  young  Ilampden,"  in  Quaker  suit  and  broad-brinuned 
li:il,  ttiili  ricii  brown  hair  that  leill  curl,  shading  a  calm  and  intel- 
lieiual  bi-ow.  Piiilarete  hardly  knew  whether  t«  smile  or  be  ia- 
irM'csted  in  the  sober  courtship:  on  the  whole,  he  inclined  to  think 
I  lii'i'i'  was  great  earnestness  in  it,  and  that  much  more  was  feit  than 
iii.~jj|,iye<I.  "  I  was  touched  almost  to  tears,"  says  he,  "at  their 
li'^ivi'-iakiiig.  Sybilla  softly  said,  'The  Lord  be  with  you.'  Hia 
ri'[)ly  was,  '  5Iay  He  protect  you  under  the  shadow  of  His  wiagel'  " 
Allvr  a  stay  of  two  months  with  these  good  people,  during  which 
litne  he  inspii-ed  (hem  with  a  kindly  feeling  towards  him,  without 
!  Iii'ir  making  any  efforia  towarde  his  conversion,  or,  as  he  says  (t-vi- 
di'iitly  proud  of  his  English  idiom),  "  holding  forth,"  he  was  snm- 
iruuu'd  to  town  by  the  news  of  his  friend  Elizabeth's  dangeroud 
illiietis.  He  left  the  lovers  on  the  point  of  being  mamed,  and  the 
huuseliold  cnUrcned  by  a  moderate  joy;   they  uemed  to  regret 
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losing  him*  The  old  Puritan  even  told  liixa  thai  Bhotdd  he  ever 
become  entangled  in  the  snares  of  the  world,  and  wisli  to  disengage 
himself  fromuiem,  he  might  always  look  on  his  house  as  an  bA d 
refuge. 

E^zabeth  reoovered.  Chasles  passed  two  more  jeam  in  London, 
which  wonld  make  him  somewhere  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
then  he  revisited  the  north.  The  Puritan's  honseliold  was  broken 
np  !  He  knocked  at  the  door,  bat  reoeiTcd  no  answer.  Snrpriaed 
and  disappointed,  he  strayed  down  to  the  beach,  and  there  £:>nnd  las 
old  friend  the  sailor.     He  asked  news  of  the  P s. 

*'  Ah,  Sir,"  said  he,  "  Gk>d  has  dealt  severely  with  them.  If  joa. 
will  follow  me,  I  will  take  you  to  their  old  servant,  Rachel  Blount^ 
who  lives  hard  by." 

And  then  followed  the  details  of  a  domestic  tragedj.  In  tins 
little  village,  Chasles  says,  he  made  acquaintance  with  ihe  majesfy 
of  nature,  strength  of  feeling,  and  of  religious  faith,  in  a  maimer 
never  to  be  effaced. 

Next  we  have  his  ''  Portraits  Gontemporains  " — sketches  of  Ik 
intercourse  with  Coleridge,  Jeremy  Bentham,  Ugo  Foscolo,  ^.  He 
was  unpleasantly  impressed  with  Foscolo's  exaggeration  and  eccen- 
tricity. '*  He  did  not  talk,  he  declaimed :  he  did  not  recite,  he  ranted.'* 
It  was  impossible  to  find  a  greater  contrast  to  him  than  Bentham. 
He  visited  the  old  materialist  in  the  Birdcage  Walk,  and  took  a  tnni 
with  him  in  his  garden,  where  he  poured  forth  his  ideas  on  tiie 
fiiture  prospects  of  the  people,  in  broken  sentences  and  pierdng 
accents,  till  his  walk  became  a  run.  At  length  he  suddenly  stopped 
before  two  trees  at  the  end  of  his  garden,  and  made  Chasles  ]4ad 
these  words  inscribed  on  them : — "  To  the  Prince  of  Poets." 

"My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "I  think  of  cutting  down  these  trees 
and  converting  Milton's  house  into  a  chrestomatic  school !  Are  you 
enamoured  of  the  ideal  and  poetic  delicacies  the  world  think  so  much 
of?     All  the  worse  for  you  !'* 

"  Then,"  thought  Chasles,  "  where  the  grand  old  poet  tranquilly 
pursued  the  bent  of  his  genius  in  solitude,  a  noisy  rabble  will  daily 
assemble  and  profane  the  holy  ground." 

Bentham  guessed  his  thoughts,  and  observea,  "  I  do  not  despise 
Milton;  but  he  belonged  to  the  past,  and  the  past  is  worth  nothing." 

After  mystifying  the  young  man  by  much  visionary  talk,  he  has- 
tened with  him  in-doors,  to  escape  a  shower  of  rain,  and  sitting  down 
to  the  piano,  began  preluding  upon  it,  to  prepare  himself,  he  said,  to 
proceed  with  a  work  on  prison  discipline.  On  parting,  he  presented 
Chasles  with  a  huge  packet  of  his  works.  He  had  previously  said 
he  should  like  to  return  to  this  world  some  centuries  after  his  death, 
to  see  how  people  were  acting  out  his  theories.  Chasles  had  his  pri- 
vate doubts  whether  the  theories  would  not  be  forgotten. 

Elizabeth  was  annoyed  at  this  visit  to  Bentham,  and  would  not 
rest  till  she  had  put  Chasles  in  the  way  of  making  acquaintance  with 
Coleridge,  whom  she  called  a  tnUy  great  thinker. 

"We  presented  ourselves,"  says  Chasles,  "about  eight  o'clock|  at 
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the  genteel  litUe  residenoe  of  Coleridge.  Some  thirty  people  were 
assembled  tliere,  in  a  little  bine  drawing-room,  simply  Au^abed. 
Wo  entered  quietly,  witbont  any  one  taking  notice  of  as.  Coleridge, 
leaning  agaiuat  tbe  cbimney-piece,  bis  arms  folded  and  bis  eyes 
fixed  on  vacancy,  was  giving  himself  up  to  tbe  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  and  apparently  talking  to  himself  rather  than  addressing 
bis  a&ditors.  His  voice  was  mellow  and  sonorans ;  bis  features  ex* 
pressive,  and  his  loftj  brow  crowned  with  thick  brown  hair,  inter* 
mingled  with  threads  of  silver.  .  .  .  Sorronnded  by  a  circle  to 
whom  he  imparted  and  from  whom  he  derived  entbiuiaBm,  be  was 
giving  a  vivid  analysis  of  the  dramatic  poets  of.  Greece.  It  wonld 
be  necessary  to  bear  him,  to  form  any  jnst  conception  of  the  out- 
pouring of  his  ideas  on  these  great  men,  of  tbe  distinctness  with 
which  bo  portrayed  the  pathetic  teruk'niL^s  of  iMinj'iilL'K,  the  har- 
monious grace  of  Sophocles,  and  the  sornhio  cIiH[ut-iiCL'  nf  iEschylua. 
For  full  ten  minutes  be  expatiated  on  tlic  Piometlicus  of  ^schylua  ; 
and,  03  he  raised  the  veil  of  allegory,  his  eye  kindled,  bis  voice 
deepened,  his  eloquence  became  more  burning;  and  he  seemed  to 
reproduce  tbe  victim  of  fate  in  all  bis  torments  and  bi«t  unquench- 
able energy,  Soon  the  mythological!  I'."|ii>  i1t  =  ;;ji]h\it.-i1  hffi.-irf.'  the 
destiny  of  the  Christian  ;  and  in   th'     '.■  ■  .     'ijillinil  i^f 

pictures,  he  represented  tbe  enigma  of  human  life.  He  followed 
Hartley  through  his  metaphysical  subtleties ;  plunged  fearlessly  into 
the  questions  at  issue  between  spiritualists  and  materiaHsts;  brought 
in  Berkeley,  Malebrancbe,  Cadworth,  deoyphered  the  hieroglyphic 
theories  of  Lord  Brooke,  ruffled  the  leaves  of  tbe  fantastic  Duchess 
of  Newcastle,  cited  tbe  nervous  eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Clarke, 
touched  on  Leibnitz,  and  then  on  Spinosa.  Ueanwbile  bis  words 
flowed  on  a-s  unceasingly  and  spontaneously  as  the  waves  of  the  rol- 
ling sea,  till,  having  reached  his  clim^,  he,  in  softer  accents,  uttered 
some  lines  of  Dante,  and  then  stopped." 

This  intellectual  display  natur^y  penetrated  the  young  Prencb- 
tiiaii  with  profound  atlmiration,  Ete  went  to  Coleridge  tb^ee  nights 
running,  and  got  him  to  explain  to  him  bis  system — as  far  as  it  was 
(.■\plaiuable, 

"  Wliat  studies  this  man  must  have  gone  through  !"  exclaims  be, 
"  to  arrive  at  such  results,  and  possess  such  varieties  of  knowledge ! 
The  brilliant  prose  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  tbe  sonnets  of  Bowles,  and 
the  essays  of  Addison ;  Jean  Jacques  and  Rabelais,  Crebillon  and 
(joldsniith,  each  had  their  dne  appreciation  from  bim.  Romance, 
history,  poetry,  tbe  drama,  the  fine  arts,  he  knew  them  all — he  could 
enjoy  them  all.  Tbe  cabahstio  theories  of  Fiehte  and  Kant,  the 
syrilenis  of  Winckelman  and  Hegel  found  bim  among  their  adepts, 
Colei-idgc  drank  of  every  stream ;  poet,  philosopher,  thinker,  artist, 
critic,  scholar,  and  man  of  taste,  he  has  left  little  to  show  what  be 

A  true  saying.  Coleridge  happily  knew  tbe  trnth  and  tanght  it, 
lint  be  could  not  act  it  out ;  or  rather,  be  did  not  do  what  he  could. 
The  most  brilliant  talker  of  bis  day  failed  to  act  np  to  his  lights, 
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and,  nnconcemedlj  turning  over  the  care  of  big  fiunily  to  die  hat^ 
working  conscientious  Southey,  lefb  a  name,  Bhinin^  a&r,  indaefli 
but  as  a  beacon  that  warns  the  mariner  off  sunken  rooks. 

We  have  not  space  to  do  justice  to  the  remainder  of  M.  Chaslei's 
work ;  or  we  would  gladly  quote  from  his  Visit  to  the  Boath  Steek^ 
his  Voyage  on  board  the  SivaUmv,  his  Sketches  of  IiiBh  IASb,  Ac 
The  Bev.  Richard  Cobbold's  "  Narrative  of  the  Life  of  Margaiefc 
Catchpole  "  soems  to  have  had  a  wonderful  charm  for  him, — partiy 
attributable  to  his  paying  a  visit  to  Suffolk,  and  becoming  aoqniiiited 
with  the  localities  :  he  devotes  a  long  paper  to  her  adventnies. 

Chasles  returned  to  France  afber  an  absence  of  Beren  yam; 
transported  to  breathe  again  his  native  air  and  hear  the  old 
familiar  mother-tongue;  repelled  and  shocked  by  the  state  of  eocietT. 
In  fact,  he  had  become  half  an  Englishman ;  and  affection  qiiickaiied 
his  sight,  and  stung  him  all  the  more  bitterly  with  the  demoralii^ 
tion  of  his  country.  His  chapters  on  "  France  in  1827-30/'  are 
painful,  instructive,  and  interesting.  M.  Chasles  has  sabaeqnenilT 
become  well  known  in  the  world  of  letters.  Aa  a  lecturer,  he  is 
exceedingly  popular,  and  during  the  twenty  years  that  he  haa  been 
Professor  of  the  College  of  France,  he  has  passed  in  review  all  tlM 
literatures  of  Europe.     May  he  long  edify  and  embelliflh  bis  age  I 

A.M. 


vm. 

FRANCE  AND  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PBESS.* 

Seventy  years  ago  a  great  French  writer  made  the  following  leiko* 
tions  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  nature  of  the  ciiecks 
which  ought  to  bo  applied  to  it  by  Government : — "  That  the  pub- 
lication of  a  work  may  become  a  crime,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  aenj 
in  the  imperfect  state  of  the  human  race ;  but  to  prohibit  a  wore 
before  it  exists,  to  subject  to  punishment  him  who  distributes  it, 
without  even  knowing  whether  the  work  is  innocent  or  dangennii^ 
is  to  attack  directly  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  along  wit£  it  the 
solo  rampart  of  the  liberty  of  nations.  It  is  not  because  the  pro- 
hibited work  is  good  or  bad,  it  is  because  it  is  prohibited  befareband, 
that  an  injunction  like  that  of  the  police  is  at  once  a  riolation  of  the 
declaration  of  rights  and  an  attempt  against  liberty.     ConviiiGed 


*  « 
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De  la  Liberie  de  la  Pressc,  avec  mi  Appendice :  1m 
juBqu'a  DOS  jours."    Par  Leon  Vingtain.     Parii:  Michel  Uwj/wXm, 
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that  tho  freedom  of  the  PresB  ia  the  odIj  barrier  which  the  derereat 
tyranny  cannot  baffle,  let  me  be  permitted  to  t«ke  here  %  tow  to 
denonnce,  not  to  the  pnblio  proBecntor  of  this  or  that  department, 
bat  to  the  whole  of  Fmice,  to  the  whole  of  Eorope,  all  attempt*,  of 
whatever  power,  that  shall  esaay  to  deprive  as  of  that  sacred  bnckler 
of  our  rights."  Alas,  for  the  progreaa  of  humanity!  the  lapee  of 
seventy  years  has  brought  to  France  no  amelioration  of  the  hrranny 
and  injustice  which  Coudorcet  so  eloqnently  denounced,  and  a  free 
Press  is  at  present  as  unknown  in  Paris  as  in  Timbuctoo.  The 
Convention  controlled  the  Press  by  ppnishing  the  ezpression  of 
political  sentimonts  opposed  to  their  views  by  the  guillotine ;  the 
Directory  fettered  it  by  banishing  the  editors  of  hostile  jonniale ; 
the  first  Kapoleon  attained  the  same  end  by  wholesale  confiscations ; 
while  the  present  Emperor  effectually  stmea  the  &ee  ntteranco  of 
political  opinion  by  warnings,  anspensions,  and  suppresaionB,  directed 
against  those  journals  which  venture  to  oppose  his  views,  and  even 
— througli  a  forced  and  arbitrary  construction  of  a  law  never  meant 
to  apply  to  tho  Press  —  punishes  those  who  conduct  them  by 
imprisonment  or  transportation,  Sini.'  1-'-,  iii..lir  iLo  (.'ovum- 
ment  of  the  present  ruler  of  France,  fiisi  un  l'ivBiiii.-iiL  uud  tlien  as 
Emperor,  not  fewer  than  one  hnndi-cd  newqiaperg  and  other 
periodicals  have  received  official  wamfti^';  twenty  more  have  been 
suspended ;  and  nine  have  been  SQpprest.('d  I  The  AxsembUe  Natioiiale 
has  been  four  times  warned  and  thrici'  suspended ;  tho  Eap&rance 
tUt  Pcuple  has  had  five  warnings  and  one  Kuspension ;  the  Foi  Breionne, 
three  warnings  and  one  suspension;  tlie  Oazulte  de  France,  five 
warnings  and  one  auspension  ;  while  tJic  Gn^clt:  da  Languedoe,  BA«r 
five  warnings  and  one  auspension,  baa  been  finally  suppi-essed.  The 
Frcssc,  too,  figures  prominently  in  thf  long  list  of  (hose  jounmls 
that  have  been  the  objects  of  Governnn-ul.  intcrfcivnce,  having 
ii'ceived  no  fewer  than  eight  warnings,  and  having  been  twice 
siLSf>ciiilcd.  Such  are  a  few  examples  of  the  watchful  care  of  the 
|>i'i':iL'iit  Govcrninent  of  France,  in  its  paternal  anxiety  that  the 
lihfrly  of  the  Press  shall  not  degenerate  into  licentiousness;  but 
I  ii'i'liiijis  a  better  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  that  interference 
i-  caii'icd  may  be  formed  when  we  mention  that  nearly  300  pages  of 
M.  VinKtain's  well-timed  and  interesting  volume  are  entirely  ocou- 
jiiril  witli  exact  copies  of  tho  official  acts — warnings,  suspensions, 
i.iiii  stijiprcssions — directed  gainst  the  daily  and  periodical  press 
siii.vl^l?. 

Ill  llio  present  article  we  propose,  under  the  guidance  of  M,  Ving. 
liLJii,  to  piTscnt  our  readers  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  this 
Pri's^  ill  France,  from  the  Revolution  of  1789,  down  to  our  own 
litiicw.  "  TIic  history  of  the  Lberty  of  the  Press,"  says  M.  Vingtain, 
"  (.iinijircbt'iids  three  great  epochs ; — the  recognition  of  the  principle 
— il.s  [iliilosopliical  and  political  demonstration — its  practical  opera- 
tion: 178;>,  1815^-1815,  1830—1830,  1852."  The  men  of  1789 
I'lithnsiastioalty  proclaimed  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  Press; 
but,  altliough  several  projects  were  Butenitted  to  ibi  conriderataon, 
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the  National  ABsemblj  left  no  legislation  upon  the  subject.  Li 
1790,  however,  Si^yes,  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Jfomfev, 
shows  a  clear  and  statesmanlike  appreciation  of  tke  vast  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  duties  of  Government  with  r^ard  to  it  .— 
"  The  liberty  of  the  Press,  tme  security  for  the  rights  of  individnafa 
and  of  the  public  against  the  despotism  of  x>ower,  censor  of  aboaei 
whose  downfal  it  prepares,  forerunner  of  good  institntionB  whose 
fdtnre  it  hastens,  has  the  same  peculiarity  as  all  the  other  liberties 
which  arise  from  natural  right,  that  the  law  onl^  protects  and  does 
not  give  it.  To  fix  its  limits,  and  inflict  punishment  if  they  are 
passed,  to  characterise  the  faults,  to  regulate  the  penalties,  to  resdi 
the  accused,  to  determine  the  information  and  the  judgment : — such 
is  the  task  of  the  legislator."  Not  a  word  is  to  be  found  in  the 
speeches  of  Bobespierre,  or  of  any  of  his  coadjutors,  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  hostile  to  the  liberty  of  the  Press ;  but  their  actions  showed 
a  hostility  to  it,  as  the  following  law  passed  by  them  oonoeraing 
the  arrest  of  suspected  persons  amply  proves : — "  Those  reputed  sn** 
pected  persons  are : — 1st.  Those  who,  either  by  their  conduct,  their 
statements,  their  designs,  or  their  writings,  have  shown  themselTes 
partisans  of  tyranny  or  of  federalism,  and  enemies  of  Hberty."  In 
short,  they  needed  no  laws  against  the  Press,  for  the  fear  of  tlie 
goillotine  was  their  censor.  The  Directory  who  succeeded  them 
soon  showed  their  determination  not  to  tolerate  a  free  Press,  hj 
banishing  the  editors  of  forty-two  journals,  and  by  passing  a  law 
placing  all  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  under  the  inspection  of 
the  police.  This  law — ^prolonged  from  year  to  year — continued  in 
force  during  nearly  the  whole  reign  of  the  Directory,  being  repealed 
but  two  months  before  its  fall.  Under  the  Consulate,  the  Press  was 
even  more  severely  treated.  Up  to  its  accession  to  power,  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  free  Press  had  been  acknowledged,  in  spite  of  the  practical 
restrictions  imposed  upon  it.  Every  citizen,  if  he  chose,  might,  at 
his  own  peril,  establish  a  newspaper.  But  now  that  right  was 
formally  withdrawn,  and  the  periodical  press  was  made  a  govern- 
ment monopoly.  Only  thirteen  political  newspapers  were  kept  up, 
the  Minister  of  Police  was  charged  to  take  care  that  no  others  were 
printed ;  and  even  these  privileged  newspapers  might  be  suppressed 
by  order  of  the  Government. 

The  following  extracts  from  a  curious  note  of  the  great  Napoleon 
with  regard  to  the  regulations  of  the  Journal  de^  Debate,  which  had 
incurred  his  displeasure,  and  which  was  then  by  far  the  most  in- 
fluential political  organ  in  Paris,  affords  an  admirable  commentary 
on  the  state  of  the  Press  during  the  first  Empire : — "  It  is  not 
suflBcient,"  says  the  Emperor,  "  that  the  newspapers  limit  themselves 
at  present  not  to  oppose  me,  we  have  the  right  to  insist  on  their 
entire  devotion  to  the  reigning  dynasty.  .  .  .  Whenever  news 
shall  arrive  disagreeable  to  the  Government,  it  ought  not  to  be 
published  until  they  are  so  sure  of  the  truth,  that  it  is  no  longer  worth 
publishing,  because  everybody  is  aware  of  it.  There  is  no  other 
means  of  hindering  the  suspension  of  a  newspaper.     .     .     .     We 
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have  not  yet  taken,  any  reBolution  ;  we  are  disposed  to  keep  np  the 
Journal  det  Debits,  if  they  preaent  [or  leave  it]  to  me  to  plat^  at  the 
head  of  the  paper  men  in  whom  I  caa  place  confidence ;  and  for 
editors,  safe  men  who  may  anticipate  the  mancenvres  of  the  English, 
and  who  credit  none  of  the  rumours  which  they  spread  abroad.  .  ■ 
There  is  no  other  means  of  strengthening  the  property  of  the 
Journal  des  DebaU  than  to  pat  it  into  the  hands  of  able  men  attached 
to  the  Government."*  Under  the  Empire,  the  decree  of  the  5th 
February,  1810,  estabhshed  the  censorship,  not  only  over  the 
periodical  Press,  bnt  over  every  species  of  publication.  That  decree 
fixed  the  number  of  printers  and  of  booksellers,  uid  made  of  those 
bodies  two  privileged  corporations. 

It  gave  to  the  Director- General  of  Booksi'Uers,  to  the  Minister  of 
Pohce,  and  to  the  Prefects  in  the  Departriu'iits,  the  power  of  ordering 
the  Buspension  of  the  printing  of  every  wurk  in  order  to  its  examina- 
tion by  a  censor.  Upon  the  report  of  that  censor,  the  alterations 
and  suppressions  judged  necessary  were  pointed  out  to  the  author ; 
and  if  he  refused  to  make  them,  the  sale  of  the  work  might  bo 
stopped,  and  the  copies  already  printed  iniglit  he  seized.  No  loreigu 
writings  could  be  introduced  into  France  without  the  special  permis' 
sionof  the  Director-General  of  the  book- trade.  It  is  worth  noticing, 
that  within  less  than  a  month  of  this  deui-ee,  placing  the  Press  in  the 
hands  of  the  Emperor  and  his  agents,  another  decree  was  issued  re* 
establishing  State  prisons;  while  a  judgment,  pronounced  npon  tho 
report  of  the  Minister  of  Justice,  or  ol'  the  police,  by  a  private 
council  composed  of  the  chief  judge,  of  two  ministers,  two  senators, 
two  councillors  of  state,  and  two  membev-i  of  ihf  f'^.^rl"  .if  r'assation, 

restored  nnder  a  new  form  the  lettret  ■' '  •  '■  '!■■■  .''I  re'rim^. 

Latterlj',  however.  Napoleon  seems  to   li  ..  .mi  from 

ndvcraity,  or  to  have  been  desirous  of  gaining  popularity  on  his 
ivt  urn  from  Elba ;  for  we  find  him  declaring,  during  the  one  hundred 
diiyi^,  "  Public  discussions,  free  elections,  responsible  ministers,  the 
liljfpty  of  the  Press — I  wish  them  all,  tlio  liberty  of  the  Press 
rsppciiilly ;  to  stifle  it  is  absurd.    I  am  convinced  upon  that  point. "t 

L*nder  the  Restoration — 1815-30— the  press  was  sul^ected  to  a 
striut  censorsliip ;  during  a  period  of  twelve  years,  no  fewer  than 
cifrht  laws  regarding  it  were  presented  to  the  Legislative  Chambers ; 
ami  in  the  course  of  the  debates  which  took  place  upon  these  laws, 
tin;  wliole  subject  was  most  fiilly  and  eloquently  discussed.  From 
1x14  to  lt*2i),  the  Legislatures  were  occnpied  in  attempting  to  solve 
tliis  problem: — Shall  we  prevent  the  excesses  of  the  Press  by  a 
preliminary  censorship,  or  shall  we  content  ourselves  with  punishing 
them  when  committed?  Each  altemativQ  found  able  and  lealona 
partisans  ;  but  during  the  earher  years  of  the  Bestoration,  the  censor- 
ship  placed  the  Press  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Administration, 

■  CorreBp.  et  Relitlons  de  F.  flft^  mvee  Bonap^rt*.  Edition  Denu.  1837. 
Tome  II. 

f  Benjanun  Coiutaat,  Mimoicei  tar  Urn  Cmt.  Jonn.    Toms  II.  p.  2^ 
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and  a  law  being  possod  which  gave  them,  at  the  same  time,  paw 
over  the  liberty  of  individual  citizens,  several  arbitraiy  arreats  took 
place.  Subsequently,  however,  to  1820,  the  Press,  though  sdD 
subjected  to  the  censorship,  was  permitted  to  report  the  debates  rf 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  and  from  that  hour,  when  she  conB 
reproduce  the  eloquent  discussions  of  those  who  in  thai  bodr 
vigilantly  watched  over  the  rights  of  the  nation,  there  was  an  end  of 
arbitrary  arrests ;  so  close  aiidiniimatc  is  the  connection  between  the 
hbcrty  of  the  Press  and  that  of  the  individual.  Those  who  ww 
opposed  <o  the  censorship  of  the  Press  nt  this  period,  were  divided  is 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  proper  tribunal  for  jud^n^  and  ponishief 
its  excesses ;  some  wishing  to  subject  it  to  the  jnnsdiction  of  tk 
correctional  tribunals,  and  othei*s  to  submit  it  to  the  verdict  cf  % 
jury,  as  with  us.  Ultimately,  tlio  Restoration  abandoned  the  cenwN 
ship,  exempted  the  Press  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  correctwMi 
tribunals,  and  by  its  last  law  upon  the  subject,  placed  it  nnder  the 
control  of  juries.  \Ve  may  hero  mention  that  M.  Vingtain— « 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  lilxjriy  of  the  Press — is  a  zealons  advocftte 
for  this  mode  of  dealing  with  its  excesses.  "  If  wo  believe,**  he  mn. 
**  that  the  liberty  of  the  Press  is  a  guarantee  of  society  againut  tin 
possible  abuses  of  power,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  admit  that  it  if 
l)y  a  tribunal  spnnginj^  from  the  l>osom  of  society,  her  living  imarr, 
uniTasingly  renewiii;^  itself  so  as  to  1)0  always  her  exact  rcprMent^ 
tivc,  that  she  ought  to  Im?  put  in  possession  of  a  jurisdiction  fitted  w 
rcstniin  the  oxim-sscs  of  the  Press.  But  what  court  of  justice  prewnti 
these  characleristics,  if  ii  is  not  a  jury  Y  And  thus,  when  ^redeaom-i 
from  th'*  liU-rty  o(  the  Pivss  to  the  jurisdiction  to  which  it  oac^t 
logically  to  l)e  submitted,  we  find  the  judgment  liy  juries.  We  eomp 
to  the  same  conclusion  if  we  ascend  from  the  jurisdiction  whidi  sahf 
it  io  \hv  lilKM'ty  of  the  Press :  the  im|K>ssibility  of  defining  the  tm» 
^ressions  of  the  Prc*ss,  the  distinction  in  each  special  case  bet<icfn 
the  lawful  use  and  the  abuse  of  lilK^rty,  n  distinction  on  which  thr 
liberty  itsrlf  (U'iH*nds,  cease  to  lx»  inextricable  difRciiltiea  the  jod?- 
luent  by  juries  once  admilteil.  In  truth,  are  not  the  joiy,  in  the 
full  f(>n*e  of  th(>  term,  umpirt^,  using  no  other  rule  to  nndenlaai 
the  value  of  the  taets  submitted  to  their  judgment  than  the  BotioBi 
of  justiri'and  injustice  which  (Sod  has  implanted  in  their  conaciraeef  ^ 
Is  it  iioi  their  duty  to  1)c  iirnonint  of  tlii'  law?  But  when  the  kwis 
MM'oii^fni^^ed  as  ineap:ibl(>  of  di^erruinir  the  good  from  the  evil,  tki( 
wliieh  is  rulpable  from  that  wliirh  is  inno(*cnt,is  it  not  to  arhitralon 
wlio  <l(H'iih'  only  aeeorilln^  to  their  natural  sense  of  CN]nity  thai  wv 
must  eoTiti<le  tlie  n*pnssi<in  of  thos^Muilefinablc  transgresaiona vkkk 
have  triumphed,  if  not  as  a  wlmle,  nt  least  in  the  detail  of  r»A  ti 
tliem,  over  the  sa^oieity  nf  the  hiw?  Hesides,  wherever  jadgmenl  Vf 
jurit'S  exists,  the  exe*  <  ^es  of  the  Pn'ss  naturally  fall  ttMer  thv 
jurisdii'titHi." 

We  MHW  e<>:iiv>  to  the  eonehiiliiiir  t*]M>eh  of  M.  Viugtain*a  hiatornl 
Hk'K-li  •••' :'»  ■  I'ivrivli  I'ns-      l-::*'   1>*.VJ.     He  fixes —we  think  1 
— upon  ilio  rei;^ni  of  Louis  Philippe  ns  the  period  diiriii|f 
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Press  has  enjojed  the  largest  amount  of  hherty.  The  Bevolntion  of 
1830  was  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the  Charter  and  of  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press ;  the  former  being  the  recognition  of  all  the  political 
right43  of  the  nation,  and  the  latter  the  security  that  these  rights 
would  be  carried  into  practical  operation.  All  preventive  measures 
against  the  periodical  press  were  now  abandoned,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  juries  established  as  the  only  tribunal  qualified  to  judge  and  punish 
its  excesses.  The  laws  of  8th  of  October,  and  of  14th  of  December, 
1830,  and  that  of  8th  of  April,  1831,  established  upon  these  bases 
the  liberty  of  the  Press  ;  while  the  law  of  9th  of  liovember,  1880, 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  attacks,  through  its  agency,  against 
the  King  or  the  Legislative  Chanibers.  By  a  subsequent  law,  also, 
that  of  9th  of  September,  1836,  'the  Court  of  Peers  was  invested 
with  a  special  jurisdiction  to  examine  and  punish  the  authors  of 
writings  attacking  the  Constitution,  the  Royal  Person,  or  the  Govern- 
ment. M.  Vingtain  accuses  the  Press  of  having  abused  the  liberty 
it  enjoyed  under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  of  having  com- 
mitted the  two  great  faults  of  precipitating  the  Revolution  of  1848,  by 
groundless  attacks  upon  the  royal  character  and  conduct,  and  demo- 
ralising the  national  mind  by  the  licentious  nature  of  its  romances 
and  dramatic  Hterature.  His  remarks  upon  the  latter  offence  are 
equally  just  and  severe : — "  While  the  political  Press,**  he  says, 
''  injured  the  Government,  romances  and  dramatic  literature  operated 
in  a  manner  still  more  to  be  regretted.  Among  a  nation  whose 
spirits  are  so  lively  as  those  of  the  French,  the  romance,  the  stage, 
have  always  exercised,  and  will  continue  to  exercise,  a  gpreat  degree 
of  influence.  Their  standards,  received  by  sociely,  prepare  the 
realisation  of  these  dreams  of  the  imagination.  But  what  is  the 
principal  personage,  the  hero  of  all  the  works  of  that  description, 
held  up  to  tlie  admiration  of  readers  and  spectators  for  the  last  thirty 
yiars  ?  What  but,  under  different  forms,  Power,  recognising  neither 
Imw  nor  restraint.  Here,  it  is  physical  force,  placing  itself  above 
hnv ;  there,  cunning  sporting  with  every  right;  while,  in  a  third 
instance,  it  is  the  power  of  gold.  Woman  herself  has  not  been 
rcs])ected  in  these  dramas  and  romances ;  to  believe  them,  her  beauty 
lias  only  been  given  her  as  a  means  of  gratifying  her  passions.  The 
tiiuinph  of  human  will,  whatever  be  its  object — the  different  means 
ol'  attaining  the  one  solo  aim,  success — the  success  which  covers  all, 
it  matters  not  though  her  robe  bo  bloody  or  stained  ^vith  eveiy  pol- 
lution of  vice — such  is  the  framework  of  the  majority  of  the  writings 
(>r  our  lime,  of  the  majority  at  least  of  those  which  the  public  have 
applauded.  Of  time  honour,  of  the  respect  due  to  others  and  to 
nneseir,  tor  the  most  part  not  a  word;  or  if  the  author  stoops  to 
notice  these  vulgar  feelings — ^betrayed  beforehand  into  the  power  of 
the  clever  fellows  of  the  story — it  is  but  to  prepare  a  victory  the 
more  ihr  vice,  a  defeat  the  more  for  virtue.  And  these  are  called 
studies  of  manners,  ai*o  given  and  taken  for  truth  !  God  grant  that 
the  future  judge  us  not  by  that  literature  !  Whatever  we  may  be,  it 
has  depicted  us  worse  than  we  are." 
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Afber  the  downfall  of  Lonis  Philippe,  the  Gkyyemment  of  Gtenenl 
Cavaignac  took  the  most  stringent  measnres  to  restrain  the  fineedom 
of  the  Press,  suspending  eleven  political  journals,  and  imprisoniiig 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  most  influential  among  them ;  while  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  in  spite  of  the  animated  remonstaranoes  of  the 
Parisian  bar,  and  of  several  of  its  own  members,  passed  to  the  order 
of  the  day  on  the  question  whether  they  should  examine  the  legaliij 
of  these  acts  of  the  Government.  The  result  of  this  was  soon  apparent 
in  five  new  suspensions  of  political  organs  by  the  arbitrary  power  of 
the  Executive,  and  the  Assembly  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  enact 
laws  still  further  restricting  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  and  strength- 
ening the  hands  of  the  Administration.     But,  notwithstanding  this 
severity,  it  ought  to  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  two  great  objects  of  aU 
the  legislation  with  reference  to  the  Press,  between  1830  and  1851, 
were  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  liberty,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  an  effectual  means  of  checking  its  excesses  h^  placing  it 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  certain  appointed  tribunals.     Up  tolSSl, 
especially,  the  courts  of  law  were  universally  recognised  as  the  only 
bodies  entitled  to  judge  and  punish  the  license  of  the  Press ;  and  the 
laws  regulating  it  were  founded  upon  those  fundamental  principles — 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  establish  a  pubHc  organ  ;  the  right  of 
the  Government  and  of  private  persons  to  answer  the  attacks  of  the 
periodical  Press  ;  and  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  conrt  of  justioe 
to  restrain  its  excesses.     Subsequently,  however,  to  1851,  idl  il«i<i 
was  changed  ;  and  the  Press  has  been  placed,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
in  the  power  of  the  existing  Gt)vemment.     By  the  decree  of  17th 
and  23rd  of  February,  1852,  and  the  law  of  general  seooritj  of  27th 
of  February,  1858,  the  following  provisions  regulate  the  periodica] 
Press  in  Franco : — The  creation  of  every  public  organ,  all  the  changes 
which  can  take  place  in  the  staff  of  responsible  managers,  principal 
editors,  proprietors  or  trustees  of  a  journal,  are  suborains^ed  to  the 
authority  of  Government.     The  Government  stamp  and  the  givii 
of  security  are  kept  up.     The  publication  of  false  news,  even  in 
faith,  is  punished.     It  is  forbidden  to  give  the  debates  of  the 
Lcgidatlfj  otherwise  than  by  the  insertion  of  the  official  reports  of  its 
secretaries  ;  or  the  sittings  of  the  Senate,  except  by  the  reprodnction 
of  the  articles  inserted  in  the  Mcmiteur.     Every  jonmal  is  bound  to 
publish  gratuitously,  at  the  head  of  its  columns,  and  in  its  next 
number,    the    official    documents,   authentio    reports,   intelligenoe^ 
answers  and  corrections,  which  are  sent  to  it  by  a  Goyemment 
official.     The  competence  of  the  correctional  tribunals  to  deal  widi 
all  transgressions  of  the  Press  is  fully  recognised,  with  the  oonee- 
tional  chamber  of  the  Court  of  Appefd  as  a  court  of  appellate  jmis- 
diction.     The  suppression  of  a  jbumal  takes  place  of  right  after  a 
condemnation  for  a  crime  committed  through  the  Press,  or  after  two 
condemnations  for  faults  or  contraventions  committed  in  the  space 
of  two  years.    After  a  condemnation  pronounced  for  an  infrao&n 
or  fault  of  the  Press  against  the  responsible  manager  of  a  joamal. 
Government  has  the  power,  during  the  two  ynonflfft  wluaa  fidlow 
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tliat  condemnation,  to  prononnce  eitLer  the  temporary  sospension  or 
the  suppression  of  the  jonrnal.  A  journal  m&y  be  Euspeoded  by  a 
Minisleriftl  decision,  even  when  it  has  not  been  the  subject  of  any 
condemnation  ;  but  only  after  two  waminffs,  and  darioK  a  time  not 
exceeding  two  months.  A  jipurJui)  may  be  Buppressed  cither  at'toT 
a  judicial  or  Administrative  :-u>|vnfliou,  or  as  a  measure  of  general 
security  ;  but  in  that  case  a  ■^iii.Liiil  Government  decree  ia  requisite. 
In  conclusion,  the  law  of  gemr:.!  secarity  of  27th  of  February,  185fl, 
punishes  with  impriBonment  f.  ii-  tivo  years,  and  a.  fine  of  from  500  to 
10,000  francs,  any  one  who  sliiill  in  any  manner  publicly  instigate 
to  the  following  crimes : — A:(riiipla  ^airigt  the  life  or  person  of  the 
sovereign  ;  pubbc  insults  to  ln^  [n'lson  ;  the deatruction  or  alteration 
of  the  Government,  or  change  in  the  succession  to  tie  throne,  or  the 
taking  up  arms  against  the  e.siidilished  Qovcmmcnt.  In  addition  to 
the  above  penalties,  persona  oiuidcmned  in  t<irma  of  thislaw  may  be 
banished  to  Algiers  or  into  :i.  Fi-ench  department,  or  even  expelled 
from  the  national  territory,  by  ft  decision  pronounced  by  the  ^Ministor 
of  the  Interior,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Prefect  and  the  Procureur 
Imperial.  The  French  couris  have  since  applied  this  law  in  all  its 
stringency  to  the  case  of  yrritcra  obnoxious  to  the  Imperial  Govem- 

Snch  ia  the  present  abject  elate  of  the  Press  in  France  under  the 
iron  grasp  of  a  despotism  founded  on  universal  suffrage,  and  pro- 
fessing to  recognise  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  the  baeie  of  ila 
authority ;  but  which  has  yet  exerted  its  utmost  energies  to  stifle  the 
free  utterance  of  public  opinion,  and  which  only  tolerates  the  Press 
when  it  ia  entirely  silent  on  the  great  pobticol  questions  of  the  day, 
or  when  it  lends  itself  to  swell  the  praise  and  pander  to  the  amhition 
of  the  very  hand  that  enslaves  it. 


THE  SAGAS  OF  THE  KIIfGS  OF  NORWAY. 

Tfik  "  Heimskringla"  of  Snorro  Sturleaon,  though  a  work  known 
to  very  lew  Kiigjish  readers,  is,  nevertheless,  the  record  of  a  people 
closely  allied  to  onrseives,  both  physically  and  mentally.  Snorro 
Stnrleson  himself  calls  his  work  the  "  Saga,"  or  Stoiy  of  the  Kings 
of  Norway  ;  and  it  may  be  donbted  whether,  perhaps,  there  is  fo  be 
found  in  this  world  an  instance  of  another  such  chronicle — of  so 
eiiT'ly  a  date— as  vividly  written.  In  as  many  pithy  sentences  ho 
ti'llw  us  of  llie  kings — -of  their  enemies,  their  forays,  their  victories, 
and  thvir  defeats.  In  thja  respect  his  work  stands  out  in  strong 
coiitraat  to  those  of  meet  of  our  early  English  historians.    The 
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venerable  Bedo,  Layamon,  Robert  of  Gloucester,   and  Itobert  de 
Bmnne,  were  all  monks,  who  looked  little  beyond  their  own  oelU, 
and  cloisters,  and  books,  and  who  emphatically  viewed  the  world 
tliroufrh  their  abbey  windows.     Both  in  his  language  and  his  power 
of  vividly  depicting  important  historical  events,  Snorro  Stnrleson  ii 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  aforenamed  English  chroniderB.     More- 
over, he  has  great  discernment.     He  was  pecnliarly  qualified  to  dis- 
tinguish the  gold  from  the  dross  in  the  nation's  literature.     Witness 
with  what  an  unsparing  hand  docs  he  not  pass  by  the  fabnlons  taks 
of  the  Northmen  concerning  Odin  ?     Whilst  Bede  and  his  sncoessors 
were  maundering  about  the  "  blessed  miracles  "   of  their  patron 
saints,  Sturleson  was  unhesitatingly  passing  similar  idle  tales  by. 
Not  that   he  altogether  overlooks  these  legends;  au  contraire^  \m 
merely  touches  upon  them  in  that  sufficiently  cursory  manner  which 
their  importance  deserves.     The  influence  of  his  Sagas  on  the  minds 
of  the  people  can  hardly  be  overrated.     It  has  been  asserted,  with 
some  degree  of  truth,  by  the  translator  of  these  Sagas,  that  •*• 
nation's  literature  is  the  breath  of  life  to  its  people,"  be  they  never  so 
rude.     Snorro  Sturlcson's  Sagas  fully  come  under  this  designation, 
for  they  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people  for  whom  they  were 
written.     They  contain  within  tbem  the  records  of  many  and  many 
a  terrible  fight.     We  see  throughout  all  their  pages  the  daring  spirit 
of  the  Northmen  clearly  revealed  to  us.     We  can  hear  the  clash  of 
their  arms  above  the  roaring  of  the  ocean,  as  the  gaUeys  dose  and 
the   combatants   engage.     It  is  wonderful,   moreover,   to    read  in 
Sturlcson's  pages  how  these  people  loved  the  sea.  The  ocean  was  well- 
nigh  their  deity.     One  of  the  ancients  called  the  sea  "  the  mother  of 
us  all,*' and  assuredly  it  was  in  this  light  that  the  Northmen  regarded 
her.    Can  wo  not  sec  to  this  day,  think  you,  in  this  passionate  love  of 
the  ocean,  one  of  the  most  truly  national  characteristics  of  English* 
men  revealed  to  us  ?     What  a  fascination,  for  example,  does  not 
the  sea  to  this   hour  exercise   over  all  Englishmen  P     No  matter 
though  the  future  English  sailor-boy  may  live  inland  hundreds  of 
miles  away  fi-om  bis  mother  the  ocean,  still,  when  she  calls  to  him 
in  his  sleep,  he  is  constrained  to  go  to  her.     The  boy  hears  her,  and 
he  77^7^^^  obey.     And  so  he  arises,  and  leaves  home  and  friends  for 
ever,  and  when  at  length  he  stands  upon  the  sea-beachy  does  not 
his  heart  leap  to  greet  his  mother?     And  so  the  boy  sails  away 
and  away,  leagues  from  home  ;  till  at  length,  perchanoey  some  stormr 
night,  far  out  at  sea,  with  the  hurricane  howling  and  roaring  through 
the  rigging,  the  boy  is  ordered  aloft,  on  to  the  slippery  yar£.    There 
he  stands,  contending  long  with  the  frozen  cords^  ;  till,  perchance, 
the  old,  old  eyes  grow  dim,  and  the  old,  old  hands  fail  him;  and  he 
falls  fathoms  deep — not  into  the  toiling  surges — say,  rather,  into  his 
mother's  arms.     She  folds  him  to  her  heart,  and  out  upon  the  erei^ 
heaving  bosom  of  the  wild  Atlantic  gives  him  rest — ^rest  erennore ! 
This,   at  all   events,  was  the  Norse   view  of  the  snhject.     These 
chronicles  will,  howvver,  best  explain  the  different  phases  of  the 
Northmen's  characters  for  themselves.     In  making  eztncts  ibom 
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tti«m,  we  do  not  purpose  to  present  the  reader  with  a  mere  r&umS 
of  Norwegiftn  history  ;  bot  rather  to  notice  the  moat  striking  deeds 
of  daring  and  trno  touches  of  that  "  fellow-feeling  "  which  biads  tba 
Northmen  so  strongly  to  onrselves,  and  which  we  see  revealed  to  as 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  important  Sagas  in  Snorra  Stnrleson's 
work  is  that  of  King  Olaf  Try^^reason,  who  commenced  his  reign 
in  the  year  995.  OlaTs  qoeen  having  died,  he  felt  her  loss  80 
keenly,  says  Snotro,  "  that  he  had  no  pleasure  in  Yendland  after  it." 
He  therefore  took  a  tme  I^orthman's  wuy  (if  iiilii'vi  iii,'  his  over- 
charged feelings — i.e.,  by  setting  ont  npon  u  vvnr  expedition  ;  during 
the  course  of  which  foray  he  aonoored  Ibia  country  with  a  visit. 
He  plundered  Northnmberland  ;  he  maorndod  over  Scotland  far  and 
wide ;  then  he  went  to  the  Hebrides,  whei'c  ho  fought  9ome  battles  ; 
next  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  foagfat  some  mere  ;  and  finally 
concluded  this  little  series  of  exploit*  by  ravaging  Wales  and  Cum- 
berland !  His  fierce  heart  seems,  however,  to  have  been  sufficiently 
relieved  by  these  occurrences  ;  inasmach  ^s  we  Snd  that  at  the  Scilly 
Isles,  which  he  next  visited,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  Seer, 
who  converted  him  to  the  Christian  FmiL,  and  forllin-ith  bpipti/od 

The  remaining  portion  of  King  Olaf  Tryggvesson's  Saga  is  chiefly 
occu]>ied  with  a  record  of  fierce  and  bloody  contests,  which  we  pasa 
over  in  order  to  reach  the  account  of  the  last  and  fiercest  battle  wldcli 
be  was  ever  doomed  to  fight  on  earth. 

Excited  by  envy  and  other  causes,  a  powerM  combination  was 
formed  against  lum.  King  Swend,  the  King  of  Denmark,  his 
brother-in-law.  King  Olaf',  of  Sweden,  and  Earl  Kric,  a  Northman, 
joined  forces  together,  and  proceeded  to  attack  King  Olaf  Trygg- 
ves.son.  Their  united  fleets  of  course  far  outnumbered  Olaf  s  snips, 
but  llie  King  was  determined  to  fight  them,  however  numerous  they 
might  be.  "  Lot  God  dispose  of  my  life,"  said  he ;  "  for  flight  I  shall 
nevtir  take."  He  then  gave  orders  to  take  in  sail,  and  calmly  await«d 
the  attack  of  the  enemy.  As  the  three  combined  fleets  bore  down 
upon  him,  he  remarked  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  "  sofl 
Diuics  '■  and  Swedes  ;  but  of  the  Northmen,  under  Earl  Eric,  he  did 
not  Hpcak  thus  slightingly.  He  felt  that  they  possessed  the  same 
blood  as  themselves,  and  the  result  proved  him  to  be  correct.  King 
Oliif  Tryggvesson  then  fastened  his  ship,  the  "  Long  Serpent,"  with 
ciililcs  to  his  other  ships,  the  "  Little  Serpent "  and  the  "  Crane." 
The  contest  now  began.  King  Swend  laid  hia  ship  on  one  aide  of 
the  "  Long  Serpent,"  and  Earl  Eric  repeated  the  manoenvre  on  the 
other.  King  Olafa  men  fought  valiantly,  and  soon  repulsed  both 
tlic  Danes  and  Swedes ;  bat  Earl  Eric  laid  his  ship,  the  "  Iron 
IJeiird,"  more  closely  alongside  the  "  Long  Serpent,"  and  stuck  to 
King  Olaf  Tiyggvcsson  like  "  grim  death."  The  fighting  was  now 
moat  severe ;  but  nt  last  it  came  to  this,  that  all  King  OlaTs  men 
were  beaten  out  of  his  ships,  and  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  "  Long 
Serpent."     "Then,"  says  Stnrleson,  "  Earl  Eric  laid  his  ship  right 
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alongside  the  '  Long  Serpent/  and  the  fight  went  on  with  battle-szB 
and  sword."  Earl  Eric  was  in  the  forehold  of  his  ship,  and  bis  men 
threw  so  many  spears  and  arrows  that  the  shields  of  Kin^  OlaTi 
men  could  not  receive  them.  "  On  this,"  says  Snorro,  "  KingOlaff 
men  became  so  mad  with  rage,  that  they  iiied  to  run  aboard  Eari 
Eric's  ship,  so  that  they  might  get  near  his  men  witb  their  battle- 
axes  at  close  quarters ;  but  so  enraged  were  they,  that  they  did  not 
heed  the  slight  space  intei'vening  between  the  ships ;  "  and  thus," 
continues  Snorro,  '*  most  of  King  OlaTs  men  went  overboard,  and 
sank  under  their  weapons,  thinking  to  the  last  thcU  they  were  fighting 
on  plain  ground  /" 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this  loss,  King  OlaTs  men  fongiifc 
desperately.  The  King  himself  stood  on  the  gangway  of  the  **  hoag 
Serpent,"  shooting  with  the  bow,  and  always  throwing  two  spean 
at  once.  Thus  the  fight  proceeded  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
During  the  afternoon  Earl  Eric  saw  that  the  "  Serpent's  "  deda 
were  greatly  thinned,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  board.  Bnti 
weak  as  OlaTs  men  were  growing,  they  were  still  strong^  enoDgh  to 
repulse  him,  and  to  compel  him  to  quickly  retreat  into  the  ^'  Jam 
Beard."  The  fight  now  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  but  OlaTs  men 
became  thinner  and  thinner.  The  Earl  again  boarded  the  ^  Long 
Serpent,"  and  met  with  a  warm  reception.  "  When  the  forecaBtle 
men  in  the  *  Serpent,'  "  says  Sturleson,  "  saw  what  'was  doing,  they 
ran  aft,  and  fought  furiously."  But  so  many  of  the  •*  Serpent's " 
men  had  fallen  that  the  sides  were  at  places  quite  empty,  and  £ari 
Eric's  men  swarmed  into  her  at  all  parts.  Wherenpon  all  Olafs 
men  formed  close  quarters  round  the  King,  and  znade  another 
desperate  fight. 

King  Olaf 's  men,  however,  could  no  longer  defend  him  against  so 
great  a  force.  They  fell  momentarily — ^fighting  to  the  last  gasp 
around  their  king.  In  a  few  minutes  scarcely  a  man  was  left,  where- 
upon King  Olaf  and  Kolbiorin  the  Marshal  sprang  overboard.  "  In- 
stantly," says  Snorro  Sturleson,  "  all  King  OlaTs  men  who  were  in 
life  shouted  defiance,  and  sprang  overboard  after  him." 

"  AVhen  King  Olaf  sprang  overboard,  the  whole  army,"  says 
Sturleson,  "  raised  a  shout ;  and  then,"  he  sneerin^ly  continiMii 
"  the  Danes  put  their  oars  into  the  water  and  rowed  towards  the 
battle."  However,  whether  they  deserved  it  for  their  bravery  or 
not,  when  Norway  was  divided  by  Earl  Eric  as  the  fimits  of  Ins  Tifr 
tor}",  the  Danes  obtained  their  share.  Concerning  King  Olaf,  mai^ 
fabulous  talcs  have  been  related.  Some,  for  instance,  sayinv  tliak 
when  he  sprang  overboard  he  dived  underneath  the  long  ships,  and 
thus  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  However  that  might  be,  be  never 
returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Xorway.  Halired  Yandradaskald 
of  this  report  thus : — 

**  The  witness  who  reports  this  thing 
Of  Trygg>-e»8on,  our  gallant  king, 
Once  scn'cd  the  king,  and  truth  ihould  USl, 
For  Olaf  hated  lies  like  hell." 
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This  last  line  reveals  another  noble  trait  of  the  Norse  character  to' 
ns,  They  undoubtedly  possessed  the  merit  of  tmthfdlness.  These 
Northmen  then,  we  maintain,  had  their  notions  of  morality.  They 
could  understand,  for  instance,  how,  if  one  man  asked  another  an 
insulting  question,  and  he  clove  the  inquirer  to  the  chin  with  his 
battle-axe  for  the  answer — they  could  understand  that ;  but  for  any 
man  to  break  his  bond,  to  utter  a  falsehood,  or  to  refuse  assistance 
to  a  friend,  these  were  depths  of  iniquity  too  great  to  be  sounded 
with  the  plummet-line  of  their  consciences*  In  these  respects^  we 
have  much  to  learn  from  these  Northmen.  Assuredly  we  of  this 
19th  century  may  oftentimes  emulate  both  their  courage  and  their 
truthfulness  with  advantage  to  ourselves  and  our  fellow-men. 

The  next  Viking  who  paid  us  a  visit,  after  Olaf  Tryggvesson's 
death,  was  King  Olaf  Haraldsson,  conmionly  called  Eang  OM  the 
Saint.  During  the  period  of  his  stay  amongst  us,  our  ancestors 
must  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  for,  according  to  Sturleson^  "  he 
scoured  all  over  the  conntry  taking  Scatt*  of  the  people,  and  plun- 
dering when  it  was  reftised."  Our  condition  at  this  time  seems  to 
have  been  a  never-ending  source  of  amusement  to  the  Scalds  or 
Musicians  of  King  Olaf,  inasmuch  as  one  pf  them,  to  wit,  Ottar,  thus 
chuckles  to  the  king  over  our  misfortunes  : — 

"  The  English  race  ooald  not  resist  thee» 
With  money  thoa  madest  them  assist  thee  j 
Unsparingly  thou  madest  them  pay 
A  Scatt  to  thee  in  erery  way : 
Money,  if  money  oonld  be  got^ 
Goods,  cattle,  household  gear,  if  not. 
Thy  gathered  spoil,  borne  to  the  strand, 
Was  the  best  wealth  of  English  land." 

After  Olaf  the  Saint  left  us.  King  Canute  of  Denmark  took  his 
place,  by  driving  King  Ethelred's  sons  out  of  the  kingdom.  Where- 
upon he  obligingly  continued  the  practice  which  Olaf  Haraldsson 
had  inaugurated,  viz.,  that  of  making  us  pay  Scatt  to  him.  King 
Canute,  after  subjugating  England,  determined  upon  an  expedition 
to  Xorway.  He  therefore  sent  ambassadors  to  King  Olaf  Haraldsson, 
the  purport  of  whose  mission  was  briefly  this — ^that  as  he  (King 
Canute)  was  fully  persuaded  that  Norway  was  ^t9  kingdom  (and  not 
King  Olafs,)  perhaps  King  Olaf  would  kindly  oblige  him  by  quietly 
delivering  Norway  up  to  him,  and  thus  save  trouble.  To  which  King 
Olaf  replied,  by  inquiring  of  the  ambassadors,  "whether  there  were 
any  bounds  to  King  Canute's  ambition  ?"  He  likewise  requested  to 
be  informed  by  them,  "  whether  King  Canute  wished  to  rule  over  all 
the  countries  of  the  north,  also  whether  he  intended  to  eat  npall  the 
kail  in  PJngland  ?"  "  But,"  added  he,  fiercely  (unable  longer  to 
continue  his  badinage),  "  ye  shall  tell  to  him  these  my  words — I  will 
defend  Norv\'ay  with  battle-axe  and  sword  as  long  as  life  is  given  me, 
and  I  will  pay  tribute  to  no  man  for  my  kingdom."     After  this 

•  Tribute. 
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answer,  King  Canute's  ambassadors  made  tliemselTea  read^ 

return,  "  and,"  adds  Sturleson,  diyly,  "  they  were   by  no 

rejoiced  at  the  success  of  their  errand."  VHien'  Kinff  Canute*! 
ambassadors  returned  to  him,  and  told  him  King  OlaTa  last  words, 
he  replied,  "  King  Olaf  guesses  wrong  if  he  thinks  I  ahall  eat  np  all 
the  kail  in  England,  for  I  will  let  him  see  that  there  is  aomething  eln 
than  kail  under  my  ribs,  and  cold  kail  it  shall  be  f9r  him."  And  to 
indeed  it  was,  King  Canute  kept  his  word,  and  assembled  a  lam 
fleet,  with  which  he  sailed  over  to  Denmark,  from  wli^oe  m 
proceeded,  after  some  manoeuvring,  to  Norway ;  "  and»  to  make  our 
tol^  short,"  as  Sturleson  himself  remarks,  in  a  little  time  he  snbja- 
gated  all  that  kingdom.  He  would  not,  however,  hare  been  able  to 
have  done  this  so  easily  had  Olafs  men  been.thorongblv  nnited  to 
him,  but  from  various  causes  there  was  disatfection  in  their  raokii 
and  in  the  end  King  Olaf  was  compelled  to  retreat  into  Hiuisia.  He 
soon,  however,  returned  therefrom,  and  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
retake  Norway,  but  in  liis  first  battle  with  the  Bonders,  after  fightmg 
most  bravely,  he  was  killed,  aud  his  force  dispersed.  In  this  battle 
there  was  a  man  named  Thormod  Kolbrunarscald,  who  fon^ht  nnder 
King  Olafs  banner,  and  was  severely  wounded  by  an  arrow  strikiDg 
him  in  the  left  side.  He  broke  the  shaft  of  the  arrow,  went  out  3 
the  battle,  and  up  towards  some  houses,  where  he  came  to  a  ban, 
which  was  a  large  building.  Thormod  had  his  drawii  S'word  in  hk 
hand,  and,  as  he  ivent  in,  a  man  named  Kimbe  met  him  coming  out, 
and  said,  "  It  is  very  bad  there  with  howling  and  screaming,  and  a 
great  shame  it  is  that  brisk  young  fellows  cannot  bear  their  woondi; 
it  may  bo  that  the  king's  men  have  done  bravely  to-day,  bat  thej 
certainly  bear  their  wounds  very  ill." 

As  Kimbe  saw  that  Thormod  had  a  gold  ring  on  his  arm,  he  said, — 
*^  Thou  art  certainly  a  king's  man.  Give  me  thy  gold  ring,  and  I 
will  hide  thee.  The  Bonders  will  kill  thee  if  thou  faUest  in  their  way.** 
Thormod  says,  "  Take  the  ring,  if  thou  can^st  get  it;  1  have  lost  thafc 
which  is  more  worth."  Kimbe  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  wanted 
to  take  the  ring ;  but  Thormod  swinging  his  sword,  cut  off  his  hand ; 
'*  and,"  says  Sturleson,  with  a  true  touch  of  grim  Norse  hnmoor, 
'*  it  is  related  that  Kimbe  behaved  himself  no  better  nnder  hk 
wound  than  those  he  had  been  blaming  just  before."  Thormod,  after 
concluding  this  conversation  as  narrated,  then  went  into  the  ham, 
and  lay  down ;  whereupon  a  nurse-girl  said  to  him,  *'  Let  me  see 
thy  wound,  and  I  will  bind  it."  Thormod  agreed,  and  after  the  ffiil 
had  examined  the  wound,  she  felt  that  a  piece  of  iron  was  in  it.  Dot 
could  not  find  where  the  iron  liad  gone  in.  "  She  then,'*  savi 
Sturleson,  "  tcpjr jji^Jarge  pair  of  tongs  (I )  and  tried  to  pnU  oat  the 
iron  ;  but  it  rkint^da/'^^  ^^^  would  in  no  way  come,  and  as  the 
wound  was  s^hua^^tle  of  it  stood  out  to  lay  hold  of.  'Now,*  said 
Thormod,  *  cutH^Tdccp  in  that  thou  can*st  get  at  the  iron  with  the 
tongs,  and  give  vie  the  tongs,  and  let  nie  pull.'  She  did  aa  he  said. 
Then  Thormod  took  a  gold  ring  from  his  hand,  gftvo  it  to  the  nurse- 
woman,  and  told  her  to  do  with  it  what  she  likad.     '  It  ia  a  good 
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inan's  gift,'  said  he ;  *  King  Olaf  gave  me  the  ring  this  morning.' 
Then  Thormod  took  the  tongs,  and  pnlled  the  iron  Out ;  bnt  on  the 
iron  there  was  a  hook,  at  which  there  hnng  some  morsels  of  flesh 
from  his  heiirt — ^some  white,  some  red.  When  he  saw  that,  he  qnietly 
observed,  *  The  king  has  fed  ns  well.  I  am  fatj  even  at  the  heart 
roots !'  and,  so  sajing,  he  leant  back  and  was  dead.  And  with  this," 
says  Snorro,  very  trnthfully,  **  ends  what  we  have  to  say  abont 
Thormod." 

Such  was  the  death  these  Northmen  died!  It  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  bnt  few  of  us  now-a-days  could  bear  such  torture  without 
flinching,  and  that  death  and  pain  wrung  as  f6w  groans  out  of  these 
Northmen  as  out  of  the  most  of  us !  ^ 

A  great  part  of  the  peculiar  interest  which  Snorro  Sturleson's 
Sagas  possess  for  us  over  the  chronicles  of  more  ambitious  historians, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  care  which  he  takes  in  delineating  what  at  first 
sight  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  trivial  evelits,  but  which  in 
reality  are  not  so,  for  they  serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people.  It  is  clear  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
Sagas  (if  from  nothing  else,)  that  Snorro  Sturleson  was  a  close 
observer  of  men  and  things.  Fancy  Layamon,  or  Robert  de  Brunne, 
or  even  Robert  Longlande,  giving  us  such  a  true  touch  of  domestic 
life  as  that  which  follows.  The  quiet  home  influence  which  it  sheds 
around  us,  may  serve  to  relieve  our  eyes,  albeit  somewhat  dazzled  by 
the  solemn  grandeur  of  Thormod  Kolbrunarscald's  death.  It  occurs 
in  King  Handd  Hardrada's  Saga.  King  Harald  having  fought  with 
King  Swend  of  Denmark,  at  Nissae,  the  whole  of  an  August  night, 
finally  succeeded  in  defeating  him.  Whereupon  King  Swend,  accom- 

?anied  by  two  of  his  friends,  made  off  to  Karl  the  Bonder's  house, 
'he  king  was  personally  unknown  to  any  of  this  household,  and  had, 
for  the  nonce,  dubbed  himself  with  the  name  of  Yandraade  (the 
unlucky,)  by  which  appellation  he  is  addressed  by  them.  Karl  imme- 
diately spread  food  before  them,  and  gave  them  water  to  wash  with. 
"Then,"  says  Sturleson,  "the  housewife  came  into  the  room,  and 
said,  '  I  wonder  why  we  could  get  no  peace  or  rest  all  night  wiiii  the 
shouting  and  screaming.'  Kaj>l  replies,  *  Dost  thou  not  know  that 
the  kings  were  fighting  all  night  ?' 

"  She  asked  which  had  the  best  of  it. 

"  Karl  answered,  *  The  Northmen  gained.' 

"  *  Then,*  said  she,  *  our  king  will  have  taken  to  flight.' 

"* Nobody  knows,'  says  Euarl,  'whether  he  is  fled  or  he  has 
faUen.' 

"  She  says,  *  What  a  useless  sort  of  a  king  we  have !  He  is  both 
slow  and  frightened.' 

"  Then  said  Yandraade,  '  Frightened  he  is  not ;  but  he  is  not 
lucky.' 

"  Then  Yandraade  washed  his  hands ;  but  he  took  the  towel  and 
dried  them  right  in  the  middle  of  the  cloth.  The  housewife  snatched 
the  towel  from  him,  and  said,  '  TTiou  hast  been  taught  little  good : 
it  is  wasteful  to  wet  the  whole  doth  at  one  time,' 
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'  Yandraade  replies, '  I  may  jet  como  so  far  forward  in  the  worid 
as  to  be  able  to  dry  myself  with  the  middle  of  the  towel !'  " 

Say,  dear  reader,  if  this  little  incident  of  ^*  domestic  economy  **  is 
not  true  to  life — every  lino  of  it.  Verily,  "as  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning," so  is  it  now.  The  careful  housewife  is  no  creature  of  yester- 
day. A  thousand  years  a^  she  had  just  the  same  nature  as  at  the 
present  time.  Uer  woman *s  wit  was  just  as  keen,  and  her  way  of 
judginpf  a  man*8  capabilities  as  strictly  sui  generis  then  as  now.  Olv 
serve  how  she  swoops  down  on  her  unfortunate  guest  for  his  wasteful 
way  of  using  the  towel,  and  the  quickness  with  which,  from  that 
fact,  she  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  "A«?,  at  leasts,  lias  been  tangfat 
little  good.'*  Of  a  truth,  friend  Sturleson,  thou  hast  oar  heuty 
thanks  for  presenting  us  with  this  perfect  little  tableau  vivaui. 

In  this  same  battle  at  Nisso;,  Earl  Finn  Ameson  was  taken  pri- 
soner, and,  as  one  of  King  Harald  Hardrada*s  staunchcst  opponents^ 
was  earned  before  him  for  his  inspection.  When  he  was  brought 
before  the  king,  Harald  told  him  that  the  Danes  had  not  stood  veiy 
fairly  by  him. 

"  The  Earl  replies,"  says  Sturleson,  "  *The  Northmen  find  it  veiy 
difficult  now  to  conquer,  and  it  is  all  the  worse  for  thorn  that  ikim 
hast  the  command  over  them.* 

'^  Then  said  King  Harald,  '  Wilt  thou  accept  of  life  and  safetyi 
although  thou  hast  not  deserved  it  p' 

**  The  Earl  replies,  *  Not  from  thee,  thou  dog.' 

'^  The  King :  *  Wilt  thou,  then,  if  thy  relation,  Magnus,  giTes  thee 
quarter?* 

" Th<"  Earl  replies,  *  Can  the  whelp  rule  over  life  and  quarter?' '* 

Earl  Finn,  however,  in  the  end  got  both  '*  life  and  quarter,'*  and  the 
King  kept  liim  a  while  with  him ;  but  at  length  one  day  he  told  him  thai 
as  he  saw  he  was  not  happy,  he  might  go  to  King  bwend.  To  which 
the  Earl  replied,  *'l  accept  of  thy  offer  willingly,  and,"  continiied  he» 
very  ungnu*ious1y,  **  the  more  gratefully  will  I  do  so  the  sooner  I  get 
away  from  hence.'*  Plain  spi*aking  ap|)car8  from  this  extT*ct  bom 
the  Sagiis  to  have  been  a  cardinal  virtue  with  these  Northmen. 
Would  that  it  were  so  with  us ! 

Four  years  niter  this  Imttle  at  Nissie  was  foasht,  King  HwaH 
Hanlnufa  (or  Sigiirdsson)  joined  forces  with  Earl  Teste  (farotlier  to 
King  Harald  (nxlwinsson,  (»f  England,)  and  landed  in  this  ooontry. 
Our  Engli<;h  moiiaroli  instantly  marched  to  attack  them,  and  on 
Monday,  the  'J'^th  September,  l^tW;,  he  came  up  with  the  invadem 
nrar  York.  As  Kin*r  llanilil  Ciodwinsson  did  not  wish  to  come  to 
blows  with  his  own  bmiher,  he  railed  a  parley.  Whereupon  twenty 
of  his  lif»r<c<.>inrii  nxU*  iorwanl.  and  one  of  them  said,  **Is  Eail  Toste 
in  this  urinv'r"    What  inllnw^  is  thus  narrated  by  Stnrieson:^- 

'*  Till*  Karl  answoivd,  *  It  is  not  to  Ih.*  denied  that  ye  will  find  him 
hen*.* 

'*  The  hors4'iuan  says.  '  Tliy  brother,  King  Harald,  sends  thet 
iation.  with  tlu*  nu'ssu'^f  that  tluui  shall  have  the  whole  of  Kofftlli 
berland  ;  and  rather  than  thou  shouldst  not  snbmit  to  him^  ho  vS 
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givo  thee  the  third  part* of  his  kingdom  to  role  oyer  along  with 
himself.' 

'^  The  Earl  replies,  *  This  is  somewhat  different  from  the  enmity  and 
scorn  ho  offered  last  winter.  But  if  I  accept  of  his  offer,  what 
wOl  he  givo  King  EEarald  Sigurdsson  for  his  trouble  ?' 

'^  The  horseman  replied,  *  He  has  also  spoken  of  this ;  and  will  give 
him  seven  feet  of  English  ground,  or  as  much  more  as  he  may  be 
taller  than  other  men.' 

*^ '  Then/  said  the  Earl,  '  go  now  and  tell  Kiag  Harald  to  get 
ready  for  battle  ;  for  never  shall  the  Northmen  say  with  truth  that 
Earl  Teste  lefl  King  Harald  Sigordsson  to  join  his  enemy's  troops, 
when  he  came  to  fight  west  here  in  England.  We  shall  all  rather 
take  the  resolution  to  die  with  honour,  or  to  gain  England  by  a 
victory.' 

^'  Then  the  horsemen  rode  back;"  and  the  battle  began.  For  some  ' 
time  it  went  on  fiercely,  both  kings  fighting  bravely  themselves,  and 
encouraging  their  men  to  do  so.  At  one  period  the  English  were 
nearly  put  to  flight ;  but  fortunately  for  us,  King  Harald  Sigordsson 
was  hit  just  then  by  an  arrow  in  the  throat,  which  proved  ms  death- 
wound.  His  men  were,  as  might  be  expected,  much  disheartened 
by  his  fall,  but  still  the  fight  went  on  fiercely  under  Earl  Teste.  At 
length  there  came  a  pause,  and  King  ELarald  Gk>dwinsson  again 
offered  Earl  Teste  peace  and  quarter.  "  But,"  says  Sturleson,  "  the 
Northmen  called  out  all  of  them  together,  that  they  would  rather 
full  one  across  the  other  than  accept  of  quarter  from  the  Englishmen." 

About  this  time  there  arrived  reinforcements  from  the  ships  for 
the  Northmen,  under  Eystein;  and  thus  for  the  third  time  there 
was  "  one  of  the  sharpest  of  contests."  Although  Eystein's  men 
were  nearly  exhausted  by  the  speed  with  which  they  had  come  firom 
the  ships,  still  they  fell  to  so  fiercely  that  the  English  were  again 
nearly  put  to  flight.  This  conflict  is  called  "Eystein's  Storm." 
However,  Eystein's  men  could  not  long  sustain  their  furious  on- 
slaught, and  one  after  another  of  them  "  fell  from  weariness  and 
died  without  a  wound."  The  conflict  was  now  virtually  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Northmen.* 

lu  the  battle  near  York,  the  two  great  races  of  Northmen  and 
Euglishmen  were  fairly  matched,  and  manfully  was  it  fought  out  by 
both  armies. 

The  remaining  Sagas  in  the  Heimskringla  are  seven  in  number, 
and  extend  up  to  the  year  1177.  In  1178,  Snorro  Sturleson  was  bom, 
and  in  124?1,  he  was  murdered.  We  have  no  wish  to  write  a  life 
of  Snorro  Sturleson,  but  in  our  opinion  the  Heimskringla  is  a 
work  nobly  conceived  and  admirably  carried  out.      Snorro  Stnr- 


*  Nineteen  days  afterwards,  at  Hastings,  in  opposing  William  the  Conqneror, 
our  noble  King  Harald  Qodwinsson  was  killed.  Had  his  men,  we  may  here 
observe,  not  been  so  weakened  by  their  conflict  with  the  Northmen,  the  result 
of  tbc  battle  of  Hastings,  in  all  probability,  woold  hare  been  different.  In  oar 
o])inion,  too  little  prominence  is  oftentimes  given  to  this  historical  &ct. 
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loson  prcsenls  ns  with  a  really  tmiliful  picture  of  the  Northmen 
and  their  lives.  It  is  very  true — as  exhibited  to  us  in  his  SagM — 
that  these  Noi*thmcu  were  far  too  careless  of  human  life»  and  that 
tliey  were  much  too  warm  admircra  of  that  bloody  old  buccanierin^ 
j)r()verb,  ^*  IJcad  men  tell  no  tales."  But  thcu,  despite  all  this,  they 
>7ere  brave  and  l)oId.  They  were  nicn  who,  if  they  hod  a  battle  to 
fight,  empliutically  fought  it;  and  if  they  liad  a  work  to  do— <ii«i  it 
They  were  men  whom  no  diiiioulty  could  daunt,  and  no  dangirr 
appal.  Tho  ocean  was  tho  only  competitor  with  which  thcj*  were 
fairly  matched,  and  iji-ith  him  they  wero  always  contcndinff.  Thej 
mailed  as  far  eastward  as  Constantinople.  The  North  Sea  they 
crossed  and  rccrossed ;  and  what,  think  yon,  cared  they  for  the  ii 
round  the  North  Polo  ? 

"  They  wcro  tho  fint  that  ever  bnnt 
Into  that  silent  tea." 

Although  the  Ileiniskringla  is  in  a  great  measure  oooapied 
recitals  ut*  pnvate  feuds,  nevertheless  tho  "rfw/f«  et  decorum  td 
pro  fmirio  Dun-i "  feeling  was  strong  within  their  Norse  heart*.  King 
Magnus  Harefooi,  in  the  11th  Saga,  when  reproached  faj  his  Aiendi 
for  so  fi*coly  nsking  his  life  when  on  his  war  ozpeditions,  chane^ 
teristically  replied,  "Kings  were  made  for  honour,  not  for  long  life;" 
nn<l  us  he  himself  was  killed  in  battlo  in  his  SUth  year,  he  mnst  bf 
hold  to  Iiave  ])nicti('al1y  cxem])]ified  his  own  words.  These  North* 
nun,  we  maintain,  wore  men  whoso  virtues  in  reality  were  formed  of 
the  saiiur  "  slern  stuff** — however  great  tho  differenoe  in  texture- 
as  tliosu  of  the  many  who,  in  af\er  ages,  fV^ecJy  laid  down  their  Uvei 
for  ilir  tnitii*s  sake.  The  men  of  whom  Sturleson  wrote,  poseewed 
within  th(>ir  natures  tliat  I'ongh  roving  spirit  which  now  enables 
Kii^rland  proudly  to  l>o:iKt  thtil  **on  her  possessions  the  ran  neTcr 
M'ts,'*  and  that  **  her  line  is  gone  forth  into  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
Tiii'sc  Xorthmen  were  worthy  ancestors  of  the  men  who— tlie  other 
d'.iy  -  stood  from  sun-nsing  to  sun-setting  in  the  two-gon  battery  at 
liiki'i'mann,  waging  all  that  time  a  1  erri bio  warfare  against  enemiM 
t  M  times  as  numerous  as  themselves: — worthy  ancestors  of  the  msa 
who  fornu'd  that  world-famed  *'^  thin  red  line  *'  of  the  childiea  of 
(iad  at  Hahu'lava; — who  still  more  recently  cut  their  waj  tlvoaeh 
thousands  of  eiuniies  into  Delhi — avenged  Cawnpore  and,  Isd  \f 
the  galhmt,  the  chivalrie,  al)ove  all,  the  Christian  Heniy  Httvelock, 
ivli4'Vi<d,  through  well-nigh  suiH'rhnman  difficulties,  (he  leagnsdflily 
of  liurkuow.  May  the  spirit  of  these  Northmen  never  die  eel 
nmoii«^'>t  us  !  May  thrir  noble  iK)wers  of  endnranoe— -thsir  gwsl 
br.ivcrv  an<l  their  unhesitating  truth — all  those  Tirtlies  lAlsIl  thif 
broiiLrht  into  4»]>ci'ation  in  the  stern  pcrfonnanoe  of  their  WSTt^  St 
strengiliLii  and  iuiiviun'  amongst  us  that-* 


«• 


C'oiiU'  till'  thil «.'  ciiriiOK  lit'  tho  world  in 
Ami  \\f  »-li:(ll  AujiV  tlitui :  uaught  cmn 
It'  KnL'Iuiiil  to  l:ir*ilf  do  reft  but  tnw. 
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Ay  Introduction  to  the  Cbiticisx  op 
THB  Old  Testasibnt  and  to  Bibli- 
cal Intbrpbbtation  ;  with  av  Av- 

ALYSIS    OF    tub    BoOES   OF    THE    OlD 

Testament  and  Apocbtpua.  Origi- 
nally written  by  tho  Rev.  Thomas  Hart- 
well  Ilorne  B.D.  now  Royised  and 
Edited  by  tho  Bot.  John  Ayre  MA.  of 
Gonvillo  and  Caiua  College,  Cambridge. 
Loud<:>n:  Longman,  Green,  and  Co, 
18G0. 

IIoiink's  Introduction  to  the  Scrip- 
tures is  now  so  well  and  universally 
known  as  to  render  superfluous  any- 
thin;^  more  than  the  merest  notice  of 
this  now,  enlarged,  and  improved 
edition  of  the  work.  The  first  edition 
appeared  some  two  and  forty  years  ago, 
and  duiin;]f  those  years  it  has  passed 
throu;xh  nine  or  more  editions,  each 
l>ein;T  an  advance  and  improvement  on 
its  predecessor.  And  now  the  vener- 
able Author,  after  sixty  years  of  in- 
cessant litt  rary  toil,  far  advanced  in 
a^ie,  and  with  health  impaired,  has 
boon  under  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
forei^ni  aid,  and  of  committing  the 
pre  {Miration  of  the  present  issue  to 
utber  hands,  who  have  re-arranged 
and  condensed  tho  matter  originally 
supplied  and  published  by  Mr.  Home, 
and  have  made  such  additions  as 
wore  justified  and  required  by  later 
researches  into  the  several  depart- 
ments of  Biblical  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretation. 

It  is  only  tho  second  volume  of  the 
work  -a  fjooilly  octavo  of  more  than 
nine  liundred  pa<;es — which  is  now 
]>v'i«)re  us.  Its  compilation  was  com- 
mitted to  Mr.  Ayre,  in  consequence 
of  tho  serious  objection  which  was 
taken  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Davidson, 
wJKJse  a.^sistance  Mr.  Ilorne  originally 
st'Ucted  and  obtained,  and  whose 
scliolarsliip  is  of  European  fame  ;  but 
iMr.  Ayre  tells  us  that  **the  altera- 
tions, modifications,  and  corrections  " 
introduced  by  him,  were  made  with 


Mr.  Home's  full  knowledge  and  kind 
acquiescence.  The  volume,  therefore, 
is  still  to  be  looked  upon  and  received 
as  Mr.  Home's  ripest  production  in 
this  his  &vourite  department  of 
Sacred  Literature. 

That  our  readers  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  volume,  we  cannot  do 
better  than  auote  the  words  of  the 
Author.  It  **  is  devoted  to  the  criti- 
cieim  and  interpretation  at  the  Old 
Testament,  including  disqnisitions  in 
all  languages,  especially  the  Hebrew 
language ;  the  history  of  the  Sacred 
Text,  both  manuscript  and  printed ; 
the  sources  of  sacred  critidsm,  with 
rules  for  applying  them,  and  tables  of 
the  quotations  m)m  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  the  New,  with  observations 
on  the  internal  and  external  form  of 
these  quotations.  These  are  followed 
by  a  copious  investigation  of  the 
geueral  principles  of  interpretation  of 
the  figurative  and  poetical  languaeo 
of  Scnpture  types  and  prophecy ;  the 
interpretation  of  the  doctrinal  and 
moral  parts  of  Scripture,  and  of  its 
promises  and  threaten!ngs«  and  the 
practical  reading  of  the  Sacred  Writ- 
mgs.  The  interpretation  and  means  of 
harmonizing  passages  which  appear, 
or  are  alleged  to  be  contradictory,  are 
also  copiously  discussed  and  illus- 
trated. A  series  of  critical  prefaces 
to  the  several  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  to  the  Apociyphal  books, 
conclude  this  volume. 

It  will  thus  appear  to  be  a  work  at 
once  for  the  student  and  the  general 
Christian  reader.  It  will  save  both 
an  immense  and  laborious  researoh, 
bringing  the  best  material  immediately 
to  t£eir  hand,  and  putting  them  in 
possession  of  no  common  treasure  of 
Biblical  knowledge.  Though  mudi 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  de- 
partment, the  volume  has  our  hearty 
recommendation. 

2  z  2 
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Thoughts  oir  the  Apocixtpbe;  or, 
the  Book  of  S«velatioii  viewed  as  a 
Prophecy  of  Christianity,  in  its  various 
States,  from  the  Primitive  Age  to  the 
End  of  Time.  With  an  Introdaction. 
By  John  Mills,  Author  of  "  Sacred  Sym- 
bology."  London :  J.  Keaton  and  Son, 
Warwick-lane. 

While  there  are  not  a  few  who  have 
drunk  even  to  intoxication  of  the  pro- 
phetic phial,  and  have,  amid  the  peals 
of  the  mystic  thunder,  become  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  reason  and  of  com- 
mon sense,  there  are  others  of  stronger 
mind  and  of  more  sober  views. .  Of 
this  latter  class,  u  the  Author  of  the 
volume  now  before  us.  Like  his  work 
on  "  Symbology,**  it  is  characterized 
by  great  acuteness,  critical  investiga- 
tion, and  learned  disquisition.    We 
do  not  profess    to    agree   with    the 
Author  in  aU  his  views  or  modes  of 
interpretation.    In  some  points  we 
differ  widely  and  essentially ;  still,  it 
is  refreshing  to  meet  with  a  man  in 
the  enchanted  ground,  whose  reason 
is  enthroned,  whose  mental  powers 
arc  fairly  balanced,  and  who  can  speak 
to  us  in  language  which  can  be  un- 
derstood. We  are  one  with  the  Author 
when  ho   says  : — "  The  necessity  of 
interpreting  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  on 
established  principles,  being  admitted, 
it  is  inconceivable  why  the  imagery 
of  the  prophecies  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  delinitive  course  of  exegesis  ;'* 
and  that, "  in  the  absence  of  such  prin- 
ciples, the  sjTiibolism  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse may  be  applied  with  seeming 
pLiusibility  to  objects  and  events  of 
a  different  kind  to  those  which  it  will 
necessarily  represent  when  subjected 
to  established  canons  of  interpreta- 
tion." 

And,  belieWng  that  such  canons 
exist  for  the  Apocalypse  as  for  every 
other  Sacred  Book,  he  has  yer}'  suc- 
cessfully applied  his  own  principle  to 
the  wondorful  symbolism  of  tlie  A])0- 
calyi^so,  and  produced  a  volume  which 
the  student  should  place  on  liis  >helf, 
to  the  exclusion  of  some  others  of  a 
more  popular  but  far  less  satiiifactory 
character.  The  subject  is  one  of  in- 
tense interest,  and  worthy  of  the  most 
profound  and  enlightened  study. 


Thb  Psjllks.  a  New  Venioa  1>y  hmi 
Confleton.  Ifondon;  WilUam  Tipp^ 
Welbedc-sfcreetk  Gavenduli  Squaie. 

Thb  Sxxtt-biobts  Faaxh  :  as  Fbofu- 
Tic  ov  THB  IfaaaLAA  and  Ku  Cvrici. 
A  Translation  from  the  Hebn«»  wiik 
Explanatorr  Notes.  Br  a  Sapioaga^ 
rian.  Lonoon:  Samiuu.  Diplw  aii 
Sons,  PatenioBter  Bow. 

Up  to  the  present  time^  there  b 
nothing  which  we  deaideiate  more  h 
oar  Sfua^  Liteiature  than  a  jood 
translatioii  and  exposition  of  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  We  axe  not  «ii™iMlfal  d 
the  efforts  which  have  been  niad«  tt 
insure  this  end  ;  but  the  end  ha*  wk 
vet  been  reached.  Even  the  Qsnum 
hayo  come  far  short  of  the  aaiL 
Nor  is  this  with  ua  matter  of  sv- 
prise,  when  we  take  into  aoomuit  ik 
many  rare  qoalificationa  whidi  mai 
meet  and  centre  in  the  man  ^ 
would  undertake  to  remodnee  ni 
express  what  is  embodied  in  tte 
Sacred  Odes.  The  Yety  elentioB  d 
soul  implied  in  audi  an  nndeitaknc 
is  something  not  often  to  be  fbonl 
while  the  strength  and  the  inlenfln 
of  spiritual  feeling  can  be  looked  upa 
as  tne  property  and  the  eDJqymait  d 
only  a  very  few.  We  moat^  mnkn, 
be  content  to  wait  till  the  inefyofAe 
Church  take  on  a  hi^ier  diftnciff. 
and  the  life  of  the  aonl  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  richer  and  deeper  tones. 

Lord  Congleton  ham  not  done  nuid 
in  this  new  translation,  not  ao  mixk 
as  the  Septnapenarianhaa  attempuii 
on  a  more  limited  scale.  Agoodicn* 
dering  of  the  Original  is  often  eqnil 
to  any  comment  or  exposition ;  sad 
therefore  we  hail  every  attempt  ^ 
give  us  an  improved  version  J  nx 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Text  It  be- 
tokens effort,  and  the  appeannoe,  it 
no  distant  day.  of  a  mora  perfKt 
work  We  tender  our  thanu  kr 
these  works,  and  patient^  wait. 


IN'OTES  IirTBlTDBD    VOB    JJI  BSVOSTTOS 
OF  THB    EpISTLV    TO     XHl 

Printed  from  the  TTnpuMiihwl 
Fcripts  of  the  late  Janaa  A.  H 
Ix}n<Ion:  James  inibet  and  Oft.  18A 


There  is  indeed 
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evidenco  to  prove  that  these  "  Notes" 
are  not  a  finished  Exposition,  and,  in 
our  judgment,  their  publication  will 
tend  rather  to  take  away  from  the 
estabhshed  and  undisputed  reputation 
of  their  deceased  Author.  It  may  be 
true  that  these  "  Notes "  were  the 
labour  of  his  later  years,  and  had  cost 
him  much  thougjht,  though  this  does 
not  appear.  We  presume  that  the 
volume  is  nothing  more  than  mere 
memoranda  of  which  he  availed  him- 
self in  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  in  the  use  of  free 
or  extempore  utterance  in  opposition 
to  written  composition.  There  is  a 
total  absence  of  anything  elaborate 
and  profound,  and  even  the  exegesis 
is  not  at  all  what  we  should  have 
expected.  In  some  instances  the 
thought  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Apostle  are  nofc  even  apprehended, 
while  the  Author's  severer  Calvinism 
narrowed  his  views  of  the  statements 
and  teachings  of  the  Christian  Testa- 
ment. But  we  are  very  unwilling  to 
judge  hun  by  the  present  work.  Its 
publication  does  him  injustice,  and 
this  injujitice  would  be  rendered  yet 
more  unjust  by  any  more  rigid  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Haldane  was  a  man  of 
no  ooninion  mark,  and  some  of  his 
writings  are  of  great  practical  value. 
Nor  is  the  present  volume  without 
its  thought,  and  sentiment,  and  expe- 
rini<Mit:il  utterance  ;  so  that,  though 
it  may  offer  nothing  very  attractive 
to  the  more  advanced  student  of  the 
or.ides  of  God,  it  will  yet  minister 
instruction  and  edification  to  the 
private  Christum. 


The  Doctrine  op  the  Divijte  Fathbb- 
irooD  IN  Relation  to  the  Atone* 
MKNT.  By  J.  Baldwin  Brown,  B.A. 
I-.ondon :  Ward  and  Co.  27,  Paternoster 
Row. 

The  Atonement  in  its  Bblatioit  to 
THE  Laws,  Government,  aitd  Ivtbl- 
LioENCEs  op  God's  Universal  Em- 
pire. An  Essay  by  Thomas  Kerns, 
M.D.,  M.R,C.S.L.  London:  Wertheim, 
Macintosh,  and  Hunt.    1860. 

Wb  are  rather  sorry  than  glad  that 


Mr.  Brown  has  been  induced  to  pab^ 
lish  this  Tractate,  since  it  can  scaroelv 
fail  to  provoke  a  renewed  and  still 
sharper  controversy.  We  were  will- 
ing to  accept  the  pre&ce  to  the 
second  edition  of  ms  work  on  the 
"  Divine  Life  in  Man,**  as  an  honest 
avowal  of  his  views  on  those  points, 
in  which  he  was  conceived  to  differ 
from  the  Catholic  beliefs  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Nor  can  we  accept 
the  present  pamphlet  on  the  Divine 
Fatherhood  as  much  more  than  a 
mere  logomachy: — ^it  is  a  battle  of 
words  and  terms.  If  Mr.  Brown 
believes  in  his  own  words,  that  ^  in 
truth,  the  father  implies  tJ^e  lawgiver, 
the  magistrate,  the  judge,"  and  that 
'*  he  is  a  poor  father  who  is  not  law- 
giver and  judge  in  his  house,"  then 
why  should  he  "  eamesthr  beg  those 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  think- 
ing that  there  is  something  beyond 
the  fittherly  relation  —  something 
which  is  more  kin  to  our  official  rdar 
tion  of  ruler  and  subject  in  Qod's  re- 
lation to  man — to  consider  whether 
this  be  not  what  it  means : — Uiat  ^re 
are  certain  conditions  on  which  the 
well-being  and  well-ruling  of  the  uni- 
verse depends,  which  are  not  supplied 
out  of  the  fatherly  nature  of  God." 
On  the  maturest  consideration,  we  say 
NO.  For  if  the  fatherly  nature  of  Qod 
involve  the  lawgiver  and  the  judffe, 
as  Mr.  Brown  contends,  then,  m  Uie 
words  of  Dr.  Kerns,  '^  the  atonement 
of  Christ  stands  in  relation  to  ffie 
governmmty  not  to  ^  mind  of  God." 
This  is  the  simple  solution  of  the 
whole  difficulty. 

We  have  placed  both  these  Httle 
works  under  one  h^ui,  not  only  be- 
cause they  stand  related,  die  one  to 
the  other,  in  their  main  subject,  but 
especially  because  we  would  haye  our 
readers  peruse  them  together.  We 
believe  as  firmly  as  M^.  Brown  can 
do  in  the  fiithernood  of  God,  but  we 
also  believe  with  Dr.  E^ms  and  those 
who  take  similar  views  of  the  Atone- 
ment, that  God  the  Father  has  an 
administration  of  sujneme  and  un- 
changeable righteousness  to  wMnfafc^n 
and  perpetuate. 


BRIBF   ITOTlGBa. 


The  CbdBCII  At  IIoub  :  A  Pulur's  I'Ica 
for  Fimily  Helicon.  Br  Samuel  Clnrlt- 
■on.  Lundon;  Ward  ami  Co.raloragdlcr 


LitctCBES  O.    _ 

Loni>'a  SuPPaK.     Lin.lon:  Hiringtuns, 
Wftlprloo  Plwo,  Pull  iUll.  law. 

Deeply  convinco.1 "  tliiit  fikiuily  re- 
Viipon  in  an  csacntinl  oin'Utiiin  of  tlii- 
ntirity  niirl  growth  of  tUo  Churcii  of 
Christ;"  Ihiit  "unlfins  pioty  pr.icli- 
cill]'  provMil  in  ttiii  liimc,  it  (Miiiiot 
fl'iiiriiili  ill  tin:  (/Ikiirch ;"  tli:iC  "  this 
tiiHiitincc  of  the  Ciiuil,T  constitution  U 
.inch— is  so  strorK  iinil  •">  fiir-r«ii;liiii;{ 
ill  itH  direct  au<l  iii'lifL-ct  bonriii;;^, 
thiit  it  must  onst.inCly  cithPt  nul  or 
Uiwiirt  the  oliji-rt  nf  thu  ('lii'iilian 
)KistoriiuiIi)r(Mclior,!iiiiiurcvcryNtiu;r 
wnrlipr  fur  (Joil ,"  our  Aittlior's  jiini  ill 
tliii  cxcflli'iit  liltlt'  r>iltiiiic  ill  tn  }>Tvsi 
linniL*  on  piircnts  thi'ir  rMpin->il)ility 
Iiffori)  ttat,  nini  til  iirj?  them  tn  :t 
iii-iri>  earnest  alt^ntimi  to  thp  i-liiimi 
of  family  Tt<1i|doii>  <''>ti<wivinu  tluil 
'•  iho  family  often  alTtl^U  niDtivi-^, 
iiMHOH't,  anil   wojii',''  for  tt;ai'iiiS'i, 

.TIllINIIIi-,     |y^Klll^>l'll.'«K,     .VNIl      lll-KTI- 

I'l.iNK.thf^'.-  ill-  oipliiiiiM  anil  illiisir.ilM 
"'l^..-uii 
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dutieti  of  life  cannot  but  be  »iWf 
iinil  )Mwerfullj  influentiaL  AiM- 
loviiii;  passage  is  »  Buffidcnt  isdn  k 
the  work  : — 

"Li»k  to  yoar  duity  lifr,  and  wk 
your«eir,  in  all  nincerity,  what  i*  it  t&i 
bctterforyourChriitUQity*  Iiitnti 
faunlhls,  nioro  aicriil,  mora  holy  ?  »i 
<to  not  iniiutro  what  yoo  are  on  SasJn, 
when  yon  rcaJ,  and  thlak,  and  pnt  s 
ijuiot,  snil  your  coiil  U  ealnH  mi 
■iMthed  hy  the  holy  innantew  «feU 
■urroand  yoa.  But  we  do  aik,  vW 
yon  arc  vhea  too  fco  down  ii'  i  ta 
evcry-dny  worlil  i^tain  t»  niTCt  it*  »»■ 
stmt  wear  sad  tear,  to  bcu-  U>  « 
trial*,  and  oTereome  tt*  ml  t«i*» 
tl.>iti?  It  i«  notenougU  to  drvMBof  6t 
Ciiriitian  warfare,  uiil  i^o  Into  ia>. 
turn  over  iti  Kloriotu  reward.  Hi 
iina^^u— an  you  Jlgklimy  at  'B^.* 
mn^t  he  jiracticixl,  or  i(  ii  wortUeM.  I; 
inniit  inhilac  unholy  temper^  and  pariA 
nnholy  thoajrhtii  it  raait  teaeh  t'J- 
denial,  pationco,  meekani^  rharitr.  b 
iniiit  purrade,  with  an  artoal  and  liriat 
luHacaec,  each  rolaUonahlp  of  ■if*." 

Let  onr  reatkra  jtet  tb  link 
voUinie,  nnil  nurk,  lokm,  ud  i'.- 
w.inlly  di^at  11. 


llRLP     lIUTETWlMj     OB,     WoKM     :• 

STnKsoin  mil  HKAmt-cim  !■» 
Zi..s«TBiri!Li«a*.  BT(irtaTl.Wl:- 
■Inw.  D.ll.  Thitd  TbooMad.  Icvtv 
Jamn  Kltbrt  and  Oa.  11  ■■*:.»« 
Sir'i-l.    IHiM. 


TriK  iiintlo  which  I>r.  ' 

t.iWn  fr'Nilbc-KTMlScoltiaiiSaTtta. 
Iti.Lt  ''ill''  raiM  of  mukinil  woaU 
\'-i\*]i  di-l  th^  c«aM  to  h^  cafk 
other;  from  t'je  titurtBat  tba^otkr 
LiiiiN  til.-  -■-="•■■— '--•"■TinHiT- 
tlul  Miin.'  kind  anutul  vi^  tk 
•limp  from  thehrow  crfihe^yi^vi 
i.inti'.t  i-uat  witliout  mntnal aU  :  «*. 
tli.-r..f.>re,  that  need  Md,lHWttlUh 
i.>  ii<k  it  frnm  their  ftrfltT  iilrt 
n  '111'  vh.)  hohl  the  powtrotMiilm 
h'  Ip  i':in  rrfiiM  it  withaal  drf^*  ^ 
<1i.-  k.'v  to  thi<  new  mdoMlM  rfUi 
p>-ii.  Ii  is  vritit^n  in  Dr.  WIhIm*! 
uwii  rich  and  exntaiBk  Mri^  mA 


DBlEf  K0TIOB8. 


sp?aks  to  tho  moral  and  Ghrbtian 
conaciousDesB  of  every  trne  believer. 
Tlicre  is  no  nian  in  our  daj  whose 
writings  nre  more  ciperi mental,  or 
which  deal  so  largely  in  the  closer 
and  more  effective  application  of 
RevealedTruth  to  those  Tarions  States 
of  heart  and  feeling  which  areoommon 
to  the  aubj!>cta  of  spiritual  life.  Still, 
ia  him,  the  experimental  does  not 
shut  out  the  practical.  While  a  Arm 
believer  in  the  doctrine  of  election, 
hia  uuiform  teaching  is,  that  "  with- 
out  holinesa  no  man  shall  see  the 


linilTS  OF  TRB  Hosiri^fa ;  oa,  Mbdi- 

CLKBiASTtCAL  Ybib.  Stum  the  Qer- 
man  of  Froderic  Arodt,  Stiuiitar  of  tba 
Borlin  rBTocbial  Church.    With  a  Pre- 


Trl'r  it  is  that  this  work  is  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Qerman ;  but  let  not 
our  renders  he  startled,  and  shrink 
bHck  UH  if  ther  wore  in  the  preseace 
of  n  IcpcT.  The  translator  has  in  the 
pn.'fac'C  ontcrcd  his  most  solemn  pro- 
ti'-t  :v','-iirist  anything  in  the  form,  or 
li.'iVL[i;;  the  features  of  Oenuaii  Neo- 
lo;ry,  and  has  given  to  the  public  a 
volume  rich  in  beautiful  thought  and 
aentimcnt.  The  Meditations,  which 
are  limited  to  the  period  from  Advent 
to  Whitsuntide,  are  very  short,  simple, 
scriptural,  and  experimcnLil,  well 
adapted  to  awaken  and  strengthen 
holy  feeling,  nnd  to  bring  to  the  soul 
a  hi<,'her  consciousness.  Theyarelike 
crystal  drops  from  tlie  throne  of  God, 
or  like  brooks  of  livin"  water  silently 
gliding  at  our  foot,  and  inviting  us  to 
drink  and  be  refreshed.  They  are 
kicdjtntions  and  not  disqaisitions  ; 
they  are  sentiments  and  not  atgn- 
nients  ;  they  are  pions  thoughta  utd 
not  profound  reasonings.  They  cannot 
Iki  reitd  without  equal  interest  and 
])rafit  by  those  who  iave  spiritoal 
discernment  and  taste.  We  thank 
Dr.  Ma^e  for  his  excellent  tnunla- 
tion  of  tho  work. 


:  A  ramil;  Haga* 

iing.    IBaO.     Lon- 

dun:  TlieBaligiouiTTBolSociety.Pater- 
naster  Bow. 
PiciOBH-t  BosDii  BaiDiwos.  By  ths 
Rev.  W.  Oven,  AuUior  ot  tha  "  Ltfs  of 
HsTalock,"  etc.  etc.  Comprinng  a 
ComplBto  SoriCT  of  Berlptnro  SnbjBcts, 
liusiiUy,  follj,  and  jet  condselj  trntsd, 
with  ipeolal  adaptation  to  the  Taitea 
and  fiequireiOBnt*  of  Families  i  and 
fanniiig  t,  Comprshmive,  lutractiTo, 
and    nluable    Bepertorj   of  Biblisal 


Is  these  "Pictorial  Sunday  Read- 
ings," of  which  only  the  First  Part  ia 
before  us,  it  is  proposed  to  include 
"the  Natural  Scienoe  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  Qeobgy,  Geography,  aiia 
Natural  BUstory:— Persons  and  Na- 
tions, or  Biography,  with  Oriental 
Customs  and  SfonneiB  : — HistoiT.  or 
the  Great  Bvents  of  the  Old  and  New 
Dispensations  : — Criticism  and  An- 
tiquities,  as  combining  the  light  of 
Ancient  Learning  and  Progreesivo 
Research,  with  the  latest  Disooreriea 
of  Travelleni  in  Bible  lAnds."  It 
differs  hnt  little,  therrfore,  from  the 
larger  and  equally  comprehensive 
work  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
except  that  "  the  subjects  embraced 
will  bo  discussed  separately,  and  each 
of  them  will  be  complete  in  itself," 
with  the  additional  attraction  that  tho 
Engravings — four  in  each  Shilling 
Number—are  U^  be  taken  from  tha 
"  drawings  of  eminent  artists,"  to  be 
"  execute  by  the  Chromatic  process 
in  rich  and  appropriate  colours,  and 
in  every  instance  to  be  directly  lUuo- 
trative  of  the  subject  in  hand." 

The  two  works  will  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  each  other,  and  botdhnaTS 
onr  hearty  recommendatioiL 

The  volume  of  the  Tract  Socletr 
embodies  a  vast  amount  of  nsefnl 
knowledge  and  instmctive  leading. 
The  subjects,  which  it  embraces  arg 
greatly  dirersified  ;  nor  can  we  well 
conceive  of  either  mental  or  moral 
taste  whid)  is  not  met  in  these  Sab- 
bath Readinra.  l%e  improvement  uf 
onr  religions literatnre  It  in  the  pi«- 
■ent  day  of  tJie  flist  moment ;  and  we 
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hope  that  neither  means  nor  expense 
wifi  be  spared  to  lift  it  into  the  first 
place  in  the  domain  of  letters. 


The  CoFGRBOi-TioHAL  Pulpit.  Con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  T.  G.  Horton.  Vol. 
X.*  London:  J udd  and  Glass.    1800. 

Pulpit  literature  must  be  held  in 
high  estimation,  or  this  work  would 
never  have  reached  a  tenth  volume. 
The  volume  is  as  varied  and  as  valu- 
able in  its  contents  as  any  one  of  its 
predecessors.    The  spirited  publishers 
have  just  issued  a  circular,  in  which 
they  generously  offer  to  the  Ministers 
and  Students  of  all  denominations,  a 
complete  set  of  the   Ten  Volumes, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  for  the 
sum  of  One  Guinea.    The  boon  is 
held  out  till  February  next,  unless 
their    present  limited  stock  of  the 
work  is  exhausted  before  that  time. 

The  volume  will  prove  no  mean 
help  to  pulpit  preparation  ;  and  to 
lay  preachers  it  will  supply  both  ser- 
mons and  addresses  in  great  abun- 
dance. 


The  Typical  Ciiaracteb  op  Nature; 
or,  All  Nature  a  Divine  Symbol.  By 
Thomas  A.  G.  Balfour,  M.D.  London : 
James  Nisbet  and  Co.    1860. 

The  acomplished  atfthor  of  this  truly 
interesting  little  work,  tells  us  that 
it«  design  is,  **to  show  that  the 
Natural  and  Spiritual  worlds  are 
linked  together  by  inseparable  bonds, 
so  that  *  they  twain  are  one  ;  *  and  to 
protest  against  the  vain  and  impious 
attempts  of  some  of  our  men  of 
science  to  divorce  these  objects,  and 
thus  to  drift  men  into  the  cold  and 
icy  regions  of  a  dreary  Scepticism, 
whose  whole  hopes  are  bounded  by 
tune,  and  whose  god  is  proud  but 
impotent  human  reason."  With  us 
this  is  a  favourite  subject.  Not  only 
th)  we  believe  that  the  objects  in 
Nature  may  shadow  forth  the  highest 
.spiritual  truth,  but  that  for  every  law 


affecting  our  spiritual  bein^  tlim  ■ 
a  corresponding  law  in  the  pfajneil 
world.    This  latter  idea  is  one  wUek 
we  shoold  like  to  see  elabonited  into 
a  well   digested    and    well  wiitta 
treatise.    It  is  hi^   time  UMkt  ve 
recognized  the  intimate  and  insepv- 
able  union  which  exists  between  tlw 
physical  uniyerse  without  ns,  and  ths 
spiritual  world  within  vs.    A  step 
in  this  direction    is   the    wmk   of 
Dr.   Balfour,   on  which  some  maj 
look  as  tiie  production  of  a  mere 
theorist,  who  professes  to  find  typei 
where  no  one  else  has  ever  fooil 
them,  and  who  is  goided  rather  hf 
his  f^cy  than  by  his  reason.    Men 
may  ridicnle,  but  it   is  the  late  of 
all  truth  to  be  ridiculed.      For  oar 
own  part,  we  accept  the  work  of  Dt 
Balfour  as  a  valuable  contribution  to 
Theological  Science,   and    eanMstlj 
hope  tmit  he  will  prosecute  the  path  m 
which  he  has  entered,  and  snoosssfb]^ 
reach  the  goal  whvd&  is  now  before 
him.    If  he  has  the  conviction,  ss  he 
tells  us,  thathis  opinions  have  not  heea 
hastily  formed,  and  that  the  nune  he 
has  reflected  on  the  subject^  tha  men 
has  he  been  convinced  that  the  kks 
which  he  has  enunciated  is  finmdsd  oa 
truth,  then  for  the  truth  let  him  be 
wiUii^  to  suffer.     It  must  at  length 
prevaO,  and  assert  its  empire  in  the 
mind. 

Nothing  has  been  more  oommonin 
the  pulpit  than  todivoroe  Nature  firom 
Revelation.  Men  have  spoken  as  if 
the  God  of  the  Bible  were  other  than 
the  God  of  Nature  ;  as  if  no  poanble 
or  conceivable  connection  ezisled 
between  the  worUL  of  matter  and  the 
world  of  mind ;  as  if  the  Bpiritnl 
were  so  distinct  firom  the  physical  that 
they  had  nothing  in  common  ;  or 
if,  in  exalting  the  latter,  we 
depressed  and  depreciated 
Never  was  there  a  more 
take.  Go  where  we  maythrevn^ 
wide  domain  of  Nature^  and  no 
do  we  come  in  contact  with 
object,  or  even  a  siii|^ 
which  tells  us  that  we  an 
without  the  limits  of  that 
and  government  which  ihinsB  dot  hi 
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sublimest  perfection  in  the  hisher 
realm  of  spiritual  life  and  reuut;. 
The  man  who  sees  most  of  the  Infinite 
Intelligence  in  Nature,  will  be  the 
first  to  enter  the  Temple  of 
Revealed,  and  approaching  ita  altar 
with  unsandalled  feet,  there  to  adore 
the  Ood  of  the  Bible,  thiou^  Him 
who  is  the  Waj,  and  the  Truth,  and 
the  Life,  and  in  whom  all  the  fulneu 
of  the  Godhead  dwells. 


.1  THB  Ftocii  MeiQoriali 

<>f  lbs  Kcr.  Ksbort  Bolton,  Bsotor  of 
I'dhun,  United  Stntca,  uid  Cha^un  to 
the  Earl  of  Duci« ;  and  of  Hn.  BolUm. 
By  Ibe  Kei.  W.  J.  Bolton  H^  Cunt* 
ot  St.  Junefl'Sf  Briehton.  London : 
Hunillon.  Adami,  and  ' 
Ko«.     1860. 


ot   Clie  Her.  Aleiander  Flflteher,  ] 
hy  tho  Her.  Jolin  McFarUne,  LL.D. 
Glugoir.     London:  Jamsi  Niibet  and 


Powia  i:(  WiiKXBU:  Ucmoriali  of  the 
Rei.  William  Bhodn,  of  Damnham. 
Dj  Cliarks  Stanford,  Aatbor  of  "  Cn- 
trnl  Truths,"  &c.  Becond  Edition.  Loo- 
don :  J  ukson  and  WaUbrd.    leea 

Mr.  BoLTOs  was  originallya  Noncon- 
formiat,  entered  the  miniatrj,  went 
to  AucHc;!,  and  there  connected  him' 
,'<elf  with  the  Episcopalian  Church,  was 
calied  to  serve  at  her  altar,  and  wis 
liotioured  of  God  in  wiuniug  souls  to 
(.'hrLst.  Iliaomiableandaccomplished 
wife  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
rt'vcrcd  William  Jaj,  of  Bath,  and 
was  distinguished  by  every  fenialo 
excellence.  These  memorials,  written 
by  one  of  their  sons,  and  a  minister  of 
our  National  Church,  will  be  read  with 
[ilnisuro  by  every  lover  of  goodness. 
The  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Fletcher,  of  Lon- 
don, by  his  friend  and  fellow-Pres- 
byter, the  Rev.  Dr.  McFarUne,  of 
Glas^row,  is  enlightened,  just,  and 
well-merited.  Dr.  Fletcher  occupied 
a  bttf^  apace  in  the  public  eye  and 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  He  was  * 
man  of  loving  heart,  of  wide  Christian 
charity,  of  benevolent  purpose,  and 
devoted  energy,  all  whose  sympathiM 


were  on  the  side  of  tmth  and  good- 
ness, and  who,  as  a  pratwher  to  tlw 
young,  had  no  eqiul  in  thii  metn>- 
polis— in  Britain,  it  may  b«.  He  haa 
gone  down  to  the  grare  fall  of  yem, 
and  has  left  a  name  and  a  memoi7 
dear  to  many. 

Of  th«  Memoriala  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  it 
is  not  needful  that  we  should  do  mora 
than  repeat  oOT  former  high  opinion 
of  these  "  free  and  fiill  commaninga 
ot  mind  with  mind." 


Thb  Uuidimi  ;  n,  8tnig|lfl(  in  lib. 
By  Oaorge  K.  Sarfimi  lUnilnted. 
London:    H.  J.  Ttaiddn',  An  Uaiia 

AoRnLowTEiB;  or, lib's Strofwleaad 
Tietoly.  ByJoceliiu  Grav.  Lon^iH, 
3.  TMnddsr,  Ava  HwIaI«B*. 

Thb  gnnd  design  of  the  flnt  of  these 
two  works  is,  to''bsseinUwrakder'a 
mind  the  leooUecUon,  or  strngthen 
the  conrictioii.  that  a  guiding  Pn>> 
Tidence  rules  UM  worid ;  thatpnape- 
rity  and  adrenitjr  alike  oome  from 
the  All-wiae,  though  nnaeen  hand  of 
a  hesreoly  Father ;  and  that  then  ii 
no  trial  so  great,  no  perplexity'  so 
baffling,  from  whicD  He  ctumot  deuTcr 
those  who  put  their  tmat  inHim,and 
walk  and  wait  in  loring  obedience  to 
His  will;"  while  the  aim  oftbe  Author, 
in  "Agnes  Lowther,"  is  to  furnish 
such  sketches  of  life  as  will  rn>rewnt 
the  state  and  express  the  feeunga  of 
that  large  class,  everywhere  to  be 
found,  burdened  with  a  sense  of  con- 
scious unrest,  and  who  are  seeking 
their  happiness  in  objects  infinitely 
beneath  the  disnttT  and  the  denies 
of  their  spiritual  ana  immortal  nature. 
Both  works  are  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  the  impression  cannot  be  other- 
wise than  salutary  on  the  mind  and 
thehearL 


TbB    Haul     «BD     TUB     IClID.         TbITB 

Woans  01  Ikutiio  aid  Taioaiis. 
By  Mrs.  Hugh  A.  Eeonsdy.  TJn^^^■n  ; 
Jamst  Nisbet  and  Co. 

Thi  subject  of  this  little  jobaut  if 
second  to  none ;  and  jet  tlwnii  no 
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subject  on  which  there  is  more  loose 
thinkinrr  or  loose  speaking  than  on 
that  of  Education.  Let  tlie  question 
bo  put — What  is  Education? — and 
nine  out  of  ten  will  bo  perplexed  to 
give  the  answer.  Not  only  is  it  often 
confounded  with  instnicfcion,  but,  as 
the  Authoress  so  clearly  points  out, 
is  equally  often  confounded  with 
"moral  tniining  and  mental  teach- 
ing." Her  words  are  : — "  To  instruct 
the  mind  of  a  child  who  has  not  pre- 
viously been  subjected  to  the  first  of 
these  processes,  must  ever  be  a  work 
of  much  difficulty ;  while  tho  little 
one  who  has  been  rendered  obedient 
and  patient,  will  generally  be  found  a 
docile  and  willing  pupil : — by  this 
preliminary  discipline  of  tho  heart  we 
*  break  up  our  fallow  ground,'  and  pre- 
pare the  way  for  that  mental  culture 
which,  without  it,  will  in  moat  cnses 
be  only  sowing  among  thorns."  The 
book  is  specially  addressed  "to 
young  mothei-s  who  are  entering  on 
the  c;n'C3  :ind  anxieties  of  bringing  up 
a  family  ;"  and  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  all  t??a('hors  of  the  young,  we  can 
heartily  recommend  it  as  a  safe  and 
certain  guide. 


TuR  PiON  EKR  OF  PuoorwEss;  OP,  t'lc  l^arly 
Closiiuj  Movp-npnt  in  Rolation  to  tho 
Saturday  llall-JIoliclay,  und  tho  Early 
ravniPiit  of  Waijcfl.  By  Jolin  Dennis. 
I'nzc  Kssny.  London:  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

The  Gkkat  Barrier.  By  Thomas 
JIuijlios.  London:  ilamilttm,  Ailims, 
and  Co. 

LeCTTRKS  CTIIKFLT  ox  Sl'njECTS  RE- 
LATED TO  Literary,  asp  Scientific, 
AND  Mechanics'  Institutes.  By  II. 
Whitchpad,  M.A.  Curate  of  Clai)liain  ; 
T.  C.  Whitoh.Mfl,  M.A.  Incumbent  of 
CJawoott,  Bucks;  and  W.  J)ivor,  Lon- 
don :  Hoiwurth  and  liarrison,  Kegcnt- 
Street. 

TitoudH  the*«o  thrco   v,ork«  are  the 
product i<m.s  of  different  Authoi-s,  yet 

they  are  intimately  related  tho  one  to  ' 

the  other.     In  th'»  fii-st,  wliicli  \a  a  i 

Prize  Kss:iy  *'  on  the  Saturday  Half-  ' 

Holiday  and  th(^  K:irly  Payment  of  ! 


Wa^By"  we  have  a  Talnabto  oontri- 
bution  to  the  grand  Sodal  Moremfnt 
of  the  present  day.  "Sstnidaj 
night,*'  says  the  Author,  "  is  the  eqie 
cial  season  of  hite  Bhcrppingf  ud 
''if  this  late-hoar  Bystem  cut  b? 
beaten  on  the  Saturday  night,  is 
cannot  be  expected  to  afford  a  tot 
vigorous  resistance  on  the  other  em- 
ings  of  the  working  week.  SatoidiT 
night  is  the  very  citadel  of  late  tni- 
iug,  and  when  that  yields,  the  re- 
mainder must  CO."  So  that  "  th? 
Early  Closing  Movement,  if  not  Pro- 
gress itself,  is  unquestionably  ihf: 
pioneer  of  Progress.'*^  It  will  lead  to 
great  social  improvement,  and  brinj 
in  its  train  a  long  retinue  of  migfatT 
blessings. 

While  tho  first  work  insuRS  Ix 
tho  sons  of  toil  a  certain  portion  «" 
leisure  time,  the  second  work  pto- 
vides  for  the  filling  up  of  that  tint 
by  the  cultivation  andT  iuiprovemec: 
of  the  mind.  In  the  words  of  th^ 
Author,  "Whatever  influences  the 
mind  wrongly,  is  more  than  that 
which  injures  tho  body  and  the  oat- 
ward  circunistanccs  and  conditioa 
of  niim.  On  the  other  hand,  what- 
ever influences  tho  mind  for  good,  u 
far  more  valuable  and  important  thsa 
any  worldly  and  material  advant%~ 
whatever.  To  educate  the  iiib.i 
badly,  is  to  corrupt  and  misdirect  all : 
but  to  influence  the  mind  rigfatlr.  is 
to  reach  to  goodness  and  happineM  in 
all  tho  rchuions  and  condutoDs  (d 
human  existence." 

To  aid  in  this  healthful  edneatin 
of  the  mind,  is  the  aim  of  the  third 
work  ;  and,  therefore,  we  reoommeiid 
all  the  three  as  entitled  to  serioaa 
thought  and  acceptance. 


TnT]  LEisrasHouB:  A  FamilT 
of  Instruction  and  "^ 


Beercatiaa.    IML 


London :  tho  B?ligious  Tract 


In  thi.i  day  of  wider  and  man  nxyent 
activity,  the  very  moments  are  piv- 
cious  :  and  it  is  onl}r  by  flathering  up 
those  fnigments  of  timetnit  aUnBV 
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hour  can  be  hod  for  reading.    But, 
then,  the  reading  tnitst  be  short,  nc7,  i 
imd  ftood.    Aud   such  readings  we   I 
hiivc  in  the  voliimo  now  before  us,  , 
It  ia  really  wliat  it  professes  to  be— a 
joumij  of  instruction  and  recreation. 
The  amii.iiii^  ia  happily  blended  with 
the  nscfnl,  the  heavier  mntter  with 
the  lij(hter,'tlie  plenaing  with  the  in- 
slnitdrc.      Nor   could    the   Society 
hiive  performed  a  better  serrice  on 
beliiilf  of  tho  reading  public  than  in 
the  publication  of  thia  large,  hand- 


Fi-XtLT    PiCTDMl,   KH.,  BW.      IBj  ttW 

Authoi  of  "Maiy  Fowdl."    Limdani 
Atthni  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.,  Patoi* 

noiter.Bow. 

AiroTDKH  charming  rolume  from  the 
pen  of  Mvu  Mannio^,  whom  we  ue 

I   olwaja  glad  to  meet  in  our  litenuy 

I  wain,  and  who  has  always  eomething 
good  and  pleasant  to  tell  ua.  ThUiaa 

I  book  for  tneTonngiVude  up  of  family 
traditions,  "not  of  unsX  poople,  but 
of  good   people — from  ud  Tingliih 

'  merchants  and  Ghiiatian  gentlemen" 
— whose  mental  and  moral  tiaita  are 


here  leoorded  ei 


inn  DvTix:  an  Autobiofnphtof 

il  Century.  Edited  bj  the  Aatbor 
of  "  Mary  Powall."  Landon  ]  Btchard 
Bcnllcy,  Xcw  Barlinjlon-street. 

It  in  cniphatienlly  true,  that  "  there  is 
gniitncs')  in  bein){  as  well  oa  in  doin)(, 
anil  (here  nrc  thin^fs  worth  liTing  for 
U'sidc.iiiiTetitinj'idiscoTering,  or  writ- 
ing';";md  therefore,  though  "  Duval 
ui'ithor  wrote  any  booka  nor  made  the 
wnrld  the  better  nr  tho  wiser  by  any 
rk''iii  ii'k'ilile  inventions  or  discoveries, 
yi't  t!i  Ti'  Will  thiit  about  hiui  which 
unen'oiilitnotwillin^ljletdie."  Hence 
the  nppenrjnce  of  the  present  Auto- 
bioLTjphy,  aud  no  one  who  read*  it 
will  ever  dream  of  the  gueJtion — "  To 
what  i-nd  was  this  life  written  or 
published  r —  but  rather  with  us 
ti'tider  a  Ihoikinnd  tli.inks  to  tho  fair 
I'dllor  fur  putting  us  in  posses^iion  of 
^1  nn:ord  so  Aill  of  life  and  interest 

From  the  lower  walks  of  life,  and 
(hrriu^i  manifold  dilficuUics  and 
lemptations,  Duval  forced  his  wilt  to 
einiuenc-  nnd  distinction.  The  child 
of  French  peas.intA,  and  left  at  the 
tender  a<^'of  tun  a»  iin  orphan  in  this 
cold,  heart  less  workl,hc  was  yet  strong 
in  self-reliance  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  a 
iiuble  enterprise,  which  distinguished 
biin  (0  the  end  ot  life,  he  rose  step  by 
ste|)  in  social  position  and  influence 
till  lio  attained  the  position  of  libi»- 
I'iati  to  the  Omnd  Duke  of  Tuscany, 
:;ii'l  dii-d  at  t'l;'  ajje  of  eighh;,  full  of 
years  and  full  of  honour:*.  The  work 
lii'i  o^r  cordial  recommendation. 


mplea,  and  from 


which  yonng  men  may  nther  atinuilni 
and  imwer  ;  and,  in  tbe  great  battle 
of  liie,  be  tbemielrea  good  men  and 

The  closing  ckipter  of  the  work, 
which  is  a  translation  from  TaMO, 
Italy's  Immortal  poel^  And  which  wm 
written  in  the  prison  of  Santa  Anlia, 
in  the  year  1680,  is  one  of  exquiiite 
simplicity  and  interest,  and  ytA  re- 
plete with  healthy  counsel  uid  en- 
lightened wisdom.  • 

These  "  Family  Picturea"  are 
worthy  of  more  thiui  a  mere  unmean- 
ing glance.  They  are  a  study,  m>r  oan 
they  be  studied  witliout  leaving  the 
best  impression  on  the  mind  and  the 


Waltot  Tliornbiuy,  Aotbor  o_ 

in  Sp^."     Two  TolaTiiei.     Lotadcm ; 
litt,  Rl3a 


Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  ComhUL 


Mo.  laor.xBDnT  can  write  nothing 
which  is  not  worth  reeding ;  and  in 
thcso  two  Tolumee  he  hna  given  Ml 
a  moat  graphic  desraiption  of  the 
"outer-Iifo'^of  Uonstantinopla  Aa 
we  follow  him  in  his  pleaaant  toar, 
wc  seam  to  be  transpbnted  into  the 
very  centre  of  Turkish  life  and  ah»> 
racter.  To  us  plain,  quiet,  indnstriom 
Englishmen,  there  leemt  nothing  very 
attractive  in  Mohammedsn  sooiaty, 
With  them  llfc  ie  rather  a  fiotion, 
whilo  with  ns  it  b  a  sober  reelilj. 
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They  care  for  littlo  but  acnsuouB 
dulgence,  while  we  make  pleas 
suliordinrutc  to  tho  pursuits  of  busi- 
ness. Theirs  is  a  life  outside  and 
abroad— ours  is  « life  at  home,  around 
the  hearth,  and  within  the  ring  of  the 
fotnily  KTOup.  L?t  any  one  read  these 
Toluines,  and  contrast  life  in  the  Bust 
witi  life  in  Ensliind,  and  wo  know  on 
which  eido  his  choice  will  lie. 

Mr.  Thombury  thinks  "  the  Turks 
are  dead  ripe  for  expulsion  froiu  the 
once  Christian  City,  and  that  tho 
sooner  they  go  tho  better."  Ho  saya  : 
— "Whether  Russia  does  or  does  not 
take  Slamboul,  tho  fiat  Lis  gone 
forth — the  eeaX  is  already  broken,  the 
Tinl  emptied,  the  sword  drawn, 
the  tnirapet  blown  ;  and  no  miserable 
political  craft  of  intriguing  diplo- 
macy can  much  longer  delay  the 
downfall,  if  not  the  dbbtritcttoii  of 
THE  Turkish  Ehfire."  And  so  we 
believe.  But  the  fall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  will  be  preceded  and  followed 
by  the  fall  of  other  Powers, 


TnB  FcoiTivi  OF  ins  Cbtehkes  Mock- 
TiiBB.  Adsptcd  troiji  tho  Fnmi'h  of 
M.  J.  Porrhttt.  By  Hsv.  J.  Tunstall 
Hftverfiold, Rector  of  Gocldinglon.OioQ. 
With  Illuitralions.  London;  Uonry 
J.  Treiiddor,  Ato  Maria  Lane. 

This  b  one  of  those  tales  which  at 
once  speak  to  the  inmost  feelings  of 
the  heart,  and  which  cannot  be  read 
without  deep  and  penetrating  emo- 
tion. It  is  founded  on  tho  events  in- 
volved in  the  first  French  Revolution, 
when  Infidelity  seemed  to  gain  a  tem- 
porary triumpn,  in  which  the  Rei^ 
of  Terror  was  established,  and  m 
which  Christianity  was  openly  tram- 
ple J  under  foot.  The  little  book  does 
not  dwell  so  much  on  the  scenes  of 
suffering  connected  with  adherence  to 
(;hri.*tian  Tnith,  as  on  tJie  power  of 
tint  Truth  to  carry  us  triumphantly 
through  all  suffering,  and  convert 
death  itself  intn  an  angel  of  life.  The 
talc  is  well  told,  and  full  of  interest. 


TsB  inbject  of  thu  pRmphlet  i«  grow- 
ing in  interest  ereiy  ^J-  ^ 
now  and  varied  fonns  of  (Sirittiu 
activity  and  philanthioitf — to  mj 
nothing  of  older  ones — Uie  wikiitf 
up  of  men  to  new  wanto,  phTtieaC 
social,  and  espftdallj  BiriiitDal;  tb 
number  and  extent  of  the  fiddi  d 
usefulne 

smallneu  of  suppliw,  compued  «_ 

I   the  urgency  and  Imrgeneaa  of  dramidi; 

.  the  expenaire,  unhealthy,  ksd  indbe- 

'   tive  modes  of  obhuning  BOppIi«a ;  the 

.    disproportionate  mMsura  of  ■nn'Ti 

compared  with  the  nlatiTB  claima  fl( 

I   differani  objects ;  and  the  aliuMt  nu- 

venal  htok  of  mtem  in  giTizt^  ea»- 

bine  to  preM  the  qoMUon  npon  th> 

attention  of  (%ri«Uaa  nun  of  crcfj 

name  with  a  foioe  which  ia  eonatiaia- 

in^  them  to  n^ard  it  aa  vital  to  vroj^ 

thme  like  Batiauctory  ^iimiiMa 

Toe  publication  of  thia  work  jot 
now  we  deem  another  aign  of  thi 
times.  At  the  veiy  oriau  of  tb* 
Church's  need,  here  ia  the  Toioe  ef 
Providence  meeting  her  liaing  ay. 
Wc  know  of  no  work  better  a&pttd 
than  this  thirtj-page  tmt  to  work 
the  long-called-foT  rerolntion  in  tht 
matter  ot  giving.  It  TOtpoaea,  advo- 
cates, and  enfoicei  a  DiTine  ramedy, 
and  famishes  example*  of  iti  open- 
tion  which  seem  to  saT — ^Thia  mikai 
of  giving  is  a  jroke  tlmfc  ia  eaaj,  and 


safer  guide  to  the  liberal 
does  not  exist. 

Tho  writer  ia  eridentlj  a 
large  experience  and  — ' —  '   ' 


dured  much,  hopea  fiw  n. , 

earned  for  hinualf  the  ri^t  to^^__ 
And  he  does  speak,  with  aD  the  font 
of  an  oracle,  winning  ngard  wli^ 
withering  your  olgMtaaoi^  and 
toimme£ate:   ' 


i^sJISC 
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SO  wei|^hty  as  to  make  one  feel  that 
to  resist,  nay,  eyen  to  delay,  is  to 
degrade  and  wrong  oneself,  and  prove 
unliithfal  to  the  necessities  of  men 
and  the  glory  of  God. 


PoBXS :  oontoining  the  City  of  the  Dead. 
By  John  Collett,  Ute  of  Wadham  Col- 
lege, Oxford.  Second  Edition.  London : 
Longman,  Green,  and  Co.    1800. 

Mr.  Collett  has  won  for  himself 
golden  opinions  from  almost  every 
portion  of  Uie  press.  That  he  is  a 
poet,  no  one  denies,  while  his  genios 
IS  admitted  to  be  of  the  higher  order. 
Some  of  his  poems  are  marked  by 
equal  power  and  beauty,  and  will 
fftvoun^ly  compare  with  tne  produc- 
tions of  some  of  our  first  poets.  There 
is  a  boldness — a  darii^  even  in  lus 
genius,  which  we  like.  He  moves  like 
a  man  whose  step  is  free,  and  ranges 
at  will  over  the  entire  field  of  thought 
and  feeling,  of  idea  and  imagination. 
Let  any  one  read  these  little  poems, 
and  he  will  not  for  a  moment  dispute 
his  merits. 


Thb  BoxAircB  ov  Natxtbal  Histost. 
By  Philip  Henry  Qosse,  F.B.S.  Lon- 
don :  James  Nisbefe  and  Co. 


This  is  a  charming  volume.  Though 
treating  of  a  branch  of  Zoological 
science,  the  subject  is  clearly  in  the 
hand  of  a  master  who  knows  how  to 
dispose  hismaterialsand  to  investthem 
wiuL  unwonted  beauty  and  attraction. 
It  is  not  a  poem,  but  it  is  full  of  poetic 
feeling.  It  is  not  a  novel,  and  yet  it 
has  all  the  charm  of  a  romance.  It  is, 
as  the  Author  tells  us,  "  a  series  of 
pictures,  the  reflections  of  scenes  and 
aspects  in  nature,  which,  in  lus  own 
mmd,  awaken  poetic  interest;"  and 
we  are  sure  that  our  readers  will  linger 
on  those  pictures  with  no  vulgar  emo- 
tions. 

He  informs  us,  moreover,  that  he 
has  bestowed  more  than  usual  pains 


in  investigating  and  determining  the 
character  of  the  evidenoe  which  exists 
in  £Etvour  of  the  existence  of  the  sub- 
mythic  monster,  popularly  known  as 
the  Sea  Serpent ;  and  he  thinks  that 
that  evidence  is  all  but  sufficient  to 
set  doubt  at  rest.  We  are  afraid  that 
in  this  Mr.  Gosse  will  find  himself 
disappointed.  Without  in  the  slight- 
est degree  depreciating  what  he  nas 
done  to  settle  the  question,  we  deem 
it  still  a  question  whose  solution 
must  be  left  to  the  future. 


Chbistxas;  its  Cctbtoxs  avd  Casols, 
with  Compressed  Vocal  Scores  of  Select 
Choral  Illustrations.  By  WiUiam 
Wallace  Fyfe,  Author  of  "  Summer  Life 
on  Land  and  Water."  London ;  James 
Blackwood,  Paternoster  Bow. 

Christmas  !  There  is  the  dear  ring 
of  joy  in  the  very  word.  Christmas 
is,  indeed,  ''the  home  and  household 
Festival  of  England — longed  for  as 
the  season  when  our  shining  hearths, 
our  sea-coal  fires,  our  domestic  com- 
forts, and  social  felicity,  become  the 
brightest  underneath  the  Christian 
Sim.  Commixture  of  faith,  hope,  and 
charity,  with  sport,  mirth,  and  jollity  I 
Christmas  is  our  chosen  season  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  of  family  re- 
unions and  friendly  greetings,  of 
happy  visits,  interchanges  of  gifts, 
kindness  to  the  poor,  mutual  esteem, 
and  universal  joy."  So  writes  the 
Author ;  and  it  is  true.  His  work 
is  adapted  to  inform  and  to  amuse. 
It  explains  the  customs  peculiar  to 
that  happy  season,  gives  the  carols 
which  are  then  sung,  and  introduces 
those  Ecclesiastical  Chants  whi(^  we 
are  wont  to  hear  in  our  churches, 
which  are  followed  by  the  more 
popular  religious  carols,  and  these 
again  by  the  festive  and  current  carols. 
Mother  feature  is,  that  we  have  not 
only  the  words,  but  the  music. 

To  the  young,  to  whom  we  tender 
our  best  wishes,  and  hope  that  they 
may  have  a  happy  Christmas,  the 
work  will  be  especially  attractive, 
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and  to  them  we  recommend  it  as 
alike  useful  and  interesting. 


Old  Fbievds  akdNewAcquaistancbb. 
By  Agnes  Strickland,  Author  of  *'  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,"  Ac.  Second 
Series.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall, 
and  Co. 

This  second  volume  from  the  prac- 
tised pen  of  Miss  Strickland,  "  illus- 
trative of  life  in  the  Eastern  Counties," 
is,  in  no  sense,  inferior  [to  the  first. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  volume  is 
made  u])  of  "original  sketches,"  drawn 
not  from  fancy,  but  representing 
"  scenes  and  characters  painted  from 
nature."  Miss  Strickland  tells  her 
story  with  great  simplicity,  and  yet 
with  wondenul  effect.  She  throws  a 
charm  and  a  fascination  round  her 
tale  which  are  irresistible.  There  is 
a  vivacity  which  pleases,  and  a  tmth- 
fuhiess  which  assures.  Her  characters 
are  well  delineated  ;  her  incidents  are 
neither  forced  nor  unnatural ;  and 
her  colouring  is  never  overdone. 
These  talcs  are  sure  to  be  popular, 
and  their  penisal  will  make  many  a 
family  ring  all  the  more  cheerful  tis 
they  gather  round  their  shining 
hearth  to  mingle  thoufcht  and  feeling, 
sentiment  and  joy.  The  style  of  the 
Author  is  simple  and  chaste,  and  yet 
possessed  of  no  little  vigour,  force,  and 
fire. 


Tm?  CoNrrHEGATioxAL  Psalmist  ; 
Chants,  Sanctusks,  etc.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  J[.  A  lion.  Second  Edition. 
AVard  and  Co.    18G0. 

Fi:w  things  are  more  remarkable  than 
the  change  wliich  a  few  years  have 
wrought  iu  the  ciraunstan<'es  of  wor- 
ship in  our  Congiv^r-ational  Churches. 
Even  as  it  vcsi)l'c1s  the  mere  fabrics 
in  wliich  our  sfiTices  are  held,  still 
niore  in  those  services  themselves  and 
in  all  their  concomitants,  there  in 
the  recognition  that  what  is  refined 
and  beauteous  in  the  place  and  in  the 


mode,  ia  not  neoenariljr  iifc 

with  the  object  and  the  aim  of  aD  tnu 
worship.    It  is  not,  tlienfon^  m- 
prifling,  in  thia  view  of  the  mm, 
that  our  church  muaio  should  hxm 
partaken  of  the  onward  moronent 
The  propriety  of  sinking  the  Pinlmi 
which  Dayid  certaizuy  wrote  to  \m 
sung,  is  scarcely  any  longer  needM 
to  be  debated ;  and  to  sing  them  io 
the  best  way  is  an  object  with  wiiiA 
the  '^  Congregational  Psalmist"  pio- 
fessestodeal.  If  thePtolmsaietobe 
sung  in  the  foim  &miliar  to  ns  in  our 
ordinaiy  Bible  venion — and  in  whose 
metrical  version  do  they  not  somewhit 
suffer  1 — ^it  is  manifest  that  some  fim 
or  other  of  chanting  must  be  nied 
The  slovenly  mode  in  which  thi^  hti 
been  done  in  our  churches  gmeiaOj, 
and  we  presume  it  will  be  little  sou- 
dal  to  say  in  the  churches  of  thi 
Establishment  in  particular,  them- 
selves being  judges,   has  been  one 
main  cause  for  the  oomparatiye  ex- 
clusion of  chanting  from  our  services, 
and  the  suspicion  which  the  intio- 
duction  of  this  form  of  singing  has 
sometimes  excited.    No  sooner,  how- 
ever, can  it  bo  made  to  appear,  thai 
with  ordinary  attention,  any  congre- 
gation may,  with  intelligent  expres- 
sion of  the  words,  avail  themselves  of 
the  holy  and  spirit-stirring  nfctefanoes 
of  the  sweet  Singer  of  Israel,  un- 
fettered by  rhyme,  and  in  the&miliar 
words  of  our  Bible,  than  we  may  hope 
to  hear  generally  in  our   cfanivbcs 
these  compositions  sung  in  all  their 
vigour  and  beauty.    The  arrangement 
of  the  words  in  the  book  under  notice 
is  siuiple  but  effective.    In  the  mark- 
ing off  of  the  final  sylkbles.  we  have 
in  no  case  observed  violation  to  the 
sense,  and,  in   most  instanoea,  its 
carefid  expression.    The  book  is  not 
encumbered  nor  the  reader  harassed 
with  intricate  directions  as  to  the  r«- 
citingoTchatUingno^  Whateverpi^ 
cedes  the  cadence  or  tune,  if  the  ex- 
pression bo  allowable,  dl  the  chant,  is 
but  reading  upon  a  tcne  ;  and  weiv 
this  more  remembered   in   "p!bees 
where  they  sing,"  neaify  all  diikolty 
would  vanish    It  cannofc  be  too  mneh 
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to  expect  of  the  ministei,  oc  oiguiut, 
or  precentor,  or  claat  te«cbar,  to 
initiate  a  simple  and  natural  fonn  of 
reading,  and  all  else  is  easy.  The 
musical  portion  of  the  "  CongM^ 
tional  PsHlmist"  is  worthy  of  much 
praise.  Alost  of  the  best  known  or 
meritorious  clunt  tunes  of  the  modem 
or  cathedral  schools  are  bere^  as  well 
as  the  siiuplcr,  bolder,  and  grander 
forms  of  the  BDcient,  or  "  Qregorian  " 
chaDt.  That  these  last-named  com' 
positions  should  still  be  fresh  and 
TiBorous  IB  no  wonder ;  the;  were  tlie 
ol^prins  of  iiicti  devoted  to  the  terrice 
of  tho  Church,  aiid  whose  poweia  were 
consecrated  to  her  use ;  while  too 
iiiauy  of  our  modem  diant  tuna  are 
the  flimsy  elfiisiona  of  cathedral  hire- 
lin;^  whose  days  were  giTen  to  sacred 
fuiictioiu,  and  whoac  nights  to  the 
comjHHition  and  sin^ng  of  senseless 
^liH's  niid  tillhy  catdics.  Pity  that 
Ihi^  (H'n.sure  should  embrace,  as  it 
jiiHtly  must,  so  niaiiy  of  our  so-called 
"great"  Cluuch  composers.  A  word  of 
praise  uiiMt  be  spared  to  some  original 
i'omi>ositiniia  by  Dr.  Gauntlett,  who 
hiiH  tHi'n  for  some  years  organist  of 
Mr,  Allon's  cluircli.  His  nrrangoment 
of  >iaui'  <if  ihc  pHiklm9  is  most  excel- 
li'iit,  clianjiing  the  mtisic  with  tho 
viirying  seuliment  of  the  Psalm — a 
ili-linctivc  feature  of  this  book,  and 
{Hi-iiliiir,  if  wc  mistake  not,  to  the 
(.■■imiio..itions  of  Dr.  Gnuiitlett.  Two 
^.':lill;,^s  upon  tliix  plan  of  the  ancient 
hyuui,  "We  praise  thee,  0  God," 
I  Tr  lifHin  Laudamui)  are  especially 
leautifiil,  na  are  some  passages  from 
tilt.-  Apociil^'pse  similarly  arranged, 
Simplioily,  earnestness,  deep  emo- 
tion, and  classic  l>enuty,should  be  the 
niiii  <if  ever}-  church  niusicinn  ;  and  in 
these  <iiuihties  amongst  our  living 
ciiniiHisi-rs,  Dr.  Gauntlett  ia  second  to 
mini',  ns  U  amply  evinced  by  his  com- 
piMiiiniis  in  the  volume  before  us. 
To  Mr,  Alloii,  under  whose  auspice* 
and  by  whose  cure  the  volume  has 
bi'i'n  iiroduced,  our  Congregational 
Cinmlics  owe  much.  Any  effort  to 
enable  the  inoiiU  duly  to  discharge 
tbi'  duty  and  enjoy  the  pririlt^ 
ivliich  pertains  to  tncm  in  the  service 


of  song,  ia  praiievorthy,  ud  Than 
marked  by  ao  mud)  of  intdliooiae  and 
aptitude  as  is  t^  woifc  of  Ur.  Allm, 
to  be  heartily  and  ftntefnUy  com- 
mended. 


EiFOiiiion   Of   *Hi    Ouaoovi   at 
B*raA»L.    ^  Bkhaid  Hann  Bwith, 

T.._  Tii...._..j      j,y     PiwtMIMlhs. 

ttti    and    Znnlna. 


JuD.       lUiutraled 


sd    W    lT^«Ui    and 
jo;  Jubm  nubstafidOi 


Thb  writar  of  thcae  e^waitioni  Is  not 
an  wtiat,  and  be  con^we*  Uiat  "Hie 
prelmion  will  jmmediataly  detect  the 
band  of  a  layman  In  the  oommenU 
which  aeoompany  tiie  iUastratiou." 
Still,  in  attempting  "  to  represent  in 
his  own  way,  and  without  any  pre- 
tence, his  conception  of  the  purpose 
of  Raphael  in  this  series  of  Kbla 
Pictures,"  ha  baa  performed  a  veij 
acceptable  service.  Time  haa  set  ita 
seal  to  the  works  of  this  divine  painter, 
and  generation  after  f^enention  have 
done  homage  to  bis  genius  ;  and 
thoDg^  a  photograph  is  not  a  paint- 
uigi  yet  these  photographs  are  admir- 
ably executed  ;  and  such  is  the  entire 
jEetting  up  of  the  volume  as  to  entitle 
it  to  a  place  on  the  table  of  eveiy 
drawing-room.  The  subjects  of  the 
cartoons  are  all  of  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  character,  and  so  com- 
pletely did  Raphael  catch  the  insoi- 
lation  of  his  chosen  subject  as  to  nuike 
his  canvas  all  but  instinct  with  lif% 
and  to  leave  the  most  living  impres- 
sion on  tho  mind  of  every  one  devoted 
to  the  study  of  his  works. 


D<l>u.m:  or,  tin  Cuue*  ud  Prineiplss 
of  the  EiceUeaee  of  Oredi  Benlptaie. 
By  Ednrd  Falkener,  Ifembra  <tf  tte 
Aodainy  of  Bologna,  uid  of  the  Arehao- 
logical  Inititule*  of  Boms  and 
Berlin.      London ;    Langman,  Qmtie, 


TniB  magnificent  volume  will  erati^ 
everjr  true  lover  of  art.  It  is  this  pro- 
duction of  a  man  of  equal  taste  and 


sculpture,  wim  uie  aisier  h  ,  is  n  ^ 
both  in  this  couiiti7&udou  iJie  couu- 
nent ;"  and,  with  the  President  of  the 
'Rojdl  Academj,  belierea  that  "no 
people,  since  the  Greeka,  hare  indi- 
cated a  hidier  pramige  to  equal  them 
than  the  British  nation."  This  is 
assuring  to  UB  as  a  people,  and  we 
hope  that  we  sliall  be  found  ready  and 
willing  to  avail  ounelves  of  ererj 


depr  u/ tie  Greek 

be  ftiiiiiiiiir  lAfn^v^  oAe  n 
hia  volomii  «ai-b5.  Sj 
justly  con^Iaini  of  hi« 
and  entert  his  pniK-ijt  a{ 
of  his  poUiihed  sUtt«ta 
not  without  naacni.  B 
contTorenf  we  muet  not  i 
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I  We  nffftt  nut  n  re/irvnoi  to  Afr.  S^nitfhfty'i'  tnfttftftlw  1 
iff  /Ac  Artiein  bh  Li/o  AmunmiXf  in  i-ur  lamt  mtmlh's  m 

\  Onr  M.UICH  .V»mhv/rr  ^fU»U^*ul  >^ Print.     A  /na  Cby 
If  a* Fubli4l-n,/ur mhieh  S<<imf»  will  tafcmt. 

j,  Jiooha  Jar  fierir.ir,    tiiut    CtfrfW5>«»"Ja"«  /w    fhe  Etitlm, 
ukaer  Oonr,  (0  M«  PuUUki-j^ 

Palrmoattr lliif ;  Ma  Wiiliaw  Wjiiiu,  l>i  /^ii!^rn'MA»- 
Vklsok,  JNVv  Itri'lgf  SInct :    iwd  Ay    /Ira  /^A/i*A#n>,l 
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BELPS    TO   TBOTH-BEEKXsa. 

Cnwn  Hn'„  Cloih,  S*.  U.    Pt^ui  Cavtcr,  U.  M.     —J  riffr~ 
"  The  Hlyle  ia  lominaiUi  tent,  and  eOFrtEc^o .   Mr,  PnrkvT  wrtCr*  Ifte  ■  wm 
—a  t»tcd  hii  ■IKOiDCnti  hV  tlwlr  ippUoaGon  to  nctnil  life,  to  nn>»ll«T—»-  ^kI 
■ad  IruUl-Mvkcn,  wllh  vham  be  hv  bad  pcrMinid  tnlfrcouiH ;  md.  U 
— .   ,., .-.!_  v^u,a,,jn„j|.gj  J    ■ 


■ol,  liiiaT;un«tatlaDliM(liiM4cqnlndaTiYHiuuBnc»aadjtuliii,  optMi^r**^ 


"  Wa  oould  DM  oaau  *  vorfc  w  tnlwd  lu  ifwlte  doahu.  ^Tc  lisbt.  M«  wMM 
(he  mind  In  the  tiulhof  theChiiiUau  TeK:l:>Uud.  Toung  men  of  tutM^ram^ 
kafa  M  oonfnmt  inftdaUtl  to  wotlubop*.  aod  miuionsTiBi  hIk  ban  in  WMtSk 
their  bnuH-to-bouK  Tiflutlon^  will  Sid  Mr.  Pu^efi   mutt  9t  gnt  K*^^ 
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J  SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

-    Policies  issued  on  or  before  31st  December,  1860,  will  rboeivb  at  Next  Diti- 
•ION  One  Year's  Bonus  more  than  those  issued  after  that  date,  and  the  Bonus 
^ua  i  :quired  will  also  participate  at  subsequent  Divisions  of  Profits. 

AT  TIIK  LAST  DIVISION,  IN  MAY,  1860. 
\  Bonus  at  the  rate  of  £1  1-8.  6d.  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  original  Sums  Assured 
fmd  previous  Additions  was  declared.     By  this  mode  of  Division  the  Rate  and  Amount 
^f  Bonus  on  the  Original  Sum  Assured  increases  with  the  Age  of  the  Policy  thus  : 
On  a  Policy  of  5  years'  standing  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  was  £1  12     6 

«•■  «••  •••  •••  i'  •  " 
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The    Accumulated   Funds  exceed  £3,500,000,  and  thb  Annual   Rsyenub 

EXCEEDS  £430,000. 

Prospectuses,  Reports,  and  Forms  of  Proposal,  will  be  supplied  by  the  Head  Office 
jand  Agencies. 

SAMUEL  RALEIGH.  Manager. 
J.  J.  P.  ANDERSON,  SecreUry. 
'      Edinburgh,  October,  1860.  (298) 
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THE  HOME  SCHOOL,  DOVER.     Tlie  Rev.  Martin  Reed,  assisted  by 
distinj^uished  Menibtrsof  the  Universities,  receives  Twenty-five  Pupils.     Full  par- 
ticulars on  application.  (^3) 

PLUIVIBE'S    GENUINE   ARROW-ROOT, 

Is.   6(L  per  lb., 

Should  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other.  It  is  greatly  preferred  by  the  moit  eminent 
Physicians  in  London  for  Invalids,  and  as  the  best  food  for  Infants.  It  also  forms  a 
light  nutritious  diet  for  general  use. 

Report  on  Pldmbe's  Arbow-Root,  by  Db.  Hassall. 

"  I  have  Biitijectrd  Piumbe'ii  MrowRuot  to  careflil  fXHininittioD,  microscopical  and  ch^micitl.  I  find  it  to  1m 
perfectly  t:t>'  nine,  and  of  superior  quality  ;  equal  In  all  re'tpecia  to  the  best  Hermuda,  for  which  ao  hijch  a  priet 
la  usuilh  cliHi^'ed.  (Signed)  "Arthur  Hall  IlAasALL,  M.D." 

Directions  uiul  Testing  oniala  with  each  packet,  which  bfars  the  signature  of  A.  S 
Plum  BE,  3  Alio  Place,  Alio  Street,  London,  E.  Retailed  in  Ix)ndon  by  Snow.  Paternoster 
Row  ;  FoKn,  Isling-tou;  Moiioan,  Sloane  Street;  Williams  &  Lloyd, Moorgate  Street; 
Medes,  Cuinberwell. 

•,♦  AGENTS  WANTED.  (2155; 

THE  llAIU  AND  TOILET.— CHURCHER'S  TOILET  CREAM 
nmintjiinji  its  superiority  for  imparting  richness,  softness,  and  fragrance  to  the 
Hair,  as  well  as  beiiiir  a  most  economical  article.  Price  1».,  Is.  6d.,  andGs.  Hovenden's 
Glvcviiiio  Soap  softens  and  beautifies  the  skin,  4<l.  and  6d.  per  cake.  Batchelor's 
Instantaiieons  Columbian  Hair  Dve  is  the  best  extant,  48.  6d.,  78.,  and  14«.  per  packet. 
Sold  l)>  Hair  Dressers,  and  at  R  HOVENDEN'S,  No.  6  Great  Marlborough  Street,  W., 
and  57  k  58  Crown  Street,  Finsbury,  EC.  N.B. — Wholesale  warehouses  for  India 
Rubber  and  other  Combs,  Brushes,  and  General  Perfumery. — Elstablished  upwards  of 
30  years.  (54) 


CONSUMPTION  &c 


New  and    Enlarged  Edition.     Price  4d.     Free  for  6  Stamps. 

pONSUMPTIOX  or  DECLINE,  and  its  only  Successful  Treatment, 
\J  foinubd  on  the  experience  of  many  years ;  with  highly  interesting  Cases  of  Cure. 
By  Geo.  Thos.  Conqbeve,  Coomb«  Lodge,  Peckham.  (288) 
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THE  HOME  SCHOOL,  DOVBL 

THE   REV.    MAETIN    EEED    (assisted    ty    weU- 
Univenity  Qradaatef ,)  receives  Twenty-  five  Pupili.     Special  mttcntion  ■ 
to  the  free  use  of  French  and  German,  and  to  a  fair  acqnaintancs  with  ga 
The  house  and  situation  arc  highly  afiproTed.    Prospectutes  on  appli^atiaii. 

Copies  of  "  School  Honor  "  forwarded  on  receipt  of  fonr  sUmpL       iSTf 


"  KEEP  AWAY  THE  DOOTOB." 

Is  an  old  saying.    People  follow  the  advice,  and  ensure  a  good  sUte  of  hMitk  ly 

simple  and  cheap  process  of  taking 


which,  in  their  operation,  go  direct  to  the  disease,  and,  from  their  peeoliAr 
beneficent  qualities,  clear  from  the  system  all  hurtful  impurities. 

PARR'S    LIFE    PILLS 

APPEAR  TO   AGREE  ^VITH  ALMOST  EVERYBODY. 

Letters  arc  received  daily  from  Officers  in  the  Anny  and  Navy,  Clirgymcn,  Lsnt 
Literary  Men,  Emigrants,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Miners,  Travellers,  and  f^m  hvoMi 
Ladies,  stating  the  wonderful  cures  performed  by  I'Orr's  Life  Pills.  Many  peofb« 
were  going  down  fast  in  life  ptatc  that  Parr's  Pills  have  saved  them !  P^rr^s  nSi  M^ 
given  them  vigorous  health,  new  life,  and  new  courage!  Thousands  eonfidcailj b^ 
that  the  use  of  Parr's  ^Icdicine  will  enable  them  successfully  to  wrestle  with  tbt  ~p 
sergeant "  for  many  a  long  day.  l*ersons  having  bodily  ailments  are  earnestly  MM 
mended  to  resort  at  once  to  Parr's  Life  Pilis;  the  result  will  be  health, 
long  lifo. 

PARR'S  PILLS  may  be  taken  without  the  slightest  fear  of  prodooang  Um 
results  uf  much  of  the  phynic  prescribed  by  the  family  doctor,  and  in  most  cm  i 
sensation  of  illness  vaui:±hes  after  two  or  three  pilb  have  been  taken. 

Price  l!>..  ll'l.,  *2*.  *M].,  ami  in  family  packets,  lis.  each.    Bold  by  nil  ( 
Medicine  Vcn(lor>4.    Sole  Proprietors,  T.  ROBERTS  and  Co.,  8  Crone  Coort.  Fkd  SH 

IrfOndun. 

•«*  Ask  for  PABB'S  UFE  PILLS.  (9P 

This  (lay  in  publiMhfd.     Second  Kdltion.     iVice  6«.,  doth  Qilt. 

THE  WAY  (>K  hlKK.  jiml  otluT  Pmimiis.     \\y  Jo:«iil'a  Kusseli,  ki''^ 
(»f  *'  Journal  of  a  Tonr  in  Coylonand  Inilia.** 

Lnmlcn:  J.  1 1  El  TON  &  SoN.  *JI  Wiirwick  I^ne,  Paternoster  Kow.       (STT 

Niiw  Ko:uIv.     Domy  Hvi>,  -1  lu  pp.,  )iA.  OJ.,  tMoth  (poctagr  6d). 

CONFKIJKNCK  ON  MISSIONS,  luld  in  18C0,  at  Livorpool  :    inclthls 
the  Pa]it!r:«  road,  and  tlio  t-onchisiunM  rfarluil ;  with  a  omprehensive  Incln,ik»«ii 
the  vuriotis  ni.'ittors  lir'niirht  inuhT  rrviow.     Edited  by  the  Secretaries  to  the  Csaftsvs 

LoniK^n  :  Jamth  NisiiF.r  &  To.,  Itemers-strcet,  W.  ^STS 

In  tla*  rrr?>^,  and  slmrtlv  will  he  l*nblii«hi>d,  in  One  Vol.,  crown  8ro^  i.lotk» 

ITALY  IN  TKANslTlnN  :    puMir  Soiits  nnd  Private  Opuuona,  IB t& 
spring  of  lS4'ii).     lUnstrutnl  by  Otliriul  horunients  funnd  in  the  Papttl  Aivlnw  * 
the  lC*'Voli«'«l  Lekfiitioii!'.     IJy  tin'  \U\,  W.  AiniirB. 

Li>n«lm  :  Hamilton*.  Adams  \  Ci.  ;  nnd  JoBS  Xatos.  {ft^^ 

x\"..  :ir>t»  ]»p.,  2-!.  Gi\., 

Tin:  LO<iIC  ol-   ATIIKISM  ;  iiirluJin<;a  KoplytoMr.  J.G.H<4j«»b 
Hy  the  Kcv.  IIe.nrt  liAiciiiii.oii. 

Fcap  Svo.,  350  pp..  C'lodi,  2t.  Cd., 

THE  WEA\T:R'8  FAMILY.     IJy  the  Author  of  "DitM 
"  A  Talc  for  the  I'hariiHfeii/'  &c. 

London:  JrpD&Gi.AU,  New  Ilridfre  Sti««t. 
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PRICE  ONE  SHILLING. 


]Sd:  E  L  I  O  R  J^  ; 


CONSIDSBED  IN  ITS 


ETHICAL,  ECONOMICAL,  POLITICAL,   AND  AMELIORATIVE 

ASPECTS. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  X.,  JULY,  1860. 


The  Freaks  of  Fadhiou. 

The  West  Indies—  Past  and  Present. 

Labour  and  Machinery. ' 

The  Social  Evil. 

Progress  of  Di8Cover>'  in  Africa. 


6.  Continental    Sobriety   and   II  r.    GUdfltone'i 

Wine  BUL 

7.  The  Census  of  Sew  Zealand. 
H.  Our  Friends  in  Council 

9.  Record  of  Social  Politics. 
10.  Kcview  of  BookB. 


Social  Science  has  been  lately  attracting  considerable  attention,  and  philanthropists 
,Yc  evinced  a  growing  interest  in  its  problems,  and  in  the  various  practical  attempts 
lich  are  being  made  to  solve  them.  The  condition  of  society  has  rendered  the  CQltiva- 
)n  of  this  science  necessary  to  our  advanced  enlightenment.  Christian  civilisation 
nnot  look  on  the  diseases  of  our  social  system  without  much  concern,  and  without 
iking  an  effort  to  remove  or  ameliorate  them. 

Social  Reform  is  a  question  of  the  day.  How  to  arrest  the  ignorance,  intemperance, 
ipurity,  and  crime  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  how  to  provide  more  healthy  and 
mfortable  dwellings  for  them,  are  enquiries  demanding  the  immediate  attention  of  all 
lightened  and  patriotic  citizens.  The  permanent  progress  of  the  state  depends  on  the 
jial  health  of  the  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  a  public  journal  should  devote  itself  chiefly  to  these 
2at  subjects ;  and,  by  the  publication  of  facts  and  suggestions,  give  a  tone  and  direc- 
n  to  public  sentiment,  and  hasten  desirable  reforms. 

This  Review  has  had,  as  its  chief  aim,  the  discussion  of  subjects  connected  with  Social 
ience  and  Reform.  It  advocates  national  rather  than  denominational  education — pre- 
niion  rather  than  punishment  of  crime — prohibition  rather  than  license  of  the  traffic 
intoxicating;  drinks — the  promotion  of  temperance  and  sanitary  reform — the  restric- 
n  of  the  opium  trade  in  India,  and  the  faithful  enforcement  of  laws  and  treaties  for 
3  suppression  of  slavery. 

It  will  thus  be  prepared  to  encourage  all  philanthropic  efforts  for  the  improvement 
public  morals,  and  to  oppose  whatever  endangers  the  social  health  or  makes  the 
^enuc  of  the  state  foster  social  disease.  It  will  further  what  its  title  indicates: 
liora — Better  things. 

Meliora  eschews  i)arty  politics  and  sectarian  jealousies.  Advocating  whatever  pro- 
tes  national  progress  and  the  real  welfare  of  man,  it  recognises  in  Christianity  the 
ncipies  of  all  sucial  ethics  for  the  establishment  of  the  right,  and  the  reformation  and 
)hibition  of  the  wrong. 

For  two  years  Mkliora  has  pursued  its  career,  and  has  received  high  ealogiums  from 
;  press,  and  gathered  round  it  a  large  circle  of  readers.  But  Social  Science  and  Reform 
icern  all ;  and  it  is  important  that  such  a  Review  as  this  should  be  widely  circulated. 
this  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the  reader  is  respectfully  solicited. 
[ts  literary  matter  is  supplied  by  distinguished  writers,  and  its  price  places  it  within 
!  reach  of  the  people. 

^^olumes  I.  and  II.,  which  may  be  had  from  the  publisher,  price  Five  Shillings  each, 
1  now  complete. 

London  :  S.'W.  PARTRIDGE,  No.  9  Paternoster  Row;  AUjLLFCIS  Depot,  335  Strand. 
nchester:  Alliance  0FFICE9,  41  John  Dalton  St.,  and  W.  BBBMinni   Piccadilly. 
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Juat  Published.    1  VoL    8vo.     Price  16i. 

DE.  Forbes  Winslow'b  New  Work,  on  OBSCURE  DISEASES  (»ie| 
BRAIN  and  MIND,  thetr  Indpient  Symptoms,  Treatment^  &c 

"Thij  wiU  be  the  future  Britifh  Text-book  on  Mental  aod  Cerebral  FatholoffT.  ItiiflNMBa- 
portant  work  that  has  appeared  in  this  codntry  for  many  yean  in  relation  to  aalrtle  aftetei  tf  ft 
mind,  and  obscure  and  uuidioiu  (UseaMi  of  the  brain.  Itahoald  be  carefdlly  zoadaaAckidyalii' 
— Lamcit. 

J.  Chttbohill,  New  Bnrling^n  Street.  (S7, 


New  and  Enlarged  Edition.     Price  4d. 

(^ONSUMPTIO:S    or   DECLINE^   and  its   only    Successful   TreitiuL| 
J     founded  on  tbc  experience  of  uianj  years ;  with  highly  istereating  Cases  of  C?- 
Geo.  Thos.  CoKaBEYE,  Coombc  Lodge,  Peckham. 

Extract  from  the  Work,    Case  of  a  Young  Lady  at  Siowmarkd, 

In  the  summer  of  1859,  Miss  M.  Steoqal,  of  Gippinff,  Stowmarket,  consulted  me  by  tettaafe 
case  of  her  Hister,  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  left  sonool.  Her  lIlneflB  had  ecaameBMdiil^iS 
place  with  hooping  cough,  which  left  the  chest  rery  weak  and  susceptible  of  cold.  For  some  ttae  Mi 
writing  me  there  had  been  loss  of  appetite  and  continued  debility,  the  cou^h  had  been  Tiolcfll,  oiH 
expectoration  had  become  yellow,  heary,  and  purulent  Medical  advice  had  been  obtained  vKtetf  a 
slightest  benefit  Tains  in  the  chest,  and  hurried  breathing,  flushes  in  the  face,  and  niirht  penpSnua 
with  palpitation  of  the  heart,  were  also  prevailing  symptoms  when  Bhe  wrote.  Wasting  oithe  icAn 
manifest,  particularly  in  the  hands.  Two  other  sisters  under  the  age  of  17  years  had  died  of  dttJa 
For  Bomc  months  the  patient  continued  with  my  medicine,  and  followed  my  iustructionB.    In  XoTsks 


._ yon  . - 

sister  has  contined  to  enjoy  excellent  health.  Her  altered  appearance  has  occasioned  tile  greatata' 
prise.  We  attribute  it  under  God  solely  to  your  treatment,  and  shall  feel  it  our  duty  smrpliMrr" 
make  it  known.'" 

The  Work  may  be  had  from  the  Author,  POST  rssB,  for  five  Stamps.     (STl) 


INDISPIiNSABLE  TO  PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS  OF  YOUTH. 
Now  ready,  neatly  bound,  cloth  back,  price  Is.  6d.,  sent  free  by  post  for  20  postage  itiBp. 

THE  HOME  EDUCATOE  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  TTMfA 
the  first  Half- Yearly  Volume,  from  January  to  June,  1860;  comprising  upwards  of 
One  Hundred  Lessons  on  Bible  Characters,  the  Life  of  Christ,  and  General  Scriptrsf 
Subjects,  adapted  for  Bible  Classes,  Infant  Scholars,  and  Children  at  Home,  readvpR- 
pared  for  the  Teacher's  use;  Lectures  for  Little  Ones,  on  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progre*;" 
Walks  in  the  Temple,  a  Henca  of  Familiar  lUusti-atious  of  the  Typical  Scriplmti; 
Travels  in  the  Holy  Land;  Twenty -four  Addresses  to  Children;  Lessons  from  life; 
Anecdotes;  Biographical  Notices;  Tales;  Home  and  School  Melodies;  and  nuuerou 
Articles  of  great  practical  interest  and  importance  to  all  engaged  in  the  Scriptml 
Education  of  Youth.  To  Young  People  its  varied,  entertaining,  and  fascinating  readings 
will  prove  singularly  attractive  and  instructive. 

Tlie  above  may  be  had  in  Montlily  Parts,  price  3d.,  or  Weekly  Numbers,  pries  Osi 
IIalfpenky. 

London :  Bexjamin  Lowe  k  Co.,  31  Paternoster-row ;  of  whom  may  bs  had  "  Hast* 
to  the  Rescue,"  a  Lecture  on  Temperance.  By  the  Bev.  Newmak  Hall,  LL.B.,  author 
of  "  Come  to  Jesus."     Price  One  Penny.  (272) 

THE  FABOLT  TREASURY  for  1860, 

Recommended  by  2000  Minist<5rs  of  all  Denominations,  will  contain  a  Series  of  Fkpen 
prepared  expressly  for  its  pages,  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Rtlb,  Rev.  Chakles  BBiDaES,  Rer. 
Canox  Milleb,  the  Rev.  William  Aknot,  and  numerous  other  eminent  writers. 

Monthly  Parts,  6d.;  and  Weekly  Numbers,  IJd. 

London  and  Bdinbnrgh :    T.   Nn*o2r  &  Sokb.    Subscribers'   Names  recmyed  by  tD 

Booksellers.  (222) 
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^=^HE   COMMENTARY  WHOLLY   BIBLICAL:    AN    EXPOSITION 

w     IN  THE  VEKY  WORDS  OF  SCRIPTURE 

t^  p'  London  :   Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  15  Paternoster  Row. 

y^  Cat-Hlogues.  by  post,  free. (308) 

.J'pHE    »*NARK(AV"    GREEK   TESTAMENT,  with    Various  Readings. 

L      In  good  type,  but  very  p  utable  form,  price  4«.  6d, 
f  I                     London  :  Samuel  Hagstsr  &.  Sons,  15  Patemoflter  Row. 
^^  Cataloyuey,  by  post,  free. (809) 

DAILY  LIGHT  ON  THE   DAILY  PATH;   a   Devotional  Text   Book 
for  every  Day  in  the  Year,  in  the    yery  Wordg  of  Scripture.      Price  2s.  6d.,  the 
Tfl^ge  Print  Edition,  38.  6d. 

London :  Samuel  Ragsteb  ik  Sons,  15  Paternoster  Row. 
.  CatalofiTues  by  post.  free.  (400) 

j^j'pHE  BIBLE  OF  EVERY  LAND,  iUustrated  with  Specimen  portions, 

jjJL      native   Alphabets,    coloured   Ethnographic   Maps,  and  copious  descriptiye  letter 
I      press,  etc.  etc.     A  New  Eilition,  enlarged  and  enriched.     Quarto,  hHlf-morooco,  £2  2s. 
^  London :  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  15  Paternoster  Row.  (^I) 

flTC  Catalogues,  by  post,  free. 

JThis  day,  crown  8vo.,  price  Os.  cloth. 

.   rPHE   STORY   of    MY    MISSION  in   SOUTH-EASTERN    AFRICA: 

^  X.  comprising  some  Account  of  the  European  Colonists;  with  extended  Notices  of  the 
Kaffir  and  other  Native  Tribes.  Illustrated  with  a  Map  and  Bngrayings.  By 
WILLIAM  SHAW,  late  Wesley  an  General  Superintendent  in  that  Country. 

1^  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  (300) 
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This  day,  12mo.,  cloth,  price  4s. 
1700TSTEPS    of  the    FLOCK:     Memorials    of    the    Rev.    ROBERT 
BOLTON,  Rector  of  Pelham,  U.S..  and  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Ducie;  and  of 
Mrs.  BOLTON.     By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  BOLTON,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  James's,  Brighton, 
Author  of  *•  Fireside  Preaching,"  &c. 

London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co.  ^  (301) 

JuHt  Published,  price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  for  18  Stamps,  an  uncommon  book. 

THE  WILL  OF  GOD  TO  THE  INVALID,  AS  REVEALED  IN  THE 
SCIUPTURF^S  :  God's  way  of  preserving  health,  and  restoring  it  when  lost. 

London  :  Mr.  ()wen,  No   10  Regent's  Park  Road,  N.W.  (302) 

.lust  })ubrj«hpd.  fcap  8vo.,  price  5s.  6d. 

T  IGIITS  OF  THE  MORNING  :  or  Meditations  for  every  Day.  Advent 
J  i  to  WhUsuntide.  From  the  German  of  Amdt,  with  a  Preface  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
MAC.KK. 

London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  186  Fleet  Street.  (304) 

Crown  8vo.,  with  portrait,  price  6».,  cloth. 

OKRVICE  AND  SUFFEHING  :— MEMOIRS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  THE 
\J  LATE  REV.  .JOHN  MORISON,  D.D.,  LL.D,,  of  Trevor  Chapel,  Brompton.  By  the 
Ri:v   John  Kennedy.  M.A.,  F.R  G.S. 

"  Thr  f.iithful  and  ch.i>tenod  ^tor^  of  a  eood  man's  life,  comnrcMed  within  the  narrowest  limitf  oom- 
patiblr  with  truth,  frc-hnpt*s  and  rWaXxXs .—  Erangflical  yfagazine. 

"  Vtrv  -kilfully  h.-j«  Mr.  Kennedy  pcrirormed  thetaAk  which  he  undertook  out  of  pure  affection,  both 

f.r  th"  tl':i(l  and  thf  living' He  haj»  wiaely  clustered  *•  the  principal  facta  and  phases  **  of  his 

frit-nd- liff  around  th»'  two  leading  points  which  we  have  indicated  (Service  and  Suffering),  and  has 
thu->  produced  a  vrry  interesting  and  readable  volume  " — Eclectic  Rerietr. 

Second  edition.     In  crown  8vo.,  price  5s.,  cloth. 
K1J^^()NS  preached  in   Marl]x)rough  Chapel,  Lx)ndon,  by  J.  Gage  PiGO, 
H.A. 

*•  Thf  y  are  not  tl'.eolo  riial  di^xiortations,  neither  are  thev  wearisome  e^payH,  like  some  of  Dr.  Blair'a, 
pnltn\L'  ethie«  in  tin-  pi  loe  of  ("hrNlianity  ;  but  they  are  plain,  vi|jorous,  hortatory  exhibitions  of  evan- 
iii  h.  il  truth,  adniirahly  adajit*  d  to  the  every -day  life  and  businehn  of  n.en.  .  .  .  The  eloquence  of 
r>  ii!  !■ .  liii_'.  in  rvad.'d  by  hj^'h  intelliirence,  and  by  a  kindling  sympathy  with  all  the  stir  and  coni&ict  of 
hitii  iM  I:f'-.  reveal-  W^vW  in  evtry  patre."— Aclec/if  Jicrietc. 

"If  -IK  h  Ncnuon-  do  not  pan*  'through  successive  editions  it  will  be  becatise  their  merits  arc  superior 
to  til.  apprecia'jvf  facdtv  of  sirmon  readenn.  We  have  no  great  hesitation  in  ranking  them  with  the 
(ii-conr-'-s  of  C»;rd  a:id  Robertson.*'— //omi/is/. 

Wa-BD  Sl  Co.,  27  Paternoster  Row,  and  by  order  of  all  Booktellert.        (405) 
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OK  FAMILY  AEMS— Send  Name  and  Goiinly  to  tbB  Bofal  Enli 

_  Studio  and  Library ;  in  a  few  days  yon  will  receive  a  Cozreot  CSqpy  of  yon  Ann 
Bearings.  Plain  Sketch,  8s. ;  in  Heraldic  Colours,  with  written  de«aiptimi»  0l  :  Ijb 
Size,  128.  Family  Pedigrees,  with  original  g^nt  of  ArmSy  to  whom  and  when  paM 
the  origin  of  the  name,  all  triiced  from  authentic  records,  fee  2  Qaineaa.  Ah  Ilia 
containing  the  Names  of  nearly  all  persons  entitled  to  use  Arms,  as  extracted  frm  tl 
British  Museum,  Tower  of  London,  Heralds'  College,  &c.»  &c.  The  Manual  of  HoriAn 
400  Engravings,  Ss.  Gd.,  post  free.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Genealogist.  Lectni 
Heraldry,  at  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  comer  of  St.  Harthi'i  iM 
London,  W.C.     The  Heraldic  Colours  for  Servanti*  Liveries,  6a. 

A  EMS,  CHESTS,  &c.,  Engraved  in  the  Best  Stylo.  Grast  on  Sob  i 
J\.  Kings,  7b.  On  Steel  Die,  63.  Initials,  is.  6d.  per  Ijetter.  Book  Flatly  ^yi 
wfth  Arms,  lOs. ;  or  Crest,  6s.  Postage  and  Registered  Letter,  la^  eoctra.  T.  CULlAl 
Heraldic  Engraver  by  Appointment  to  the  Queen,  25  Cranhoom  Street^  canat  rfl 

Martin's  Lane,  London,  VV.C. 


SOLID  GOLD  EING  (18  Carat,  Hall  Marked,)  JIngraved  wifli  Cm 
42s. ;  Large  Size,  for  Arms,  75s.    On  leceipt  of  P.  O.  Order  the  siaee  will  be  Mrti 
select  from.     T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranhoom    Street^   conNr  of  fl 

Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

STAMP  YOUE  OWX  PAPEE— with  Arms,  Crest,  Initials,  or  Ka 
and  Address,  by  means  of  CULLETON'S  PATENT  EMBOSSiXO  PRESS^Ui 
best  Make,  21s.  Any  person  can  use  them.  T.  CULLETOX,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Bte 
of  Trade,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lone,  London,  W.C. 

FAMILY  AEMS,  &c.,  Einbla7X)ned  for  Painting  on  Carriages  or  Xeedli 
work,  6s. ;  Best  Style,  12s. ;  Gothic  and  Modem  Monograms  Densned,  5i.  in 
Quartered,  Impaled,  and  Painted  on  Vellum,  according  to  the  laws  of  Ueraldi^-.  Bjf ) 
CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.Mirtiv 
Lane,  London,  W.C. 

WEDDIXG  CAEDS— For  Lady  and  Gentleman— 50  each.   50  Embo« 
Envelopes,  with  Maiden  Name  printed  inside,  13s.    YiBiting  Cards A  Ccfipi 

Plate  Engraved  in  any  style,  with  Name,  and  50  Cards  printed,  for  2a.,  post  fn 
N.H — Air  Orders  executed  by  return  of  post,  for  Stamps  or  Cash.  T.  CL'LLETOJ 
Seal  Engraver  and  Die  Sinker,  25  Cranbourn  Street,  comer  of  St.  Martin's  Las 
London,  W.C. 


MARKING  LINEN 

MADE      E ASY , 


THE  PEX  SUPEESEDEI).— Mark  your  Linen.  The  beat  and  ml 
method  of  Marking  Linen,  Silk,  Stockiugs,  Coarse  Towels,  or  Roolcs,  so  ai  to  prrrei 
the  Ink  wjwhing  out,  is  with  C[JLLETO\'S  PATENT  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATB 
By  means  of  this  novel  invention  a  thousand  pieces  of  Linen  cin  be  marked  in  a  fr 
hours.  Initials,  Is.  each;  Name,  2s.  Gd. :  Set  of  Moveable  Nauibera,  2«.6d.:  Crci 
plate,  5s.,  with  the  necessary  Directions  for  Use.     Post  free. 

Ceriifirate  from  the  eminent  Dr.  Shrridati  Sl'ifpraft,  F.R.S.,  Pro/easor  of  CKtmistrjf,  Ae. 

"Scvenil  trials  with  Mr.  CTLLETON'S  Patent  Elortni  Silvor-Plalcft.  for  aCarklnff  Linen.  Id^dcc  bt  i 
proniMiiioo  tlioin  t^xccllont :  the  lottirs  aro  bcMutiriilly  marked  In  a  dci'P  black  cuk>ar,  wittaont  Itlottxnjr:  !■ 
alter  a  hm\:  bolliiip'.  with  eithi-r  Tnta-^s  or  Soihi,  tiicy  remahi  unaltered.  Other  I'lates  which  I  trM  4» 
composed  the  Ink,  and  in  many  rase.4  hunic  t  Imlos  in  the  Linen.  I  can  tMtlty  Sfr.  CIJIXETOX'8  FtaM 
are  incurrodible,  and  will  nut  hurt  the  Ihiest  fuhric. 

'Nijued)        "SHERIDAN  MU8PRATT, 

"  College  of  Chemiauy,  UrtifML 
"J/rty  ISfA,  IHU" 

All  Orders  to  be  sent  to  the  Patentee  and  Sole  Maker,  T.  CLXLETOK,  25  Gnaboo* 

Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 

*«*  All  Orders  executed  by  return  of  Poit.  (tflj 


THE  OPERATIVE  COLLEGE, 


ANCHESTER. 


EXPERIMENTAL  FOR   THREE   YEARS. 


r05pedtts» 


This  Institution  is  intended,  exclusively y  to  meet  cases  which 
are  unprovided  for  in  other  Nonconformist  Colleges. 

The  Originator,  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  securing  suitable 
(.andidates  for  the  Christian  Ministry,  is  persuaded  that  the 
(educational  appliances  of  the  Church  are  not  sufficiently  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  many  young  men  are  placed 

('(tiivinced  that  there  are  many  persons  who  give  promise 
of  great  ministerial  power,  whose  social  responsibilities  forbid 
tlicni  at  once  to  relinquish  their  secular  pursuits,  it  is  proposed 
tn  MU'vt  Hiu  h  cases  by  establishing  Evening  Classes  for  the  study 
'»t'   riicolo^y  and  cognate  subjects. 

Ill  the  OpKiiATivR  College  the  supreme  aim,  under  the 
nivim-  blessing,  will  bo  to  produce  earnest  and  powerful 
iM;KA(/IlElvS.  While  proper  attention  will  be  paid  to  clas- 
-^iral  and  s(;ientific  literature,  all  studies  will  be  held  subservient 
t.»  the  development  of  Ministerial  and  Pastoral  efficiency. 
The  Lrnat  Class  Book  will  be  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  the  con- 
iinual  ul»i(H:t  to  furnish  the  Churches  with  "eloquent  men, 
mighty  in  the  scriptures." 

The  Students  may  be  either  Eesident   or  Non-resident 
Resident  Students  whose  support  cannot  be  guaranteed  either  by 


BEuaioua  TRACT  Boorrr:  DSPOBiroBiBs.  ss.  FAisEurami  wn-. 


BIBLIOAI.      WOIIES. 


KOW    KRAST. 

THE  ANHUTATEU  FAKAOBAFH 

BIBLK 
As  Ou>  ■Mn  Nnr  TnTAvm,  ■w»rJi»y 
f«  /b  ^iiftoriird  feriMu,  nrngcil  b  iVro- 
fnpli  n4  ParalltliHU,  mik    S^lButey 
HMti,  Pnftea  I*  (b  twtrtt  Btttt,  md  M 
ntfn^r  "w  SilKlfM  «/  Btfima*.    tKlk 
Mfi  «id  EnfmoyL    Baptr-nf*l  Sm. 
Ou>  Tmtaiunt,  deth  boudi.  Ml 
Niw  Tsiunnr,  ditto,  ^^. 
CompMfl  tn  I  Tsl.,  ditto.  SOi. 
Ditto  in  8  to1i„  eib 
L^aaa  Patik  Emnai).  ditto.  IS*. 
Ditto,  biU  bamd  in  mocDooa,  32ii. 
Jfay  )t  sfM  Aad  m  *«»iifwwi  Smdmgt, 


Tfaa  diitininiibiitg  bcton  of  thii  puUioa- 
tiao  •»  n  li&m ; 

1.  Th«  text  ii  (B  mot  npriot  oT  the 
Anttaoriicd  Tenkm ;  hot  initod  of  the  uuil 
duptar  ud  nna  diTlitonh  it  i)  (muttd  in 
PaKaDiuphi  ud  BiCnoHi  ueording  lo  tha 

tiTi ;  ipprenrimte  btidinp  bdnf  giTtn  to  tbs 
SMtioBi;  tlic  flhipten  mi  Tcncm  brisf 
mukcd  in  tbe  mugin  for  fiidlit;  of  Kfennog, 
ind  th>  pDctinl  puti  prinltd  id  Paballii^ 
lUCB.ifter  (hs  nilunl  order  of  tfae  origind. 

2.  Tbe  chief  obj«U  of  the  Eiflavatokt 
Ifon*  irc  to  pn  improTtd  rtodenop  in  curt 
vbcra  OUT  preMDt  liuilntioa  appHra  wpable 
of  improTsmeiit;  to  illu^tntc  the  lan^igo  of 
tbe  ucred  vrilen,  bf  referenn  to  the  mic- 
nen,  cmtomi,  gtograpbj.  end  hiitory  of  the 


of  the  Bible  orcurred  ;  la  ah 

diBfennI  puTte  of  the  inipired 
progreHiTe  dtTelopment  of  Di^ 


ing  between  tbe 


COQtliaiDg      ID 


»^P"per. 


tbHeNotfa.  The  work  Hill  Qi: 
me  of  the  moal  trrriaalil4  edll 
which  iiMB    been    prodocetL'- 


"Tbef  (tbe  innouUDati]  mil;  elucldiu  tne 

Greek,  Ihej  |ri>e  Ibe  reedet  ih»  leealU  ol  philolo- 

In  Iheflelde  of  Bibllol  tntiiiuiliee,  geogroph; .  and 
nttiral  hlitorj.  ue  ibonilaiitlf  added."— AaUy 

"I'ha  annotatlDDa  Hem  to  na.  on  the  whole, 
eminently  jndiiuaa*,  and  th^  utnn  aewral  dlfflenl. 

ouny  »Dlome»."-J[fnM  ^(*j  Ckmtlui. 


POCKBT  FARAQBAFH  KBl 
taaovSiagla  the  AiilkorindTate;^ 
Beferenoc^  Prsfun,  nd  SMm.  H 
Ma]H.  fc.  olotli  bondi;4i.M(k;ii 
Pnnah  moraaoo;  Ik.  Tnkn  ■«■, 
ditto,  flufbla  buek,  Im. ;  dill4|il^b 

THS  BOOK  OF  PSALHS,  icMria 
to  ttaa  Authorised  Teidoa:  araHi 
FMallaliniu.  With  k  Fnbeialbi* 
torv  Vota^  3s.  eztn  etMhb«diikft 
with  «nrtain-flBpa  to  eom  «d|M. 

COMMKNTART  UPON  THE  Ed! 
SIBLE;  f^m  HSHRT  nd  SCOn; « 
Dinneraiia  Obavrmtioiu  ud  Kota  liw^ 
Vtiten;  bIio  Mapi^  ud  nrinii 
Tkblae,  (VithDDt  Qw  Text.}  1^ 
Vrf*.  L  Is  IV.,  ewih  tdL  ^  beaidi :  Teh.  1 
TL,  laBb  tdL  0*.  bovda;  OtanptiM  Mh> 
TDla..  imt  In    elot^   ■!■.;    WlUaaik: 

COMMBNTART,  WITH  THE  HOU 
BIBLB:  The  Text  aecordinrtellwi^ 
liiedrenlm.  The  CnBDoiittiaHHl 
uid  BooTT;  with  mmMma  II<4n  la 
other  Anthon;  alto  Balhnneet, Map, it 
mioni  niefal  TaUee.  Buper-nrri  in. 
Tol^I.tolV.,  ta.awh.  roU.{.uid>U^ll 
•eh.  OoDpLetein  S  toI»..  <311a.  bowda:  BK 
beir-houid;  M  It*,  ealf:  A»  ga.BlfHa 
With  nnnennu  En^rkTinn,  PonMo.  k, 
SOa.  bowde.  Set*  boiuid  fD  thnc  nla,  S  Ih 
houdai  £3  lOa.  half-boncd :  £3  Ih.  lat, 
£4  Ita.  tmU  aitn.    Katfrniitif.  Ha.  toB^ 

THE  OLD  TESTAMEasT  POCKEI 

COMMENTARY,  With  BipUnatorr  m. 
niurtraCiTe  Note*.  ISmo.  2  rota.,  la.  Idiad, 
oloCh  board*;  or  in  one  to].,  2b.  Gd. 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  POCKB 

COMMKNTART.    ISmo.     1..  4d.eIothb4 

THE  NEW  BIBLICAL  ATLAS,  ANP 

8CKIPT0HB  SAZETTEER.  CocUiant 
TweWa  auperior  Map*  and  Pl»na,  topttor 
irilh  dennptiTe  Lelterpre**.  Soper-nnl 
8to.  2t.  6d.  plain;  «e.  ouUinet  colniRJ; 
6>.  6d.  on  imperial  drawing  paper,  hi 
Ooloured,  and  bound  in  bDarda, 

A  BIBLICAL  ENCYCLOPEDIA:  w 

a  Dictionary  of  Eutem  Antiquitiea,  Gw- 
mphy,  Kalural  Hiatory,  etc  Edited  h 
JoHH  Eadik,  LL-n.  WiH  Hape  and  Re 
torial  lllui^rationi.  Sro,  7i.  Gd,  boai^l 
9e.  ed.  biIf.o>ilt;  1  li.  Sd.  calf. 

HABMONY  OF  THE    FOUR  GOS- 

YEXB,  In  the  Aulhortied  Venioa.  By 
Edward  RoBimoN,  9  D.,  u^D.,  Authnrid 
"  Biblical  Reaearcbra  in  Paleatine."  Witl 
Noteiand  Befeiencea.   Two  lUpa.     Seyil 

12mo,  3l.  boarda.  "^  ' 

A  COMPLETE  CONCORDANCE 
TO  THE  HOLT  BCHIPTCRES.  On  th* 
Ba»i»  of  Cniden.  Edited  by  Joew  Kasii, 
S.D.,  LL.n.  A  New  Editian.  Std,  lia.clMh 
board* ;  7*.  half-bmmd. 


'die  success  of  the  moToment.    Ad  aotiTe  fHend  leayiog  us,  we  foond  thai 

'  ;he  pergonal  supervision  being  remoyed  the  Offerings  declined,  in  many 

■^Mties  proving  languid  and  irregular.     A  brief  notice  of  the  fact  was  niHde 

■>^kt>m  the  pulpit,  and  the  improving  effect  was  immediate.     We  now  pro> 

■!  pose  a  committee  to   superintend  it,  and  have  but  little  doubt  of  thus 

aiil^curing  the  steady  efficiency  of  our  Weekly  Offering — 11.   A.  Glass,'*— 

SfThe  Uev.  Aaron  Buzacott  wrote  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Feb.  13, 

=91*' I  have  just  sent  off  a  parcel  of  '  Gold  and  the  Gospel '  and  Tracts,  which 

■ffou  kindly  forwarded  me  for  distribution,  to  Ade  aide,  where  the  Weekly 

Offering  Is  fairly  being  tried.     In  one  of  the  chapels,  Rundle-street,  Rev. 

jfW.  F,  Cox,  from  whom  I  have  just  received  a  very  interesting  letter  on  the 

^mbject,  with  an  Address  delivered  by  him,  at  their  meeting  of  the  Colonial 

•"Society,  wherein  he  says,  *that  the  advantage  from  the  Weekly  Offering 

*^>Ter  the  pew-rents,  comparing  one  quarter  with  another,  is  as  57  to  ^7.' 

*^rhey  have  al.so  commenced  it  at  Freeman-street,  the  most  influential  con- 

■^regation  in  Adelaide.     I  hope  this  timely  supply  of  books  and  tracts  will 

Hbe  useful  to  them.     1  know  that  some  of  the  Congregational  Churches  in 

3  Victoria  depend  entirely  on  the  Weekly  Offering;  but  I  do  not  yet  know 

-^ow  mnny.     Here,  in  New  South  Wales,  it  has  not  yet  had  a  fair  trial. 

-tThe  Baptists  have  commenced  with  the  present  year,  and  I  have  sent  them 

K^lso  one  '  Gold  and  the  Gospel,'  and  a  set  of  the  tracts,  for  their  use  and 

3'^idniicc ;   when  it  comes  to  be  better  understood  I  liave  no  doubt  it  will 

tf  prevail." 

y  r  The  many  warm  congratulations  and  thanks  tendered  during  the  May 
d  meetings  afford  rich  proof  of  progress.  Very  few  sneer  now.  Some  of  the 
>well-to(io  still  stand  aloof;  but  time  and  facts  will  eventually  win  theio. 
Such  generally  move  together :  what  they  are  not  driven  to  learn  from 
their  own  neceH.Mities,  they  will  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  The 
■^tide  of  Christian  conviction  is  rising.  It  will  flood  them  up.  Their 
^lati^factiou  with  past  doings  must  give  way  for  what  is  more  uoblo  and 
'adequate. 

^  '*  Church  Questions,"  a  pamphlet  by  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  Blnckburn, 
"  kindly  lent  by  Rev.  T.  Btnney,  furnishes  a  fine  illustration  of  improved 
''Church-^ivincs  by  Weekly  Offerings  beyond  previous  collections — being 
'  fivefold  their  hishost  amount — speaks  of  their  vast  power,  and  laments  the 
''  prevalent  opposition  of  some  of  the  clergy  to  their  practice  in  several 
'  wei;;hty  parairniphs. 

The  Secretary  of  the  "  American  Systematic  Beneficence  Society," 
•  accoiintin;^  lor  a  temporary  check  in  its  operations,  wrote  me,  March  24: — 
*•  I  trudt  you  will  never  cease  your  labours  while  you  live.  Our  experience 
goes  to  show  that  the  undivided  efforts  of  an  efficient  agent,  who  is  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  is  indispensable  to  success.  No  movement  was  ever 
more  poju^ir  \\\i\\  us,  but  we  had  no  means  of  bringing  the  subject  home 
as  a  practical  ihinjr  to  individual  churches." 

A  Mijigestion: — Some  friends  think  that  the  exercise  of  a  little  inex- 
pensive taste  and  art  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  Boxes,  Pillar?, 
and  other  Offering- Receivers,  might  be  advantageous.  Hints  on  this  point 
"Will  be  duly  prized. 

IV'.  Gi'(U'i(jiu<i  Dnynrsfic  Influence  in  awakening  youthful 
libera! ill/,  add  chcriahiuj  iiersonal  fidcUtij,  picti/,  and  happiness. 

An  eminent  clorpynian  writes: — **  I  think  it  most  important  that  our 
mviu  attack  ^hould  be  on  the  young^  because  the  givinjr  a  proportionate 
part  will  rrrow  up  with  their  incomes.'  The  eight  children  of  a  London 
merchant  have  delighted  in  presenting  their  Sabbeth  Missionary  Offerings 


t« 


1. 


iuflucatinl  citiWD,  od  ratnmiDg  Anm  >  ,.     ..^  ._ 

hoir  maeh  do  I  owa  the  Cb^pel  Bos  flu     ,    ^ut  Salib*(b> 

After  &  recent  lecture,  one  gQBtlemsB  daSanoioed  to  d«tM 

bis  litentl  weckt;  t^iiu.    Anotbaron  Uitycr'a  r^tttna.    A 

used  to  be  eooetoiu.  and  WM  tral7  anA^ppyr  btit  now  he  >fi  •■■ 
time  libendily  it  gain/at.  A  ladj  and  gaaatltDiaiL  a&id,  in  Mutti, 
foaud  "  weekly  storing"  for  Uod  itttmdnw  xa  a  atm  (psriivl  t 
ruiUiag  "Qold  and  the  Oospel."  A  minister  wrote,  FebLSE>^ 
cauu  for  gmtitade.  that  my  ytrj  iweetesl  momeDta  of  mbb  ' 
been  enjajred  when  preaenting  tbe  offering  at  the  funil;  »lUt< 
morning."  A  college  tntor,  ipe«Jtiiig  liiiely  of  the  euoaiia  i 
effpcta  of  ■' etoring,"  aa  to  ease  and  oanaeious  delimit  in  gtijag,! 
thing  is  certain :  those  wbo  bccin  will  acTer  le^ve  it  ofL  Tbj< 
ever,"  One  friend  writes — "1  called  on  a  friend  in  Maniliiwl 
in  enlnrning  our  chapel.  He  frealy  pve  uie  a  eoinea.  atjit^^' 
ready  for  yon,  and  there  ii  mot*  fi>r  tbe  next  wbo  ciUl.    1 

haYB  to  give,  for  I  Is;  by  in  itora."    Anotber  saj's "  I  aM 

ttie  oomfort  of  baling  made  a  plan  of  dtdittatioa  for  myMl(  I 
erea«e  of  income.  Very  prcMing  home  olaiuia  Lave  thus  bwa  Mil 

Who  tan  believe  that  that  ptnont  smlcrit  Ihcniatlxet  mA  ^m 
nomiital  pae-rtnl  for  minUtr}/,  or  lh»  ootatiilioaal  guinra  to  n\vmm 
giving  ahm  applied  la  T  Will  not  thar  lore,  ecjtd  (Ann  m  aM»t 
H'ould  not  a  ChunA  of  nuh  StorgrM  immmjK!!/  tarpua  Ikt  wwr  Ml 
Weekls  Offering  ClmrdinT  Ob,  IOK  A  \VE»iu,T  OrrtVM  Q 
BOOH  Stokeb*  !     It  would  pboti  a.  wjbaiova  potrek  m  n*  1 

"Ue  who  knowB  what  is  in  man  b&s  pToTJd«d  a  ml^!^ 
ooTotoumeas.  He  bae.  indeed,  no  contrived  the  plan  of  Mtoi^ 
tbe  molifea  of  the  Oosprl,  radiating  aa  they  do  from  the  CnM' 
of  (iiid,  offuriug  the  eiupenduua  Bacriflte  of  niiuselT,  oi^ 
against  Bellishnesa.  and  tend  to  nnfold  self-sacHGeing  '  — 
this  ie  not  all.  Ha  has  enjoined  syatemati 
r«rae<ly  a^iniit  coTetoomeaL    Inflnita  w-isdom  woaia  ooi 

tcDinti«ed  conlributiona,  knowing  that  irrogular  eSorte, 

habit,  no  fixed  time,  no  pndetannined  plan,  giving  -m^y  m  bm 
expenditure,  would  be  but  a  ilender  barrie^r  against  k  (and*»er  M 
and  powerrnl.  God  reqairea  syitamatia  nnd  proportioaaie  " 
— "Sy»tematia  Bencfloenoe,"  Esaiy  2,  p.  55. 

Thia  number  eompletca  the  trial  year  of  tlib  Reuobd.  _.^ 
have  been  publisliud.  The  author  poata  ^OOO  itter.i^  iioarUtiy 
nine  churohes  to  operate  na  Buneubranccn.  The  bulk  of  ib«  la 
be  (fiioi  away.  He  grievcB  that  w>  Hw  aha  need  uad  abkcd  fm 
orcwi,  and  admit  its  fitueaa,  will  bear  itntriAiDu;  Gi«t-^«nM«na 
ing  ffift  partet*.  When  will  Chnrohea  mue  iii«iiiBcI*«9  lo  aoa 
pcudtmce,  and  not  grudge  the  rebate  tetil  »/  Iht  tiatrrd  Wi^ 
Hcuird  is  doing  good  tiuriice,  but  ii  a  pcoutiiiry  liisi  lu  oontin 
il<'[«tid  on  tlie  onlen  which  the  author  may  ivoeiie  for  it  la  a  M 
tlii:<  date,  buth  from  old  unJ  new  uubasriberi.  Shnll  it  ooaiiaa*  t 
3a.  per  100.  of  nil  Houkselleri.    Sent  free  hy  jMst  by  ohha*  Al 

I'ubli-lii'ra. — Wlirn  rrqU'-J'le'l,  I  poH  part/U  t^  (A^  Ir/m   Jtol 
Stptemltr,  and  Ihixmbfr  2l'h,./or  CMttrrk  tin.  ^ 

LO.V'DO.-I:    JUDIt  A.ND  GLtaH,  SEW 


.J  utapieil  (or    lout  ntculation;  ud  in 
oluaH  fuTiD,  imce  1«.  6d.,  ii  uul»i  for  Vcttrf  [ 
aad  Village  libiuie*. 
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GIFTS    FOB    THE    YOUNG. 


I%4  Caialogmofthe  Society  contamt  a  large  variety  of  Books  for  the  Young,  from  U,  to  69. 

in  ouperior  bmdingt^  well  tuitedfor  Frountt, 

MY  POETRY  BOOK.      With  Three 


'A  BOOK  ABOUT  PICTURES.  18mo. 

Sngravings.  Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

BRIGHTNESS  AND  BEAUTY.  By 
ReT.  E.  Mannsring.   ISmo,  It.  cloth  bdL 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER;  or,  The 
Way  of  Peace.  ISmo,  Engrayion.  li.  6d. 
oloth  boards ;  28.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  BIBLE.  With 
Coloured  Engravings.    28.  in  fancy  ooTers. 

PRANK    NETHERTON;     or.    The 

Talisman.     18mo,     Engravings.     Is.    6d. 
oloth  boards ;  2s.  extra  Boards,  gilt  edges. 

GRANDMAMMA  WISE.  With  three 
beautiful  coloured  Engravings.  ISmo,  Is.  6d. 
cloth  boards ;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

GILBERT  GRESHAM.  18mo.  With 
Engravings.  Is.  6d.  boards,  2s.  extra  boards, 

HISTORICAL  TALES  FOR  YOUNG 
PROTESTANTS.  Engravinn.  Royal  18mo, 
2s.  cloth  bds. ;  28. 6d.  extra  bds,  gilt  edges. 

HIVE  AND  ITS  WONDERS.  18mo. 
Engravings.  Is.  boards ;  Is.  6d.  extra  boards. 

HARRIET  RUSSELL,  the  Young 
Servant  Maid.  18mo.  Engravings.  Is.  cloth 
boards ;  Is.  6d.  extra  boards,  gut  edges. 

KATIE  SEYMOUR;  or,  How  to 
Mako  Others  Happy.  ISmo.  Coloured  En- 
gravings.   Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

LIFE  OF  OUR  SAVIOUR  JESUS 
CHRIST.  ISmo.  Engravings,  Is.  6d.  cloth  bds. 

LIFE'S  MORNING ;  or.  Counsels  and 
Encouragements  for  Youthful  Christians. 
2s.  cloth  bds ;  2s.  6d.  extra  bd«,  gilt  edges. 

LITTLE  MAY ;  or,  "  Of  what  Use  am 
I? "  18mo.  With  Engravings.  Is.  6d.  cloth 
bds. ;  2b.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

MACKEREL  WILL.  Engravings. 
18mo.    Is.  cloth  boards. 

MARGARET  BROWNING;  or, Trust 
in  God.  18mo,  Engravings.  Is.  6d.  cloth 
boards ;  28.  extra  boards,  ^t  edges. 

MATTY  GREGG ;  or.  The  Woman  that 
did  what  she  could.  By  the  late  Miss  8. 
Fbt.  18mo.  With  Engravings.  Is.  6d.  cloth 
boards ;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

MAY  COVERLEY,  THE  YOUNG 
DRESSMAKER.  18mo.  Engravings.  2s. 
cloih  boards. 

MIRACLES  OF  CHRIST;  with  Ob- 
servations  and  Illustrations.  Enmvings. 
Is.  6d.  cloth  boards ;  2s.  half-bound. 

MISSIONARY  BOOK  FOR  THE 
YOUNG.  A  First  Book  on  Missions.  18mo. 
Is.  cloth.    Is.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt. 


beautiful  coloured  Engravings.  18mo.  l8.6d. 
cloth  boards ;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

PICTURE  SCRAP  BOOK;  or, 
Happy  Hours  at  Home.  In  two  Parts.  A 
Selection  of  superior  Engravings,  suited  alike 
to  the  Parlour,  Nursery,  and  Sobool  Room. 
Royal  4to,  finely  printed  on  Tinted  Paper. 
Each  part  complete  in  itself,  4s.  in  cover ;  or 
bound  together,  gilt  edges,  8s. 

PLEASANT  MORNINGS  AT  THE 

BRITISH  MUSEUM.     Historical  Depart- 
ment. Engravings.  18mo.  l8.6d.  cloth  bds. 

PLEASANT  MORNINGS  AT  THE 

BRITISH    MUSEUM.     Natural   History 
Department.   18mo.    Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

STORIES  OF  SCHOOLBOYS.  First 
and  Second  Series.  Engravings.  18mo. 
Each  volume.  Is.  6d.  boards ;  2s.  extra. 

STORIES    FOR   VILLAGE    LADS. 

Engravings.    18mo.    Is.  6d.  cloth  boards. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUNDAY  PIC- 
TURES.  Old  Tbstambnt.  With  beautiful 
coloured  Engravings  in  oil  colours,  and 
numerous  Engravings.   Ss.  in  fancy  covers. 

THE  BOOK  OF  SUNDAY  PIC- 
TUREa  NswTestamknt.  With  beautifnl 
coloured  Engravings.    8s.  in  fancy  covers* 

THE  EARTH'S  RICHES;  or.  Under- 
ground  Stores.  Fcap.  8vo^  28.  6d.  cloth 
boards ;  3s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

THE  ENGLISH  PEASANT  GIRL. 
18mo.  With  Engravings.  Is.  6d.  oloth 
boards  ;  2s.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

THE  LITTLE  GUIDE  OF  ADRI- 
GHOOLE;  or.  How  to  be  Happy.  En- 
gravings. 28. 6d.  oloth  boards ;  8s.  extra  bds. 

THE  LOST  KEY.  By  the  late  Miss 
Fry.  18mo.  With  Engravings.  Is.  6d. 
cloth  boards ;  28.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

THE  MIRAGE  OF  LIFE.  18mo.  Is. 
oloth  boards;  Is.  6d. extra  boards. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  LIFE.  Foolscap 
8vo.  Superior  Engravings.  Ss.  cloth  bds. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  POCKET  BIBLE. 
By  the  Author  of  "Gilbert  Qresham," 
*<  Stories  of  School  Boys,"  &c  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
Engravings,  3s.  6d.  boards ;  4s.  extra  gilt. 

THE  YOUNG  ENVELOPE  MAKERS. 

By  the  late  Miss  Frt.     18mo.  Engravings. 
Is.  6d.  cloth  bds ;  2s.  extra  bds,  gilt  edges. 

THE  YOUNG  HOP-PICKERS.    By 

the  late  Miss  S.  Frt.  Engravings.  Is.  cloth 
boords.    Is.  6d.  extra  boards,  gilt  edges. 

VnXAGE  SCIENCE ;  or,  Tlie  Laws 
of  Nature  Explained.  Engravings,  l&m. 
2a.  oloth  boaros. 
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80&IPTXJBE  PIGTUBES. 

A  New  and  Beautiful  Seriet,  printed  in  Oil 
Colour*  in  ■  superior  style,  and  on  the  best 
paper.    Size,  17  inehei  by  13.    Price  It. 
each. 
1  The  Good  SAmariun. 
The  Child  Timotb  j  Uught  the  Scriptures. 
Jacob  s  Sons  returning  from  Egypu 
Jacob  blessing  the  Sons  of  Joseph 
DsTid  the  Toung  Shepherd 
l*he  Prodigal's  Return 
Moses  descending  from  the  Mount 

8  DuTid  blsTiug  the  Lion 

9  The  Shepherds  of  Bethlehem 


COLOTTBED  PICTUBBB. 

Scripture  Sceneap  adapted  for  Schools,  l^ur- 
seriet.  Cottages,  etc.  Societies  employing 
Book-hawkura  will  find  these  Prints  worthy 
of  their  attention.  Size,  16  inohea  by  21. 
Price  6d.  each. 

1.  Jerusalem  firom  the  EasL 

S.  Tiberias. 

8.  Blount  Tabor. 

4.  Nazareth. 

5.  Jerusalem  firom  the  South. 

6.  Tyre. 

7.  Bethlehem. 

8.  Hyehar. 
0.  Si«lon. 

10.  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes. 

11.  Mount  Sinai. 
li.  Mount  Ararat. 

T^  abovt  m  k$pt  wunmUd  on  Sottert,  and 

vamishtd,  at  6J.  each  extra. 


No. 

775  TheMevoT 

776  The  Comforter 

777  Past  Fedfair 

778  Too  late  to  Pnj 

779  Barry  the  Soldier    . 

780  The  Raoe  Courae 

781  The  Foolich  F^umer 
78S  Only  One* 

788  Bonn  fro  to  the  Raeca 
781  SslTatioa 

785  Personal    Serriee:     By 

Spurgeua 

786  The  Misspent  Sabbath 

963  Earl  of  Rochester 
968  The  Bleventh  Uoar 

964  Grasping  tha  Promieeo  , 

965  SolHiera  in  Hoepital 

966  ThePhvourite  Caiapter 


BsT.    G. 
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TKAOTS  IN  ZiABGE  TTFl. 


2 

3 
4 
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6 
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ILLTJSTBATED  HANDBILLS. 

Octaro,  on  fine  paper,  each  with  a  good  En- 
graving. No.  1  to  24,  in  three  t^etn,  each  con- 
tiiuiug  eight  sorts,  lOd.  per  100.  Adapted 
fur  Out-door  Preaching  Serviues  and  fur 
GentTsl  Circulation. 

Nui".  26  to  32,  extracted,  hy  permission,  from 
the  Kev.  C.  U.  Spuhqkon's  Sermons.  lOd. 
per  100. 

THOUGHTS  FOB  THE  FEOFLB. 

Containing  Select  Proverbs  and  Striking  Sen- 
tence.",  suited  to  arrest  pttcntiou  and  awnken 
the  Mind  to  Thoughtfuluess.  Printed  as 
Handbills,  in  8vo,  each  with  a  good  En- 
graving. Nos.  ltol6,  lOd.  per  100,  assorted. 


The  Sayings  <tf  Jeans    ^ 
The  Worid  and  the  Sool 
The  Saviour  yoa  need 
Christ  will  clTevou  rest 
Is  your  Soul  ill  Health  T 
Men  ought  always  to  praj 
How  loofr  have  you  to  livet 
Comfort  for  the  Ag«:d  Poor 
Old  James 
ComeKow 


per  1114  I 
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BIOOBAPNICAI.    8EBXES. 


Fbolttap  Octavo,  id.  in  a  nomt 
100  wUhottt  eovor,  ottiUihlefor 


oonr;  orU.f& 


1.  The  Apostle  PauL 
3.  T.  Chalmers,  d.d, 

3.  John  Howard. 

4.  Admiral  Ck)Ugny. 

5.  The  Haldanes. 

6.  UeT.  R.  M*Che)-ne. 

7.  W.WUbei  force. 

8.  Lady  Huntingdon. 

9.  John  Campbell. 

10.  Rev.  Chas.  Simeon. 

11.  Rev.  W.  Hewitson. 

12.  Hugh  Latimer. 

13.  ]/ord  Tei^nmouth. 

14.  Kdward  BameA. 

15    Sir  Andrew  Afoiew. 

16.  Joseph  J.  Gurney. 

17.  E.  Bickersteth. 

18.  Dr.  A.  Juditon. 


19.  Sir  W.  E.  Psity. 
a!0.  John  the  Coosuat 

21.  M.  A.  B  Johfiwa. 

22.  Patrick  Hamiltos. 
S3.  Captain  J.  WiL*«a. 
24.  Lei(h  Richmuod. 
''i5.  Mm,  HAunah  Mon. 
2C.  Sarah  Msrtin. 
27.  Mn.AunH.JudMB. 
^    Olympia  Morau. 
29.  Allen  Gardiner. 
SO.  John  Bradfurd. 

31.  KlixtbethFry. 

32.  Willi jtm  Cuwpcr. 
S3.  John  Hum. 

34.  Ulrich  Z»ingte. 

35.  William  Rotaaiae. 

36.  Thomas  Sooti. 


FOB     CHILDBEN. 


PICTUllE  CARDS,  Illustrative  of  the 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  beautifully  printed  in 
Oil  Colours.  Is.  each  paclkct  of  Twelve  Cards. 

I.  C11KISTIA.N. 

II.    CuUiaXIANA  AND  UBR  CHILDREN. 

GOOD    CONDUCT    CARDS.     A 

Packet  of  Twelve  Ornamented  Cardu,  beau- 
tifully printed  iu  Oil  Coiourd,  and  desigaed 
for  Rewords.    Price  6d. 

PICTURE  BOOKS  FOR  LITTLE 
CHILDREN.  Assorted.  8d.  per  Dozen. 
Every  page  has  a  good  Engraving.  The 
tSct  complete,  in  an  urnamental  case,  price 
I4,,  adapted  as  a  present  to  a  Child. 


NEW    SHORT    STORIES.    In 

*  Pscketa,  each  containiug  Sixteen  Dook% 
price  6d.  Neatly  printed  and  illustrated, 
stitched  in  coloured  fancy  wrappen^  and 
enclosed  in  a  gilt  envelope. 

MY  BOX  OF  BOOKS.  Gilt,  ornt- 
meotal  Box,  containing  one  eauh  of  the 
abovf  New  Short  Stories,  jfrice  la.  6d.  It 
will  be  ftjund  a  very  novel  and  acceptabU  Gift 
to  a  Child.  ^ 

THE     LllTLE     LIBRARY.       Con. 

taining  Thirty-two  Books  suited  for   Chil- 
dren, iu  an  ornamental  box.     Price  Is. 

THE  CHILD'S  BOOK  CASR  A 
Fancy  Box  containing  Tnirty-tvo  Books, 
pncu  L». 
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THE     MONTHLY     VOLUME, 

Sixpence,  mfaneff  paper  eovere,     Tenpenee^  in  eloth  boarde,  gUt  edgee. 


Biography. 
X^e  of  Julius  Ceesar. 

■  Cyrus. 

■'  Lady  Russell. 

■  Mohammed. 

— ^—  Sir  Isaac  Newton* 

■  Charlemagne. 

Alexander 

-■  Bonaparte. 

Larater. 

Alfred  the  Great. 

liree  of  Eminent  Anglo-Sazona, 

Parts  I..  II. 
Xires  of  Eminent  Medical  Men. 
Sacceesful  Men  of  Modem  Times. 

Eeeletiastical  Biography. 
Xife  of  Luther. 

Calvin. 

Martin  Boos. 

Cranmer. 

Life  and  Times  of  Leo  X. 

Lives  of  the  Popes.  Parts  I.  to  lY. 

Life  of  Wycliffe. 

Geography. 

Jamaiea,  Enslaved  and  Free; 

Arctic  Regions.  By  Capt  Scoreebj. 

The  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea. 

lona. 

Ancient  Egypt. 

Idumea  and  Arabia. 

Babylon  and  the  Banks  of  the 
Euphrates. 

NineVeh  and  the  Tigris. 

Tyre :  its  Rise,  Glory,  and  Deso- 
lation. 

Switzerland,  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive. 

Australia:  its  Scenery,  Natural 
History,  etc. 

— its  Settlements,  ete. 

Topography. 
London  in  the  Olden  Time. 
London  in  Modem  Times. 
Paris :  Ancient  and  Modem. 
Ancient  Jerusalem.  By  Dr.  Kitto. 


Modem  JeruMlem.  By  Dr.  Kitto. 

Dublin. 

Old  Edinburgh. 

Modem  Edinburgh. 

Venioe,  Past  and  Present. 

Chnroh  History. 

The  Ancient  British  Church. 

The  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches. 

The  Inquisition. 

The  Jesuits. 

Sketches  of  the  Waldenses. 

Protestantinn  in  Franoe.  Parts 
I..U. 

The  Crusades. 

Characters,  Scenes,  and  Incidents 
of  the  Reformation.  Parts  I. 
andlL 

GlimpMs  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

Dawn  of  Modem  Civilization. 

Sketches  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  Tahtar  Tribes. 

The  Court  of  Persia. 

The  People  of  Persia. 

Katnral  Hiitory. 
Garden  Flowers  of  the  Year. 
Wild  Flowers  of  the  Year. 
Our  Song  Birds. 
Our  Domestic  Fowls, 
Palm  Tribes. 

Plants  and  Trees  of  Scripture 
Comparisons  of  Stmoture  in  Ani- 

mala 
British  Fish  and  Fisheries. 
The  Geography  of  Plants. 

Seienoe,  ete. 

The  "Solar  System.    By  Dr.  Dick. 

Parts  I.  and  II. 
The  Telescope  and  Microscope. 
James  Watt  and  the  Steam-engine. 
The  Atmosphere.    By  Dr.  Dick. 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Language. 

Agrienltiire. 
Blights  of  the  Wheat,  and  their 


By  the  Bev.  B. 
By  the 


Remedies. 
Sidney. 
The  Field  and  the  Fold. 
Bev.  E.  Sidney. 

Commercial  and  Politieal 
Economy- 

The  British  Nation :  iU  Arts  and 

Manufactures. 
Money:  its  Nature,  Uses,  ete. 
Mines  and  Mining. 
The  Northern  Whale  Fishery.  By 

Capt.  Scoresby. 
Caxton  and  the  Art  of  Printing. 

Katnral  Phenomena. 

The  Senses  and  the  Mind. 
Volcanoes:    their  History,   Phe- 
nomena, etc. 
The  Caves  of  the  Earth. 
Wonders  of  Organic  Life. 
Magic,  Pretended  Miracles,  ete. 

Phyiical  and  Soeial  Economy, 
Koral  Phenomena,  ete. 

Man,  in  his  Physical,  Intellectual, 
Social,  and  Moral  Relations. 

Good  Health  — the  Posaibilitr, 
Duty,  and  Means  of  Obtaining 
and  Keeping  it. 

Self-Improvement. 

Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy. 

Remarkable  Escapes  from  Peril. 

Remarkable  Delusions. 

The  BiUe,  EvidenoeB  of 
Ohristianityt  etc. 

Onr  English  Bible. 

The  Bible  in  Many  Tongues. 

Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salva. 

tion. 
life's  Last  Hoars. 

Poetry. 

Gowper*s  Task,  and  other  Poems. 
Cowper*sTruth,and  other  Poems. 


SUITABLE     FOB     REWARDS     AND     PRESENTS. 

Of  the  above  Series,  the  following  Double  Vohtmea  areforfned,  with  Frontiepieee,  1«.  6<^.  amA, 

doth  boards  ;  2f .  extra  boards,  giU  edges. 


Dr.  Kitto's  Ancient  and  Modem  Jerusalem. 
Kitto's  Court  and  People  of  Persia. 
Dr.  Dick's  Solar  System. 
The  Dark  Ages  A  Dawn  of  Civilisation. 
Cowper's  Task,  and  other  Poems. 
Arctic  Regions  &  Whale  Fishery. 
Australia ;  its  Scenery  and  Settlements. 
Babvlon  and  Nineveh. 
Ancient  Egypt  and  Tyre. 
Venice  and  Switzerland. 
The  Jordan  and  Idumea. 
London  in  Ancient  and  Modem  Times. 
Old  and  Modem  Edinburgh. 
The  French  Revolution  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
Protestantism  in  France. 

Characters,  Scenes,  and  Incidents  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 
The  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits. 
The  Bible  in  many  Tongues,  and  onr  English  Bible. 


Geography  of 
fPlanU. 


The  Field  and  the  Fold,  and  Blights  of  the  Wheat. 

By  Rev.  £.  Sidnev. 
Plants  and  Trees  of  Serlptore,  and 
Domestic  Fowls  and  Song  Birda. 
The  Garden  and  Wild  Flowers. 
The  Caves  and  Mines  of  the  Earth. 
Ancient  British  Church,  ft  lona. 
Lives  of  CsDsar  and  Alexander. 
Lives  of  Eminent  Anglo>Saxons. 
Lives  of  Wyoliife  and  Cranmer. 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  3  vols. 
Lives  of  Caxton  and  Watt. 
Lives  of  Levator  and  Boos. 
Lives  of  Alfred  and  Charlemagne. 
Lives  of  Luther  and  Calvin. 
Magic  and  Remarkable  Delusions. 
The  Crusades,  and  the  Greek  and  Eastern  Churches 
Schools  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  and  Life  of  Sir  I, 

Newton. 


WAYSIDE      BOOKS. 

In  Four  Paeksts  eoniairUng  JSipht  Sorts  {T»do  of  each),  or,  sixtstn  Books.  Price  6d,  per  Packet, 

These  Books  are  suited  for  Oeneral  Distribution  and  for  enolosure  in  letters.  A  packet  ean 
be  forwarded  through  the  post  by  a  penny  stamp,  thus  enabling^  Purobasers  to  remit  an  accept- 
able  supply  of  little  booka  to  their  friends  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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A  Quarterly  Journal  of  facUy  iidtnded  to  illustraU  the  primitive  duty 
of  Storing  for  religious  uses  the  Fiiisr-ruuiTS  op  all  our  increase  ; 
the  pMic  duty  of  presenting  Offkrixqs  to  God  at  the  Sanctuary 
from  that  storCj  ana  as  a  permanent  Eecord  of  tJie  goodness  of  Ood 
to  dwu  who  in  these  things  obey  him. 


By   Rev.   JOHN   ROSS,   Hackney. 

L  Recent  Rapid  Frogresa  of  tJt^  Weehbj  Storing  and  Giving 
Principle. 

In  February,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Gather,  A.M.,  of  Londonderry,  the  originator 
of  "Gold  and  the  GoHpel/'  delivered  a  lecture  in  Dublin,  on  storing  a 
stated  proportion  of  income  for  religious  and  benevolent  uses ;  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  Christian  Beneficence  Society.  The  Liverpool 
Conference  on  Christian  Missions  and  Finance  immediately  following,  has 
greatly  advanced  this  sentiment.  "  The  system  of  Weekly  Offering,  as  a 
mode  of  Christian  Finance,  was  distinctly  noted.** — British  Evangelist, 

The  principles  of  this  Society  have  been  modified,  as  the  basis  of  a 
British  Organization ;  and  Mr.  Cather  has  been  solicited  to  free  himself 
from  other  labours,  to  undertake  this  important  work.  In  the  course  of 
preliminary  proceedings,  an  eminent  church  dignitary  said,  "The  Weekly 
Offering  is  our  sheet  anchor,  our  New  Testament  model  of  finance."*  A 
devoted  London  clergyman,  sustained  by  his  congregation,  said  he  finds 
Weekly  Offering,  for  all  purposes,  one  simple  mode  instead  of  many  com- 
plicated ones,  more  abundant  in  funds  and  gracious  feeling  than  all  former 
plans  together,  whether  the  Sabbath's  gifts  be  applied  to  llome  or  to  Foreign 
objects.  Ue  before  realized  the  same  in  a  great  commercial  town,  and 
predicts  its  universal  practice.  The  Rev.  W.  Arthur  commended  **  Weekly 
Storing"  as  the  scriptural  plan,  both  easy  and  delightful,  and  referred  to  my 
Halfpenny  Catechism  as  embodying  the  whole  subject.  A  noble  giver, 
writing  on  this  subject,  says,  '*Tl\^re  is  no  way,  I  fully  believe,  in  which 
money  subscribed  will  produce  a  larger  return  than  when  given  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  the  community  to  an  enlarged  measure  of  Christian 
liberality.  Could  right  views,  as  to  the  devotion  of  property  to  God,  be 
made  to  pervade  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  individuals  induced 
to  give  more  freely  would  feel  within  them  increased  happiness,  public  and 
private  charities  would  reap  the  advantage,  and  societies,  large  and  small, 
would  find  their  funds  wonderfully  increased." 

Entirely  believing  this,  I  hail  the  advent  of  this  Society,  will  cheerfully 
subscribe  to  its  treasury,  and  will  gladly  convey  any  information  on  ita 
proceedings,  or  gifts  to  its  coffers.  The  need  for  its  operation  to  create  and 
popularize  a  public  sentiment  on  nobler  giving  is  beyond  dispute.  I  hear 
no  expression  from  the  lips  of  Ministers  so  frequently  as  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  money  question,  and  of  providing  for  growing 
necessities.  The  400  students  in  19  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  and  Independent 
Collegiate  Institutions  are  reading  this  Rrcobd  as  it  issues  from  the  press. 

A  leading  provincial  Minister,  who  denied  its  obligation  in  a  pablio 
journal  last  year,  now  employs  it  to  great  advantage. 


IT.  Memoriul  in  favour  of  the  Weekly  Offering, 

The  March  number  of  the  "  Congrogational  Economist,"  which  tiie  S«r. 
Joseph  Parker,  of  Maachester,  edited  to  treat  some  aepeota  of  Charck 
Finance,  for  one  year,  contaius  a  memorial  in  favour  of  the  pradfce  ^ 
Weekly  Offering,  with  53  bignature^i.  Mr.  Parker  and  myself  only  soagit 
about  60  repreM/Uative  names.  Three  of  those  applied  to  declined,  ooe  of 
whom,  an  eminent  Doctor,  has  since  become  a  convert.  Being  urged  to 
republish  this  memorial,  and  finding  many  who  neTer  saw  it^  I  hera 
insert  it : — 

DECLARATION  ON  THE  WEEKLT  OFFERING. 

We,  the  undersigned,  are  of  opinion  that  the  plan  enjoined  by  tbi 
Apostle  Paul,  in  1  Cor.  XTi.  2.  is,  in  its  spirit,  universallj  practicable,  and 
that  its  restoration  would  place  Church  Finance  on  its  true  basis,  besides 
greatly  improving  the  piety  and  resources  of  the  Church  at  large.  T.  Adkins, 
R.  Alliott,  D.D.,  A.  Anderson,  J.  Angus,  D  D.,  \V.  Arthur,  M.A.,  T. 
Aveling,  H.  S.  Brown,  J.  Bull,  M.A.,  L.  H.  Byrnes,  B.A.,  R.  G.  Cather,  UJl, 
W.  Clarkson,  B.  R.  Conder,  M.A.,  J.  Crossley,  J.  Edgar,  D.D.,  R.  Pergosoa, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  J.  Finch,  J.  Fletcher,  J.  C.  Gallawaj,  M.A.,  C.  Gilbert, 
A.  Good,  J.  Groom,  T.  Guthrie,  D.D.,  G.  Hitchcock.  J.  A.  James,  C  Jape, 
J.  Kay,  W.  Laudels,  R.  W.  McAll,  J.  R.  Mills,  S.  Morley,  James  Morg^a, 
D.D.,  W.  M.  Newton,  T.  Nonneley,  J.  Parker,  J.  Parsons,  J.  B.  Paton, 
M.A.,  J.  S.  Pearsall,  J.  Perry,  S.  M.  Peto,  J.  Pulling,  T.  Roberts,  J.  Ross, 
A.  C.  Thoma*.,  W.  Thorn,  W.  Tice,  F.  Trestrail,  W.  Tyler,  W.  C.  VVclIa, 
W.  Willans,  J.  Wilson,  J.  H.  Wilson,  T.  Windeatt,  J.  Woodwark, 

^  m.  Churches  practising  WeeMy  Offering. 

In  March  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Patriot,  Freeman,  NoncfrnJormMt,  and 
British  Standard,  requesting  intimations  of  the  practice  of  Weekly  Offering 
fur  present  publication.  It  appeared  in  the  three  former.  About  80  hav* 
replied  to  this,  though  I  know  of  full  400  churches,  they  are  ever  iccreasingi 
generally  employing  it  instead  of  incidental  collections  alone;  or  thereby 
di?pen.sing  with  various  small  collections,  and  a  few  even  pew-rents  also. 

Kxtra*  ts  from  answers  received  : — "So  far  as  I  have  watched  the  opera- 
tions of  tlie  principle  I  am  persuaded  it  is  infinitely  l>etter  than  the  old  one. 
Persons  who  before  paid  2s.  6d.  a  quarter,  now  give  6d.  a  week,  and  though 
some  evade  p aynieut  when  they  can.  yet  I  believe  that  the  30  persons  so 
contributing  give  fully  double  what  thejfkpaid  quarterly." — "  We  are  et)itig 
on  well,  better  than  many  expected.  SVe  commenced  with  the  Wetkly 
OlT' ring  this  year  fur  seat- rents  and  quarterly  expenses  ;  average.  £l  per 
week  for  the  wor'«t  quarter,  with  some  few  who  still  pay  quarterly.  I 
expect  this  yetiv  £120,  instead  of  £90  last  year.  We  have  re>ujou  to  thank 
you  fur  your  etforts  here,  and  ought  to  help  you  in  your  efforts  elsewhere. 
I  will  try." — A  cuinea  has  since  come  to  hand  thence;  a  perfect  noveity 
from  a  len^fUed  Church,  Four  Minisfers  have  done  thus.  **  Our  Weekly 
Offering  plan  ^ucc<!(  ds  well." — **  We  continue  to  go  on  very  siitisfactorily 
with  our  Weekly  Offerings.  Notwithstanding  we  realized  last  year  about 
half  as  ranch  again  for  our  own  cau«e  as  usual,  our  collections  for  /urri'm 
objrcts  have  equally  imprDVed." — **  I  am  happy  to  inform  you  the  plan  is 
working  very  satisfactorily." — "We  have  tried  the  Weekly  Offering  for  18 
months,  in  lieu  of  our  quarterly  collections,  at  Tonbridgo  Chapel.  These 
collections  did  not  amount  to  more  than  £40  per  annum.  The  Weekly 
OfToriug  produced  in  the  first  year  £120.  going  almost  beyond  our  expecta- 
tions. In  the  working  out  of  the  practice,  we  fin«l  that  there  is  great  m»ed 
of  keeping  the  principle  constantly  prominent.    Lukewarmncas  in  fatal  to 
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